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No. 1. 



TWO THEORIES OP GOVERNMENT. 
The debate between the advocates of 
woman suffrage and its opponents is, to 
my mind, but a contest between two the- 
ories of the function of the State. If the 
State is to do nothing or to do but little 
but to raise and discipline armies, to build 
jails, and to establish police courts, the 
less woman has to do with it the better 
for her and the better for the State, ex- 
cept that even here the State must largely 
depend upon her for the instrumentalities 
which are to dimmish the evil of war and 
lessen its horrors. If, on the other hand, 
it is so to use its forces as to put an end to 
these things,— if educationjustice, science, 
art, charity, the promotion of commerce 
and manufacture, the healing of diseases, 
the promoting everywhere increased rev- 
erence for the individual soul, be a func- 
tion to which its great forces are to be de- 
voted in the future,— then it is indispensa- 
ble that woman should have in its man- 
agement her full and equal share.— 2Zbn. 
Geo. F. Hoar. 



that she keeps bankrupt willinglv in order 
to improve the service in her own villas. 
A New York woman viseitd forty-four 
postoffices with a horse and carriage, trav- 
elling 291 miles. A North Carolina woman 
was so courteously welcomed by all the 
postmasters that she promised another 
visit nest year. A Texas woman omitted 
to visit one office because it required a 
horseback ride of thirty-five miles. Vir- 
ginia and California postmistresses visited 
every office in their counties. A West 
Virginia woman wrote that some of her 
offices were almost impossible to be 
reached, but she reached them just the 
same. 

It is often said that if women vote, some 
women must hold office. Many women are 
already holding office under the govern- 
ment as postmistresses, without creating 
scandal or surprise. If they are equal to 
duties so arduous as those here described, 
it seems as if they might be capable of fill- 
ing any p©st to which the common sense 
of their neighbors would be likely to elect 
them. 



God sees heroes where the World sees 
only very common people.— Yarn's Born. 

Several ladies, friends of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, have contributed money to secure 
a likeness of her in marble. The commis- 
sion for the bust has been given to Miss 
Anne "Whitney. 

The local Woman Suffrage Association 
at Elkhart, Ind., has added a substantial 
sum to its treasury by "Samantha Allen 
Entertainments," sociables with costume 
readings from the wit and wisdom of 
Josiah Allen's inimitable wife. 



PU7CKY POSTMISTRESSES. 

The postmistress is a considerable fac- 
tor in the United States government, and 
she has a personal interest in every presi- 
dential election, although she has no vote. 
During the last year, the Postmaster 
General has issued an order that the post- 
masters at the county seats must visit the 
postoffices in their counties. In some dis- 
tricts this is an easy matter, but in others 
it is almost impossible. The Washington 
correspondent of the Cincinnati Gazette 
has examined the reports of the women 
who are postmasters at the county seats, 
and has brought out some curious facts. 
So far, sixty-one women have reported. 
An Idaho woman rode in her visitations 
254 miles on horseback. A Kentucky 
woman rode over a hundred miles, and 
spent §15 for horse-hire. A Mississippi 
woman made her visitations in a sail-boat. 
Another woman from the same State made 
her trip through dreary pine woods alone, 
without fear. A Vermont woman visited 
the offices in her county, although it was 
composed of five islands. A Pennsylvania 
woman visited all her offices, although 
there were 128, and many of them among 
the Allegheny Mountains. An Alabama 
woman said she would not be able to ex- 
ecute her commission, as she .could hire I times. Thou, there where thou art,~wres- 
no horse in her county that could maka I tie and duel along cheerfully to the end; 
the trips. A Louisiana woman reports land make no remarks!— Carlyle. 



THE WASHINGTON CASE. 

It will be remembered that the woman 
suffrage law twice enacted by the Legis- 
lature of Washington Territory was twice 
set aside by the Territorial courts as un- 
constitutional, the first time on the appeal 
of a convicted gambler, the second time 
on that of a saloon-keeper's wife. In the 
first case, the law was declared null and 
void because it had been headed "An act 

to amend Art. , Sec. , of the code 

of Washington Territory," instead of "An 
act to enfranchise women." The Supreme 
Court of the State of Washington has just 
reversed this decision. It is some satis- 
faction to have so absurd a decision set 
aside, although it is now too late to do the 
women of Washington any good. The 
second appeal (that of the saloon-keeper's 
wife, after the law had been re-enacted 
with a proper heading) was notoriously a 
trumped-up case, made by a woman who 
was opposed to suffrage, and who did it 
purely for the sake of bringing the matter 
before a hostile Territorial court. The 
case was appealed by Mr. Austin, with- 
out her concurrence, to the U. S. Supreme 
Court, where it has just been dismissed by 
her request, without any consideration of 
its merits. It was a mistake to take an 
appeal on such a case. A genuine plain- 
tiff is essential to a genuine test case. 
<♦> 



One of the greatest mistakes a man can 
make is to sit down at a desk and worry 
'< himself sick over business and then call it 
a day's work. — Washington Star. 
. Literature, when noble, is not easy ; but 
only when ignoble. Literature, too, is a 
quarrel and internecine duel with the 
whole World of Darkness that lies without 
one and within one ; rather a hard fight at 



The Women's Charity Club of Boston 
has now a membership of 350, and has 
reason to feel elated over its work. Less 
than two years ago it started a surgical 
hospital with but forty cents in the treas- 
ury. Since then it has bought and fur- 
nished its present quarters at Chester 
Park, supported a staff of nurses and doc- 
tors, paid $8,300 for land in Brookline, and 
has 818,000 at interest for hospital pur- 
poses. Not content with all this, the 
members have determined to erect a build- 
ing in Brookline, with all the modern con- 
veniences, at a cost of about $25,000. G. 
W. Pope has made the plans for the 
building and offered to superintend its 
construction free of charge. This will 
supplant the hospital at Chester Park, 
which is overcrowded. 

Miss Emma C. Sickles is special assist- 
ant to Professor Outnam, having charge 
of the primitive Indian exhibit at the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. She lately returned 
from Pine Eidge Agency, where she was 
engaged for six weeks in the preliminary 
investigations necessary for the proposed 
exhibit. Miss Sickles has been specially 
commissioned by President Harrison, Sec- 
retary Noble and Colonel Davis, having 
been selected for the post because of her 
wide acquaintance with Indian life, ac- 
quired during her superintendency of the 
Indian boarding school at Pine" Eidge. 
Miss Sickles acted as mediator during the 
Indian troubles of last winter, having been 
intrusted with important messages from 
the authorities at Washington to the hos- 
tile tribes. 

Mrs. Laura Pjslton Hazard, a grand- 
niece of the late Samuel J. Tilden, has 
made over to the city of New York two 
million dollars of the sum coming to her 
from the division of the late Governor's 
estate, in order that his desire to endow a 
public library may be at least partly car- 
ried out. Mrs. Hazard and her grand- 
mother, Mrs. Pelton, did not join with the 
other heirs in trying to break the will, and 
since it has been set aside, Mrs; Hazard 
takes this method of fulfilling, so far as 
she may, her uncle's wishes. The break- 
ing of wills made by perfectly sane and 
competent testators, through the efforts of 
self-interested relatives, has become a pub- 
lic scandal. It is refreshing to find one 
woman too honest to take advantage of 
an iniquitous legal decision. 
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A QUAKER COLLEGE. 

Ex-President White, of Cornell, said, a 
few years ago, in an article in the Forum : 
"The colleges carried on by the Society 
of Friends at Swarthmore, Haverf ord and 
Bryn Mawr, near Philadelphia, are, of all 
within my knowledge, the best, because 
conducted with the most thoroughness, 
cleanliness and intellectual honesty." 

It was the privilege of the present writer, 
a short time ago, to pass a day at Swarth- 
more College. As an institution where 
. co-education has been in full and success- 
ful operation for more than twenty years, 
a sketch of Swarthmore may be of interest 
to the readers of the Woman's Column. 

Swarthmore College was founded by 
members of the so-called "Hicksite 
branch"' of the Society of Friends. It is 
named from Swarthmoor Hall in England, 
the residence of Margaret Fell, the wife 
of George Fox. A book in the college 
library gives an interesting account of 
this brave and righteous Englishwoman, 
a descendant of Anne Askew. She exer- 
cised munificent charity and hospitality 
at Swarthmoor Hall, until she became a 
Quaker, and lost the hall and all her other 
property through confiscation, for refus- 
ing to take an oath in court contrary to 
her conscience, and for persisting in hold- 
ing religious meetings in her house after 
being forbidden to do so by the author- 
ities. 

The college was founded, in the words 
of its catalogue, "To provide the children 
of the Society and others with opportu- 
nities for higher ©duoation uncl^r gnarrlpfl 

care." By no means all of its two hundred 
students are "Friends," but the pleasant 
"thee" was a frequent sound in conversa- 
tion in the parlors and corridors, and the 
Quaker element is strong among both fac- 
ulty and students. The moral tone is ex- 
ceptionally high, and the development of 
character is not here regarded as of less 
importance than the development of brain 
power. 

Swarthmore is about ten miles from 
Philadelphia. Alighting from the train, 
the visitor walks up a broad, straight, 
asphaltum-paved avenue, a quarter of a 
mile in length, to the handsome college 
buildings, which crown a little eminence. 
All are of stone, and of a Quaker grayness. 
To the right and left of the avenue are 
tennis courts, where the young men and 
women cultivate mirth and muscle in the 
open air. A large old-fashioned gambrel- 
roofed farmhouse near by is pointed out 
as the birthplace of the famous painter, 
Benjamin West. Dear to many of us is 
the memory of Hawthorne's account of 
the young artist's childhood, and of the 
remarkable . pictures he painted with 
brushes made from the black cat's fur. 
The historic house is now the residence of 
some of the professors. The main college 
building is flanked by various outlying 
structures, the president's house, the as- 
tronomical observatory, etc., etc., includ- 
ing the Quaker meeting-house, a low, flat, 
plain building of gray stone, very solid 
and quiet, and bearing a quaint indefin- 
able resemblance to a tortoise when the 
creature has withdrawn itself into its 
shell. 
The college buildings stand within their l 



own grounds of two hundred and forty 
acres. About half the land is used for 
farming purposes, providing milk and 
vegetables for the college ; the rest is de- 
voted to lawn and pleasure grounds. The 
elevation on which the college stands is 
not great, but as the surrounding country 
is level, the windows command a wide 
prospect over fertile fields to the blue 
hills of New Jersey in the distance, with 
bright glimpses of the Delaware river be- 
tween. There is a sense of air and space 
and a broad outlook, such as in hillier 
regions can only be attained by climbing 
a mountain. 

Inside, everything is of waxen clean- 
ness, and the sunlight comes in cheerfully 
through the clear windows. The long 
corridors and rows of doors might lead 
the visitor to fancy herself at Yassar or 
Wellesley; but to be constantly meeting 
young men as well as young women, com- 
ing and going everywhere, seemed novel 
and remarkable. 

Swarthmore is the most thoroughly and 
entirely co-educational institution that the 
present writer ever saw. Its methods 
would curdle the marrow of a European 
educator, if he could be induced to believe 
that such a college really existed, and 
was not the mere figment of some Ameri- 
can lunatic's brain. Yet it has been in 
operation for more than twenty years, 
with advantage to the manners and char- 
acters of the students, and without detri- 
ment to their studies. Half of the board 
of managers, and half of each of its com- 
mittees, are women. Women are repre- 
sented on tne lacurty, rnougii nut ve6 so 
numerously as men. The young people 
not only meet together in the recitation- 
rooms, museums and laboratories, but it 
is especially arranged that they shall have 
three-quarters of an hour each evening for 
social intercourse in the parlors, under 
the motherly eye of the dean, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Powell Bond. 

When we entered the great dining-hall 
at noon, in advance of the students, on 
glancing over the array of tables one 
might again imagine one's self at Yassar 
or Wellesley ; but when the bell rang, hun- 
dreds of young men and women came 
trooping in, and they sat down at the 
same tables — a thing regarded as harmless motherly supervision over the girls ; but, 



high proof of feminine executive ability. 
The Quaker influence was apparent 
more in the exquisite cleanliness of every- 
thing connected with the college than in 
any asceticism visible in its appointments. 
Beauty seemed to be duly considered; 
flowering plants adorned some of the win- 
dows ; and the students were dressed like 
the world's people, except the girls of the 
senior and junior classes, who wore the 
Oxford cap and gown. The students pub- 
lish a paper, the Phoenix, which is a very 
creditable example of college journalism, 
and has a cosy office of its own in the col- 
lege building— a glory unknown to the 
Boston University Beacon in the days when 
the present writer was one of its editors. 
The students have also a scientific society, 
a natural history club, an architectural 
club, and three literary societies for the 
reading of essays and for practice in de- 
bate. The ubiquitous subject of woman 
suffrage had just been discussed by the 
sophomores. By an odd inversion of 
parts, the girls had been given the nega- 
tive to support, and the boys the affirma- 
tive. The boys did not maintain their 
side of the question very seriously, and 
brought forward a number of absurd 
arguments, which had the good effect of 
making some of the girls extremely 
wrathful. The students' literary societies 
have in their libraries, under their own 
management, more than two thousand 
volumes; and in addition to the college 
library, the seniors have access to the 
large general and technical libraries of 
Philadelphia. 

Tlic grwxtd 3o&2's ftf the prinnijia] col- 
lege building are devoted to lecture and 
recitation rooms. The upper floors in the 
east wing contain the dormitories of the 
young women, and those in the west wing 
the dormitories of the young men. A 
number of the instructors reside in the 
building, and the atmosphere of the place 
seemed to be that of a great family. 

The dean, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, 
is a sister of Aaron Powell, and a sister- 
in-law of Judge Bond. The familiar faces 
of the Philanthropist and of the Friends' 1 
Intelligencer and Journal smiled up at me 
from the table in the dean's parlor. Mrs. 
Bond is expected especially to exercise a 



in society, but as horrific in an institution 
of learning. Then the person at the end 
of each table began to help the others to 
oyster stew, with the utmost composure, 
the ladle being in some cases in the hand 
of a young man, in others in that of a 
young woman. No one seemed to have a 
suspicion that the foundations of society 
were in danger. The young people evi- 
dently enjoyed their lunch ; and the pro- 
fessors betrayed no consciousness that 
they were sitting upon a volcano. 

It was pleasant to visit the observatory, 
the library, the museum, with its interest- 
ing collections, the laboratories, with 
their familiar odors, the gymnasium, the 
machine shop and engineering-room in 
the Science Hall, with wood and iron work 
going on, the extensive kitchens, and the 
great laundry, with its piles of freshly 
washed and ironed garments. The dean 
said that the success of a woman in run- 
ning that great laundry was in her eyes a 



owing to her rare personal qualities, she 
has become guide, philosopher and friend 
to most of the young men as well, they 
coming to her voluntarily for counsel and 
sympathy. Her own son is one of the stu- 
dents, and is distinguished both in scholar- 
ship and in athletics. Mrs. Bond, when a 
young Quakeress,began early to be known 
as a speaker and writer. She was for five 
years the instructor in gymnastics at 
Yassar, and was afterwards at the head of 
the Sunday school of the Free Congrega- 
tional Society at Florence, Mass., where I 
believe she also officiated for some time as 
pastor. Here she married ; and after her 
husband's death she went to Swarthmore, 
and was ultimately appointed dean. It 
was a pleasure to find a woman filling so 
important and responsible a position, and 
above all to find her filling it so well — so 
evidently and eminently the right person 
in the right place. 
Mrs. Bond, in answer to the question 
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what she regarded as the special advan- 
tages of Swarthmore College, enumerated 
three : The fact that it stood by itself in the 
country, where the students were isolated 
from the temptations and distractions of 
a large city; that it was co-educational; 
and that it was comparatively a small col- 
lege, thus giving opportunity for more 
personal intercourse between professors 
and students. She said, "There is more 
government here than at most colleges, 
but it is of a very mild character. The 
students enjoy themselves, and when our 
young men go away to foot-ball matches, 
and see something of the life at other col- 
leges, they come back infinitely delighted 
with Swarthmore." 

"Why so? ? ' 

*'Oh, because at the other colleges 
things are not so clean, and there is not 
the home atmosphere." 

Of co-education, Mrs. Bond said, in sub- 
stance : "It certainly is an infinite advan- 
tage to the boys, and on the whole it is 
good for the girls. It is natural for young 
men and women to want to be together, 
and after they have had four years of 
guarded life together under mild but 
effectual supervision, they are better fitted 
for the world than after four years of 
monastic seclusion." 

Mrs. Bond, like several other educators 
who have lately expressed themselves on 
the subject, was much more emphatic as 
to the good results of co-education upon 
the boys than upon the girls. One of the 
few Swarthmore graduates who are not 
thoroughly in favor of co-education had 
lately said that he should by all means 
wish to have his brothers sent to Swarth- 
more, but he should not care to have his 
sister go there. Mrs. Bond wrote to him 
about this, and showed me his answer. 
The objection which he alleged did not 
refer to any bad effect of co-education upon 
the manners or morals of the girls. It 
was in substance Grant Allen's protest 
against giving "a like training for totally 
unlike functions" — that the studies which 
will best fit girls for mothers and house- 
keepers are not the same which will best 
fit young men for doctors, lawyers, minis- 
ters or merchants. The answer, of course, 
is easy. The professions of the doctor, 
lawyer, minister, etc., are as different 
from one another as they are from that of 
a mother and housekeeper ; but there is a 
certain foundation of general culture 
which is regarded as a desirable prelimi- 
nary basis for any profession, and this is 
acquired in college. The special training 
in law, medicine or theology is given after- 
wards in a separate school. No one needs 
the preliminary foundation of general 
culture more than the mother who will 
have to answer the innumerable questions 
of a family of children ; and her training 
for her special vocation, like that for other 
professions, must of necessity be given 
elsewhere, since housekeeping and the 
care of children are things that could not 
well be taught even in a girls' college. 

Thanks to the kindness of the dean and 
the librarian, my day at Swarthmore was 
a delightful experience. And, in view of 
recent developments at Harvard, -I could 
well believe what was told me — that wise 
parents sometimes prefer to send a son 



through the four years' course at Swarth- 
more, and then have him enter the senior 
class at Harvard and take the last year 
there, with the Harvard degree, rather 
than to enter him at Harvard as a young 
and tender freshman. a. s. b. 
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ECHOES FROM THE SOUTH. 

Pleasant echoes from the Franchise Re- 
ception held during the National W. C. T. 
U. convention still come to us from time to 
time in the Southern papers. The Louisi- 
ana Review republished in full the ad- 
dresses of Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick and 
Mrs. Mary Beade Goodale, of that State. 
The Arkansas Woman 1 s Chronicle gave a 
number of bright extracts. The Allendale 
(S. C.) Enterprisejn. the department edited 
by Mrs. Virginia D. Young, devoted a 
column and a half to a very pleasant re- 
port of the occasion. The Texas Indus- 
trial Educator says : 

We opine that many a moss-back South- 
erner, with his narrow hide-bound prej- 
udices that he nurses and calls Southern 
pride, would have shed his moss and been 
glad in his inmost heart if he had been in 
Boston and heard the stirring words of 
humor, of pathos, of eloquence, as they 
fell from Southern women defining their 
positions politically in their several States. 

The Demorest (Ga.) Times, under the 
heading, "Voices from the Southland," 
reports a number of the speeches, and 
says: 

The sentiments expressed by Southern 
women of advanced thought, at the recent 
meeting held at Boston, clearly prove that 
the leaven is working among the better 
class of people of the South, and encour- 
age us to hope that, ere long, the right 
will prevail and woman will be recognized 
as the equal of man in all that pertains to 

citizenship. 

«♦> 

WOELD'S FAIR NOTES. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer, president of the 
Board of Lady Managers, has made a bril- 
liant move to forward the interests of wom- 
en at the World's Fair. She has secured 
the transmission through the State depart- 
ment at Washington of letters addressed 
to the queens of the leading countries of 
Europe, asking that women commissioners 
be appointed, and that the sanction and 
patronage of royalty be accorded them. 
The Chicago Tribune says : 

While the exposition management has 
sent the second commission to Europe and 
has been endeavoring to arouse the United 
States ministers and consuls to action, it 
has remained for the president of the 
Board of Lady Managers to send a polite 
and earnest letter to the queens of Europe, 
and have it dropped into their laps, digni- 
fied by the great seal of the United States 
and invested with all the dignity of diplo- 
matic correspondence. 

At the late banquet given in New York 
in the interests of the World's Fair, Presi- 
dent Palmer, of the Columbian Commis- 
sion, said in the course of his speech: 
"The creation of so large a Board of Lady 
Managers (and I am glad to say here that 
that board would have much preferred the 
name of woman to that of lady) was the 
cause of adverse comment. The course of 
that board has justified the action of the 
commission. It was the first time that 
our government had in any such way rec- 
ognized women. It has dignified woman. 



A responsibility has been placed upon her 
outside of household cares. It has given 
weight to her opinions. It has opened 
new avenues to her efforts. Women who 
have apparently hitherto known nothing 
of life but the delights of the promenade, 
the badinage of the salon, the luxury of 
the boudoir,' or the dolce far niente of sea- 
side loiterings, have sprung forth like 
Minerva from the brain of Jove, full pan- 
oplied for work. They have met on the 
common ground of a common purpose, 
and the women of South Carolina, Arkan- 
sas, Massachusetts and California have es- 
tablished an accord of sympathies which 
must be invaluable in the unification of 
our people." 



Mrs. B. B. Lord was lately re-elected 
Worthy Master of the Grange at Sinclair- 
ville, Chautauqua Co., N. Y. This Grange 
is one of the strongest in the State. It 
has a membership of over 300, and fine 
property, worth about 85,000. 



The Woman's Journal. 

A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded 1870, devoted to Women's 

Interests, and especially to 

Woman Suffrage. 



editoes : 

LUCY STOJNTE, HENRY B. BLACKWEIX, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 



"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, or in 
the world." — Englishicoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
Question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— J2er. Anna II. Shaw. 

"It is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity." — Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Woman's Jouenal. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The WoaiAK's Jocrxal has long been my outlook 
upon, the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
—Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing, what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Journal is the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its liter arv merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. "I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelcla G. Wallace. 
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C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
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Mrs. H. B. Kells, of Mississippi, has 
been elected Associate Editor of the Union 
Signal. 

A republic is the government of the 
spirit ; a republic depends on the self-con- 
trol of each member; you cannot make a 
republic out of muscles and prairies and 
Rocky Mountains ; republics are made of 
the spirit. — Sidney Lanier. 

The Countess Leo Tolstoi is consid- 
ered the good angel of the starving peas- 
ants in Russia. As a result of an appeal 
which she recently printed in one of the 
Moscow papers, hundreds of people of all 
classes and conditions have called at her 
house and left their contributions. Thou- 
sands of roubles have been collected by 
her and sent at once to her sons and 
daughters, who have established public 
kitchens in the stricken districts. 

Principal D. W. Simon, of Edinburgh, 
writing in the Independent (London) on 
Women as Students of Theology, gives an 
enthusiastic, graphic description of what 
he saw at Oberlin College, and his conver- 
sion to faith in the propriety and possibil- 
ity of co-education in theology. He says 
if he still had sons and daughters to edu- 
cate, he knows no place where he would 
be more ready to send them than to "this 
Western American vHlage? f —Gongrega- 
tionalist. 

Dr. Buckley says that his mother does 
not differ with him in his views on the 
woman .question. The remark quoted in 
the Journal was reported to us by a per- 
son who professed to have heard it from 
his mother's own lips; so that we sup- 
posed we had good authority for the state- 
ment. However, we promptly give Dr. 
Buckley the benefit of his contradiction. 
Dr. Buckley quotes from his mother as" 
follows: "I have sometimes said that I 
did not agree with you in everything you 
said, but never in regard to the 'woman 
question.' "—Woman's Journal. 

The Minnesota Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation preaches its faith by using envel- 
opes bearing on one side the names and 
addresses of its officers, on the other a 
paii- of balances with the words : "Govern- 
ments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed"— women are 
- governed. "Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny"— women are taxed. 
"Political power inheres in the people"— 
women are people. To deny these princi- 
ples is to justify despotism. The men 
who refuse the ballot to women can show 
no title to their own. Be just, and leave 
the consequences to Him who said. "Bp 
just." 

The W. C. T. U. of Pomona, Cal., i s 
very active in franchise work, and has hit 
on some unique ways of calling attention 
to the question. On the Fourth of July, 
the Goddess of Liberty appeared in the 
procession chained, with a small boy sit- 
ting on the chain, as typical of woman's 
bondage to the masculine element in all 
matters of the State. A woman in deep 
mourning carried a black banner with the 
words, "Taxation without representation 
is tyranny." The president of the Union 
carried a banner with "Equal Rights" in- 
scribed upon it, and another was borne 
aloft with "Wyoming" on one side, and 
"Work and Win" on the other. 



DO NOT DISBAND. 

We have received the following letter : 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At a business meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of Warren, Pa., held Dec. 
8, the following resolutions were passed 
by unanimous vote : 

Resolved, That we express our gratification 
that the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Warren County has, at our request, adopted 
the Department of Franchise, and has taken up 
the work in earnest, bv appointing county and 
local superintendents. 

Resolved, That, in view of the fact that most 
of the members belong to the W. C. T. U., and 
on account of the difficulty of maintaining a 
separate organization, we disband, and unite our 
efforts with the franchise work of the W. C. T. U. 

Resolved, That the money in the treasury be 
transferred to the Union, to* be used for lectures, 
or for literature favoring the ballot for women. 

Resolved, That we earnestly recommend the 
Woman's Journal as a vigorous and brilliant 
advocate of woman's enfranchisement, devoted 
to advancing her educational, industrial, legal 
and political equality; and urge members to re- 
new their subscriptions. 

A. B. Miller, Sec. 

In spite of our gratitude for the closing 
resolution, we must regret the action of the 
Club iu disbanding. The Woman Suffrage 
Association and the Woman's Christian 



Presbytery proposed to disband the 
church ; but the old lady positively re- 
fused to be disbanded. She wrote to the 
Presbytery that what they ought to do 
was not to disband her — a thing to which 
she would never give her consent — but to 
send a live minister out there to revive 
the church. The result was a flourishing 
! congregation. — Woman's Journal. 

*♦* 

THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

The hotel headquarters for the coming 
National-American Convention at Wash- 
ington will be The Cochran. 

The business headquarters will be the 
Wimodaughsis parlors, 1328 I St. Here 
will be found Miss Mattie Shaw, chairman 
of the Committee on Bailroad Bates, and 
Mrs. M. S. Lockwood, chairman of the 
Committee on Entertainment, who will 
be ready to give information in regard to 
hotels and boarding-places at different 
prices. 

The first executive committee meeting- 



will be held Saturday afternoon, Jan. 16. 

-_ As much important business will come 

Temperance Union are two distinct organ- before the committee, all the State presi- 
izations, aiming at two different objects, dents and State members of the National- 

The W. C. l\ 17. has as its main object I American Executive Committee are uro-ed 

total abstinence for the individual and pro- *-- * . . _ . =• 

hibition for the State. The W. S. A. has 

as its object to secure equal rights for 

women. The W. C. T. U. seeks the ballot 

for women incidentally, as a means to its 

main end. It wisely leaves its members 

free to accept or reject the work of the 

franchise department. To do otherwise 

would be to sacrifice the cooperation of 

many persons who believe in prohibition, 

but who are conscientiously opposed to 

suffrage. We do not say this as a criti- 
cism upon the W. C. T. U. It is sound 

common sense on their part. They want, 

and should have, the cooperation of all 

who are in sympathy with their main ob- 
ject. 

But the suffragists should see that the 

same reasoning applies to them. When 

they disband and merge their organiza- 
tion into that of the W. C. T. TJ., they 
necessarily sacrifice the cooperation of all 

those who believe in equal rights, but who 
do not believe in prohibition. There are 
many such persons. They cannot con- 
scientiously work with the W. C. T. U., 
with whose main object they are not in 
sympathy; but they could and would 
work with a suffrage association. We ap- 
preciate and rejoice in the vast work that 
the W. C. T. TJ. has done in educating in- 
numerable conservative people, and espec- 
ially conservative women, up to a percep- 
tion of the need of equal rights. It is one 
of the greatest forces now in the field- 
perhaps the greatest. But we w^ould have 
every tub stand on its own bottom. Let 
the local suffrage associations cooperate 
heartily with the franchise department of 
the W. C. T. TJ., but let each retain its own 
distinct organization. 
The practical difficulty of maintaining 

vo societies in a small nla™ is sn™ « m «! 



two societies in a small place is sometimes 
considerable, but the Political Equalitv 
Club should not disband, even if it can 
hold but one meeting a year. Bather let 
it take a leaf out of the hook of that coun- 
try Presbyterian church whose member, 
slup was reduced to one old lady. The 



to make a special effort to be present at 
this first meeting. 

«♦*- . 

Those who live on the mountain have a 
longer day than those who live in the val- 
ley. Sometimes all we need to brighten 
our day is to rise a little higher.— Bev. S. 
J. Barrows, 

Miss Florence Balgarnie has gone 
West, after spending Christmas with rel- 
atives in Canada. She has a few vacant 
dates for lectures, from Jan. 23 to Feb. 6. 
During that time she will be in Illinois, 
and her address will be care B. SoinervilJe. 
195 S. Clarke St., Chicago. It will be a 
good opportunity for women's clubs and 
associations in neighboring towns to hear 
this eloquent Englishwoman. 

A series of suffrage conventions in Kan- 
sas will open Feb. 8. Miss Anthony, Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw and Miss Florence Balgar- 
nie will go from Washington to Kansas 
after the Washington convention, Jan. 
17-20, and their services can be obtained 
for lectures or conventions en route on 
unusuaUy favorable terms, by addressing 
the secretary of the Committee on Organ- 
ization, Miss Lucy E. Anthony, 114 ^f 
11th St., Philadelphia. 

Mrs. J. ST. Taylor & Co., of Edinboro, 
Erie Co., Pa., are publishing sis monthlv 
prohibition papers on the cooperative plan 
They offer such low rates that any countv 
or large town can have a paper of its own 
without risk. This plan is ingenious. It 
is for societies to send out several popular 
persons to the business men in town, and 
get advertisements at the rate of $2.00 per 
inch for one year, till they get 56 inches 
or 8112 worth of advertisements, which 
exactly fills the fourth page of the paper. 
This is money enough to pay all expenses 
of 600 papers per month. The society can 
get most of these papers subscribed for at 

II °J I, CtS " Per year » which wU1 leave a 
good balance in the treasury. Further 
particulars and sample copies will be sent 
to all who ap pi y to Mrs. J. x. Taylor & 
Co., Edinboro, Erie Co., Pa. 
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THE DIFFERENCE OF A TITLE. 

For ages, woman has been advanced to 
honor, influence, office, and the highest 
public trusts, if she will accept them in 
aristocratic forms. Women, as members 
of the ruling classes, are emancipated 
from many clogs which yet hinder those 
lower down in the social scale. If it be as 
a representative of a noble family, or of a 
public order, woman is permitted to take 
her place in public affairs. She may be an 
abbess, a countess, a queen. To-day, the 
proudest throne on the globe is honored 
by a woman. No person is shocked that 
she is at the head of empire. It is only 
woman icithout a title that must have no 
privileges. "With a crown on her brow, 
she may enter parliaments, and govern 
empires. With only her own simple per- 
sonal virtues, she may not lift up her hand 
to cast a vote. Now, as a Christian dem- 
ocrat, I assert for her every right and 
every privilege that aristocracy accords 
her. That which is good enough for a 
queen is not too good for my wife. That 
which is noble in a duchess is honorable 
in my daughter. — Henry Ward BeecJter. 



WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The Women's Club of Springfield, Mass., 
has decided to undertake an experimental 
cooking school. Mrs. W. H. Haile and 
Mrs. J. A. Bumrill have each promised 
$100 toward the object. 

The Woman's Club of New Orleans has 
taken up the study of the history of Lou- 
isiana from the days of the aborigines. 

The Unity Circle of Manchester, N. H., 
has been doing an excellent work for five 
years under the lead of Mrs. Elizabeth B. 
Fellows. Its membership consists of 
about twenty-five young women, who 
meet to read and talk about some great 
author. After a careful study of Emerson 
through two or three winters, Carlyle has 
been taken up this season. 

The Woman's Club of Evanston, 111., 
proposes to secure commodious rooms for 
working girls' clubs, where instruction 
and entertainment can be given them. 
This club has voted to join the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs. 

The Silver Cross Club is a new enter- 
prise among New York women. The 
club hopes to extend its membership to 
all self-supporting women, and the aim is 
to be helpful iu a practical way. They 



propose to cooperate in purchasing the 
necessaries of life. They will conduct a 
bureau of information to find employment 
for women. Tliej- will direct women who 
are strangers in the city to respectable 
boarding places within the limits of their 
purse. The expenses of the club are to 
be met through the dues, a nominal 
sum per year. Emily Yerdery-Battey is 
the principal promoter of the enterprise. 

The Social Science Club of Kansas and 
Western Missouri includes twelve different 
club organizations from as many cities. 
Mrs. Laura E. Scammon, Kansas City, 
Mo., is the president; Mrs. G. C. Wilder, 
Manhattan, Kan., the secretary. 

The Girls* Endeavor Club of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., lately held a fair at which an 
attractive feature was a flag drill. The 
girls wore appropriate costumes, and 
gave the drill with the precision of West 
Pointers. 

Mrs. Kate Tryon, late of the Boston 
Adccrtiser and Becord, has been giving be- 
fore women's clubs and other literary 
and social organizations, in the chief New 
England cities, a talk entitled, "Days 
with the Birds." It is devoted to the 
commoner New England song-birds. Mrs. 
Tryon illustrates it witli her own water- 
color paintings, and also gives imitations 
of the music and notes of the birds treated. 



-♦♦*-- 



HER FIRST ATTEMPT. 

Women who find it difficult to overcome 
their timidity sufficiently to speak in pub- 
lic may be encouraged by an early experi- 
ence of Eev. Anna H. Shaw's. When she 
first tried to "speak a piece'" at school, she 
was so frightened that she fainted com- 
pletely away. She was carried into an- 
other room, and brought back to con- 
sciousness. As soon as she recovered, she 
asked to he allowed to go back and try 
again. The teacher refused, declaring 
that she was not well enough; but the 
little girl said: "I must do it to-day if I 
ever speak again, for if it masters me this 
time, I shall never be able to master it." 
Accordingly, they let her try again ; and 
this time she went through with her 
"piece."' Curiously enough, it was the 
poem, "No Sect in Heaven." Miss Shaw 
is to-day one of the most effective speak- 
ers in the country. 



Mrs. Anastasia Beseaux was 118 years 
old when she died of old age in Kischeneff, 
the other day. She was French, and be- 
gan teaching school in Bussia in the reign 
of Alexander I. Alexander II. retired her 
on a pension when she was 92. 

I do not believe that suffrage causes 
women to neglect their domestic duties. 
Certainly such has not been the case in 
Wyoming. I never heard a man complain 
that his wife was less interested in do- 
mestic economy because she had the right 
to vote and took an interest in making the 
community respectable. — Jttdge Kingman. 



Miss Frances E.Willard is rapidly re- 
covering from her late illness, and Miss 
Anna Gordon is getting over an at- 
tack of grippe.* 

Mrs. Carolyn P. Chase has just been 
elected to the school board in Cambridge, 
Mass., receiving two hundred more votes 
than the most popular alderman in her 
ward. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
now living in London, has written a new 
play, called "The Showman's Daughter." 
It is said that she will herself bring it out 
at the Boyalty Theatre, which she has 
leased for the purpose. 

Some aged heiresses of A. T. Stewart 
determined to have no controversy over 
then- wills, and so gave away six million 
dollars, the bulk of their fortune, in 
Christmas gifts. 

Twelve young society ladies in Meriden 
City, Mich., sawed and split five cords of 
wood, to obtain the one dollar each which 
they had agreed to earn and to contribute 
to a Christmas fund for the poor. 

Passionate reproofs are like medicines 
given scalding hot; the patient cannot 
take them. If we wish to do good to those 
we rebuke, we should labor for meekness 
of wisdom, and use soft words for hard 
arguments. — Bodd. 

The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women has appointed 
a committee to consider ways and means 
to aid the Japanese women toward an 
education. Considerable interest was 
aroused in this direction by the address of 
Miss Ume Tsuda, at the December meet- 
ing of the Association, on "Education and 
Enlightenment as the Present Needs of 
Japanese Women." Miss Tsuda has a plan 
to endow a scholarship fund of $8,000, the 
interest of which would enable four young 
women to take a course of training in 
America, and to get such a knowledge of 
our philanthropic institutions as would be 
of much value to them. 

Mrs. Judge Tuley, of Chicago (whose 
husband carried her in his arms to regis- 
ter to vote at the recent school election, 
she being too great an invalid to walk) , is 
much beloved for her charitable work, es- 
pecially among poor children. She had a 
merry Christmas. As Judge Tuley was 
leaving the bench on Dec. 24, after ad- 
journing court, a gentleman stepped up to 
him, and thrusting a roll of greenbacks 
into his hand, said: "I am a stranger in 
the city ; I shall remain only a few days, 
but I want to do something for children's 
charities. I have heard your wife's name 
mentioned in connection with such chari- 
ties, and I wish to give her S500 to expend 
as she sees fit in carrying on her work/' 
The astonished judge tried to thank him, 
and asked his name. "It is of no impor- 
tance whatever," the stranger said, and 
bowed himself out, leaving not the slight- 
est clew to his identity. Mrs. Tuley is 
said to be much delighted with the gift, 
and will do a great deal of good with it. 
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GOODNESS AND MERCY. 

BY MARIANNE rAE.NIXGHJi.3I. 

Pass over the mountains before thee ; 
Fear not, for God's kindness is o'er thee. 
Though the path maj be rough, 
His strength is enough. 
Listen not to a coward heart's pleading ; 
Be sure of the Spirit's wise leading; 
Do thy duty, and be at thy best, 
For God will take care of the rest, 
And goodness and mercy shall follow. 

Take the task that beside thee is lying, 
It waits for thy strenuous trying ; 
Though it taxes thy skill, 
It will yield to thy will ; 
The brave heart is conqueror ever. 
Then make but an earnest endeavor, 
And do what the Master commands 
With leal heart and diligent hands, 
And goodness and mercy shall follow. 

Speak the word that God gives to be spoken, 
Break the bonds that God says shall be broken, 
Nor shrink from the fight 
To be fought for the right. 
Obey him with true loyal meekness, 
But hinder no cause by thy weakness. 
Have faith, and work on to the last, 
Let all doublings remain with the past, 
And goodness and mercy shall follow. 

So often his help has been given, 
So near is the present to heaven, 
That no space for fears 
Has been left by the years ; 
So, cheerily facing the morrow, 
Go forward to joy or to sorrow. 
The God who has blessed all thy days 
Will be with thee in all the new ways, 
And goodness and mercy shall follow. 
. *^» 

SOME NECESSARY SACRIFICES. 

All admit the great change in the posi- 
tion of woman — legal, social and educa- 
tional — within a hundred years. The 
most conservative woman cannot, if she 
would, withdraw herself within the shell 
of the old protection and privacy. The 
shell is not there to receive her ; laws and 
usages are all changed. If she must, 
like the mass of women, toil for her own 
support, she can no longer stay at home 
and spin, for nobody wishes the result of 
her spinning ; she must go out into that 
vast Babel known as the labor market. 
If she is pi'Otected from this necessity, 
the protection goes little farther; law 
and custom all assume that she should 
know something for herself, should do 
something for others. The married wom- 
an is no longer a feme covert, an irrespon- 
sible agent, but in many respects stands 
alone. What we do not always recognize 
is that all these changes imply further 
changes, and that every woman must 
adapt herself, as Emerson said of all of 
us, to "the new works of the new days." 

She must, for instance, learn to keep 
her own accounts, and know something 
of what is comprehensively called "bus- 
iness 7 ' — as if it were, what in some 
respects it is, the essential business of 
life. Formerly it was not so ; indeed, the 
less she knew of all this, her advisers 
thought, the better. "A Woman ought 
to handle Money," wrote Don Francisco 
Manoel two centuries ago, "with as much 
caution as she would a Sword, or Fire, or 
anything else she ought to be afraid of. 
Honey in the hands of a woman is as un- 
becoming as a Weapon.'' But surely this 



is more consistent and intelligible than to 
put her in a state of society where she 
is responsible for her own debts, can 
make her own contracts, can transact 
business independently of her husband, 
and yet leave her wholly ignorant of 
prices, stocks and profits, and thus abso- 
lutely dependent upon some man to do all 
this for her. I have always remembered 
how admirably a Boston merchant of the 
last generation discoursed in public on 
the propriety of explaining business af- 
fairs to women ; but when this was men- 
tioned, years after, to one of his daugh- 
ters, she said, "I only wish he had 
applied it in his own family." A rich 
heiress, the daughter of an eminent finan- 
cier, told me that she was herself abso- 
lutely ignorant of all money matters; 
after her father's death her brothers had 
managed her affairs; then, "of course," 
her husband ; but she herself knew abso- 
lutely nothing. It reminded me of another 
heiress I had known, who was twice 
married ; the first husband lost two-thirds 
of her property; the second made away 
with the rest of it; and she supported 
herself and her child for the rest of her 
life — there being nothing left to tempt a , 
third fortune-hunter— by giving public 
readings. One of the minor achievements 
of an eminent financier now under arrest 
in Xew York is stated to be that of 
sweeping in among his vast losses the 
whole property ($14,000) of two ladies, 
who had assigned to him certain stocks 
or certificates to be transferred for their 
benefit. Perhaps it would be unjust to 
call him a swindler, in this case, or to call 
those other men fortune-hunters; they 
may have expected better results; but 
certainly the absolute ignorance, absolute 
trust, and, one might almost say, absolute 
folly of many confiding women present a 
combined temptation which sometimes 
demoralizes the very elect. 

Again, another necessary sacrifice now 
asked of women — outside of convents, at 
least — is in giving up the bliss of entire 
self-surrender. The time is past when 
women can indulge in the great pleasure? if 
pleasure it be, of absolute self-annihila- 
tion, and complete merging of themselves 
in another. The simple and comprehen- 
sive phrase used in the old Russian mar- 
riage ceremony, "Here, wolf, take thy 
lamb," is no longer practicable ; no mat- 
ter how ready the lamb may be to be 
devoured, the laws and practices of soci- 
ety are no longer constructed that way ; 
and even the lingering "obey- is very like- 
ly so construed by the very clergyman who 
administers it that there is left only the 
most remote and shadowy significance. 
"Why should brides object to it?" said to 
me the most amiable of clergymen's 
wives last summer. "I promised to obey, 
and I am sure I have never done it 
once yet"; while her equally amiable 
husband looked on and smiled. Compare 
this with the period when the Princesse 
de la Roche Suryon could say, in France 
("who was a most discreet woman, and 
unhappy in a husband"), that of three 
faculties of the soul which she had 
when she was married, her husband had 
taken two and left her but one, which 
she would willingly give him, "for 



that she now neither had will nor under- 
standing, and only retained the memory 
that she had once possessed them, which 
served only more to grieve her for the 
loss." This was more than two centuries 
ago, and about that time Don Francisco 
Manoel, whose delightful hand-book— al- 
ready quoted — "The Government of a 
Wife," being rendered into English by 
Capt. John Stevens (16&7), was for a long 
time held a good model of vigorous 
domestic discipline, wrote as follows: 
"Singing," he says, "is a Heavenly Per- 
fection, if a Woman has discretion to 
know when to use and when to forbear it ; 
it is always commendable for her to di- 
vert herself, to please her Husband, to be 
sociable among other Women ; but to be 
heard to Sing in the company of other 
-Men, without the express Command of 
her Husband, is not only vain, foolish 
and undecent, but savors much of Impu- 
dence" (p. 61). The whole condition of 
things has changed. A woman cannot, 
if she would, lead the life which would 
two centuries ago, and in Europe, have 
been the only life recognized as com- 
mendable and proper. 
I And she must, finally sacrifice some- 
thing of her privacy. If she works in 
the world, she must do it in her own 
name and be known in the world. She 
must no longer yield to that impulse 
which made the sisters of Scudery and 
Mendelssohn and Keander efface them- 
selves, and hide their own work under 
their brothers' names. Dr. Dynes, presi- 
dent of the Middle Georgia Military and 
Agricultural College, has lately been de- 
scribing in a lecture how one of the most 
momentous inventions in all history, that 
of the cotton-gin, was really the work of 
a woman. It has been long known that 
Eli Whitney, its recognized inventor, was 
encouraged and aided by Mrs. Greene, 
the widow of Gen. Greene, with whom he 
was then living. But Dn Lynes shows 
that the scheme really originated with 
her ; that it failed at first, because wooden 
teeth were used, and Whitney was then 
ready to abandon it, when she proposed 
iron wire, which was adopted; the ma- 
chine then worked perfectly, and has been 
ever since used in very much the same 
form. It was then an unheard-of thing 
for a woman to take out a patent, and the 
result was that Eli Whitney, whose share 
was merely mechanical, has ever since 
had the fame of the invention. Pres. 
Dynes points out that essentially the 
same thing happened in case of Miss 
Douise McLaughlin, the American in- 
ventor of what is called underglaze paint- 
ing on pottery. These are the things that 
are destined to disappear. The pleasing 
art of self-extinction is one of the de- 
lights which the woman of the future will 
have to sacrifice.— T. W. J2., in Harper's 
Bazar. - 



SOCIAL INFLUENCES. 



The young man and young woman who - 
do not noticeably improve in each other's 
society^ must in some way be wrong in 
heart or mind. All the way upward in the 
scale of intelligence, human beings are 
better by all the contact they have with 
other minds worth knowing, and at the 
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Tery top of the scale will be found the 
most brilliant men and women, who are 
■quite as desirous of meeting others of their 
hind as the most irrepressible young per- 
son who has just "come out.-' To belittle 
the social circle and its influence because 
some of its members are silly, others 
stupid, and an occasional person bad, is as 
foolish as to decline to go to church be- 
cause some ministers preach prosy ser- 
mons, some deacons drive hard bargains, 
and many theologians are quarreling with 
one another. — Chautauquan. 

*♦» 

OUR CANADIAN COUSINS. 

A Massachusetts woman now visiting in 
Pictou, Ontario, says in a private letter to 
one of the editors of the Woman's Journal : 

"I am surprised and delighted at the po- 
litical rights enjoyed by the women of this 
province. There is for all voting a prop- 
erty qualification, which knows no differ- 
ence between men and women property- 
holders. Single women and widows pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications vote on 
all municipal matters. In the case of 
married women, the husband may qualify 
on the wife's property, if he chooses, and 
vote ; although, should he have property 
of his own, he can have but one vote f or 
both the prox>erties. The married woman 
cannot vote. 

"The property unit is a very low one, 
so that practically every industrious and 
thrifty person has a vote. 

"In this town, to vote on matters re- 
quiring special outlays of money, or on 
matters of special importance to the town 
as a town, the amount of the property 
qualification is raised to something like 
$SO0. The Australian system of voting 
prevails, and women very generally vote, 
they tell me. So far as I have been able 
to observe, this seems to be a quiet and 
well-ordered community, with intelligent, 
happy homes, and pleasant social life. 
Those evils which many of our good New 
England people fear from the introduction 
of municipal suffrage are conspicuously 

absent.*' 

♦♦* 

EXCITEMENT IN ST. LOUIS. 

There is excitement in the American 
Medical College of St. Louis, Mo., the 
only medical school in that city which 
admits women. A number of the male 
students object to the presence of women 
students in the classes, and have tried in 
every indirect way to get rid of them. 
Failing in this, they drew up a petition to 
the dean, Dr. E. Younkin, asking that 
women be excluded from the college. The 
•dean took no notice of the petition. A 
-committee called upon him to urge the 
matter. He said he should not think of 
turning out the women students. It is re- 
ported that he declared, in addition, that 
the signers of the petition who would 
withdraw then* names from the paper 
would be allowed to remain in the college ; 
the others might consider themselves ex- 
pelled. "A number of students followed 
the advice of the dean and severed their 
connection with the conspiracy to oust 
the ladies; but sixteen others viewed the 
matter in a different light, and were ex- 
pelled." The faculty has divided upon 



the question, part of them siding with the 
dean and part with the boys. It is hardly 
likely that the college will take a back- 
ward step by excluding women now 
when the most famous medical schools of 
Europe admit them, and when new college 
doors are opening to them on every side. 
But it seems an extreme measure to expel 
the students who petitioned, unless the 
petition was expressed in terms grossly 
insulting to the women students or to the 
faculty. A few years hence, the foolish 
boys will be sufficiently punished by then- 
own shame for such an act.. Another 
outcome^of the present trouble is the organ- 
ization of a women's medical college, its 
scope to embrace, beside the school of 
general medicine and surgery, the special 
departments of midwifery, nursing and 
the medical education of Christian mis- 
sionaries. 

<♦* 

WOMEN AND THE PULPIT. 

In answer to some who object to women 
appearing in the pulpit, the eloquent Irish 
Methodist preacher, Rev. "William Car- 
man, replied : "Is the presence of woman 
in the pulpit obnoxious? The solutionis 
mechanical. Let the pulpit be removed 
and let the woman be left.'" The answer 
is happy, and its logic irresistible. "Who 
can understand, at any rate, why women 
should be thought so competent to ex- 
pound the Bible in the Sunday school that 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the work of 
teaching is committed to them, and alto- 
gether incompetent to expound the same 
book to larger audiences of adults? If 
broader education and larger training are 
needed, the colleges and theological semi- 
naries should be able to supply the de- 
ficiency. — Our Bible Teacher. 
- «♦> 



mont lady, "given to hospitality,*' who 
entertains at her house all the suffrage 
speakers that pass through her town. The 
West Newton lady who had the benefit of 
this unexpected "find'' had worked most 
efficiently for the Fair, and no one better 
deserved a bit of fun at its close. It may 
be added that no one more thoroughly 
enjoys a hearty laugh. In this case the 
joke was too good to be kept, and it is 
given to our readers accordingly. 

a. s. B. 

MEETING IN WOECESTEE. 

The convention to be held in Worcester, 
Mass., on the 14th inst., is on account of 
much illness among the members of the 
League, to be simply an evening meeting 
in Trinity Church. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin will 
be the speakers from out of town. Local 
speakers will be announced in the Wor- 
cester papers . Suffragists from the neigh- 
boring towns, as well as from Worcester, 
should avail themselves of the opportunity 
to attend this meeting. Mrs. E. E. Foster, 
at 37 Clifton Street, is the secretary of the 
League, to whom application may be 
made for further information. 



A BARBEL OF APPLES, 

The fact that all things are not what 
they seem was comically illustrated by a 
barrel sent from Vermont to the Suffrage 
Fair. It arrived toward the end of the 
Fair. Its top was hastily removed, and 
it presented the appearance of a barrel of 
apples. As a barrel of apples it was 
bought by a West Newton lady, whose 
husband is very fond of that fruit. When 
the family penetrated below the surface 
of the apples, the barrel was found to be 
like those "wonder-balls*' of yarn given 
for Christmas presents, which unexpect- 
edly drop forth gift after gift as the yarn 
is unwound in knitting. That barrel con- 
tained, under the top layer of apples, two 
pounds of butter, a bushel of potatoes, a 
fir balsam cushion, two worsted mats, a 
five-pointed pin-cushion, six Health Cal- 
endars, and last, but not least, seven pro- 
digious Vermont turnips, each of them as 
big as a pumpkin. The lady wrapped 
these vegetable curiosities in tissue paper, 
and made Christmas presents of them to 
her brothers. Of course the donor of the 
barrel had expected that it would be un- 
packed and its varied contents properly 
distributed upon the Vermont table at 
the Fair. There was no name with the 
barrel, but the town from which it was ex- 
pressed, together with the presence of the 
Health Calendars, sufficiently identifies the 
sender as a certain small, bright-eyed Ver- 
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Women with the requisite property] 
qualifications voted in the city elections 
of Canada this week. 

Mrs. E. W. Allen, Lady Commission- 
er of Oregon, is canvassing that State in 
the interests of the Exposition. She has 
found many women engaged in unusual 
pursuits, among them one who has worked 
twenty years as a stone-cutter. 

Mrs. Axxie Louise Cary Raymond 
has always been a friend of the Maine 
General Hospital. She has made many 
liberal pecuniary gifts to the institution, 
has established free beds, and her last gift 
has been the complete fitting up of two 
rooms for the use of patients. 

Miss Emma Van Vechten, of Cedar 
Eapids, the daughter of one of Iowa's 
staunch suffragists, is an expert wood 
carver. The Iowa Woman's Standard says : 
"She has already done several pieces of 
work for which, she received S500, and is 
now in Cincinnati, where she is complet- 
ing her course of instruction." 
* Mrs. Y. jST. Dunphy has succeeded to 
the business of her late husband, who was 
the largest bill-poster on the Pacific coast. 
She has made a remarkable success. She 
owns or controls a majority of the city 
bill boards, and makes a specialty of tack- 
ing, bill-posting, advertising signs, and dis- 
tributing. The leading firms of San 
Francisco are her references. 

David B. Hill ceased on New Year's 
Day to be Governor of New York, and one 
of his last acts was the pardoning of a 
number of criminals ; all men, of course. 
Of the last batch of sis vjardoned, two 
were murderers under life sentences, and 
one was serving a term for the eruelest of 
all assaults on a woman. All these par- 
doned criminals are now citizens qualified 
to vote, while the noblest women of the 
State are disfranchised. — Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The January number of the Working 
Women's Journal, published by the New 
Century Guild of Working Women in Phil- 
adelphia, Penn., contains a thoughtful 
editorial, signed Esther Lewis Jones, on 
the limitations, failures, needs, successes 
and aspirations of women in business. 
As to the outlook, the writer says among 
other things : "The right to vote will give 
woman civil status, and will serve as a 
powerful lever to raise her business con- 
dition. Having this responsibility, she 
will grow by the use of her privilege into 
sufficient strength to meet the obligation.'' 

At the Ladies' High School, Leaming- 
ton, England, an address was lately given 
by the speaker of the House of Commons. 
He said the number of high schools was 
rapidly increasing all over the country. 
Their object was to raise the education of 
girls to the same level as that so long en- 
joyed by hoys. They had succeeded even 
beyond the hopes of their promoters. 
The boys, the speaker said, would have 
to bestir themselves. Everywhere the 
girls were running them hard. In botany, 
English and mathematics they were not 
to be easily beaten, if beaten at all. This 
education of girls would make a powerful 
impression upon the social and intellec- 
tual life of England. Already the moral 
tone of the country was raised. 



THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 

The National- American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its 24th annual convention in 
Washington, D. C, January 17, 18, 19, 20, 1892. 

The executive sessions, as well as the public, 
meetings, will be held in the Church of Our 
Father, corner L and Thirteenth Streets. 

Among the speakers will he Mrs. Lide Meri- 
wether, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Elizabeth Lyle 
Saxon, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Madame Clara Neymann, Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. 
May "Wright Sewall. Other speakers invited are : 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Senators' Hoar, Warren, Carey, Stanford and 
Dolph. 

Discussions on the following subjects : Meth- 
ods of Work in State Legislatures, Constitution- 
ality of Extending Suffrage by Legislative En- 
actments, and the Columbian Exposition, will 
be led by Lillie Devereux Blake, Susan B. An- 
thony and Isabella Beeeher Hooker. 

It is hoped to open a new feature at this con- 
vention, that of having a daily parliamentary 
drill. 

A reception will be held on one evening of the 
convention. 

On the opening Sunday, the sermon will be 
preached by the Rev. Mila F. Tupper. 

IXSTIlTrCTIOXS TO DELEGATES. 

Reduced rates have been granted by the 
Southern Passenger Association, territory south 
of the Ohio and Potomac and east of the Missis- 
sippi Rivers ; Central Traffic Association, terri- 
tory east of Mississippi River to Pittsburg and 
Niagara Falls ; and by the Trunk Line Passenger 
Committee, territory from Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
Salamanca, N. Y., Pittsburg, Pa., Bellaire, Ohio, 
Wheeling, Parkersburg, Charleston, W. Ta., 
and points east thereof, excepting New England, 
on the certificate plan of a fare and a third for 
the round trip. 

1. All persons availing themselves of the re- 
duction must pay full first-class fare going to 
the meeting. 

2. Certificates must be obtained of the ticket 
agent at starting point, and signed in Washing- 
ton before presentation at the ticket office there, 
in order to obtain the concession returning. 

3. The return journey must be made over the 
same line over which the going journey is made, 
and the return ticket shall in all cases be closely 
limited to continuous passage to destination. 

4. No reduction in fare will be made on the 
return passage if the ticket is purchased more 
than three days before the opening of the meet- 
ing, or the return ticket more than three days 
after the adjournment. 

5. No refund will be made on account of any 
person failing to obtain a certificate. 

A reduction may be granted by the New 
England Association, and, in that case, the above 
instructions will apply. 

Mattie A. N. Shaw, Chairman, 74S N. 19th St., I 
Philadelphia. 

Rachel Foster Avehy, 

Cor. Sec. N. A. W. S. A. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Hotel headquarters will be at Hotel Cochran, 
cor. 14th and K Streets. 

Business headquarters will be at the Suffrage 
Office in the Wimodaughsis Building, No. 132S 
1 Street. 

All delegates who have not engaged rooms be- 
fore coming to Washington, should, if they wish 
the assistance of the Entertainment Committee, 
report at No. 1328 I Street, where they will find 
Mrs. Mary Lockwood, Chairman of Committee. 

The Railroad Committee will also have head- 
quarters there. Mattie A. N. Shaw, Chairman 
of Committee. 

Admission to day sessions FREE. 

Evening sessions, 25 cents. 

Reserved seats, 35 cents. 



THE INVENTOR OF THE COTTON GIN. 

The citizens of Augusta, Ga., propose 
to erect a monument in that city to Eli 
Whitney, as the inventor of the cotton 

gin. 

Col. J. Colton Lynes, president of the 
Middle Georgia Military and Agricultural 
College at Milledgeville, has lately called 
attention agaiD to the now well-ascer- 
tained fact that the cotton-gin was in- 
vented, not by Eli Whitney, bnt by his 
friend, Mrs. Greene. 

A person who has rendered distinguished 
service to humanity would be better com- 
memorated by a memorial in the form of 
some useful and helpful institution than 
by a shaft of stone : but if a monument is 
to be erected to the inventor of the cotton 
gin, it should at least be erected to the 
right person. 

THE RIGHT TO BE WELL BORN. 

The right of every child to be well born 
is an aphorism, and demands observance 
from all disinterested philanthropists, as 
well as those who selfishly love only their 
own, and desire their children to inherit 
joy and blessedness. All expectant moth- 
ers should present their bodies a beauti- 
ful, living sacrifice unto God, the Good, 
that the nerves, the blood, the very atoms 
may be impregnated by His Spirit. By 
these methods, a kingly and queenly race 
of beings will be generated to inhabit the 
earth. What higher motive can a man have 
in life than to labor steadily to prepare the 
way for the coming of a higher, a better 
humanity? What more legitimate object 
can life oiler? What purer or more last- 
ing joy than to be the father of a family 
of boys, bright, active, pure, manly, chiv- 
alrous ; and girls, beautiful, devout, lov- 
ing and conscientious, with abundant 
health and buoyancy to diffuse joy through 
the household while making themselves 
ready to take their place as wives and 
mothers of an improved type of mankind? 

Such a consummation can never be 
attained while such dense ignorance pre- 
vails in our profession aud is reflected by 
laymen. All their scientific studies and 
years of medical practice have failed to 
convict men of the wrongs and outrages 
done to women; wrongs that no divine 
laws sanction, and no legal enactments 
can avert. Physicians with twenty-live 
years of professional experience are still 
sure that the old, abusive practice is right. 
The physician is a witness of the modern 
death-struggles and horrors of maternity; 
he sees lives pass out of his sight; he 
makes vain attempts to restore broken 
constitutions, broken by violating divine 
laws that govern organic matter ; lairs 
that are obeyed by all animal instinct; 
yet all this knowledge, observation and 
experience have failed to reveal to the be- 
nighted intellect and obtuse moral sense 
of the ordinary practitioner this great 
wrong. He makes no note of the unhal- 
lowed abuse that only man dares ; neither 
will he mark the disastrous and deteriorat- 
ing effect of this waste of vital force on 
his own offspring. The mental, moral 
and physical imperfections of the rising 
generation are largely the result of out- 
raged motherhood. — Dr. Caroline B. Wins- 
low , in Athena. 
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THE NOSE OF THE CAMEL. 

There was a debate between Harvard 

and Yale orators in Sanders' Theatre, .on 

the 15th inst., on the question of a "Young 

Man's Duty iu the CoraiDg Election."' The 

question was : 

Resolved, That a young man, casting his first 
ballot in 1892, should cast it for the nominees of 
the Democratic party . 

The curious fact in the ease is that the 
Harvard Annex and Wellesley students 
were invited to pour the tea at the recep- 
tion, and afterward, at the discussion, 
seats were reserved for the Harvard 
Faculty and for the Wellesley students. 
But if the women students are invited to 
hear how and why men should vote, can it 
be kept out of these women's heads that the 
reasons urged for the voting of men apply 
equally to women? Beware of the camel's 
nose! Lucy Stoke. 



local interest. In April Louisiana will 
hold her critical election, and decide for 
or against the lottery. Congress will be 
sitting through half the year, and each 
side will endeavor to make capital for the 
congressional and presidential elections 
of November. The year will be full of the 
agitation of questions having to do with 
woman suffrage, temperance, labor, immi- 
gration, naturalization, and the alarming 
influx of foreign unskilled labor. In many 
parts of the country, educational and mu- 
nicipal problems will create local storm 
centres. In short, the year 1892 will be 
full of interest for the observer of Ameri- 
can life and public affairs. 

Henry B. Black well. 



CALIFORNIA TEACHERS FOR SUFFRAGE. 

At the meeting of the San Diego County 
(California) Teachers* Institute, held Dec. 
21—24, about two hundred and twenty 
teachers being present, besides prominent 
lovers of education, the following reso- 
lution was adopted with enthusiasm : 

Resolved, That the laws of California should 
be so amended as to grant full suffrage to women. 

There were only about ten negative 

votes. 

♦♦♦ i — -— 

PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE THIS YEAR. 

The year 1892 will be greatly occupied 
with the presidential election, which will 
occur next November. Now is the time 
for the suffragists to press upon every 
State Legislature at present in session 
the demand for a statute enabling women 
to vote in the coming presidential elec- 
tion. During this year State Legislatures 
will be in session as follows : 

Iowa Legislature meets Jan. 4, 1892. 

Louisiana " " May 9, «' 

Maryland " " Jan. 6, •« 

Massac'etts » . « ■ Jan. 6, « 

Mississippi " •' Jan. 5, " 

Montana li " Jan. 4, " 

New Jersey " i( Jan. 12, li 

New York *' " Jan. 5, " 

Rhode Isl. '« '• May 31, Ji 

Vermont " " Oct. 5, " 

The presidential election will take place 
on Tuesday, Nov. 8, 1892. In these ten 
States, therefore, the Legislatures should 
be petitioned for presidential woman suf- 
frage. In several of them there will be 
United States senators to elect, redistrict- 
ing to effect, ballot laws to improve, and 
various legislative matters of engrossing 



THE TORONTO ELECTION. 

The Toronto municipal election just past 
was the most exciting ever held in that 
city, and the women came out to vote in 
large numbers. The questions of free 
textbooks in the schools and of Sunday 
street cars were to be decided; interest 
ran high over the mayoralty contest, and 
five women were among the candidates 
for the school board. The election went 
in favor of free text books and against 
Sunday street cars. Several women were 
elected to the school board, including Dr. 
Augusta Stowe Gullen and Mrs. R. Mc- 
Donnell, the -latter heading the list in her 
own ward. Mr. Fleming, who was re- 
garded as the workingmen's candidate, 
was elected mayor by a small majority, 
and received an ovation, the city going al- 
most wild with enthusiasm. The mayor- 
elect, in his address on the occasion, said 
"He never had made any special profes- 
sions towards workingmen, but he had al- 
ways worked for their advantage when he 
had an opportunity. He also wished to 
thank the ladies of Toronto for their great 
assistance." This was received with ap- 
plause. 

1*4 

A little girl, when asked how she could 
tell if she was a Christian, answered : "If 
I try to do just what Jesus would if he 
was a little girl like me and lived in my 
house."* 

There is a pledge I wish we all might 
take: "I promise, by God's grace, to say 
nothing discouraging about the work nor 
disparaging about the workers." — Frances 
JEJ. Willard. 

In almost every case, it is only by legis- 
lation that the roots of great evils can be 
touched at all, and that the social diseases 
of pauperism and vice and crime can be 
brought within hope of cure. Women 
with the tenderest hearts and best inten- 
tions go on laboring all their lifetimes, 
often, in merely pruning the off-shoots of 
these evil roots, in striving to allay and 
abate the symptoms of the disease. But 
the nobler and much more philanthropic 
work of plucking up the roots, or curing 
the disease, they have been forced to 
leave. — Frances Power Cobbe. 



Lady Henry Somerset and Frances 
Willard, it is said, are about to take edi- 
torial charge of the Union Signal. Miss 
Mary Allen West having been granted a 
six months" vacation. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas E. S. A., has arranged for a series 
of thirty or more equal suffrage conven- 
tions to be held through the State, begin- 
ning on Feb. 8 and 9 at Kansas City, and 
going westward. 

The Michigan State Grange passed res- 
olutions asking for the appointment of 
women upon the board of control of the 
Industrial School for Girls at Adrian, and 
that at least one woman be placed upon 
the boards of county school examiners. 

An exchange for woman's work has 
been opened by the ladies of the American 
colony in Paris on the plan of the ex- 
changes in this country. American pies, 
cake and other specialties are provided, 
and a circulating library has been organ- 
ized. 

At the last meeting of the Political 
Equality Club of Meriden, Conn., Mr. 
Isaac 0. Lewis, an earnest and interested 
member, announced that he would give 
the Club ten thousand dollars to use for 
woman suffrage. The women of Meriden 
are happy, and men and women all over 
the country who believe in equal rights 
will feel their hearts rejoiced when they 
hear of it. 

"I am not old," says Mrs. Mary A .Liver- 
more, aged 70. "About four years ago, 
I was at a little gathering of people, in 
which were Dr. Holmes and Mr. Whittier. 
They got to talking of ages. Mr. "Whittier 
and Dr. Holmes were then near 80, to 
which they confessed. 'By the way,' said 
Mr. Whittier to me, 'you have not said 
how old you are.' I was then approach- 
ing 67, and when I told them, Mr. Whit- 
tier said, 'Get thee along. Get thee along. 
Thou art but a giddy girl.' " — Boston Trav- 
eller. 

Mrs. Kingsley, wife of Charles Kings- 
ley, died a few days ago, after having 
survived her distinguished husband many 
years. She was a valuable helpmate to 
him in both his literary and his parochial 
work. At Eversley they were the pioneers 
in all those valuable parochial agencies 
(coal, clothing and shoe clubs, Sunday 
school, lending library, etc.) which are 
now to be found in every w T ell-ordered 
English village, but which were then 
almost unknown. She did nearly the 
whole of her husband's waiting (novels, 
sermons, review articles) from his dicta- 
tion. Charles Kingsley's life was short- 
ened by the unhealthy situation of his 
house at Eversley, which also seriously 
injured his wife's health. Mrs. Kingsley 
passed the last fifteen years of her life at 
Bishop's Tachbrook, a charming old-fash- 
ioned village near Leamington. The Queen 
offered her a set of apartments in Hamp- 
ton Court Palace shortly after Kingsley's 
death, but she declined them. 
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A TEITE STOEY. 
BY MRS. CAEHIE I.ANE CHAPMAX. 

Li Po Ton was a little Chinese maiden, 
born in the inland province of Hupeh, in 
far-away China. 

Her earliest recollection was of sitting, 
with her little twin brother, Chin Wah, in 
her grandfather's sunny garden, which 
ran close down to the big, blue Han River, 
and watching the boats of every imagina- 
ble color and size, as they floated down 
to the great Yangtse Kiang. The little 
maiden's grandfather. Chin Wah Ton, was I 
known as a rich man in those parts. He j 
had two great rice fields, a tobacco plan- I 
tation, an orchard of cherries, and a com- I 
f ortable house, on the roof of which was j 
a most wonderful garden, full of fat cab- 
bages and fresh-smelling leeks. He was a 
man of much influence, and many came 
to seekhis advice and instructions. At one 
time he had been a kuan, and ever since 
had carried an added prestige and dignity. 
His learning and pietj' were famed all 
through the province, even so far away as 
the great city df Wuchang, where he made 
a journey in his richly upholstered palan- 
quin twice every year, , to sell the mer- 
chants there the products of his lands. 

In one particular only had he ever been 
unfortunate. He had three wives and 
many children ; but, despite his piety, the 
children had all been girls, save one. Chin 
Wah Ton hated girls, and his whole affec- 
tion was lavished upon this son. Upon 
him would depend not only the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the family name, but 
the more important duty of performing 
those annual ceremonials at the grave of 
his father, through which aid alone the 
soul of Chin Wah might hope to rest in 
peace. 

The son grew and prospered : but alas .' 
when he had been married but three years, 
he fell sick and died. The grief of the 
father was piteous to see ; but in the midst 
of his sorrow there was one hope. The 
son had himself had a son, the little twin 
brother of Li Po Ton, who had been named 
after his grandfather, Chin Wah Ton. So 
it came about that the little Chin Wah 
became the light and joy of his grand- 
father's eyes — his one hope and happiness. 

Two more contented children would be 
hard to And than these little twins of 
Hupeh. All the long sunny days they 
flitted about like gay butterflies among 
the garden plants; now picking up the 
red cherries which had fallen from the 
big trees ; now sailing in a tub their little 
toy boats, all covered with bright stream- 
ers, exactly like those they saw on the 
great river: and now climbing to the roof- 
top to look at the wonderful garden. To 
be sure, when one of the brilliant butter- 
flies sailed temptingly through the air, and 
Chin W T ah rushed after it in gay pursuit, 
little Li Po Ton was left far behind in the 
chase, for her poor bound feet refused to 
carry her, and when she tried to run, they 
ached piteously. There were many other 
games in which she found herself dis- 
tanced ; but little Chin Wah was patient 
and good, and she was happy— innocent, 
sweet little Li Po Ton 1 Yet there was 
another grief which sometimes sent a 
quick, sharp pain through her little child- 



heart: for she had not been slow to notice 
that her grandfather, the great Chin Wall, 
had plenty of caresses and words of affec- 
tion for her twin brother, but paid no 
more attention to her than if she had been 
one of the cabbages in his garden. WTiy 
was it so ? We shall see. 

One day she missed little Chin Wah, 
and although she hunted all through the 
garden, he was nowhere to be found. At 
last he came running out of the house, his 
eyes shining and his face all aglow with 
excitement ; but when he saw Li Po Ton 
standing, pleased and glad, in the shadow 
of a rose bush, he drew himself up into an 
affected attitude of superiority, and looked 
scornfully at her. 

i; Oh, ho !" he exclaimed. "I can't play 
with you any more. I have just had my 
first lesson in reading, and a man is com- 
ing every day to teach me more. I am 
going to be a great man, like grandfather, 
and ride in a palanquin; but you can't 
learn to read. Grandfather said so. You 
are a girl.*' 

Poor little maid! For the first time she 
saw the barrier between them. The next 
day, when she cautiously peeped through 
the door, and saw Chin Wah standing, 
straight aud proud, before a strange man, 
who was showing him curious figures on a 
strip of red paper, she seemed to realize 
at once that the happy playtime had gone 
forever. If there had been any hope left 
in her .mind that the good times might 
return, it was effectually dispelled when, 
a little later, on the day of the great an- 
nual festival; she saw little Chin Wah 
ready to go with his grandfather to see 
the ceremonies. Little girls, and big ones, 
too, for that matter, always stayed at 
home : but it was a grand gala day for the 
boys. After the manner of his country- 
men, Chin Wah was clad in a suit entirely 
new. Very wonderful, Li Po Ton thought 
it. Indeed, with his wide trousers of 
bright green silk, his tunic of blue bro- 
cade, bound with white silk and covered 
with gold embroidery, his purple em- 
broidered shoes, and the long skeins of 
red silk braided into his black queue, Chin 
Wah did cut a most remarkable figure, 
and looked very like one of the pretty 
butterflies he was fond of chasing. He 
caught sight of his little sister, and threw 
her another of his scornful glances. It 
was then she knew the barrier between 
them could never be crossed. 

After that, she passed her time curled 
up on a cushion by her mother's side, 
learning to sew and to embroider. Her 
only pleasure was the hour she walked in 
the garden. Although she had no com- 
panion, and her poor feet could only hob- 
ble, yet the bright skies, the familiar blue 
river and the old cherry trees were restful 
to her sight, and filled her mind with 
something akin to peace and contentment. 

One day, when she was twelve years 
old, her grandfather sent for her/ She 
found him sitting cross-legged on the 
floor, opposite a strange man, who wore 
the most wonderful queue she had ever 
seen. As he sat on his cushion, it lay on 
the floor like a great snake, and seemed 
to reach half across the room. Both were 
smoking long pipes, aud neither seemed 
to see her as she entered. She stood be- 



fore them motionless and with downcast 
eyes. Without speaking, Chin Wah mo- 
tioned her to stand nearer his guest. She 
could not tell why, but somehow this 
stranger, with his fierce black eyes, filled 
her with terror, and she felt that his pres- 
ence boded her no good. Cold chills ran 
up and down her back as he tapped her 
on the head, examined her feet, felt of 
her arms, shoulders and legs. 

"Pretty girl; good girl," grunted Chin 
Wah. 

Indeed, she was a pretty sight, with her 
plump pink cheeks, soft black eyes, and 
delicate mouth, filled with sharp white 
teeth; but she had never heard this be- 
fore. 

"Ugh!** exclaimed the stranger, ' : no 
good; too fat; too little." 

With another gesture from Chin Wah, 
Li Po Ton was sent from the room. What 
could it mean, this new mystery ? She ran 
straight to her mother, and told her what 
had happened. But the mother knew noth- 
ing. She could guess, however. She knew 
how Chin Wah hated girls. She was fa- 
miliar with his grasping disposition, and 
had heard his grumblings when he paid 
the marriage portion of each of his many 
daughters. It was not unlikely he thought 
to gain something from his granddaugh- 
ter, whom he had always treated with 
contempt. Gently as she could, she told 
the maiden what she feared it might mean, 
and together they wept. Disentangling 
herself from her mother's arms, Li Po 
crept back to the door of the reception- 
room, and cautiously peeped within. The 
stranger was counting out a handful of 
money, and, as he did so, muttering be- 
tween the puffs of his long pipe, "Too 
j much, too much!" With her heart filled 
with terror, Li Po Ton flew back to her 
mother, and fell at her feet in a spasm of 
agonized weeping. 

Soon Chin Wah called her again, and, 
bidding her say good-bye to her mother, 
told her she was to go away with the 
stranger. Chinese children, of both sexes, 
are taught filial respect and obedience to 
a remarkable degree ; and Li Po Ton had 
no thought to question whither she was 
going, or why. With a dull, heavy pain 
in her heart, she was placed in the palan- 
quin by the side of the strange man. All 
day long they travelled, and the little girl 
sat as still as a mouse, speaking not a 
word. At night they went on board a 
boat. Li Po was put into a bunk, where, 
with her head buried in the blankets, she 
quietly cried herself to sleep. In a day 
or two they came in sight of a great city : 
and the noise and confusion, so new to 
her, abstracted her attention to the ex- 
clusion of her own misery. Then they 
were carried to the biggest ship she had 
ever seen, and she was put to bed in a berth, 
several feet from the floor. All around her 
were other passengers, and not a few 
girls near her own age, who seemed also 
to belong to the stranger. With these 
she might have found companionship; but 
soon the rocking of the ship sent them all 
to bed, and the dreadful sea-sickness 
made her forget all else. The time seemed 
interminable, w^ith no one to comfort or 
say one word of cheer. She wondered in 
vain to what strange land she might be 
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going, for the stranger guardian had 
never seen fit to give her any information 
as to her destination. Had she known 
how to pray, she would have prayed for 
death. As it was, she looked through the 
round port-hole windows at the rolling, 
foam-capped waves, and longed to bury 
all her sorrows beneath them forever. 

Well might she make this wish, for Li 
Po Ton was a slave. 

At last they came to land, and she was 
led down the gang-plank into a great 
crowd of shonting, noisy people. Some 
men, with a strange dress of blue cloth 
and brass buttons, hustled her into a dark, 
gloomy room, where there were many 
Chinamen and a few Chiuese girls. There, 
they stood, glancing timidly about them, 
with the same hunted look in their faces 
that she felt must be in her own. She 
longed to speak to them; perhaps they 
could tell her where they were : but she 
saw the fierce eyes of the stranger upon 
her, and she dared not. 

There was a great deal of talking in a 
strange language, a great many questions 
asked and answered, a showing of white 
tickets — all a mystery to her. Then she 
was hurried again into the street, and, 
with all the other girls, was seated in a 
queer vehicle, which whizzed along the 
streets, and stopped for people to get on 
and off. It all interested, but -it terrified 
her. At last they got off the car, the 
stranger leading, or rather driving them 
down & dark, narrow alley. Here she 
felt more at home, for the people were her 
own countrymen, although they stared at 
-them in an uncomfortable manner. The 
stranger led them into a long, low room, 
already crowded with Chinamen. No 
sooner were they inside than a big, fat 
man, whom the others called Wah Lee, 
shouted : "Which is my girl?" 

"This is the girl I bought for you," 
said the stranger, as he pointed to Li Po 
Ton. "Three hundred dollars is her price." 

After a thorough examination of her 
person, which satisfied him that she was 
sound and a good bargain, Wah Lee 
counted out the gold, and, taking the lit- 
tle girl by the hand, led her down the 
street. 

Through alley after alley they passed, 
until they came to the door of a little 
tumble-down, dark-looking building. Wah 
Lee opened the door and thrust her in- 
side, locking the door after her. 

Here there were other women, her own 
China women. They came and took her 
by the hand, patted her on the back, 
smoothed her cheek, and looked into her 
eyes with sympathy. There were young 
girls like herself, and there was one 
woman who made her think of her own 
mother. The room was low and narrow. 
Bunks rested against the wall on one side. 
There was just room for three bunks from 
floor to ceiling, and just room for two 
tiers, placed end to end. There were sis 
bunks and six women. Between the 
bunks and the opposite wall was a space 
about three feet in width. The only fur- 
niture was six blue-painted wooden stools. 
There was a door, and one tiny square 
window, securely cross-barred with iron, 
like the windows of a penitentiary. It 
was no pleasure to look out at this win- ! 



dow, for there was nothing but the dark 
alley to look into, enlivened only by an 
occasional passing Chinaman. As these 
passers-by never failed to stare through 
the iron bars to griu at them, there was 
no particular need of peering out for the 
sake of seeing them. 

In response to the queries of these new 
friends, Li Po Ton related all the details 
of her journey, described her home and 
early life, and then plied them with the 
eager questions which for so long a time 
had been uppermost in her mind. "Why 
are we here? What does it all mean?" 

The women looked from one to another, 
and hesitated. Just then, Wah Lee 
brought in then- supper of boiled cabbage 
and rice. Li Po Ton was hungry, and ate 
heartily. When her appetite was satisfied, 
the new master bade her climb to the top 
berth. Soon she was sleeping the sleep of 
the innocent, so sweetly and so soundly 
that whatever may have transpired in the 
little room that night, she knew nothing 
of it. 

After breakfast the next morning, the 
master locked the door as usual, and went 
away. Seated upon their wooden stools 
again, there was nothing to do but talk. 
Little by little, the women acquainted the 
new-comer with her fate. They told her 
she would not be permitted to rest another 
night. 

"But," she said, "can we not run 
away?" 

"Eun away?" one of the women re- 
X>lied. "The door is always locked ; and 
there is no place to go to. Besides, the 
master told us once of a woman who ran 
away, and when they fouud her they 
boiled her alive in hot lard." 

All day the little maid sat stupefied 
with horror. 

Li Po Ton was one of the twelve hun- 
dred Chinese women slaves in the city of 
San Francisco. After supper that night, 
Wah Lee bade her go to bed again, and she 
climbed up to her berth. Soon he returned, 
bringing with him a group of men. One 
placed a piece of money in his hand, and 
was bidden to climb up to her berth. 
When he had gone, another came, and then 
another, until the poor girl had fainted. 
Night after night the experience was 
repeated. Sometimes she screamed: but 
Wah Lee only bound her mouth, and gave 
her no breakfast. And this was in the 
land that boasts liberty to be the inalien- 
able right of every individual. 

Many weeks passed. The pink faded 
from her cheek. Her eyes had grown 
heavy and dull, and dark circles surround- 
ed them. Wah Lee observed the change, 
and bade her eat more rice and cabbage. 

One night, at a late hour, the room was 
deserted. Her sisters in misery were 
asleep. She could hear their heavy 
breathing. Wah Lee had gone, leaving 
the door slightly ajar. It had never hap- 
pened before. Hastily slipping on her 
tunic, and bunching up the blankets to 
look as if they covered her sleeping form, 
she climbed down to the floor. Outside, 
all was blackness, but voices could be 
heard at one end of the alley. Closing 
the door behind her, she stepped into the 
street, and in the shadow hurried away. 
On she went, she knew not and cared not 



where. Oilce her heart stood still, and^a 
memory of the woman who had been 
boiled in lard flitted across her mind, as 
she found herself close to a group of China- 
men ; but she slunk back into a dark cor- 
ner, and held her breath. They passed 
by ; and as fast as her poor deformed feet 
could carry her, she hurried on. Where 
could she go? What could she do? If 
only there might be some little dark cor- 
ner, some forgotten spot, where no human 
being would ever look, she would hide 
there. To starve in peace was the boon 
she craved. 

The darkness was lifting, and it would 
soon be morning. Not a moment must be 
lost. With feet racked with pain she 
turned a corner, and entered what seemed 
to be another dark alley. Hurrying on, 
she stumbled and fell prostrate to the 
ground. It was some time before she 
could rise, and when she did so the gray 
dawn of the coming day enabled her to 
see her surroundings. It was a rough 
enclosure, filled with all sorts of debris. 
Sitting on the ground, she spied a little 
hole which seemed to invite her to enter. 
This might do. Creeping on her hands 
and knees, she crawled inside. It was an 
angle made by a hogshead, the fence, and 
two ash-barrels. A wide board partially 
covered the opening through which she 
had crawled. She placed it so that the 
opening was entirely concealed. Oh, if 
she could only know she was safe ! She 
unbound her aching feet, and rubbed them 
smartly with her hands until they felt 
relieved. Then, lying down on the ground, 
with a block for a pillow, she fell asleep. 

She was aroused once by voices near 
her hiding-place. Not a breath or move- 
ment betrayed her. How still she was, 
her eyes starting from her head, her cheek 
paled with fright! Poor hunted thing! 
Then voices came again. This time they 
had been preceded by the rumbling of a 
big wagon. It was the scavenger who 
had come to carry away the ashes. The 
barrels were moved. She was discovered, 
lying there with her face buried in her 
hands. She had fainted. 

When she recovered consciousness, she 
was lying in a clean, white bed, and a 
kindly-faced woman was bending anx- 
iously over her. Fortunately, her feet had 
led her to the very door of the "Home for 
the Friendless'" : and if ever there was a 
creature who needed such protection, it 
was little Li Po Ton. - The woman at her 
side was Mrs. Miller, the matron. But the 
little Chinese girl was afraid of Americans. 
She had suffered so cruelly in their land, 
she thought they must all be wicked. She 
turned her face away, and wept bitterly. 
Food was brought, but she would not eat. 

An interpreter was sent for, a German, 
who had lived many years in China, and 
who was renowned among tourists as the 
best guide to the Chinese quarters in the 
city. He was supposed to know every 
Chinaman and China woman in "Frisco ; 
but Li Po Ton was a new-comer, and he 
did not know her. It was a long time 
before she would place confidence enough 
in his friendship to tell him anything ; but 
at last, in response to his kind and gentle 
questions, she told him the story of her 

(Continued on Fourth Page.> 
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Trev. Florence E. Kollock, of Engle- 
wood, 111., was lately presented with an 
autograph quilt by the King's Daughters 
of her congregation. 

The Japanese Consul has appealed to 
the Ministerial Association of Seattle, 
Washington, for aid in breaking up the 
slave-trade in Japanese women. There 
are said to be in Seattle alone 150 such 
women who have been sold by their 
parents, and who are now held as slaves 
for the worst purposes; and the system 
has spread through the Northwest. 

Miss Iresb S. Wood, Cochesett,Mass., 
has taught, without interruption in the 
same schoolroom in that village for sev- 
enty-two consecutive terms. Every man 
and woman above fifty years of age, born 
in that village, has been to school to her. 
Upon her fiftieth birthday, a few years 
since, her first pupils made her the pres- 
ent of nearly S200 in gold. She is now 
taking her first vacation. — Journal of Edu- 
cation. 

Miss Harriet Cooper, only daughter 
of Mrs. Sarah Bristol Cooper, of San 
Francisco, is the deputy superintendent 
of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, which now sustains thirty-two kin- 
dergartens, with an enrolment of about 
3,000 children. She is also her mother- s 
private secretary. Over 7,000 letters were 
sent out from the library of Mrs. Cooper 
during the past year. Miss Cooper is said 
to possess great executive ami administra- 
tive ability. 

Mrs. S. H. Sawyer, of Kentucky, sends 
a long list of subscribers for the Woman's I 
Column, and takes her commission in addi- 
tional copies of the paper, to be sent to 
Kentucky ministers. She says: "I hope 
to order so many Columns this year as to 
have enough from my commission to send 
the paper gratuitously to at least a hun- 
dred Kentucky ministers, and I trust that 
many of them may become strong suffrag- 
ists through reading it. I only wish I had 
the means to put the Column into the 
home of every preacher in Kentucky." 

Mrs. Elaine Goobale-Eastman, who 
has a personal knowledge of Indian life, 
says that among our American Indians ' 
the property rights of wives are fully 
respected. She says : "I never knew an 
Indian to sell his wife's ponies, or any- 
thing belonging to her, without her con- 
sent. I have known him to receive from 
a white man a good offer, which he is 
anxious to accept. He merely replies: 
; The horse is not mine; I must ask my 
wife.' He goes home and asks her sim- 
ply if she will sell. If she says 'No,' he 
tells the white man, 'My wife does not 
wish to sell,' and nothing further is said. 
More than this, an Indian will very seldom 
sell a horse, or anything valuable of his 
own, or make any important decision, 
without consulting the partner of his joys. 
It is a very common reply to an offer of 
any kind, concerning a change of resi- 
dence, the acceptance of a position, or 
sending the children to school, 'I must 
first ask my wife.' If an Indian woman 
makes and sells a pair of moccasins, the 
money is hers, and she uses it as she sees 
fit." In some things, the Indians might 
teach a lesson to the more civilized race. 
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life. Everv word was translated to Mrs. 
Miller, and Li Fo Ton was assured she 
should have every care, and need suffer no 
fear of Wah Lee. 

Somehow, a knowledge of her presence 
there leaked out. The Chinese master 
heard the rumor, and speedily a writ of 
habeas corpus was issued to command Mrs. 
Miller to produce her charge in court the 
next morning. Here was a dilemma. A 
lawyer was consulted, but he could offer 
little consolation. Wah Lee, he said, 
would probably bring Chinese friends 
enough to prove that the girl was his wife, 
and the court would give her back to him. 

The interpreter was sent for again, and, 
as gently as possible, Mrs. Miller tried to 
explain the court, and the law, and the 
possible outcome. But what did Li Po 
Ton know of American courts and habeas 
corpus acts? She understood nothing of 
what was said, except that she would see 
Wah Lee the next day, and perhaps would 
have to go away with him again. She ate 
no supper, and went to bed at an early 
hour. Before retiring, the matron stepped 
into her room. She seemed to be sleeping 
soundly. The next morning she looked at 
her again. Something strange in her ap- 
pearance made her touch the girl's cheek. 
It was cold. She turned down the blank- 
ets. The bed was saturated with blood, 
and a pen-knife, belonging to the matron, 
was plunged into her heart. Poor, hunted, 
wronged Li Po Ton! She had at last 
found liberty in death. 



The following was among the resolu- 
tions passed by the Illinois E. S. A. at its 
recent annual meeting : 

Resolved, That the State Suffrage Associatioa 
hereby petition the Legislature that all imbecile, 
idiotic and insane women be removed from alms- 
houses to State and county asylums, and 
placed under the care of physicians of their own 
sex, and that women be placed on every medical 
staff created by the State. 

Mayor Washburn, of Chicago, lately 
gave a hearing to the three women com- 
posing the committee of the Illinois Wom- 
en's Alliance, on child labor. They called 
his attention to the fact that the ordi- 
nances made to protect women and chil- 
dren are continually violated, and asked 
that the commissioners of health be in- 
structed to assist them in their endeavors 
to institute a reform. Mayor Washburn 
agreed with them, and gave them a letter 
to the health commissioner saying that 
these laws must be enforced. 
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The all-sufficient reason and justification 
for it is summed up in its title — A" True 
Story. As John Stuart Mill's wife 
said to her daughter, ; My dear, wiiat 
other people have to endure, you can at 
least bear to know about.' The incident 
actually took place, during Mrs. Chap- 
man's stay in San Francisco ; and it is but 
one such occurrence out of many. It I 
must also be remembered that the cruel- 1 
ties described are committed in San Fran- 
cisco and other cities contrary to law, and 
by the connivance of the police and the 
city authorities. If these officials depend- 
ed for their re-election upon a constitu- 
ency half of whom were women, there 
would be a sharp and speedy end to such 
abuses. Women who have all the rights 
they want should consider that there are 
other women who have not all the rights 
they want, and should 'remember those 
in bonds as bound with them.' " 



I never forget to recommend the Woman's Journal. 
I deem It the best journal published for onr work in 
this line {the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The Woman's Jocrnai. has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
— Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing.what they 
ean do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a soUd and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be Informed on the Woman 



one ought to be glad to introduce into his family f 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 
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!Nb cause was ever victorious for which 
men and women have not lived and suf- 
fered and died; and the secret of their 
power for sacrifice has been that they 
dared to look on beyond the little, mean, 
paltry, despised, visible surroundings of 
that cause, for to their vision heaven by 
faith was opened; the eternal was re- 
vealed; that which w T as only temporal 
sank away into utter insignificance ; they 
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THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 



The twenty-fourth annual convention of 
the National American W. S. A. was held 
in Washington, D. C, Jan. 16—21. It 
was, of course, a small gathering as com- 
pared with the large assembly called to- 
gether last year by the Woman's National 
Council ; but the report of the committee 
on credentials showed 71 delegates present 
from 26 different States, and the meetings 
were earnest, animated and interesting. 

The convention sermon was preached 
on Sunday afternoon, Jan. 17, in the 
Church of Our Father, by Rev. Mila F. 
Tupper, of Grand Eapids, Mich. After 
the opening prayer by Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, Miss Tupper, a young and graceful 
woman, spoke with earnestness and pa- 
thos from the text, "Thank on these 
Things." The meetings which followed 
were all attended by interested audiences, 
in spite of the weather—true suffrage 
weather, of the same kind which usually 
greets our Suffrage Sociables in Massa- 
chusetts. Little yellow flags bearing the 
names of States marked the seats of the 
different State delegations, and the large 
flag of Wyoming, with its one star, hung 
conspicuously on the wall. The loss of 
the old headquarters at the Riggs House, 
with the cordial and generous hospitality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Spofford, was much felt. 
But the Cochran, which had been selected 
as the substitute for the Riggs, is very 
conveniently situated, near both the 
church and the Wimodaughsis, and it 
proved to be a new hotel, clean and hand- 
some in all its appointments. The new 
quarters of the Wimodaughsis are a great 
improvement upon its former habitation. 
The present house is opposite a park. 
The building is cheerful, roomy and taste- 
fully furnished, and the parlor rented by 
the National-American W. S. A. has been 
prettily fitted up by the District of Colum- 
bia W. S. A., and the furnishings pre- 
sented to the mother association. It is 
impossible, in this hasty- sketch, written 
while the convention is still in progress, 
to give more than a hint of the earnest 
discussions, the flying to and fro of jokes 
across dinner-tables till the air fairly scin- 
tillates with wit, the swarm of yellow rib- 
bons fluttering on the breasts of their ex- 
cited wearers, like butterflies rocking on 
flowers swayed by a lively breeze ; the in- 
terest of comparing notes ; the pleasure of 
making new friends and of meeting old 
ones. Those who have been at suffrage 
conventions know all about it; and to 



those who have not, it would be hardly 
possible to describe it. 

The Programme Committee had done 
their best to meet the wishes of the con- 
vention as expressed last year, by allow- 
ing ample time for the transaction of busi- 
ness; but two Congressional hearings 
were unexpectedly appointed for two of 
the mornings on which our business meet- 
ings were to be held, and all other less 
important business had, of course, to give 
way to this. The hearings were on the 
petition for a sixteenth amendment to the 
U. S. constitution to forbid disfranchise- 
ment on account of sex. On Monday 
morning, the House Judiciary Committee 
was addressed by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, and Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker. On Wednesday morning, the 
Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage 
listened to brief speeches from a large 
number of women, one from each State 
being chosen at the suffrage convention 
by the delegation from that State. The 
hearings were eminently satisfactory, and 
in spite of this encroachment upon the 
time allotted to our business meetings, 
the Association managed to get through 
with a great deal of work. 

Alice Stone Blacewell. 
*#+ 



WIMODAUGHSIS KAINBOW PAIR. 

As everybody knows, Wimodaughsis is 
a national organization of women, and its 
object is to provide a headquarters for 
women at the National Capitol. It is only 
a year old, but has purchased and is strug- 
gling to pay for a house. One of the plans 
for meeting incidental expenses is the 
cook book advertised in these columns, an- 
other is a Rainbow Fair, to be held early 
in February. And every woman in the 
land who is interested in helping to pro- 
vide this home, that it may be ready for 
the women of their State when they come 
to Washington, is cordially invited to send 
to my address any articles, useful or orna- 
mental. They will be gratefully received 
and cordially appreciated. 

It is proposed to divide the articles ac- 
cording to color — placing each in the 
booth draped in that color of the rain- 
bow to which it belongs—but a miscel- 
laneous booth will be provided and decked 
in all the colors, so that articles which can- 
not be classified may be placed there. 
Will you not send your contribution as 
soon as possible and so help to make this 
Fair a success? 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw is president— and 
if every one who loves and honors her 
would send one article, we should have to 
ask for k the National Capitol to hold our 
fair in. Will you be one? 

Cordially, 
Ella M. S. Marble, Financial Sec. L 

1105 6th St. N. W., Washington, D, L C, £ 



Take the lowest seat, .and- work: your 
way up. Let a man be called up : always. 
Do your work wherever you; are, and do 



it faithfully and so contentedly that men 
will want you one step higher and will 
call you up. And when you get there, do 
your work so thoroughly well and so con- 
tentedly that they will want you up still 
higher. The more you do your work 
well, the more they will want you still 
higher, and higher, and higher. Be drawn 
up. Do not force yourself up. That 
leads to chicanery, to pretence, to mis- 
takes, and even to temptations and crimes. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White, ex-president 
of the New England Woman's Press Asso- 
ciation, was elected one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the International League of Press 
Clubs, at the meeting at San Francisco this 
week. Mrs. White is the only woman 
whose name is on the list of officers. 

Ask your educated women never to rest 
until every little public school girl in this 
country is taught how to give her father 
and brother and her husband and son such 
a good breakfast in the morning that he 
will not need to have his grog to help him 
until dinner time. — Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Talraer. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher has returned 
from her work of allotting the Nez Perces 
Indians, and is in Washington for the 
winter. She will hereafter have a home 
of her own on Capitol Hill. Miss Fletcher 
presented two papers before the American 
Folk Lore Society, which met lately in 
Washington, on the "Myths of the Nez 
Perces and Omaha Indians." 

Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, at the recen 
meeting of the Women's Western Unita- 
rian Conference, gave an interesting ac- 
count of her experience with the Salvation 
Army in England. While dissenting from 
its theology she paid a glowing tribute to 
its zeal and the work it is accomplishing. 
She defended the administration of Gen. 
Booth, and showed that the funds re- 
ceived by him were judiciously expended 
and accounted for. 

Madame Willard entered upon her 
eighty-eighth year, on Jan. 3, in good 
health and spirits. Many kind friends 
remembered the occasion with gifts of 
flowers, pictures, books, etc., and at fam- 
ily prayers there was special recognition 
of the day by Miss Willard, Mrs. Alice 
Gordon Gulick and Misses Anna and 
Bessie Gordon, whose Auburndale home 
is to Miss Willard almost like her own. 
Madame Willard is true to her name of 
"Saint Courageous" and her motto, "It is 
better further on." 

Lady Henry Somerset arrived in Chi- 
cago from Montreal, January 4, quietly 
established herself in lodgings .on the 
North side, near D. L. Moody's Bible In- 
stitute, and began her study of the insti- 
tution ; and . : attendance .upon such, of , its 
lectures and exercises as she deems espe- 
cially helpful in her, own - evangelistic 
work. On March 9, she will -sail -from 
Vancouver, B. C. } for Japan, and will 
remain six weeks . ;; ^ 
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WHEN THE WOMEN HAVE THEIE WAY. 

BY REV. 3. P.- HUTCHINSON. 

"The world is getting harder, and everv year 

that goes, 
But leaves its added burden to the weary weight 

of woes;" 
So croak the human ravens and the owls that 

shun the light 
Or mar the mellow music of the restful hours of 

night. 
I say the world is adding to its treasury of love, 
As we feel it swinging nearer to the central orb 

above. 
We are getting more of light and warmth and 

giving them to-day, 
But the world would still be brighter if the wom- 
en had their way. 

I know not what the angels call the place from 

which they roam. 
But long to find its rest again ; I think they call 

it home : 
Home, sacred spot, where mother is — the safe 

retreat from strife, 
"Where the children greet the parents, where the 

husband greets the wife ; 
Where the youngsters' merry voices, harmoni- 
ous and sweet, 
Fill up the cup of happiness and make the life 

complete ; 
And love and joy and music would have much 

fuller sway 
Than yet they've had among us, if the women 

had their way. 

Oh, many a home^ is blighted, and many a life 

is tossed 
Upon the sea of passion, or for evermore is lost; 
Oh, many a home is wrecked upon the callous 

cliffs that rise 
Above the waves, and on the rocks concealed 

from watchful eyes ; 
But these cliffs should all be blasted from the 

terror-striking shore, 
And the rocks be dynamited from their beds for 

evermore ; 
And the home-barks, proudly sailing, would 

their bright life-flags display — 
Life would be a pleasant voyage, if the women 

had their way. 

Every man should have employment, and the 

kind of work to do 
In which his mind delighted and Ms eyes desired 

to view; 
Mot to toil a slave degraded, but to labor as a 

man, 
Transforming work to worship while he does the 

best he can ; 
And worth, not wealth, should be the gauge by 

which to view the life, 
For after all the private may be bravest in the 

strife, 
Though little honor he obtains in the victorious 

day;— 
I think it would be different if the women had 

their way. 

The schools would be well furnished with all the 

children need, 
And the bells that ring for school-hours would 

be joy- bells indeed ; 
And the churches would be open, not one day out 

of seven, 
But every day, for some good act or thought, 

for earth or heaven ; 
The poor be helped, the suffering soothed, the 

hungry satisfied, 
The Christ be followed every day and God be 

glorified, 
And every joyous soul would sing and every 

heart would pray — 
Oh, happier far the world would be if the women 

had their way ! 



Made purer by the women whom at the polls 
we'll see, — 

For where's the boss would dare approach the 
true of womankind, 

To tell her how she has to vote when she's made 
up her mind ! 

Her ballot will be to the end that truth and 
right may rule, 

And purity's white flag will wave o'er church 
and home and school. 

Men have misruled for ages— have had undis- 
puted sway; 

Let the women have their innings— let the wom- 
en have their way ! 

We boast of our religion, yet we quarrel over 
creeds, 

And notice not Christ's suffering ones, nor sat- 
isfy their needs. 

We bring from Nature's depths the strongest 
agencies of joy, 

And use them, as the devil would, to injure and 
destroy. 

When, O Christ, shalt thou be leader? W r hen 
shall thy great law of love 

Prevail upon this earth of ours as it prevails 
above ? 

We get wearied of the waiting, but we see the 
dawn of day ; 

Soon we'd have its noontide glory if the women 
had their way. ■ — Union Signal. 
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And 



I believe the time is near when politics 
shall be 



Saeina, Kan., Jan. 12, 1892. 
Dear Sisters: 

Are you aware that the work of regis- 
tration is awaiting you, and that the ear- 
lier it is begun the more complete and sat- 
isfactory will be the results when the poll 
hooks close? 

The first thing to be considered before 
beginning this most important work is 
some systematic plan of warfare against 
indifference. There is every year a great 
deal of time and strength wasted because 
it is not rightly applied. 

In the first place hold a business meet- 
ing, invite a full attendance of your mem- 
bers, indeed go out and briiig them in, be 
at the meeting. with all the plans in your 
head that it will hold. Discuss all these, 
and from the whole take those which seem 
to the united wisdom of the members, 
those best suited to the situation in your 
locality. 

Arrange for a series of meetings to be 
held in a central location, to which all 
women are publicly invited, with the un- 
derstanding that the purpose is purely po- 
litical. In Salina last year we held several 
symposiums where ten or twelve women 
made three-minute speeches upon the 
needs of our municipal government, and 
on each occasion our hall was crowded to 
the utmost. 

Besides these general meetings,have cer- 
tain good workers detailed to go into the 
more remote parts of the city, where the 
women seldom leave home, and hold little 
parlor meetings. This is specially desir- 
able among the colored women. Go to the 
house of one, where, by previous arrange- 
ment, several women are gathered to- 
gether, and talk to them and with them. 
What matter if you talk only to a hand- 
ful? Talk spreads, and a. better under- 
standing is thus reached than in larger 
and more formal audiences. These out- 
side meetings can be placed in the hands 
of committees appointed to take charge 
of it in their respective wards. This ap- 



pointment should be made with special 
reference to fitness for this work. 

Keep your eyes on the registration 
books. Make out lists of the unregistered : 
to save overlapping. Do not be discour- 
aged if you find that you must appeal to 
the same women year after year. Watch 
the carriages come and go, bearing loads 
of male voters, who have been carried to 
the clerk's office and to the polls for 
years, and who expect to be thus carried 
every year until they depart for the place 
where elections do not disturb, and reflect 
that if men will not go of themselves, after 
centuries of freedom, you should not ex- 
pect it of a class which has only had one 
slice off the loaf of freedom, and that but 
for four or five years. There is but one 
rule that will apply to the exigencies of 
every case, and that rule is, Work ! Speak 
to every woman you meet and meet all 
the women you can. Write notes to those 
you cannot see, remember you are not 
sure that a mortal will register until you 
see the visit to the clerk made, and the 
name down in black and white.. 

Write urgent appeals to the local papers, 
and beg the editors to do the same. Sand- 
wich two and three line locals in the news 
column where no woman will miss them. 

Find out how many members or outside 
friends of "the cause" will buy and write, 
or cause to be written and mailed, from 
twenty-five to fifty or more postal cards. 
Procure the names of the unregistered 
from the city clerk, — he will let you have 
them if you copy them yourself. Send 
to each delinquent a line of appeal : say 
when the books close and urge duty. 
The good these memory-joggers do will 
astonish you. 

Be unremitting until the books are 
closed, and then go home and rest ; for in 
ten days thereafter election comes, and in 
that hour nobody hath rest. 

May Beleevilee-Bkown. 

Pres. 5th Dist. E. S. A. 



THE SOLITUDE OF SELF. 
BY ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 

To appreciate the importance of fitting 
every human soul for independent action, 
think for a moment of the immeasurable 
solitude of self. We come into the world 
alone, unlike all who have gone before us ; 
we leave it alone, under circumstances 
peculiar to ourselves. No mortal ever 
has been, no mortal ever will be like the 
soul just launched on the sea of life. 
There can never again be just such a 
combination of prenatal influences ; never 
again just such environments as make up 
the infancy, youth and manhood of this 
one. Nature never repeats herself, and 
the possibilities of one human soul will 
never be found in another. No one has 
ever found two blades of ribbon grass 
alike, and no one will ever find two human 
beings alike. Seeing, then, what must be 
the infinite diversity in human character, 
we can in a measure appreciate the loss 
to a nation when any large class of the. 
people is uneducated and unrepresented 
in the government. 

Nothing strengthens the judgment and 
quickens the conscience like individual re- 
sponsibility ; nothing adds such dignity to 
character as the recognition of one's self- 
sovereignty ; the right to an equal place, 
everywhere conceded ; a place earned by 
personal merit, not an artificial attainment 
by inheritance, wealth, family and position. 
Seeing, then, that the responsibilities of 
life rest equally on man and woman, tha ' 
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their destiny is the same, thev need the 
same preparation for time and eternity. 
The talk of sheltering woman from the 
fierce storms of life is the sheerest mock- 
ery, for they beat on her from every point 
of the compass, just as they do on man , 
and with more fatal results, for he has 
been trained to protect himself, to resist, 
and to conquer. Rich and poor, intelligent 
and ignorant, wise and foolish, virtuous 
and vicious, man and woman; it is ever 
the same, each soul must depend whollv 
on itself. 

Whatever the theories may be of wo- 
man's dependence on man, in the supreme 
moments of her life, he cannot bear her 
burdens. Alone she goes to the gates of 
death to give life to every man that is born 
into the world ; no one can share her fears, 
no one can mitigate her pangs ; and if her 
sorrow is greater than she can bear, alone 
she passes beyond the gates into the vast 
unknown. 

We ask no sympathy from others in the 



anxiety and agony of a broken friendship 
or shattered love. When death sunders 
our nearest ties, alone we sit in the shadow 
of our affliction. Alike amid the greatest 
triumphs and darkest tragedies of life, we 
walk alone. On the divine heights of 
human attainment, eulogized and wor- 
shipped as a hero or saint, we stand alone. 
In ignorance, povertv and vice, as a pau- 
per or criminal, alone we starve or steal ; 
alone we suffer the sneers and rebuffs of 
our fellows: alone we are hunted and 
hounded through dark courts and allevs, 
in by-ways and highways ; alone we stand 
in the judgment seat; alone in the prison 
cell we lament our crimes and misfor- 
tunes ; alone we expiate them on the gal- 
lows. In hours like these we realize the 
awful solitude of individual life, its pains, 
its penalties, its responsibilities ; hours in 
which the youngest and most helpless are 
thrown on their own resources for guid- 
ance and consolation. Seeing, then, that 
life must ever be a march and a battle, 
that each soldier must be equipped for his 
own protection, it is the height of cruelty 
to rob the individual of a single natural 
right. 

To throw obstacles in the wav of a com- 
plete education is like putting out the 
eyes ; to deny the rights of property, like 
cutting off the hands. To deny political 
equality is to rob the ostracised of all 
self-respect; of credit in the market place; 
of recompense in the world of work ; of a 
voice in those who make and administer 
the law ; a choice in the jury before whom 
they are tried, and in the judge who de- 
cides their punishment. Shakespeare's 
play of "Titus Andronicus*' contains a 
terrible satire on woman's position in the 
19th century. Rude men (the plav tells 
us) seized the king's daughter, cut out her 
tongue, cut off her hands, and then bade 
her go call for water and wash her hands. 
What a picture of woman's position! 
Robbed of her natural rights, handicapped 
by law and custom at every turn, yet com- 
pelled to fight her own battles, and in the 
emergencies of life to fall back on herself 
for protection. 

But when all artificial trammels are 
removed, and women are recognized as 
individuals, responsible for their own en- 
vironments, thoroughly educated for all 
positions in life they may be called to fill ; 
with all the resources in themselves that 
liberal thought and broad culture can 
give ; guided by their own conscience and 
judgment, trained to self-protection, by a 
healthy development of the muscular sys- 
tem, and skill in the use of weapons of 
defence; and stimulated to self-support 
by a knowledge of the business world and 
the pleasure that pecuniary independence 
must ever give ; when women are trained 
in this way, they will in a measure be 
fitted for those hours of solitude that come 
alike to all, whether prepared or other- 
wise. As in our extremity we must de- 
pend on ourselves, the dictates of wisdom 
point to complete individual development. 



WOMEN AS NAIL-DRIVERS. 

Ever since I can remember, and probably 
a few years before, it has been said: "A 
woman can't drive a nail." Her assumed 
inability to ;i hit the nail on the head" has 
fnrnished innumerable newspaper para- 
graphs. As a sample, read what the 
Detroit Xetcs says auent Mrs.' Palmer's 
driving the last nail in the women's build- 
ing of the World's Fan- : 

Now what is offered on the speed with 
which Mrs. Palmer drives the nail? Two 
to one on the nail. Ten to two that Mrs. 
Palmer hits the building five times for 
once she hits the nail. One hundred to 
twenty-five that she hits her fingers if the 
nail isn't started for her. Even money 
that she gets the hammer tangled in the 
ribbons of her bonnet. Eight to ten that 
she shuts her eyes for the first blow. Five 
to four that she wrinkles her nose after 
the first twenty-five blows with the ham- 
mer. Even money that the world will 
have to take a recess for lunch before the 
nail is driven, providing Mrs. Palmer 
doesn't begin to hammer at it before 10 
o'clock. Even money that after Mrs. 
Palmer works eight hours the nail will 
have to be turned over to a carpenter. 
Ten to one that the nail is leaning to the 
southwest when Mrs. Palmer quits. 

The above seems to be quite a complete 
collection of the kinds of joke that spring 
up in the masculine mind whenever one of 
the other sex is mentioned in connection 
with a hammer and nail. But u Lo, and be- 
hold you!"' the Savannah Morning JSFews 
prints all that the Detroit News man has 
said, and adds the following : 

But in all due solemnity the enterprise 
would be placed in a very embarrassing 
position if she should merely waste her 
energies in waltzing around the nail all 
day and fail to hit it at all. An erect posi- 
tion is the safest one for that nail. Un- 
less it wobbles it is in no immediate danger. 
Yet there is no visible good reason why 
the building should be all battered up in 
that way. 

I never had a full realization before of 
how very important women are, especially 
to the makers of newspapers. Just think 
of- it. If that nail were to be driven \>j 
a man, even the most renowned man in 
the world, it would only furnish a line or 
two for the papers. Mrs. Palmer, do you 
realize your consequence as a woman ? It 
is enough to make men weep for envy. 
They drive nails year in and year out, and 
who says anything about it? 

But isn't it strange that when a woman 
has held the championship as a nail driver 
for three or four thousand years, all this 
little side-talk and ridicule should have 
been allowed to go on? Has any man a 
record to compare with that of "Jael the 
wife of Heber the Kenite?" 

The particulars of this remarkable case 
are to be found in the Bible, in the fourth 
chapter of the book of Judges, as follows : 
"Howbeit Sisera fled away on his feet to 
the tent of Jael, the wife of Heber, the 
Kenite. . . . And when he had turned in 
unto her into the tent, she covered him 
with a mantle. . . . Then Jael, Heber's 
wife, took a nail of the tent, and took an 
hammer in her hand, and went softly unto 
him, and smote the nail into his temples, 
and fastened it into the ground; for he 
was fast asleep and weary. So he died. 

"And, behold, as Barak pursued Sisera, 
Jael came out to meet him, and said unto 



him : Come, and I will show thee the man 
whom thou seekest. And when he came 
nto her tent, behold, Sisera lay dead, and 
the nail was in his temples. 

May we not hope that men will here- 
after no more put forth their funny para- 
graphs relating to woman, hammer and 
nail, until one of their own sex has beaten 
the record made by the wife of Heber 
the Kenite. Considering the history bear- 
ing on this subject I do not hesitate to 
prophesy that Mrs. Palmer's nail driving 
on the Fair building will be a striking suc- 
cess. — Celia B. Whitehead in Woman's 
Journal. 

+•+ 

STATE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 

At its last annual meeting the Kansas 
E. S. A. voted to hold a State Fair in 1892. 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns was appointed chair- 
man of the Central Committee, with power 
to appoint its members. This Central 
Committee was to be clothed with legis- 
lative authority,and empowered to appoint 
sub-committees and make general arrange- 
ments. This committee has not yet held 
a meeting, but will soon be ready to an- 
nounce certain plans and specifications. 
This little word is simply to announce to 
the public that something is doing along 
this line. One thing is settled : that sub- 
committees must soon be appointed in 
every city and community to work for the 
Fair. The different lines and methods of 
this work, the classes of goods to be 
solicited, and other important items in re- 
gard hereto will appear later, along with 
the names of the acting chairman and of 
the secretary of the Central Committee. 
In the meantime, let each local auxil- 
iary proceed to appoint sub-committees,to 
whom instructions will soon be forwarded. 
Fort Scott, always wide awake, has 
probably made the earliest beginning in 
the work for the Fair. Several articles 
were begun in that city in the first week 
in January, and the association began the 
new year by voting to go to work at once 
for the Fair, and to do Fort Scott's very 
best to make this great undertaking a suc- 
cess. Long live the Fort Scott E. S. A ! 
Laura M. Johns. 



The Rising City (Neb.) W. C. T, U. 
gave a suffrage contest at the Congrega- 
tional Church on the evening of Nov. 17, 
which was well attended. Mrs. L. A. 
Bennett received the prize, a solid silver 
souvenir W. C. T. U. spoon, presented by 
Mrs. F. M. Esterbrook. The contestants 
were Mrs. L>. F. Camfield, Mrs. D. M. 
Rising, Mrs. L. A. Bennett, J. C. Palmer, 
S. Seely. 

The Chicago Inter- Ocean offers three 
prizes of 6200, $100 and $50 for the best 
pen-and-ink sketch of male or female 
figure typical of Chicago. The sketches 
mugt be in black ink on cardboard 9x12 
inches. They must be enclosed, with the 
name and address of the artist on a sepa- 
rate piece of paper, and sent to W. M. R. 
French, director of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, before March 1, 1892. The prizes 
will be awarded on March 15, by a com- 
mittee consisting of Thomas N"ast, Lyman 
J. Gage, Mrs. Potter Palmer, Miss Harriet 
Monroe and Mr. French. 
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SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 



At a meeting at Lansing, Mich., last 
month, with 200 delegates representing 
the Patrons of Industry, National Citizens' 
Alliance, The Industrial Party, People's 
Party, Knights of Labor, Farmer's Alli- 
ance and Prohibition Party, a State 
People's Party was organized and a plat- 
form adopted which declared in favor of 
"Equal suffrage, and equal pay for equal 
service." 

At the "ladies' night" of the New Eng- 
land Commercial Traveller's Association 
in this city on Jan. 14 — the first ladies' 
night in the Association's 14 years' exis- 
tence— Col. J. C. Wyman, of Valley Falls, 
B. I., made a \igorous speech in favor of 
woman suffrage and woman's admission 
to club dinners at all times and every- 
where. As an instance of the beneficence 
of their presence, he pointed to the ab- 
sence of wine on the table. 

At the meeting of the debating congress 
of the T. M. C. A. of Somerville, Mass., 
this week, the topic of discussion was, 
Besolved, "That women shall be allowed 
the privilege of franchise." 

The December meeting of the Universa- 
list Club of Rhode Island was a notable 
gathering of one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers and guests. Numerous prominent 
men of the State, including Gov. Ladd 
and Lieut.-Gov. Stearns, participated in 
the discussion of the topic, "The Church 
and Politics," and one of them, Gen. 
Olney Arnold, advocated the extension of 
the suffrage to women, believing that, as 
they constituted the larger class of 
church-goers, politics would be purified 
by their influence. 

The State Prohibition Convention of 
Connecticut, held last month, passed the 
following resolution : 

We believe that as woman bears the 
heaviest burdens and endures the most 
cruel outrages in consequence of the 
liquor traffic, she ought to be given a 
voice in the settlement of the question. 

The Farmers' Alliance and Industrial 
Union of California have indorsed equal 
suffrage. 

The national meeting of the Farmers' 
Mutual Benefit Association, lately held at 
Indianapolis, Ind., adopted the following : 
Besolved> That the right of suffrage is 
inherent in citizenship, irrespective of 
sex. 

The American Federation of Labor, as- 
sembled in Birmingham, Ala., represent- 
ing this year 750,000 trades-union men, 
passed a resolution petitioning Congress 
to pass an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States extending the right 
of suffrage to women, in order that the 
question may come before the people in 
the several States for their decision more 
directly through the ballot-box. 

At the late State Convention of the 
Grange of Vermont, a resolution was 
unanimously passed in favor of giving 
suffrage to women. 

Eight years ago, when the question of 
woman suffrage came up before the Ohio 
State Grange, it was laughed down. 
This year the following resolution was 
carried^unanimously : 

We believe that intelligence is the mo- 
tive power that moves the world, and that 



as statistics show that women are fully as 
intelligent as men, and they are subject 
to the same penalties of the law as men, 
we therefore demand for them the right 
to help make these laws by extending to 
them the right of suffrage. 

In the report for the "good of the order," 
prepared and read by ex-Gov. Robie be- 
fore the Maine State Grange Patrons of 
Husbandry, and by that body adopted in 
secret session, in December, 1S91, is the 
following : 

The grange in its earliest history made 
a new departure, different from every 
other organization, and recognized m its 
constitution the equality of both sexes, 
thus opening wide the door to woman as 
an equal to man for the enjoyment of the 
full rights of citizenship. This righteous 
declaration needs no commentary, for it 
is a bright light whose rays have carried 
equalitv, happiness and good cheer to 
thousands of rural homes. . . 

While w T e recognize the principle of lull 
equality, let us accept its logical conse- 
quences and give to woman every legal 
right and privilege which a citizen of a 
free republic should enjoy. 

The National Grange at its recent an- 
nual meeting left the suffrage question 
for each State to decide for itself. One 
of the Southern members said their peo- 
ple were not ready for that question yet. 
But there are numerous indications that 
the South is getting ready. The New 
York Independent is publishing a series of 
"Letters from a Southerner to a Southern- 
by Mr. O. O'B. Strayer, of Baltimore, 



er, „ 

Md., which discuss proposed solutions of 
the race problems. In the Independent of 
Jan. 7, Mr. Strayer says: "I believe in 
universal suffrage. I believe that every 
man — and every woman for that matter — 
ought to have a vote." The Chicago Wo- 
man's IFews of Jan. 2 contains an article 
by Hon. Warren Smith of Nashville, 
Tenn., in which he says, "Woman should 
imperatively demand perfect equality of 
rights with men." The Woman's JVeics 
says: "Mr. Smith formerly represented 
his State in the senate, and is a firm wo- 
man suffragist, having written much on 
the subject." Florence M. Adkinson. 

+♦+- 

STUDIES EOR THE KANSAS AUXILIARIES 

An attempt is now being made to fill a 
w r ant long felt in the Kansas Suffrage As- 
sociations. The last State Convention 
ordered the preparation of monthly 
studies, or programmes for the regular 
meetings of the auxiliaries. The first of 
these was to appear January 2, 1892, but 
La grippe disposed of this proposition as 
ruthlessly as of many others. This apol- 
ogy for tardiness will be considered suf- 
ficient by all sufferers from this trouble- 
some epidemic. 

The committee requests that each auxil- 
iary will at once arrange to use this study 
within two weeks from the date of its re- 
ceipt. The February study will follow so 
quickly upon the heels of this that there 
is danger of falling behind or of getting 
crowded so as to cause the omission of the 
first study, which would be unfortunate, 
as there is sequence in the series intended 
by the authors. 

JANUARY MEETING. 

1. Roll Call, responded to with quota- 
tations. 



3. Reading of short paper on "Registra- 
tion." This paper should answer the fol- 
lowing questions : 

What is the object of the law requiring 
registration? Does it answer the purpose 
of^its creation? 

What proportion of the men of voting 
a^e in your city register? What propor- 
tion of those registered vote? 

What proportion of the women of vot- 
ing age in your city register, and what 
proportion of those registered vote ? 

What are the reasons for the non- voting 
of men? Of women? State the valid rea- 
sons. 

Do men make effort to get the voters of 
their own sex registered? 

What is the present duty of the associa- 
tion in the matter of registration? Pre- 
sent some system for getting women regis- 
tered. ,,,.*' 

What is the personal duty of women 
citizens in this matter? Will a woman's 
patriotism get any chance of expression 
here? 

If the issue in the coming election is 
one to which you feel personally indiffer- 
ent, is your duty as a citizen or as a 
Christian remitted ? 

Can any election of men or measures be 
"nothing to you"? 

Is voting a privilege, a duty, a trust or a 
right? 

At the time the member is appointed to 
prepare the paper, four ladies should be 
appointed to discuss it: the speeches 
should be limited to five minutes each, 
after which the subject should be opened 
to general discussion. 

In another column will be found "Regis- 
tration Suggestions," by Mrs. May Belle- 
ville-Brown, President 5th District, and 
a State Fair letter from Mrs. Johns. It 
is important that these communications be 
read in this meeting — the first named be- 
fore the close of the discussion on the 
paper, and the second after its close. 

Any suggestions for future studies will 
be received with pleasure by the commit- 
tee. Laura M. Johns, 

Elizabeth F. Hopkins, 
May Beeeeyilee-Bro^vn, 
Committee. 
+♦► 



2. Song, "America." 



The moment that one's work is seen in 
the higher light of extended relations, it 
gains not only new T significance, but alto- 
gether new interest. And it is reinforced 
by a thousand new energies. — Lilian 
Whiting. 

Many persons speak as though good 
housekeeping were only good catering, or 
good cooking, or fastidious sweeping and 
dusting, dainty washing and ironing, gen- 
erous entertainment of guests, appropri- 
ate buying, wise economy of resources, or 
thoughtful care for children and the sicfe. 
Housekeeping is, in fact, not one only of 
these, but inclusive of them all; and the 
successful housekeeper must, in addition 
to the actual knowledge of every depart- 
ment essential to the performance of 
duties in person, or in the right ordering 
of them when done by others, be able to 
carry her burdens lightly, to possess the- 
art that conceals art, and to attack her 
daily w T ork as if it were a daily recreation. 
All this can no more be learned in a few 
weeks or months than can the whole art 
of piano playing or drawing be mastered 
by easy stages in some manual for begin- 
ners. — Margaret E. Sangster in Christian 
Union. 
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THE SENATE HEARING. 

On Wednesday morning, Jan. 20, the 
TJ. S. Senate Select Committee on Woman 
Suffrage gave a hearing to the petitioners 
for a sixteenth amendment, in the ladies' 
reception room at the Capitol on the Sen- 
ate side. The room was crowded, many 
persons standing up throughout the 
hearing. 

Hiss Anthony introduced the speakers. 
As they were numerous and the time was 
limited, the speeches were necessarily 
brief, but they lost nothing in spirit on 
that account. Each State delegation at 
the suffrage convention had chosen one 
person to speak before the committee. 
Addresses were made by Mrs. Carrie Lane 
Chapman of Washington State; Mrs. 
Lide Meriwether of Tennessee, Mrs. Ellen 
M. Bolles of Rhode Island, Mrs. Olive 
Pond Amies of Pennsylvania, Mrs. C. 
MeCullough Everhard of Ohio, Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf of New York, Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby of Nebraska, Rev. Mila F. 
Tupper of Michigan, Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell and Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason of 
Massachusetts, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey of 
Maine, Mrs. E. L. Saxon of Louisiana, 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs of Kansas, Miss H. 
Augusta Howard of Georgia, Mrs. E. M. 
S. Marble of the District of Columbia, 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker of Con- 
necticut, Mrs. Mary Jewett Telford of 
Colorado, and the national lecturer of 
the Association, Bev. Anna H. Shaw, who 
was introduced by Miss Anthony as "the 
woman from everywhere." 

Miss Anthony said that Senator Hoar 
had brought in the first favorable report on 
this question in the U. S. Senate in 1879, 
and she asked him to stand up, that the 
women present might see him. The audi- 
ence greeted his name with warm ap- 
plause and the waving of handkerchiefs, 
but Senator Hoar would not stand up. 
He sat still, looking amiable, and turning 
quite pink. Finally he rose and quietly 
moved that the committee grant the re- 
quest of the petitioners, and report in 
favor of a sixteenth amendment enfran- 
chising women. The Washington Post 
says: 

Miss Anthony called attention to Sen- 
ator Hoar as a gentleman who presented 
to the Senate the first suffrage bill in 
1879, and everybody shouted "Stand up," 
and as Hoar retired deeper into the cozi- 
ness of his leather chair they continued 
to call "up, up." It was a tableau when 
Senator Hoar found his feet, and at the 
same time was confronted with a round of 



applause and a volley of white handker- 
chiefs waved at him in Chatauquan style. 
Before falling back, he capped the climax 
by moving at once a favorable report on 
the subject of this hearing. ' Laurel 
wreaths and bouquets would have been 
Hoar's portion if they had been available. 
The women all assured him afterwards of 
their sincere appreciation of his course. 

One or two members of the Senate Com- 
mittee who are opposed to suffrage had 
shown their disrespect for the subject by 
absenting themselves from the hearing. 
Senator Hoar's experienced eye perceived 
that of the members present a majority 
were in favor, aud he took advantage of 
the opportunity to move a favorable re- 
porf, which was carried then and there. 

A vote of thanks to Senator Hoar and 
the Senate Committee was passed at the 
suffrage convention in the afternoon, and 
there was great rejoicing among the 
friends of equal rights. 



WOMEN FACTORY INSPECTORS. 

In his annual report to the governor, 
Buf us B. Wade, chief of the Massachusetts 
district police, expresses his approval of 
the work of women factory inspectors. 
He says : 

In my report for 1890 I took occasion to 
recommend the appointment of two female 
inspectors, in addition to the then present 
force of inspectors; and stated that, from 
the experience of many years in the en- 
forcement of laws intended for the benefit 
of the wage-earners, I was satisfied that 
there were special cases where better ser- 
vice could be rendered to female opera- 
tives than by the male inspectors. The 
experience of the past six months has 
clearly demonstrated the correctness of 
my opinion, and the reports I have received 
from those with whom they have been 
brought into contact in their" official rela- 
tions have added testimony to the zealous 
and faithful manner in which they have 
discharged the duties assigned them. It 
is safe to say that never in the history of 
Massachusetts have the laws in relation to 
child-labor been better complied with than 
at the present time. 

«♦+ 

All the means of action— the shapeless 
masses, the materials— lie everywhere 
about us; what we need is the celestial 
fire to change the flint into transparent 
crystal, bright and clear. — Longfelloic. 

In my judgment, the action of our peo- 
ple in giving to women municipal suffrage 
has had a good influence upon the politics 
of our State. The vote of the women has 
increased at each election, and it may be 
truthfully said that it is a factor in secur- 
ing purer and better municipal govern- 
ment. — Gov.- Humphrey of Kansas. 

If I were to choose any servant, the 
meanest officer for the army or Common- 
wealth, I would choose a godly man that 
hath principles. Especially where a trust 
is to be committed. Because I know where 
to have a man that hath principles. I believe 
if any one of you should choose a servant 
you would do thus. And I would all our 
magistrates were so chosen. — Oliver Crom- 
well. 



Mrs. Mary A. Liverniore will lecture in 
the First Congregational Church in Chel- 
sea, Mass., Monday evening, Feb. 1, on 
"Women of the War," the proceeds to go 
to the Union Veterans' Union. 

Mrs. S. N. Wood has been elected a 
member of the board of directors of the 
Kansas State Historical Society, to take 
the place of her late husband, Col. Sam.N. 
Wood. She is the first woman ever given 
a place on the board. 

The London (Out.) Advertiser urges the 
new city council of London to appoint 
two representative women to fill vacancies 
on the board of school trustees. It holds 
that the influence and aid of one or more 
women on the board would be a benefit to 
the schools, and says, "The time has come 
to make the experiment." 

Mrs. J. P. Newman, wife of Bishop 
Newman, has been elected a Fellow of the 
American Geographical Society. The 
Christian Adcocate says : "This honor is 
worthily bestowed, as Mrs. Newman is 
an extensive traveller, and is well in- 
formed regarding the many countries she 
has visited. She is the only American 
lady who has travelled the whole length 
of the Euphrates Valley." 

Miss Eliza Buhamah Scidmore, author 
of "Jinrikisha Days," was unanimously 
elected secretary of the National Geo- 
graphical Society at their annual meeting 
recently held in Washington. During the 
Russell expedition, sent out last year by 
the society to a hitherto unexplored part 
of Alaska, Mount Ruhamah was named in 
honor of Miss Scidmore, who has done 
much to make known to the reading pub. 
lie the picturesque parts of Alaska. 

The annual report of the Board of Edu- 
cation, just issued, shows, among much 
other important matter, that "the average 
pay of male teachers per month is 
§11S.07," while "that of female teachers 
is only $48.17." A disfranchised class is 
always at disadvantage everywhere, 
whether it is for work, wages or equal 
laws. When women fully realize this, 
more of them will be ready to ask for the 
ballot. — Woman's Journal. 

Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, president 
of the Equal Rights Association of 
Covington, Ky., was consulted before 
the last election by several gentlemen 
who did not understand the new ballot 
law, and who wanted her to explain it to 
them. After she had shown them how to 
vote under it, a colored man who could 
neither read nor write came to her for 
similar assistance. She explained the law 
to him as well as she could, and then sug- 
gested that she ought to be able to vote 
herself. Educated women were at least 
as capable of voting intelligently as men 
who could neither read nor write. But 
this illiterate voter was shocked at the 
idea. Straightening himself up, he ex- 
claimed : "Heavens ! If de women voted, 
dey would tear dis country all to pieces !" 
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THE MORAL POWES OF IDEALS. 

The convention sermon for the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Convention just 
held in Washington was preached at the 
Church of Our Father, Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 17, by Rex. Mila F. Tupper, of Grand 
Rapids,. Mich., from Philippians 4 : 4— 13 : 
"Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, 
think on these things." She said : 

The subject that I have taken to label 
what I have to say this afternoon is The 
Moral Power of Ideals. 

There is no success in character growth 
except through the influence of practical 
ideals kept constantly in mind. If we 
knew the spiritual history of individuals, 
I believe there would be an exact relation 
between their characteristic traits and 
their most pronounced ideals. If a man is 
generally regarded as fair-minded, broad 
and spiritual, you will find that he has held 
it to be one of Iris most earnest purposes to 
become so. If another is unselfish, gener- 
ous, always ready to help, it is probable 
that, this has seemed to such a one the vir- 
tue most important. If a man is gruff, 
cold and unpopular, you will usually find 
that he cares nothing for other men's 
opinions, and thinks that to be generally 
liked is a sign of weakness. Our ideals 
mold us. That which a person desires 
most of all, he usually attains. Character 
does not come nap-hazard. 

It may seem as if such self-idealization 
were akin to self-conceit. X ot if it is car- 
ried far enough. It is only a realized 
ambition seeking nothing further that can 
yield the petty fruits of satisfied vanity. 
Ideals in character, if practicable, are 
realized, truly ; but new ones and broader 
ones, still unattained, come in + n * n ^ a 
their 



to take 



ideal bevond. He feels that he must 
Yield the honors to those who can yearn 
and strive and agonize to accomplish, and 
vet fail to reach what he can do with per- 
fect ease. They put their souls in by 
then- struggles/while his pictures remain 
merelv beautiful bodies. The perfection 
which he has attained is a hollow, eartliv 
thing, because it has not within it the di- 
vinely unattainable ideal. 
Ah, but a man's reach should exceed his grasp. 
Or what's a heaven for ? 

Another part of this poem shows this 
law to be a law of helpfulness also. It 
shows the influence that others' ideals 
of us have upon our characters. Andrea 
Del Sarto is talking to his wife, a woman 
with a beautiful face, but seemingly with- 
out soul or mind. He ponders why the 
"insight and stretch" of Raphael are im- 
possible to him, although there were 
faults in Raphael which he could correct. 
And to his wife he says : 

Had vou enjoined them on me, given me soul, 
We might have risen to Raphael, I and you. 
Nav, Love, von did give all I asked, I think- 
More than I'merit, yes, by many times. 
But had vou— oh, with the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eves, and more than perfect mouth, 
And the low voice my soul hears, as a bird 
The fowler's pipe, and follows to the snare- 
Had you, with these the same, but brought a 

mind ! 
Some women do so. Had the mouth there 

urged, 
"God and the glory ! never care for gain. 
The present by the" future, what is that ? 
Live for fame*, side by side with Angelo ! ^ 
Raphael is waiting : up to God, all three ! ? ' 
I might have done it for you. 

He hesitates thus to blame another, and 
concludes : 

Incentive comes from the soul's self. 
The rest avails not. 



But the world thinks otherwise. We 
find that this same Andrea Del Sarto, when 
in France, did his greatest work, and that 
then he had Francis, the king, at his side, 
who had great faith in him, and who ap- 

i-iieiL- place. "Love to~God and man" 1 predated the highest in all that he was 

will always include every good into able to do. Ah, there is such a thing as womaB, if she thinks herself unknown, 

which we shall ever orow. Truth, right- imputed righteousness ! How many men and if treated like a lady, will make pitiful 

° - " ■' there are who have found that a wife's attempts to meet the ideal even of a chance 

they were and what they 



that I could see almost instantly a change 
in a child's bearing by a change in my at- 
titude toward it. If I thought of a little 
girl, for example, as an amusing, irrespon- 
sible plaything, she would act accordingly;-. 
but if I thought of her as an intelligent, 
self-respecting little woman, there was a 
response at once with new dignity and 
thoughtfulness. 

This law widens, and shows a wonder- 
ful power in public sentiment, which h 
a general ideal. - 

Alen and women have both suffered from 
a false standard, or imperfect ideal. Ilea 
are coming to resent the opinion that they 
need not try for the same standard of 
purity and gentleness as women, and to 
claim their birthright to an all-around 
nobilitv. Woman has been wronged by 
being idealized only on one side of hex 
nature. Public opinion has not expected 
courage and purpose and breadth of her.: 
The need of suffrage is quite as much to 
help broaden the ideal of woman as for 
any special good to be attained more 
directly. 

There is a woman in Illinois, through 
whose influence scores of the convicts of 
that State have become honest, worthy 
citizens upon their release from prison; 
and the great secret of her success with 
them seems to be her unbounded faith in 
the possibilitv of then- reformation. She 
has seen so many who have been led into 
crime through the force of unfortunate 
surroundings that she goes on the pre- 
sumption that the man has withiii him 
much of good that can be developed ; and 
it is most touching to see how gratefully 
they receive her confidence. When we 
thiiik how depressing it is to feel the 
scorn or disapproval of one person, we can 
imagine the effect that there must be upon 
a man's character when every one despises 
him. And this is the sad condition of 
many people who have made perhaps but 
one serious slip. For such a one, the in- 
fluence of a person who really saw the 
best that was in him would be inestimably 
great. It is said that the most depraved 



eousness and love sum up for us all the 
ideals that we can conceive as ever coming 
to us. But, because they are such absolute 
ideals, we do not yet appreciate all that 
they mean. Day by day, Ave gain new 
conceptions of what these great ideals 
really involve. The Ideal stands ever 
back in unchanging grandeur ; but we ever 
move toward it by means of constantly 
growing ideals. The life of Jesus has al- 
ways stood in Christendom for the ideal of 
humanity, but the Christ of one genera- 
tion has not been the Christ of another. 
The ideal has grown as character has de- 
veloped. And this changing nature of our 
ideals is our hope and our protection 
against vanity. It is only as we forget 
the higher goal, and rest self-satisfied in 
present attainments, that we become that 
puny specimen of our race, the conceited 
person. These are the "finished and finite 
clods untroubled by a spark." No ; "Life 
shall succeed in that it seems to fail." 

AVhat I aspired to be, 

And was not, comforts me ; 
A brute I might have been, hut -would not sink 
in the scale. 

Browning's poem, "Andrea Del Sarto, " 
voices the pathos of an attained ideal, 
when there is no greater thought follow- 
ing. The artist, Andrea Del Sarto, is 
celebrated for his technique, but there is 
lacking a certain spiritual motive in his 
paintings. The figure, coloring and 
form are perfect; but there is lack- 
ing the indescribable something that 
shows the artist's soul struggling to ex- 
press the unutterable. Browning makes 
the artist speak as if conscious of his lack. 
He knows that he can perfectlv express 
anything that he wishes, but is 'painfully 
aware that he cannot wish for the highest 
ends. His ideals have not in them that 
growing quality, that sense of the Infinite 



ideal of what 

might be has been a power stronger than 
all else to make them true to their possi- 
bilities! How many wives have been 
transformed from thoughtless, frivolous 
children into an earnest, self -forgetting 
womanhood, in order to become what their 
husbands' ideal pictured them! Many 
sons have been shamed out of ignoble 
courses because, in spite of all, "Mother'' 
believed them to be noble and pure. How 
many daughters have worked hard to he 
worthy of a father's pride! I know a 
woman who has been much helped by the 
influence of two sisters. One of these was 
careful to show her shortcomings as they 
developed, and, noticing carefully her 
faults and trying kindly to correct them, 
she was of great service. But the other 
sister never saw any faults to correct. She 
had that almost amusing blindness toward 
the faults of those she loved which made 
them seem to her quite perfect. And this 
sister's love and faith and blind belief 
came to be a part of that woman's relig- 
ion. Her highest aspirations became al- 
most identical with this sister's idea of 
what she already was, and it made them 
seem more within the reach of real attain- 
ment. To both sisters she owed much, 
but most to the one who had believed 
most. 

This law does not apply simply to the mire, and^maldng a"demigod"of"him^ hut 
great life-molding relations of the f am- j by trying to see m every one all that there 
ily, but to all our relations among the peo- I can be to reverence. If we idealize those 



five-minutes' acquaintance. Oh, how little 
of this power we have ever used in help- 
ing the world 1 How prone we have been 
to take the reputation of people, and never 
try to get beneath it to the real man ! If 
we only had more faith and were willing 
to show it, I believe that the very gates of 
Hades would yield before a human soul 
who sought to rescue another soul, if 
there were but faith enough, if there were 
but love enough. 

Great as the force is that comes from 
the opinion that others may have of us, 
we are helped or harmed even more by 
our ideal of others. There is no stimulus 
to moral effort so great as faith in the 
moral conquests of others. To have con- 
stantly in mind the consciousness that 
other souls are living on a higher, purer 
plane, will spur one on to attainments im- 
possible without this concrete embodiment 
of an ideal. Av~e are stronger by every 
good quality which we see in "others. 
We are helped by every sonl in which we 
see the vision of what should be. It is, 
then, a matter of no slight concern how 
we allow ourselves to regard people. 
There is probably no way in which we can 
accomplish so much for ourselves and for 
others as by striving to find always the 
ideal. And this is not by merely finding 
some one person whom we can easily ad- 



ple. There is a great power in the opin- 
ion that any one holds of us. Have you 
never noticed that in the society of some 
people you are quite a different person 
than when with others? And is it not be- 
cause we instinctively respond to their 
opinion of us? This fact is more easily 
noticed in children. It has seemed to me 



who. are ideal, what reward have we? But 
if we see ideal traits or possibilities in 
those who are "vulgar, ignorant, and who 
misapprehend," we have the reward of a 
divine discovery. We make the whole 
earth richer for our insight. Tou say this 
is impractical, that we cannot deceive our- 
selves in any such fanciful fashion? But 
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there is no deception in the matter. It is 
only our cynicism that is deceived. We 
are blinded to the ideal, but it is always 
there. If we could but see the all of any 
life, we should find it richer and nobler 
than our highest thought of it. We all 
know our own faults better than others 
do. They are plenty enough; they are 
great and black enough ; but are we not 
conscious that there is more of good in 
us, more of aspiration and endeavor, than 
any; one could judge from without? Let 
us not fear, then, that we can overesti- 
mate these human brothers of ours. They 
share, the weakest of them, in that divine 
incarnation which makes all humanity's 
hope and glory. Our petty judgments, 
our easy sneers, bring us with sandalled 
feet upon holy ground. How long will it 
be before we shall really come to believe 
in that cardinal principle of our faith of 
which we prate so lightly, the divinitv of 
human nature'? A long time, I fear. But 
we can try ; and the nearest way to begin 
is to see the idealin the common-x>lace, 
erring lives about us. No matter if indi- 
viduals disappoint us, there is always the 
eternal Perfect One back of the human 
shortcomings. Nothing can rob us of our 
ideals ; they are held safe and sure in the 
great Heart of Love and Helpfulness from 
which they came. If you believe in God, 
believe also in the Christ, humanity's ideal. 
Let not our hearts be troubled, neither let 
us be afraid. 

Let us remember this in connection with 
the great reforms in which we are inter- 
ested, and not let ourselves become wor- 
ried or impatient. In all these causes, if 
they are just causes, the universe is back 
of them • and they are injured by anything 
in our methods tiiat varies a hair's breadth 
from the straight line of right. 

"•Therefore, brethren," as Paul said, 
whether thinking of ourselves, of others, 
or of the world at large, no matter how 
much there may be that is untrue, that 
is unjust, that is unlovely, neverthe- 
less, "Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things arehonest.whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, if there beany praise, 
think on these things. *" 
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LEGEND OF THE CORKIEVRECHAN. 

BY GEOHGE MACDOXALD. 

Prince Breacan of Denmark -was lord of the 
strand, 

And lord of the billowy sea ; 
Lord of the sea and lord of the land, 

He might have let maidens be. 

A maiden he met with locks of gold, 

Astraj- by the billowy sea ; 
Maidens listened in days of old, 

And repented grievously. 

Wiser he left her in sorrows and wiles. 

He went sailing over the sea, 
And came to the Lord of the Western Isles : 

"Now give me ihy daughter," said he. 

The Lord of the Isles he rose and said : 

"If thou art not a king of the sea, 
Think not the Maid of the Islands to wed 

She is too good for thee. 
"Hold thine own three nights and days 

In this whirlpool of the sea, 
Or turn thy prow and go thy ways, 

And let the sea-maiden be." 

Prince Breacan he turned his sea-dog prow 
To Denmark over the sea : - 

"Wise women," he said, "now tell me how 
In yon whirlpool to anchor me." 

"Make a cable of hemp and a cable of wool 

And a cable of maidens' hair, 
And hie thee back to the roaring pool, 

And anchor in safety there. 



"The smiths for love, on the eve of Yule, 
"Will forge thee three anchors rare 5 

Thou shalt gather the hemp, and shear the wool, 
And the maidens will bring their hair. 

"Of the hair that is brown thou shalt twist one 
strand, 

Of the hair that is raven another ; 
Of the golden hair thou shalt twine a band 

To bind the one to the other." 

He gathered the hemp, and he shore the wool, 

And the maidens brought their hair, 
To hold him fast in the roaring pool 
- By three anchors of iron rare. 

He twisted the brown hair for one strand, 

And the raven hair for another ; 
He twined the golden hair in a band 

To bind the one to the other. 

He took the cables of hemp and wool, 

He took the cable of hair, 
And he hied him back to the roaring pool, 

And cast the three anchors there. 

The whirlpool roared; and the day went by, 

And night came down on the sea ; 
But or ever the morning broke the sky 

The hemp had broken in three. 

The night it came down ; the whirlpool it ran ; 

The wind it fiercely blew ; 
And or ever the second morning began 

The wool had parted in two. 

The storm it roared all day the third, 

And the whirlpool reeled about ; 
The night came down like a wild black bird - 

But the cable of hair held out. 

Round and around with a giddy swing 
"Went the sea-king through the dark ; 

And round went the rope in the swivel-ring, 
And round went the straining bark. 

Prince Breacan he sat by the good boat's prow, 

A lantern in his hand : 
Blest be the maidens of Denmark now ! 

By them shall Denmark stand ! 

He watched the rope through the tempest black, 

A lantern in his hold. 
Out, out, alack ! one strand will crack— 

And it is of shining gold ! 

The third morn, calm and clear, came out ; 

Nor lord nor ship was there ! 
For the golden strand in the cable stout 

"Was not all of maidens' hair. 



Mrs. Clara B. Colby gave at" the wo- 
man suffrage convention in Washington 
last week an admirable paper on the good 
results of equal suffrage in Wyoming, as 
shown by the census. The statistics of 
Wyoming in regard to crime, insanity, 
divorce, etc., as compared with surround- 
ing States and with the rest of the coun- 
try, are cheering and really remarkable. 
Nothing more interesting and encouraging 
than these statistics has been brought to 
light for a long time. Suffrage Associa- 
tions would do well to communicate with 
Mrs. Colby, at the office of the Woman's 
Tribune, Washington, D. C., in regard to 
repeating this lecture. There is no answer 
to theories like facts. 

Senator Hoar has always been a stead- 
fast arid influential friend of woman suf- 
frage. Perhaps no man in the country — 
unless it be Geo.Wm.Curtis — has supported 
the doctrine of impartial suffrage in a 
more able, eloquent and convincing man- 
ner. The Senator has just achieved a new 
triumph by persuading the Select Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Senate to report favor- 
ably a woman suffrage amendment to the 
constitution. — Salem (Mass.) ObsetTer. 



At Ansonia, Conn., Patrick Eeardon a 
few days ago attempted to kill his new- 
born baby because the child was a girl. 
Eeardon, who was "crazy drunk," ordered 
the child thrown out of the window, and 
when no one obeyed him, started to do it 
himself. Dr. Louis E. Cooper interfered, 
and Eeardon attacked him. The physi- 
cian and Eeardon went out into the yard 
and fought until they were separated. 

A committee on woman suffrage has 
been appointed in the Iowa House of 
Eepresentatives, consisting of Messrs. 
Jester, Carter, Dolph, Penny, Spaulding, 
Kasa, Ellickson, McXeeley, Castle, Louis, 
Campbell, Gwinn, Marti, Potter and 
Schrooten. Two bills have been intro- 
duced and referred to this committee, one 
for school suffrage and the other for mu- 
nicipal suffrage. In the Senate a commit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments and 
Suffrage has been appointed. 
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The school board of Cleveland, O., have 
passed a resolution in favor of school 
suffrage for women. 

Miss May Chapman won the first prize 
in the oratorical contest at the State Nor- 
mal School at -Emporia, Kansas. 

The United States Senate Committee on 
Woman Suffrage has reported in favor of 
a sixteenth amendment to forbid disfran- 
chisement on account of sex. 

Miss Mabel Danlap, a graduate of the 
Philadelphia School of Design, has been 
appointed one of the five ladies to decor- 
ate palace car interiors at Wilmington, 
Del. 

Through the influence of Helen M. Cole, 
director of the physical-culture class at 
the Maryland State Normal School, the 300 
young women in attendance have dis- 
carded corsets. 

A State Woman Suffrage Association 
has just been formed in Louisiana, with 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, of New Orleans, 
as president, and Mrs. Evelyn Ordway as 
secretary. 

The Dora Chapter at Linkoping, Swe- 
den, recently appointed Miss Helga Lind- 
ner, a graduate in philosophy, as assistant 
professor of Swedish, German and mathe- 
matics in the high school at Vestervik. 
This is the first instance of a woman being 
appointed to so prominent a position in 
the schools of Sweden. 

It is amazing that the world has made 
such progress with one hand bound ; but 
woman is no longer to be bound or gagged 
by a misinterpretation of the Scriptures. 
Education is a great agent. Cannons of 
common sense, the Bible and religion are 
to-day hammering at the bulwarks of 
superstition and ignorance, and Jwill in 
time destroy them. — Bev. Dr. BartUU. 

Julia Foster Avery, the two-weeks-old 
daughter of Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, 
of Philadelphia, is the youngest member 
of the National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association. The proud grand- 
mother, Mrs. Ftosa Miller Avery, of Chi- 
cago, no sooner heard of the advent of the 
new baby than she sent a dollar to the 
treasurer to make the little woman a 
member of the society. 

Miss C. S. Burnett, one of the State 
organizers for the W. C. T. U. of Ohio, 
writes : ; 'I find an increasing interest in 
the franchise department wherever I go. 
The women who were most opposed 
two years ago have learned by the "logic 
of failure." No other subject brings out 
such hearty applause as that of wider 
usefulness for women. Men have not 
meant to be unkind, but they do need to 
have their eyes opened, and then we shall 
have justice." 

A bill was introduced in the Rhode 
Island House of Representatives last 
week to amend the statutes in regard to 
the property of married women. Its pur- 
pose is to allow married women to sell 
and' convey their personal estate as if they 
were unmarried. At present, they are re- 
strained from selling certain personal 
property, such as stocks, bonds and simi- 
lar corporation shares. The bill passed 
to the second reading, and was referred to 
the committee on judiciary. 



THE EAINY DAY DRESS. 
Mrs. M. S. Ingersoll tested her short 
dress in Boston during the storm of last 
week. The Sunday Herald gave the fol- 
lowing account : 

Boston's new-fangled "storm gown/' or 
"rainv-day dress," or "mudless skirt," 
was put to a severe test last week, and 
well did it perform the duties to which it 
was dedicated. 

In spite of the pelting rain and liquid 
mud which covered the streets and be- 
smeared ordinary gowns, this new dress 
emerged from the test as clean as when it 
entered the contest with mud. 

Its practical value was clearly estab- 
lished, and practical women— Boston is 
full of them— cannot fail to be impressed 
with the fact, and it is probable that every 
wardrobe will soon include the reformed 
storm gown with other dresses. 

That is all it was expected to accom- 
plish. It had attracted some attention. 
That was expected. Mrs. M. S. Inger- 
soll said she was not once guyed by street 
gamins, although she expected to hear 
some outspoken criticism from a keen- 
sighted street Arab. 

"Of course, people noticed the abbre- 
viation of my skirts," she said, when relat- 
ing her adventures, "and lots of them 
turned to take a second look. The women 
were more curious than the men, and I 
guess every woman I passed took a good 
look at my new gown. Several commented 
upon it before I got out of hearing, and 
more than one exclaimed: 'Why, that 
must be the rainy-day dress. Why, that 
isn't very bad,' with a strong accent on 
'that.' 

"I heard one young lady say, l I wouldn't 
be seen wearing such a dress on the 
street.' Well, I looked around immedi- 
ately, and I noticed that that young wo- 
man's dress was covered with mud for a 
space of several inches. I felt like asking 
her wiiich. looked the better, clean ankles 
or a muddy dress. 

"I did not feel at all strange in the 
dress. Perhaps that is due to the fact 
that my experience on the stage accus- 
tomed me to wearing all kinds of gar- 
ments. Still, I do not see how any woman 
could feel timid about wearing that dress. 
The ankles are amply protected by the 
boots, and there is no disgusting daub of 
mud to disfigure the skirt. It must be re- 
membered that this is a rainy-day dress, 
and that cleanliness is the first thing to be 

considered.*' 

— -♦♦> 



Sarah Freeman Clarke, of Marietta, a sis- 
ter of Rev. James Clarke, now over eighty 
years of age, would be present also. As 
she could not be there, a telegram of 
greeting was sent her.— Woman's Journal, 



YOUNG WOMEN COMING. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser says : 
Great satisfaction is expressed by the 
veteran leaders in the woman suffrage 
movement on account of the fact, brought 
to li°-ht at the opening of the 24th annual 
convention of the National - Aniencan 
Woman Suffrage Association now m prog- 
ress at Washington, that there has been an 
immense increase in the number of young 
women prominently connected with the 
woman's rights cause. There is nothing 
qusprising about this. It is only the in- 
evitable consequence of the stupendous 
advance everywhere made withm these 
recent vears in the higher education and 
broader information of American girls. 



CHIVALROUS WYOMING. 

A pleasant incident occurred during 
the recent national woman suffrage con- 
vention in Washington : 

Ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming, was seen 
in the audience, and was called upon. He 
said that when he came in to this 
meeting and saw the Wyoming flag, he 
was glad he came from a State so dear to 
all men and women who love equal rights. 
The suffrage flag, which now bears only 
the one star of Wyoming, will by and by 
be studded all over with stars. One of the 
most gratifying recollections of his life 
was that as a member of the constitutional 
convention of Wyoming, he helped to 
devise the equal rights clause ; and when 
a timid member called him aside and asked 
him if they would not do better to leave 
the women out, he answered with indig- 
nation: "No, sir. Your wife and mine 
have helped to build up this Territory, and 
never, with my consent, shall Wyoming 
apply to Congress for admission without 
her women, if she has to wait outside for 
a thousand years!" The great majority 
of the constitutional convention sustained 

this view. 

*♦+ 

GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 



THE GEORGIA DELEGATES. 

Miss H. Augusta Howard, of Colum- ! 
bus, and Mrs. Miriam Howard Du Bose, 
of Greenville, two bright-faced young sis- 
ters, were the delegates from Georgia to 
the National-American Woman Suffrage 
Convention held last week in Washington, 
and they were the delight of the conven- 
tion. It was the first time Georgia had sent 
delegates to the Association, and every 
reference to Georgia was received with 
applause. The two Georgia girls were 
the youngest delegates there, and among 
the most earnest and enthusiastic. It had 
been hoped that the eldest member of the 
; Georgia Woman Suffrage Association. Miss 



The following were among the resolu- 
tions adopted Dy the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association at its an- 
nual meeting this week : 

Whereas "All political power resides origin- 
ally in the people" and women are people ; "Tax- 
ation without representation is tyranny" and 
women are taxed; "Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed" 
and women are governed, and the only form of 
consent known in a republic is the ballot, there 
fore, 

Resolved, That the demand for woman suffrage- 
is based upon political justice and the immutable 
principles of republican government. 

Resolved, That since the laws of Massaehu 
setts which deal with women as wives, mothers- 
i and widows are different from and worse than 
those which deal with men as husbands, fathers 
and widowers, we ask the Legislature either to 
amend existing laws affecting women, or to put 
men on the same footing which women now 
occupy. 

And whereas disfranchisement itself is the 
great grievance, out of which grow all the legal 
and political inequalities of which women com- 
plain, therefore, 

Resolved, That we earnestly ask the Legisla- 
ture to secure to them all the political rights it 
has power to confer, viz., presidential and muni- 
cipal suffrage. 

Resolved^ That full State and national woman 
suffrage in Wyoming, municipal woman suf- 
frage in Kansas, and school suffrage for women 
in twenty-three States and Territories, give 
assurance that women— one-half of the citizens- 
of the republic — will soon be recognized every- 
where as the political equals of men. 
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TWO EQUAL RIGHTS RECEPTIONS. 

At the close of the recent national suf- 
frage convention in Washington, Wimo- 
daughsis gave a reception to the officers 
of the National-American W. S. A. The 
parlors were crowded. After a social hour, 
brief addresses were made by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Gady Stanton, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Representative Pickler, 
of So. Dakota, Rev. Anna H. Shaw, presi- 
dent of Wimodaughsis, Rev. Dr. Corey, 
Senator Carey, of Wyoming, and Repre- 
sentative Johnson, of North Dakota. 

Mrs. Stanton gave an amusing account 
of how, when she was a girl, the young 
women of her church raised the money to 
educate a young man for the ministry. 
When he returned to the town, after going 
through the theological school, they were 
all eager to hear him preach ; and lo ! he 
preached to them from the text, "Let 
your women keep silence in the churches" ! 
Women should give their money for the 
education of young women rather than 
for that of young men, who are much 
better provided with educational oppor- 
tunities. 

Mrs. Stone told how, when she was a 
girl, Mary Lyon came to their town (West 
Brookfield, Mass.) to raise funds for Mt. 
Holyoke Seminary. She spoke before their 
sewing society, which made shirts and 
stockings for the young men studying for 
the ministry. Mary Lyon set forth so 
clearly and persuasively the great need of 
help for young women who desired an 
education, that Mrs. Stone left the shirt 
upon which she was sewing unfinished, 
and hoped that no one ever would finish 
it. She reflected that the young man for 
whom she was working could earn a dol- 
lar a day, while she and the other women 
who taught school received only a dollar 
a week ; and she decided that it was more 
needful for women to help women. 

Surprise was expressed to hear that 
women ever taught for so little. Miss 
Anthony said : "We taught for a dollar a 
week, and felt very rich. T taught from 
the time I was fifteen until I was thirty, 
and the highest wages I ever had were $2 
per week and my board." 

Representative Pickler said that the 
improved wages of women to-day were 
chiefly owing to the three women who 
had spoken this evening. When people 
asked him why he favored woman suf- 
frage, he told them it was because he had 
three girls at home, besides his two boys, 
and he wanted his girls to have as good a 



chance as his boys. The wages of women 
were still unequal, and would be so until 
women had votes. Observe the unequal 
salaries in the government departments, 
even where the work is exactly the same. 
I once asked a government clerk what 
the salary attached to a certain position 
was, and he looked up at me and asked 
unblushiugly, 'Man or woman?' " 

Many other bright and interesting things 
were said that failed to be reported. 

Mrs. Noble, wife of the Secretary of the 
Interior,issued cards for a reception toMrs. 
Stone, Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony, to 
be given in Washington, Jan. 23. It was a 
very brilliant affair. Mrs. Noble was 
assisted in receiving by Miss Clara Barton, 
Mrs. Senator Allen, Mrs. Senator Dolph, 
Mrs. Burrows, of Michigan, and other 
ladies. Mrs. Stone was unable to be pres- 
ent, much to her regret, owing to a previous 
engagement to lecture in Brooklyn. It 
was a very pleasant occasion. Among 
the callers were the members of the Pres- 
ident's Cabinet and a number of the Sena- 
tors and Representatives, with their fami- 
lies. The house was beautifully decora- 
ted with flowers. Mrs. Noble received in 
a brocade dress of yellow, the suffrage 

color. 

*•* 

WHAT GAIN? 

Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget, 
commenting on the assertion that the wo- 
man suffrage movement has made no gain, 
says : "Compare the status of woman in 
the closing decade of the 19th century 
with that of its early half ! Colleges are 
built for her ; the higher education beck- 
ons and entreats her to enter into its 
golden land ; occupations are open to her ; 
the arts and sciences and professions are 
as hospitable to her as to men. She has 
even outlived the pioneer days when she 
was pointed at as eccentric if she chanced 
to prefer independent self-support to 
being a burden on others, or being driven 
into a marriage de convenance. It is now 
as honorable— as womanly, even — to be a 
doctor as to be a drudge, to be a scientist 
as a seamstress. The world is before her 
where to choose ; and all this, whose sum- 
mary would require pages, may be con- 
densed into the terse little phrase of 
achieving individuality. And this is the 
present gain which woman suffragists 
may claim— the gain of having educated 
and elevated and exalted womanhood." 



Like a beautiful flower full of color, but 
without scent, are the fine but fruitless 
words of him who does not act accord- 
ingly. 

The exercise of rights always has a 
more salutary effect on character than the 
enjoyment of privileges. Any class of 
human beings to whom a position of per- 
petual subordination is assigned, however 
much they may be petted and flattered, 
must inevitably be dwarfed, morally and 
intellectually.— Lydia Maria Child. 



Florence Nightingale is so exhaust ed 
by an attack of the grippe that her condi- 
tion is reported as critical. She is about 
72 years old. 

Mes. Haeeiet Lane Johnson, a niece 
of President Buchanan, has given $10,000 
toward the purchase of "Wheatland," 
Buchanan's home, to be used as a park 
for Lancaster City, Pa. 

One branch of the Virginia Legislature 
has passed a bill authorizing or directing 
the appointment of women physicians on 
the staff of all insane hospitals where 
women are among the patients. This is a 
humane and sensible measure, which has 
been adopted in several other States. 

Mrs. Lucas, of Philadelphia, who has 
been for a number of years an earnest 
worker for the development and growth 
of the silk-culture industry in the United 
States, is in Washington to lend her aid to 
advance the bill now pending before the 
House Committee on Agriculture for the 
establishment of a silk-culture bureau in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Mes. Annie Smith, of Richmond, Va., 
the wife of a lawyer, and herself well 
qualified to practise, was refused ad- 
mission to the bar on account of her sex. 
She has had a bill introduced in the Vir- 
ginia Legislature to allow properly quali- 
fied women to practise law. The bill was 
favorably reported by the Senate commit- 
tee on courts of justice, and has passed 
the Senate. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards, the Egyp- 
tologist, has been accorded a pension on the 
civil service list of the British Govern- 
ment, "in consideration of her services to 
literature and archseology." This honor 
comes at a most opportune time, for Miss 
Edwards is still confined to a sick bed, hav- 
ing never entirely recovered from the acci- 
dent which befell her towards the end of 
her lecturing tour in this country, nearly 
two years ago. 

Mrs. Annie Baxter was some months 
ago elected County Clerk of Jasper Co., 
Mo., by a large majority. The defeated 
candidate, Julius C. Fischer, contested 
the election, claiming that women were 
not eligible. The Circuit Court at Spring- 
field, Mo., on Jan. 27 decided in favor of 
Mrs. Baxter, and condemned Fischer to 
pay the costs of the contest. Mrs. Baxter 
is very popular in the county, and the 
case has excited much comment. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw, on Feb. 4, ad- 
dressed the Ohio Legislature in behalf of 
the pending school suffrage bill. The 
Sunday before, she had spoken at Cincin- 
nati in the People's Course of Sunday 
afternoon lectures, preaching the good 
gospel of equal rights to a great audience 
who would never have come to a suffrage 
meeting. Though she asked only $50, the 
manager insisted upon her accepting $75, 
declaring that her lecture was worth it. 
Miss Shaw now goes to Fansas for a series 
of conventions. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



CO-EDUCATION THE TKTJE REMEDY FOR 
COLLEGE EXCESSES. 

[From the address of William Lloyd Garrison at 
the Twenty-third Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, Jan. 27, 1892.] 

There has recently been an active debate 
through the press concerning the func- 
tions of a true university, especially of the 
relation of the governing powers to the 
students. In all the consequent articles 
and letters regarding certain bad manners 
and evil habits which are tolerated in col- 
lege life, the Woman's Journal alone has, 
to my mind,touched the core of the trouble 
and suggested the true remedy. 

We point to a present remedy for under- 
graduate excesses, which, resting on the 
soundest theory,has also the demonstration 
of unquestioned fact. It is co-education. 
Cease to separate human beings because 
of sex. They are conjoined in the family, 
in the primary and grammar schools, in 
society, and, after the degree rewards 
four years of monastic student existence, 
in the whole career of life. 

Throw open the doors of Harvard to 
women on equal terms, absorb the Annex 
into the college proper, and, as the night 
follows the day, scholarship will rise and 
dissipation fall by the law of gravitation. 
The moral atmosphere will find immedi- 
ate purification, and the daily association 
of brothers and sisters in intellectual pur- 
suits impart a breadth of view wdiich is an 
education in itself. The professors may 
then be left safely to their themes, John 
Harvard's statue may cease to dread de- 
filement, the regent will find his censorial 
duties fully as perfunctory as he seems to 
have made them in the past, and character 
will crowd out profligacy. 

The beardless boy who has been suddenly 
initiated into city vices, and who is con- 
vinced that he at last sees the great world, 
and, as Mr. Curtis says, " with long-suffer- 
ing benignity . . . tolerates his grandmoth- 
er," will learn that the virtues, in spite of a 
low, sensational press and public opinion, 
form, after all, the larger and better part 
of the real world of men and women, and 
are much the better worth seeking. 

Then the double and false standard of 
judgment will be abandoned. What is 
morality for Harvard will no longer be 
deemed destructive for Wellesley . The cur- 
rent philosophy of Cambridge holds that a 
man may commit acts and indulge in 
sights that would damage for life the repu- 
tation and prospects of a woman student. 

How fast the apologies and excuses 
crowd upon the critic who depicts the 
excesses of college undergraduates ! ''Re- 
member that he is young ; that boys will 
be boys ; that sophomores naturally have 
long ears, and will in due time fold them 
back; that many a good man has been 
through all this, and yet become an orna- 
ment to society. So, of course, it cannot 
be very bad.-' As a wise observer re- 
marked, "You might as well defend the 
small-pox because so many who have it 
recover and become healthy citizens. " 
But, when a woman soils herself, how 
different the tone of these casuists! 
Society that welcomes the one picks up 
its garments with disdain v lest in passing 
they should brush the other. 
^ We shall change all this. In the good 
time coming, the man who graduates will 



not depart from his Alma Mater impervi- 
ous to the legal wrongs of women or with 
veiled contempt for the virtue of the sex. 
And the "sweet girl-graduate" will hold a 
less conventional view of her sphere and 
the possibilities of freedom. A higher 
function will attach to universities. Xoble 
though it is to send forth pupils skilful in 
law, or medicine, or science, or literature, 
education is a failure if there go with it a 
satisfaction with existing conditions, a 
conservative distrust of progress and 
reform, and a blindness to the real issues 
and leaders of public thought. At pres- 
ent the fact that a reformer does not bear 
the academic stamp is almost enough to 
discredit him with many. The printing- 
office, the rugged struggle with the wilder- 
ness, the toil wherein the toiler discerns 
through suffering the social wrong—in 
short, the real preparation for life's battle, 
the scholar weighs lightly as compared 
-with the college diploma. Yet out of such 
conditions come the true leaders of men, 
the makers of history, like Abraham Lin- 
coln, "one of Plutarch ? s men.*' 

In unpopular social and moral reforms, 
in legislation, in the vanguard of the benefi- 
cent movements of the age, the scholar 
too often fails to take the position he 
should hold. The university should nour- 
ish the ideal. "What the tender and 
poetic youth dreams to-day," says Emer- 
son, "and conjures up with inarticulate 
speech, is to-morrow the vociferated pub- 
lic opinion, and the day after is the char- 
ter of nations." This is not to depreciate 
the higher education, but to demand that 
it be faithful to its privileges and mission. 
The great temperance movement, which 
enlists the moral sentiment of the nation, 
illustrates the attitude of colleges. While, 
as Wendell Phillips said, "this crusade has 
been for sixty years gathering its facts and 
marshalling its arguments, rallying par- 
ties, besieging legislatures, and putting 
great States on the witness-stand as evi- 
dence of the soundness of its methods, 
scholars have given it nothing but a 
sneer." 

It was Maria Weston Chapman who told 
of the little village school of Weymouth 
and the reading-book containing lofty 
themes and examples which kept her 
infancy "thoughtful and awake, amid the 
drowsy hum of the school-room, during 
long summer afternoons, on the narrow, 
straight-backed seat ... by evoking feel- 
ings the loftiest, the most profound, the 
most tender." "And thousands of New- 
England men and women," she adds, 
"took from such readings the temper of 
soul that made them in the fulness of time 
ready to do for America the same." 

Can Harvard College give a higher edu- 
cation than this village school? Among 
its benefactors, how many generous and 
disinterested women are enrolled ! Their 
gifts are ever welcome, but its degrees 
are not for female hands. In Massachu- 
setts, where for forty years the struggle 
for equality has found its ablest cham- 
pions, the prizes of learning most coveted 
by the American scholar are disdainfully 
withheld from women. I hope my chil- 
dren will live to see a woman president of 
Harvard College, and the thought of sex 
in education relegated to the monaster- 
ies and nunneries of the Dark A°*es. 



IN THE COLLEGES. 



Mr. George W. Childs, of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger, has presented almost his en- 
tire collection of rare prints, manuscripts, 
autographs, etc., valued at §100,000, to . 
the library of the Drexel Institute. This 
is said to be one of the finest collections in 
existence, and represents the work of a 
lifetime. Other co-educational institutions 
are being generously remembered. 

Albion College, Michigan, rejoices in a 
gift of $100,000 from Mr. Ezra Bostwick, 
of Union City. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
has received $100,000 from the wife of its 
late chancellor, the lamented Rev. William 
G. Eliot, for many years pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah. 

The Northwestern University at Evans- 
ton, 111., which has over 2,200 students, is 
enabled to increase its facilities. For a 
new building for the Preparatory School, 
$20,000 have been secured. For a new. 
Medical School building, $100,000 have 
recently been pledged by a lady whose 
name has not been given to the public. 
For a library building, Mr. Orrington 
Lunt has given $50,000. Toward the 
plant arid endowment of a School of Tech- 
nology, Mr. William Deering has promised 
$50,000 ; and the $100,000 from the Fayer- 
weather estate will be available for the 
same purpose. Mi*. Deering has also sub- 
scribed $50,000 to endow one professorship 
in the Medical College ; a physician of 
Chicago has given $50,000 to endow 
another, and $15,000 have been subscribed 
by various persons toward the endowment 
of a third chair in the same school, making 
a total- of $435,000 in gifts to the Univer- 
sity during the past year. 

Oberlin (O.) College lately received 
over 891,000 from the estate of the late 
Mr. W. B. Spooner, of Boston. Itev. C. 
V. Spear, D. D., formerly principal of the 
Maplewood Institute of Pittsfield, who 
lately died at Constantinople, has given 
the college in his will $65,000, condition- 
ally. Both these bequests will be used 
for endowments, being greatly needed to 
meet the expense of the increased teach- 
ing force which the growth of the college 
makes necessary. The Cleveland alumni 
and friends of Oberlin in that city propose" 
to raise $50,000 to establish a Cleveland 
professorship of natural science. Oberliu 
draws its 1,500 students from all parts of 
the Union, including Massachusetts. 

The Chicago Advance says : "The mag- 
nificent endowment of the new Chicago 
University is enabling it to draw to its 
faculty some of the best instructors of 
the land. When it offers them a seven 
thousand dollar salary, they leave" three 
thousand and come." 

President William E. Harper, who, it 
will be remembered, was called from the 
faculty of Yale College to take the presi- 
dency of the new University of Chicago, 
is quietly looking around and choosing its 
faculty from those of the old and best 
institutions. 

In regard to the $7,000 salary attached 
to the professorships, which has excited 
some surprise, Dr. T. W. Goodspeed of 
the board of directors says : 

The salary of the head professor has 
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been placed thus high to emphasize the 
fact that we are determined to build here 
& University of the very highest rank. It 
was unanimously decided at a meeting of 
the board of directors that the University 
should be at the outset of the highest 
grade known in the educational world— 
that we would bring here the first Year a 
body of professors that would be the 
equal of any similar body in the United 
States; that the University would not 
begin unless this could be done. 

The point we wish to emphasize, and 
which is generally overlooked in current 
comment, is that this University of Chi- 
cago, which proposes to make up for lack 
of antiquity, historical prestige and tradi- 
tions by coming into the field full-fledged 
with abundant resources and a picked 
faculty — the peer of any University in the 
land— is, by the terms of its charter, co-ed- 
ucational. 

Contemporary with these announce- 
ments of the growth of co-educational 
institutions, and of the increase of their 
resources and facilities, is published an 
appeal to the friends of the Harvard 
Annex to make up the $12,000 borrowed 
from the endowment fund for the improve- 
ments at Fay House hist year. Much 
praise is due to the Society for the Col- 
legiate Education of Women, to Mrs. 
Louis Agassiz and Miss Alice Longfel- 
low, its president" and treasurer, and to 
Mr. Arthur Oilman, its secretary, who, 
despite prejudice, discouragement and 
ridicule, have made the facilities and in- 
struction of Harviird University possible 
to women. The Annex has grown from 
27 students in 1879 to over 200 in 1S92. 
The work of these students has been such 
as to win the following tribute this year 
in the Harvard Crimson : 



Michigan, the Universities of Kausas and 
Nebraska, Oberliu College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, the Leland Stanford University, 
Boston University, the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago, the 
American University at Washington, 
which is to be established by the re- 
sources, wealth and talent of the Metho- 
dist denomination — all institutions of 
national reputation, in which there are no 
discriminations against women— the atti- 
tude of Harvard University toward the 
struggling "Annex" is not particularly 
ereditable. Harvard might well read as a 
handwriting upon the wall the words of 
Lowell : 

Nevs- occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth. 

F. M. A. 
<♦> 



and school boards who are now, or here- 
after hy additional legislation may be, 
made eligible by popular vote." 



THE ILLINOIS DECISION. 



Harvard rules and precedents govern in 
all departments of work at the Annex; 
the requirements for admission are the 
same ; the examinations for admission are 
identical; the courses of instruction are 
repetitions of courses given to Harvard 
students, and are given by Harvard in- 
structors ; the requirements for the degree 
certificate are the same as those for the 
college degree ; and, finally, the methods 
of work and the standards" are the same ; 
the elective system is found working there 
in its purest form, and the same complete 
freedom which characterizes our own col- 
lege life is equally characteristic. of life at 
the Annex. In other words, the methods 
which have proved so satisfactory in the 
education of young men have been tried 
with equally satisfactory results on young 
womeu. 

It was only a few years ago that the 
Harvard Crimson, and the Harvard young 
men generally, regarded the Annex as a 
huge joke. In the process of evolution, 
they may come to regard the withholding 
of the Harvard degree from the Annex 
students as a disgrace to Harvard Univer- 
sity. . , 

Through comparison we get a knowl- 
edge of actual values. Compared with the 
days when the Harvard Annex was not, 
the work it is doing is a great gain. The 
action of the University authorities, which 
allows the professors to' repeat their lec- 
tures to the Annex students, and gives 
those students the use of the apparatus, 
the library and the observatory-, shows a 
more liberal sentiment toward women, a 
growth in unselfishness and generosity. 
But, compared with the University of 



Among the opinions recently announced 
by the Supreme Court of Illinois, at 
Ottawa, was one on the case of Mrs. Mary 
A. Ahrens against the election commis- 
sioners of Cook County on the subject of 
school suffrage. 

The question was whether the school 
suffrage bill passed last summer by the 
Illinois Legislature entitled any women 
to vote for county superintendent of 
schools; and, if so, whether the right 
belonged to all women, or only to women 
of foreign birth who had taken out 
naturalization papers previous to 1S70. 
The Legislature meant to include all 
women, but the bill was clumsily worded. 
The first part of the opinion of the court 
sustains the law so far as its wording is 
concerned, and holds it applicable to all 
female citizens over 21 years, and not 
merely, as had been contended, to those 
who were naturalized before 1870. 

The next part of the opinion holds that 
the constitution provides for the ofiice of 
school superintendent, and declares that 
the voters of the State shall be males, 
hence the decision must be that for that 
ofiice the voters must be males. The 
court concludes as follows : 

"It may be that it is competent for the 
Legislature to provide that women who 
are citizens of the United States and over 
21 years of age may vote at elections 
neld for school directors and other school 
officers who are not mentioned in the 
constitution; but that question is not 
before us for decision, and we therefore 
express no opinion in regard to it/' 

Attorney Andrew J. Hirsch, who ap- 
peared for the Mrs. Ahrens, said yester- 
day of the decision : 

"I regard it as a substantial victory for 
the cause. It proves the first ground of 
my contention, that the law is not limited 
to a few women. The court decides, of 
course, that the women can not vote for 
county superintendent, but it distinctly 
asserts that it may be that they can vote 
for other offices, and leaves that open for 
future consideration; and as the court 
refers with approval to the authorities 
from other States, all of which allow 
women to vote for any school officer who 
is not named in the constitution, it would 
follow that they may vote for the various 
officers who really control and manage 
the schools, such as trustees, directors 



No pleasure is comparable to stand- 
ing upon the vantage ground of truth.— 
Lord Bacon. 

The (English; Woman's Calendar for 
1892 is at hand. Miss Helen Blackburn is 
the editor. She has conferred a real ser- 
vice by the amount of valuable informa- 
tion she has gathered and condensed in her 
little book. 

The circulation of the Woman's Column 
is growing rapidly. For some time, sub- 
scriptions have been coming in at the rate 
of about a hundred a week. The mail last 
Monday morning brought 104 new sub- 
scribers—the largest number yet received 
by a single mail. . 
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A woman suffrage petition with ten 
thousand signatures has been sent in to 
the Parliament of New Zealand. 

Mrs. Weltha M. Marsh has been 
elected on the Board of Directors of the 
First National Bank of Groton, N. Y. 

The bright little Woman's Suffrage Jour- 
nal published at Sydney, Australia, prints 
a note from a friend who had sent in the 
name? of ten subscribers, and had ridden 
twenty miles in one day to obtain them. 
The editor says: "The cause would move 
along indeed if we had more light cavalry 
of this description." 

An Academy of Science for Ohio was 
lately organized at Columbus, at a meeting 
of the leading scientists of the State. In 
framing the constitution, care was taken 
that no words should be used that could 
be construed to exclude women from any 
privilege offered to men. Miss E. E. 
Smith, of Painesville, was elected one of 
the vice-presidents, and Prof essor Edward 
W. Claypole, of Akron, president. 

Mrs. Harriet Tatlor Upton will be at 
the suffrage parlors at the TTimodaughsis, 
1328 I Street, Washington, D. C, on two 
mornings of each week, and on the other' 
days some other member of the Congres- 
sional Committee of the National- Ameri- 
can W. S. A. will endeavor to be there. 
Any letters of inquiry relative to Con- 
gressional work should be addressed to 
Mrs. Upton, at 1328 I Street. 

In the Pihode Island House of Represen- 
tatives, a petition from the Rhode Island 
Woman Suffrage Association for the enact- 
ment of such laws as would extend the 
right of suffrage .to women, was presented 
by Mr. Calder, of Providence. Petitions 
for a statute to enable women to vote at 
presidential elections were presented by 
Mr. Butnam, of Lincoln, from the Valley 
Falls Society, and by Mr. Darling, of Paw- 
tucket, from women in his city. 

A hearing was given last Tuesday morn- 
ing by the Massachusetts Committee on 
Election Laws, on an order introduced by 
Senator Gilman, of Newton, to remove 
the poll-tax pre-requisite for voting in the 
case of women voting for school commit- 
tee. Bills to secure a more just and liberal 
method of registration, drafted by Hon. 
John D. Long and H. B. Blackwell, were 
submitted. The attendance of women at 
the hearing was so numerous that the com- 
mittee had to adjourn to a larger room. 

F. M. Holland has in the Open Court an 
able article on women in the ministry. 
He says that the objection to letting wom- 
en preach "is merely a remnant of what 
was once a mighty prejudice against hav- 
ing anything but needlework, housework, 
factory-work or school-work done by the 
unemancipated sex. So many hundred 
employments are now open to women, 
and with such manifest benefit, that they 
will not long find public opinion stand in 
the way of their making full use of their 
peculiar capacity for teaching religion 
and practising philanthropy. . . . Eccle- 
siastical usage is likely to form a much more 
serious obstacle than the letter of Scrip- 
ture ; but those denominations which will 
give women an equal place are sure to grow 
at the expense of those that will not." 



WOMEN AS STUDENTS OF LAW. 
At the recent opening of the Southern 
California College of Law, at Los Angeles, 
John W. Mitchell, the president, in his 
lecture upon u The Study of the Law,' 
spoke of the utility of women studying 
law, in the following language : 

"This part of this discourse it is believed 
would be radically incomplete without 
calling attention to one other and par- 
ticular class of persons who need an in- 
sight into the rudiments of law — which 
class, it seems, has also been neglected by 
those occupying a like position to my 
own — i mean the women. It is not 
only the women who have to labor and 
earn their own living who need legal 
knowledge to aid them. It is more need- 
ful to the woman of property, be her 
possessions but an humble home or a 
colossal fortune ; whether she be married 
or single. Women want this experience 
to make them cautious of jeopardizing 
their rights, and less confiding in business 
matters. The courts are full of cases 
showing how women have been wrong- 
fully stripped of their belongings. 

' 'As to the professions : women were for 
a long time barred from them, but now 
the barriers to all of them have been re- 
moved, and there is not a profession in 
which women are not distinguished. They 
have graduated in the sciences from most 
universities with the highest honors, and 
have stood the same tests as the men. 
The law was about the last to admit them 
within its precincts, and there they are 
meeting with an unexpected measure of 
success. Not only in this, but in other 
countries, there are successful women 
practitioners. And in France, where the 
preparatory course is most arduous and 
the term of study longest, a woman re- 
cently took the highest rank over 500 
men in her graduating examinations, and 
during the whole six years of class study 
she only lost one day from her work — an 
example that is commended to you stu- 
dents. Undoubtedly, the weight of the 
argument is in favor of women studying 
law.*' 



P. E. CLUB OE MERIDEN, CONN. 



The pleasant parlors of the City Mis- 
sion, in the fine building given that soci- 
ety two years ago by Hon. I. C. Lewis, 
were filled on the evening of Jan. 25, the 
occasion being the annual meeting of 
the Political Equality Club. 

The report of the recording secretary 
showed that considerable work had -been 
accomplished during the year. 

Twenty-three regular and seven execu- 
tive meetings have been held. The pro- 
grammes for the regular meetings have 
been varied, some being entirely literary 
and others of a musical and social nature. 

One banquet, two socials and two en- 
tertainments have been held, one being a 
"Samantha" entertainment, which filled a 
large hall on a very warm night in May, 
and netted the club a good sum. 

The club, in conjunction with the 
Equal Rights Club of Hartford, had a tent 
on the State Fan- grounds for the first 
time, serving refreshments and distribut- 
ing suffrage literature, and for the first 
I time in the history of the State Pair (or 



Xew England), "Woman's Day'" was a 
pleasing and attractive feature. The clubs 
also united in supplying a table of fancy 
and useful articles at the Suffrage Fair 
held in Boston December last, which 
proved quite profitable to the Meriden 
Club. 

The happy surprise that came to us on 
Jan. 11, when Hon. I. C. Lewis presented 
the club with $10,000 in G per cent, bonds 
—to be used as the club might direct from 
time to time for the advancement of the 
suffrage cause — had filled all our hearts 
with joy and thanksgiving, and was only 
increased by the report of the treasurer,, 
which 'showed our finances to be in an 
excellent condition; the receipts for 
the year being $652.64, and expenses 
$498.84, leaving a balance on hand of 
§153.80. 

A detailed report from the Press Com- 
mittee showed considerable activity in 
that department. The "Equality Column'' 
in the Republican has been published every 
Thursday, with two exceptions, the space 
being given to the club for such news and 
articles as it may wish to furnish, subject 
to the editor's approval. Three hundred 
and nine articles and reports have been 
written by the committee for the different 
suffrage and local papers. 

The club has among its gentlemen mem- 
bers four ministers, one senator, five ex- 
senators, three ex-mayors, two doctors, 
and a large number of prominent business 
men, the number of gentlemen being nearly 
equal to that of ladies. — Sarah E. Shaw in 
Woman's Journal. 
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ENTERPRISING SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Mrs. M. T. Johnson, of Onida, South 
Dakota, and a few other friends, have hit 
upon a novel and effective way to spread 
equal suffrage ideas. The Onida Journal 
says: 

Some of the friends of equal suffrage in 
Sully County are making a great effort to- 
put the Woman's Column in every family 
in the county. It is the cheapest weekly 
newspaper in the world, 25 cents per year* 
Frances E. TYillard says: "It is the best 
condensation of the argument for woman's 
enfranchisement, the method by which 
that argument is enforced, and the news 
of the movement, that we have anywhere." 
100 yearly subscriptions have been paid 
for and sent in, but we want 200 more 
right away. If you are receiving the 
paper, you may know it is paid for by 
some friend, and that it will stop at the 
expiration of a year unless you renew the 
subscription, which we think you will do, 
as the longer you take the paper the bet- 
ter you will like it. It is hoped that 
many of you to whom the paper has been 
sent gratis will "do unto others as others 
have done by you," and send or leave the 
money in Onida to pay for one or more 
subscriptions ; also the addresses of resi- 
dents of the county, especially in the east 
and west ends. The money should be 
sent to Mrs. M. T. Johnson, who is keep- 
ing a record of all subscriptions sent in, 
so as to avoid sending one family more- 
than one copy. Now, cannot you help a 
little? ' J ■ 

, ■ ■*♦* 

Words, money, all things else, are com- 
paratively easy to give away, but when a- 
man makes a gift of his daily life and prac- 
tice, it is plain that the truth, whatever it 
may be, has taken possession of him.— 
Lowell. 
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A PLEA FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

The question of the right of women to 
vote in presidential and municipal elec- 
tions is before the Legislature. The Con- 
stitution of the United States says : "Each 
State shall appoint, in such manner as the 
Legislature thereof may direct, the elec- 
tors for president and vice-president." 
Hence it is clearly within the power of the 
Legislature to secure for women the right 
to vote in presidential elections. The case 
is equally clear for municipal suffrage. 

Whatever objections may have existed 
to the right of women to vote half a cen- 
tury ago, when the movement for equal 
rights began, they are obsolete now-. 

To-day schools and colleges are open to 
women. Then* reports show that the 
female students are equal to their oppor- 
tunities. 

The wide fields of industry are open to 
women. The census reports hundreds of 
occupations into which women have en- 
tered, where they are earning independent 
incomes. 

The State appoints women as trustees 
for its almshouses, its prisons, its asy- 
lums for the insane, on its Board of State 
Charities, and on the Board of Education. 

The United States trusts women with 
important service in its departments at 
Washington. It gives to a woman the 
allotment of lands to the Indians. For 
the Columbian Fair, to which all the 
world is invited, Congress has appointed 
a board of women managers - , and millions 
of dollars- will pass through their hands. 

Now, when the schools give women 
education, when the avenues of industry 
open the door to their pecuniary indepen- 
dence, when the State and the United 
States summon women to their service, is 
it not reasonable that those who have 
proved themselves capable and trust- 
worthy should have the right to vote se- 
cured to them ? 

We ask this with the more confidence 
because the women of England, Scotland 
and most of the Canadian provinces have 
long had municipal suffrage ; and for sev- 
eral years the women of Kansas have had 
it also. Massachusetts women are not 
inferior to those of other States and other 
countries. Moreover, in Wyoming, wom- 
en have had full suffrage on the same 
terms as men for more than twenty years. 
The testimony is uniform in favor of the 
good result of woman suffrage there, from 
the first Governor of that Territory to its 
last Governor as a State ; from its editors, 



Chief Justices, and leading men of both 
political parties. The Senators and Rep- 
resentatives now in Congress from that 
State were elected in part by the votes of 
women. Massachusetts women should 
not be refused the much smaller fragment 
of suffrage for which their petition asks. 

We therefore appeal to Massachusetts 
legislators, by then* respect for the his- 
tory they are making, and by all that the 
words "fair play" and "justice" mean, 
that they should exercise the right and 
the power they possess to secure presi- 
dential and municipal suffrage for women. 
Lucr Stone, 
Julia Ward Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore. 



More than two hundred new subscribers 
to the Woman's Column w T ere received last 
week. 

In caucus discussions, the presence of a 
few ladies is better than a whole squad of 
police.— Ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming. 

Do you suppose Deborah, or Joan of 
Arc, or any of the hero-women, wasted 
their strength in quarrelling who should 
have the first turn with the pitcher at the 
w T ell ? — Author of The Schonberg Cotta Fam- 
ily. 

The Wadsworth (O.) Gem says : "The 
times point to suffrage for women. The 
sentiment in their favor is growing rap- 
idly. If 'taxation without representation- 
really was at the bottom of the Revolu- 
tionary w T ar, how much longer shall w T e 
allow the same wrong to American wom- 
en ? A half loaf may be better than no 
bread, but the women of Ohio are entitled 
to the full-loaf Australian ballot." 

The Supreme Court of Colorado lately 
decided that Mrs. Mary S. Thomas might 
be admitted as a practising attorney before 
that court. In delivering the court's 
decision, Judge Holmes sensibly said : 
"We have no disposition to postpone fall- 
ing into line with the Supreme Court of 
the United States and other enlightened 
tribunals throughout the country, that 
have finally, voluntarily or by compulsion, 
discarded the criterion of sex, and opened 
the door of the profession to women as 
well as men." 

President Eliot, of Harvard, is reported 
as saying: "The fate of co-education in 
this country is not yet quite apparent. It 
is more popular in the West than in the 
the East, where colleges especially for 
women seem to be preferred." The Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican says : "The presi- 
dent's memory should be jogged with a 
bit of history. WTien the demand was 
made, for higher educational opportunities 
for women, the established colleges in the 
West, one after another, opened their 
doors to women. In the East, most of the 
established colleges selfishly and stubborn- 
ly refused to admit women; so that the 
matter of preference would not seem to 
be a matter of choice. 1 ' 



Miss Rosa Lee Tucker, of Okolona, 
has been re-elected State Librarian of the 
two Houses of the Mississippi Legislature, 
and Mrs. Mary Brown Russell Day has 
just been chosen State Librarian of Ken- 
tucky by the Legislature. 

Mrs. Lilt Lord Tifft has been ap- 
pointed on the Board of School Examin- 
ers in Buffalo, K. Y. She is the first wo- 
man in Buffalo to hold such a position, 
and her appointment is largely due to the 
efforts of the Women's Educational and 
Industrial Union. She is said to be excep- 
tionally competent. 

The recent action of the Royal Labor 
Commission, in appointing four ladies as 
sub-commissioners to collect evidence as 
to the condition of laborers of their own 
sex, is meeting with general approval in 
England. The sub-commissioners will 
report upon the treatment of women 
employees, the sanitary conditions of then- 
places of work, etc. 

The Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star says: 
"The American women have come to the 
front to check the attempt to bring on a 
war with Chili. In the event of war, the 
home would be the greatest sufferer, and 
it is proper that they should take measures 
against it. What a grand sight to behold 
our American women rising up in masses 
to stop the butchery which follows war, 
as well as the long train of demoralization 
and its subsequent evils ! . . . There will 
be no war with Chili this time, and to the 
press and the mothers and sisters of the 
republic belongs the honor." 

Miss Margaret C. Shaw, a niece of 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and a student at 
Michigan University, applied for admis- 
sion to the course in civil engineering. 
As there have been no women in the en- 
gineering courses thus far, the officials 
demurred, and reasoned with the young 
woman, assuring her that women could 
not succeed as civil engineers; but Miss 
Shaw persisted in her request. The 
faculty, after duly deliberating upon the 
case, have given her permission to take 
the course, and the class of 1894 will be 
the first to graduate a woman engineer 
from the University of Michigan. 

The Virginia Legislature has just been 
the scene of two hotly-contested fights 
involving different phases of the woman 
question. The bill requiring the appoint- 
ment of a woman physician on the staff 
of each insane asylum where there are 
women patients passed the House by a 
large majority, but was defeated in the 
Senate, 24 to 12. The bill allowing 
properly-qualified women to practise law 
passed both Houses. The advocates of 
the women physicians- bill are confident 
that it will pass the next Legislature. The 
press of Virginia very generally supported 
the measure. One stubborn opponent 
said in the Senate that "the press of 
Virginia were wasting their sweetness on 
the desert ah" in trying to induce the 
Senate to pass the bill. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 

BT MARTHA YOUNG. 



Some women crown Love with a band of gold, 
A ring that circles home and household fires ; 
Familiar tick of clock, and cricket-choirs, 
Tea-table talk, and cheery chat 'twill hold— 
The ring that doth a sweet small home enfold. 
At Hymen's mart these women are the buyers 
Of simple joys of which wisdom ne'er tires- 
Contented, happy there when all is told. 

Then others crown Love with the horizon's rings ; 
The sun marks time for these. Great Duty calls 
These to be up and doing at her word— 
Their harmonies, the songs all Nature sings ; 
Their home and hearth, all Nature's mighty 

halls ; . 
Their master-word, the Word of Risen Lord \ 
Greensborough, Ala. 



Choral Fantasia. The occasion was alto- 
gether a memorable one, and the 'eternal 
womanly,' cited by Goethe, received a 
new and most happy illustration. 



A NEW MUSICAL COMPOSER. 

Mrs. H.H. A. Beffch, of Boston, is achiev- 
ing distinction in musical composition. 
Her most ambitious work, a mass in E-flat, 
was given last Sunday evening in Music 
Hall, by the Handel and Haydn Society. 
The Boston Transcript says: "A full- 
fledged mass, for solos, chorus, orchestra 
and organ, by a young woman not many 
years out of her teens, is something of a 
rarity; the public performance of such a 
work by the largest and principal choral 
organization of a musical capital, assisted 
by solo talent of the very first water, is 
certainly no less uncommon." The gene- 
ral verdict of the critics is that the work 
shows remarkable talent. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe says : 

"The performance of this fine composi- 
tion by the Handel and Haydn Society, 
on Sunday evening, gave great pleasure 
to the lovers of good music in this city. 
It did this, and much more. It made evi- 
dent the capacity of a woman's brain to 
plan and execute a work combining great 
seriousness with unquestionable beauty. 
Women have done noble work in pictorial 
and plastic art, and have often attained 
the highest merit in the interpretation of 
music. Mrs. Beach is, so far as we know, 
the first of her sex who has given to the 
world a musical composition of the first 
order as to scope and conception. One of 
the leading characteristics of this was an 
unmistakable fervor and feeling, which 
brought out, instead of concealing, the 
grandeur of the words which the music 
was intended to illustrate. Some of its 
passages were actually luminous with a 
brightness akin to that of faith and true 
sentiment. 

"The interest shown by the several artists 
in their execution of the work, an interest 
evidently shared by conductor, chorus 
and orchestra, was in itself a great tribute 
to the merits of the composer. Tenor, 
bass, soprano and alto, all sang with great 
expression. When, after the close of the 
performance, a slight, girlish figure glided 
into the hall and up the steps leading to 
the platform, the audience saw that this 
Queen of Melody still wore the crown of 
youth, and preserved its simplicity. Mrs. 
Beach rather passed through than accepted 
the ovation which the public gladly offered 
her, and seated herself at the piano, to take 
her part in the performance of Beethoven's 



TEACH THE GIRLS TRADES. 
Mary A. Allen, M. D., speaking of the wis- 
dom of teaching every girl some trade or 
businesses : "The knowledge acquired m 
the trade or profession may not be actu- 
ally needed in the home life, but the men- 
tal qualities developed by the acquirement 
of this knowledge will come in play, and 
reverses of fortune may occur which will 
render it needful again to bring into use 
the money-making ability. I do not 
believe that the wife and mother should 
be the bread-winner under any but the 
greatest stress of need ; but the knowledge 
that the wife has the ability to be self- 
supporting may render her less under the 
dominion of a brutal husband, by com- 
pelling his respectful deference to her 
wishes and opinions. The subserviency 
born of ignoble fear or of ignorant help- 
lessness is no compliment to man ; while 
the love, the respect and unselfish devo- 
tion of an intelligent, cultured, independ- 
ent woman is something of which any man 
may be justly proud.'" 



imprison any woman on mere suspicion, 
and compel her to prove her innocence. 
This has led to repeated blackmailing of 
innocent women, both married and single; 
and the result has been such a series of 
blunders, conflicts and scandals that the 
municipal council of Paris has repeatedly 
recommended the abolition of the whole 
system. It is also notorious that Paris, 
the head-centre of "regulation," is espe- 
cially scourged by the very maladies 
which this legislation is meant to guard 
against. Science has as yet discovered 
no means by which a community can be 
generally addicted to vice without suffer- 
ing from the diseases that naturally result 
from vice. The only way to avoid the 
consequence is to avoid the cause. 

Every New York woman should write 
to her Senator and Representatives in the 
Legislature, protesting against this bill. 
She should get her husband to write also, 
as a protest from a voter always carries 
more weight . If women had the suffrage, 
it would be political suicide for any mem- 
ber of the Legislature to introduce such a 
bill; and this would save much time, 
trouble, and public agitation of a distaste- 
ful subject. — Woman's Journal. 



A DISGRACEFUL BILL. 

A bill has been introduced and is now 
pending in the New York Legislature to 
license prostitution. It provides that 
each house of ill-fame shall take out a 
government license for $100 per year, that 
women wishing to pursue this calling 
shall purchase a license for 810 per year, 
and that both houses and women shall be 
under medical surveillance by the State. 

It is needless to point out how object- 
ionable such legislation is from a moral 
point of view. It has also proved itself 
totally ineffectual to protect the public 
health, while it always and necessarily 
damages public morals. Wherever it has 
been tried, the result has been the same ; 
the increase of vice consequent upon fan- 
cied security has more than neutralized 
any benefits arising from the medical sur- 
veillance, and an actual deterioration in 
the public health has followed. 

The British Parliament a few years 
since abolished the State regulation of 
vice by an overwhelming vote, after sev- 
enteen years' experience had clearly 
shown its inability to produce the sani- 
tary benefits claimed for it. In this 
country, St. Louis tried it for a year or 
two, and then repealed it by an enormous 
majority. In Belgium, Holland, Sweden, 
and all the continental countries where 
the system still lingers, there is -a strong 
and growing movement in opposition to 
it. In Paris, where it has existed in full 
force for a hundred years, the chief of the 
police in this department (himself a strong 
advocate of the system) acknowledges 
that it has totally failed to protect the 
public health— because, he says, sufficient 
powers have not been given to the police. 
But the Paris police have far wider and 
more arbitrary powers than any Ameri- 
can city would be willing to give its 
police. They are authorized to seize and 



FEBRUARY STUDY FOE KANSAS 
AUXILIARIES. 

1. Roll call, responded to with quota- 
tions. 

2. Music. 

3. Beading of "How School Suffrage 
Came to the Women of Kansas," printed 
in another column of this paper. 

4. Discussion of the following sis ques- 
tions. Appoint a member to present each, 
by a paper or talk (either one to he lim- 
ited to five minutes), after each of which 
general discussion may be invited : 

a. Are women lax in voting at school 
elections, and are the women who vote 
indifferent in regard to the proper qualifi- 
cations of school officers? 

5. What mental and moral qualifications 

should school officers possess? 

c. Why is it urgent that women serve 
on school boards, and what proportion of 
the members of these boards should be 
women? 

d. Do the women in the country vote in 
any smaller proportion at school elections, 
and do they have any smaller influence 
thereon, than city women do? 

e. Are women in cities, in their absorp- 
tion in other municipal officers, liable to 
overlook the importance of proper school 
officials ? 

f. In what directions would women on 
city school boards better the school sys- 
tem, and where they have served, what 
has been the result? 

5. Reading of "State Fair Notes," by 
Mrs. May Belleville-Brown, found in this 
paper, followed by a general discussion of. 
the enterprise. _ 

The object in making so many divisions 
of this topic is that each one may be 
prominently brought out and looked at 
from a different point of view. 

Mrs. S. A. Thurston, as president of the 
Board of Directors of the Suffrage Fair, 
will soon publish her official report, and 
will follow it bv other directions. Aux- 
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iliaries are instructed to watch for these 
and read them in their meetings. 
Laura M. Johns, 
Elizabeth F. Hopkins, 
May Belleville-Brown, 
Committee. 
Salina, Kansas. 



FRUITS OF CO-EDUCATION. 

The good effeets of co-education are some- 
times very marked. Dr. Stephen Smith 
graphically describes the sudden change 
produced by the admission of Elizabeth 
Blackwell to the Geneva Medical College 
of New York iu 1S48. He says : 

The class, numbering about one hun- 
dred and fifty students, was composed 
largely of young men from the neighbor- 
ing towns. They were rude, boisterous 
and riotous beyond comparison. On 
several occasions the residents of the 
neighborhood sent written protests to the 
faculty, threatening to have the college 
indicted as a nuisance if the disturbances 
did not cease. During lectures it was 
often almost imrjossible to hear the profes- 
sors, owing to the confusion. . . One 
morning, a lady entered the lecture-room 
with the professor. She was quite small 
of stature, plainly dressed, appeared diffi- 
dent and retiring, but had a firm and de- 
termined expression of face. Her entrance 
into that Bedlam of confusion acted 
like magic upon every student. Each 
hurriedly sought his seat, and the most 
absolute" silence prevailed'. For the first 
time a lecture was given without the 
slightest interruption, and every word 
could be heard as distinctly as if there had 
been but a single person in the room. 
The sudden transformation of this class 
from a band of lawless desperadoes to 
gentlemen, by the mere presence of a lady, 
proved to be permanent in its effects. A 
more orderly class of medical students 
was never seen than this, and it continued 
to be so to the close of the term. 



HOW SCHOOL SUFFRAGE CAME TO THE 
WOMEN OF KANSAS. 

But few words are used in that section 
of the Kansas Constitution which gives 
women the right to vote at school elec- 
tions : 

"The Legislature, in providing for the forma- 
tion and regulation of schools, shall make no 
distinction between the right of- males and fe- 
males." 

As usual, it was merely a slice from the 
whole loaf for which the women asked. 
In that Wyandotte Constitutional Conven- 
tion, formed of men almost all of whom 
had made for themselves places in the his- 
tory of the State, or who reached fame 
afterward, strong and earnest suffragists 
did valiant battle for the rights of women. 
Mrs. Clarina Howard Nichols, of Law- 
rence, and Lucy B. Armstrong, of Wyan- 
dotte, were present during the convention, 
the former, after much discussion, being 
allowed to speak in meeting, though not 
in regular session. William Hutchinson, 
chairman of the Committee on Preamble 
of Bill of Rights, and John Ritchie, chair- 
man of the Committee on County and 
Township Organizations, were the lead- 
ers of the movement to place women upon 
an equality with men, and the author of 
the above quoted section was Hon. Solon 
P. Thacher. It was adopted as first re- 
ported, save that the word "common" 
before "schools"' was eliminated. 



There was some confusion as to its 
meaning, both before its adoption by the 
Convention, and in the following cam- 
paign. Several members of the Conven- 
tion would fain have interpreted it to 
mean only that there should be no dis- 
crimination between male and female pu- 
pils in schools; but Judge Thacher set 
them right by emphatically asserting that 
he meant that "women should vote at all 
school elections, and be eligible to school 
offices." This intention of Judge Thach- 
er's was sustained by the Supreme Court 
in the beginning, and thus it is that 
school suffrage for women dates back to 
the birth of Kansas into the Union. 

For a third of a century, the women of 
Kansas have been faithful over the one 
thing which our law-makers saw fit to 
give them, and, though some have been 
neglectful of their duty, many who keep 
faith are warranted in asking the "fulfil- 
ling of the whole law" — that they be made 
rulers over many things. They say that, 
having never disgraced themselves in ex- 
ercising the rights already in their posses- 
sion, they will not cause the heavens to 
fall upon the State, or the earth to open 
to swallow it up, if they are given full 
suffrage. 

May Belleville-Brown, 

Sauna, Kansas. 



KANSAS SUFFEAGE FAIR NOTES. 

Though the plans are not yet complete, 
there is one certainty — a State Suffrage 
Pair will be held during this year in Kan- 
sas. The Board of Managers is putting 
together its several heads, and its efficient 
president, Mrs. S. A. Thurston, will soon 
be ready to declare its action in regard to 
time, place and mode of procedure. 

But the fact that the plans are not all 
matured is no reason why our friends 
should delay preparations. If you are in 
a society, talk up the Fair among your 
members and friends, and prepare your- 
selves for work on the committees that 
the president will instruct you to appoint. 
If you are living in the country, forty 
miles from the nearest suffragist (which 
would be an impossibility in Kansas), be- 
gin to make some article which you 
intend to send to the Fab*. 

Get out your crochet hooks, your knit- 
ting needles, your paint brushes. Call 
your omnipresent sewing machine and 
thimble into service. Consider what you 
can send in the way of home-made 
edibles. 

Everything that is used in the home is 
salable, from the most useful and homely 
to the most beautiful and ornamental arti- 
cle. So begin something at once. It 
would be a good plan for each one of us 
to have a bos especially dedicated to arti- 
cles for the Fair, and into that drop all 
the little things that our odd moments 
can produce. 

As to what to make, those experienced 
in such work say that common articles, 
such as children's aprons, bonnets, sun- 
hats, muslin underwear, night-gowns, and 
even dresses, as well as table and house 
linen, bags for kitchen and laundry, really 
sell better than the crochetted and fancy 
articles, though there is a. great demand 



for these. Later, a suggestive list of arti- 
cles will be published. 

Fort Scott leads in the work. Let us 
see how many of us can follow and have 
some "Fair seed" sown in our boxes by 
the time the plans are matured, and the 
campaign "Fair-ly" opened. 

May BeLleville-Bkown. 

jSalina* Kansas. 



Numerous petitions for presidential and 
municipal suffrage, also for relieving 
women voters from the payment of poll- 
taxes, have been pouring in upon the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, a collec- 
tion of equal suffrage readings and recita- 
tions compiled by Bev. Anna H. Shaw, 
Alice Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. 
Anthony, may be ordered from the 
^Yoman' , s Journal Office, 3 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. Price 50 cents. 



The Woman's Journal. 

A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded 1870, devoted to Women's 

Interests, and especially to 

Woman Suffrage. 



editors : 
LUCY STONE, HENKY B. BLACKWELL, 
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"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The oest woman's paper in the United States, or in 
the world." — Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

"It is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity."— Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Wosias's Joubkjx. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The Woman's Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
— Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing ,what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be Informed on the woman 
question, the TVohas's Jouksai, is the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
Its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. TJ., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the Woman's Journal at £1.50 each, the 
Woman's Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 



Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 



Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Wojian's Journal Office, 
Boston, Mass. 



G. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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The Kentucky Assembly of the Knights 
of Lahor adopted a resolution in favor of 
raising the age of protection for girls to 
sixteen years. They elected Miss Maggie 
Manley," of Louisville, a member of the 
State executive board. 

There is a proposition before the Chicago 
Board of Education "to refuse to promote a 
female teacher to be principal of a primary 
school, on account of her sex, even though 
the Board must go outside the county to 
secure a man." 

Mrs. Lizzie Faxon Graves, who has 
been assistant in the post-office at East 
Weymouth, Mass., for the past seven 
years, under three postmasters, has just 
been appointed postmistress. She was 
the choice of the citizens, and the other 
c mdidates for the position withdrew in 
her favor as soon as they learned that she 
was an applicant. The salary is $1,700. 

Elder J. V. Updike, of the Christian 
Church, an evangelist, and exceedingly 
popular in his own denomination, preached 
a sermon to women on Sunday afternoon, 
Jan. 24, in the commodious new church in 
University Place, Des Moines, la. It was a 
thorough woman suffrage sermon, as radi- 
cal as he had words to express it. He drew 
his conclusions from many portions of the 
Bible, and tried to bring his hearers "back 
to the Christ idea concerning woman." 
It was estimated that there were twenty- 
six hundred women present. .* 

''Perhaps the most satisfactory aspect 
of the whole woman's college movement," 
says the New York Examiner (Baptist), 
'4s that already it has ceased to be novel 
or 'queer.' We are finding out that the 
girls want to go to college for precisely 
the same reasons the boys do. It is not 
that they aspire to all sorts of new careers, 
or feel themselves set apart for some 
special and conspicuous mission. What 
leads them in such numbers to seek the 
higher education, both at the colleges 
for women and at co-educational institu- 
tions, is the honest and simple purpose to 
fit themselves better for the ordinary de- 
mands and duties of a woman's life. There 
is no clanger that the woman's college will 
revolutionize our national character. There 
is good reason to hope that it will strength- 
en and exalt it." 

The Board of Visitors to the Bucks 
County (Pa.) Almshouse and Hospital, in 
their annual report submitted last Decem- 
ber, recommended that a woman be 
appointed'on subsequent boards, as there 
are always women and children in those 
institutions. Judge Harman Yerkes, of 
Doyleston, in whom rests the appointing 
power, gave the matter full consideration 
in an order issued and published. He said, 
among other things, that as one of the 
trustees of the Norristown Hospital he 
had had the opportunity of personally 
observing the superiority of women in 
caring for the infirm and irresponsible. 
While commending the excellent work 
done by previous boards, he thought that 
the appointment of two women on the 
board would be productive of great good 
to the institutions and the inmates. Mrs. 
Emily Nichols and Mrs. W. B. Staveley 
were appointed. They constitute one-half 
of the Board of Visitors. 



IN THE COLLEGES. 

Oberlin College i* the recipient of $40,- 
000 from the estate of Miss Julia Dickin- 
son, of Coldwater, Mich., who died Jan. 
9, at Nassau, on the Bahama Islands. 
Of this sum $20,000 is for the endowment 
of the chair of the Lady Principal, now 
occupied by Mrs. A. A. F. Johnston, and 
820,000 for the Department of Physical 
Culture for women, now in charge of Dr. 
Delphine Hanna. Miss Dickinson had al- 
ready given smaller sums to this depart- 
ment, and had aided young women to pur- 
sue their studies in college. Such a 
woman is justly placed among the world's 
benefactors. 

Mrs. Sarah W. Glover, of Boston, who 
left an estate valued at one million dol- 
lars, bequeaths the residue, after private 
bequests, for the erection, equipment and 
care of a substantial building to be known 
as the White Gymnasium, for the use and 
benefit of students of both sexes, at Thayer 
Academy, Braintree, Mass., and for the 
establishment and support of a laboratory 
to be known as Glover Laboratory at the 
same academy. 

A $2,000 scholarship has just been estab- 
lished at Mount Holyoke College by Mrs. 
Marv L. D. Hall, of New York. Miss 
Annie A. Gould, of Portland, Me., is made 
valedictorian for '92. The highest rank 
during the course obtains this honor. 

Mrs. C. L. Flint, of Boston, a graduate 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege, has offered two prizes of thirty and 
twenty dollars respectively, for the best 



staff of the University of Michigan daily 
paper. 

Mrs. C. S. Brice, wife of the senator, is, 
reported to have secured the services of 
Miss Mary Tillinghast, the artist, to 
design and*execute a stained-glass window 
for presentation to the college at Oxford, 
O., where Mrs. Brice was educated. The 
design represents a "sweet girl graduate" 
bearing a torch of knowledge and a 
diploma. 

Mrs. Warren New comb, of New York, 
who gave 8200,000 to endow the Sophie 
Newcomb College at New Orleans, has 
just made an additional endowment of 
$44,000. The Tulane University is the 
trustee of the fund, and the institution is 
now in a flourishing state. 

Vassar's share of the Fayerweather 
bequest— 850,000— is to be used in build- 
ing the new dormitory made necessary by 
the increase in the number of students. 

A woman was lately elected a member 
of the Debating Club of the School of Arts 
at Sydney, Australia, and this innovation- 
has led to the separation of the senior and 
junior members. The seniors wish to ex- 
clude women, and the juniors have formed 
a new Debating Club of their own, with 
an express provision in the rules making 
the Club free to men and women alike. 
Three ladies have joined, and any lady 
member of the School of Arts may send 
in her name as a candidate for election. 



WIMODATJGHSIS HAINBOW EAIR. 
A Fair is to be held in Washington, 



two original declamations by members of D. C, March 10 and 11 by the National 



the junior class. 

John Clarke, president of the National 
Bank of Franklin, Ind., has given 820,000 
in cash and real estate to Hanover (Ind.j 
College, to establish a new professorship, 
which will probably be styled the "Ezra 
and Charles Clarke chair of History and 
Political Science," in memory of the 
young men named, who died-in early man- 
hood. Hanover College is one of the old 
and leading institutions of the State. It 
became co-educational several years ago. 

Miss Mary A. Jordan, teacher of rhet- j 
oric in Smith College, and said to be one 
of the most discerning instructors in that 
or any other college, has organized the 
girls into a legislature, where various 
practical public questions are discussed. 
At the first session, the subject of grade- 
crossings in the city was taken up, the 
report of the special commissioners fur- 
nishing the basis of the discussion. The 
members of the class were limited to five- 
minute speeches, and the discussion showed 
that they were thoroughly informed on 
all phases of the subject. 

Lassell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., 
agrees to be one of the ten schools to con- 
tribute 85,000 toward building a home in 
the suburbs of New York City for poor 
working girls in time of illness or fatigue. 

Bryn Mawr College is issuing its first 
publication, the Lantern, and Mount Hol- 
yoke students are publishing a new month- 
ly, the Mount HolyoTce. 

Miss Gertrude Buck and Miss Lucia 
[ Keene have been placed on the editorial 



Woman's Club, "Wimodaughsis,*' for the 
purpose of raising funds to assist in fur- 
nishing the new headquarters recently 
purchased on I St., N. W. Booths are to 
be arranged in the seven colors of the 
rainbow, upon each side of the hall, and 
are to be spanned by a huge rainbow. A 
stage entertainment will be given each 
evening, refreshments will be served at 
noon and night, and a display of labor- 
saving inventions for women will be made 
by merchants of the city, who will allow 
the ladies twenty-five per cent, of all sales. 
j Contributions of useful and ornamental 
articles have been received by the man- 
agement from New York, Massachusetts^ 
Georgia, Kentucky, New Jersey, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Alabama, Indiana and 
the District of Columbia. Are you not in- 
terested to help a little"? If so, please send 
your contribution to 

[Mrs.] Ella M. S. Marble, 
1328 I St., X. IF., Washington, D. G. 



Dr. William Hayes AVard, editor of the 
New York Independent, contributes to this 
week's Woman's Journal a good article 
in reply to the objection that women 
should not vote because they do not fight. 

«♦> : 

Ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming, says : 
At our first election, before women 
voted, we had a perfect pandemonium. 
The streets were filled with men partially 
intoxicated, all armed w T ith knives and 
pistols ; it w T as dangerous to pass through 
them ; the bullets were flying at random. 
At the next election women voted, and 
perfect order prevailed at the polls, and 
has prevailed ever since. 
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TO WOMAN WHO TOILETH. 

BY JULIA AXXA WALCOTT. 

Place a spray in thy belt, or a rose on tby stand. 

"When thou settest thyself to a common-place 
seam ; 
Its beauty -will brighten the work in thy hand, 

Its fragrance 'will sweeten each dream. 

When life's petty details most burdensome seem, 
Take a book — it may give thee the solace 
thou'st sought — 
And turn its leaves o'er till thou catchest the 
gleam 
Of some gem from the deep mine of thought. 

When the task thou performest is irksome and 
long, 

Or thy brain is perplexed by a doubt or a fear. 
Fling open the window, and let in the song 

God hath taught to the birds for thy cheer. 

Oh, a branch of wild roses the barrenest ledge 
Maketh fit for a throne, while the blossoming 
vine 
Will turn to a bower the thorniest hedge ; 
So will beauty make stern life divine ! 

— Ho m e-Maker. 
— «♦> 

"INCOMPREHENSIBLE CREATURES." 

Labouchere, in the London Truth, says : 
"Women are, in truth, incomprehensible 
creatures, capable of anything ; by turns 
angels and demons. And there are men 
who would allow them to vote ! I would 
sooner give children razors and revolvers 
to play with.-' And when the Yirginia 
Legislature a few days ago discussed and 
defeated a bill to allow- properly-qualified 
women to practise law, Senator Little 
declared that if any Yirginia woman 
wanted to practise law, the Senate ought 
to prevent her: "It was as much their 
duty to do this as to prevent a woman 
from cutting her throat." And Senator 
Flood predicted "the downfall of our 
Anglo-Saxon civilization," if the bill were 
allowed to pass. Meanwhile women are 
practising law in most of the States of 
the Union and before the XJ. S. Supreme 
Court, without any perceptible damage 
to Anglo-Saxon civilization; and women 
have been voting in Wyoming for twenty- 
three years, with good results, among 
which may be reckoned a marked decrease 
in the appearance of knives and revolvers 
at the polls. Yet men are still found who 
can talk in the tone of Mr. Labouchere 
and these Virginia senators ! If women 
are "incomprehensible creatures," it must 
be for the reason given by Mrs. Poyser : 
"I am not denying that women are fool- 
ish ; God Almighty made them to match 
the men !" 



A LAW THAT WRONGS WOMEN. 

There is in Boston a woman whose 
mother, at the time of her marriage, pos- 
sessed a handsome property, most of it 
in real estate. After a few years she died, 
leaving one little girl. In progress of 
time the husband married again and had 
another family of children. This man 
still collects the rents of the houses and 
the profits of the land which belonged to 
his first wife, and applies the money to the 
support of himself, his second wife and 
their children, while the child of the first 
wife who owned all the property, now a 
grown woman with children of her own, 
is in this city in utter poverty. 

But this man is only using his legal 
rights. Any husband whose wife has had 
a living child may do the same. The law 
gives the use of all the real estate of a 
wife to her husband so long as he lives. 
How many people know that under the 
pleasant name of "the estate ~by the cour- 
tesy" lurks this grave injustice to women? 
Lucy Stone. 



*♦>- 



THE WOMEN OF SWEDEN. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer has received an 
interesting statement touching the condi- 
tion of the women of Sweden, from Mrs. 
Rosalie Olivecrona, of Stockholm, a writer 
of considerable reputation. Many facts 
are set forth in this lucid article, for which 
Mrs. Olivecrona has herself gathered the 
statistics. In reading it, the women of 
the United States will be amazed to find 
how far behind the women of Sweden 
they are in some respects. This is not- 
ably true regarding the franchise. Many 
Swedish women vote in the cities for 
municipal councillors, and in the country 
for members of the Country Council, and, 
as the latter body appoints the members 
of the upper chamber of the Diet, women 
may be said to exercise a direct power in 
Swedish political affairs. 

Regarding then- participation in the 
World's Fair, Swedish women are pre- 
pared to make a good showing, particu- 
larly in the fine arts department. Several 
Swedish women have gained fame as musi- 
cal composers. One has for years been the 
engraver of medals at the Royal Mint in 
Stockholm, and many are skilled as en- 
gravers on wood and glass, and in lithog- 
raphy, wood-carving, modelling, decora- 
tive painting, designing of various kinds, 
and art embroideries of the finest descrip- 
tion. Lace-making is limited to a certain 
portion of the country, chiefly Vad Stena, 
where it has constituted the principal 
industry of the nuns of the famous con- 
vent of St.Birgitta since the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Frederika Bremer was a leader in 
the movement for the emancipation of 
Swedish women, and it is hoped that the 
influential society called by her name will 
exhibit its methods of intellectual, moral, 
social and economic advancement at the 
Exposition. 



They are never alone who are accompa- 
nied with noble thoughts.— Sir Philip 
Sidney, . 

Senator Reiniger introduced in the Iowa 
Senate, on Feb. 11, a petition sixty-two 
feet long, asking for woman suffrage. 

It is an encouraging sign that a bill is 
before the Ohio Legislature to remedy 
some of the abominations of the old com- 
mon law in its treatment of women. 

Mrs. Dr. W. L. Hall, of St. Johnsbury, 
Yt., has been awarded the first prize of 
850 in a contest with 225 competitors for 
a charcoal sketch at the Rhode Island art 
exhibition at Providence. 

Miss Jean Nelson won the first place 
in the oratorical contest held Feb. 12 at 
De Pauw University, which has 1,200 
students. She is only nineteen. Her 
subject was "Industrial Freedom." 

At the annual meeting, on Feb. 5, of 
the New York State Grange, which has 
a membership of 60,000, the Committee 
on Woman Suffrage recommended that 
the sub-Granges of the State work for 
equal suffrage. 

Your American woman is a woman par 
excellence, and the reason that the Ameri- 
can girl and the American woman queens 
it over the rest of you is because she is 
respected. J£ I were an American, it is 
this fact that I should be proud of — this 
respect that woman inspires in men. Even 
the most vulgar Jonathan could give les- 
sons in true courtesy to women to any set 
of men in the old world. — Max O^Bell. 

Miss Caroline Blanchard Kelley 
has been for some years the designer for 
the interior decoration of cars for the firm 
of Harlan & Hollingsworth in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and has frequently had eighteen 
or twenty young women at work under 
her supervision. This is one of the oldest 
and largest ship and car-building estab- 
lishments in the country, and was the 
first to employ women as decorators. 
Miss Kelley graduated from the Phila- 
delphia School of Design, receiving the 
first prize, a gold medal. 

Miss Ida Wood, president of the Phila- 
delphia branch of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae, in a recent address 
before the branch, called attention to the 
importance of women's interesting them- 
selves in public questions. She said : "We 
do not all grasp the truth that public 
spirit is an essential element in character'. 
As we give loving service to home and all 
that it stands for, as we are loyal to our 
friends, as we give ourselves in philan- 
thropic activities, so, too, we should rec- 
ognize that we owe a duty to the State, 
and this duty should manifest itself, not 
in an occasional warm interest when some 
conspicuous cause is at stake, but in a 
steady outgoing of thought and activity 
toward public affairs." This is good doc- 
trine, and may be commended to college- 
bred men as well as to college-bred 
women. 
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THE LORD'S WORK. 



discour- 
day and 
It seems 



"I declare, I'm downright 
aged! I work early and late, 
night, and am never through. 
as though the Lord just piles work on 
me! Well, if He does it, I suppose it 
must be all right, and I'll say nothing 
more about it ;" and the poor overworked 
woman dropped her sewing into her lap, 
and leaned back in her chair, with a weary 
sigh. 

"If it really is the Lord's work," said 
Aunt Jane. 

"Now what do you mean by that, Aunt 
Jane? It seems as if, by your tone, you 
doubted whether He does send it." 

"Well, Eliza, to tell the truth, I do," 
answered Aunt Jane, laying down her 
knitting, and looking at the tired face 
before her. "I do doubt very much if the 
Lord sent you all the work that you have 
done to-day. I am pretty fully persuaded 
that you have made a good part of it — the 
part that tired you the most ; and now you 
are laying it to the Lord's sending." 

"Well, I never!" exclaimed Eliza, sit- 
ting bolt upright in her chair, and letting 
her arms fall from the apron in which she 
had wound them for support— "Well, I 
never did!" and her voice was full of 
indignant protest. 

"Kow, Eliza, don't be angry with me 
without a cause. You are a just woman, 
and I want you to listen to what I have to 
say. I want you to go over the work of 
to-day. What first?" 

"First, I got breakfast," said Eliza, who 
was a just woman, and ready to listen to 
reason; "then I cleared up, and got the 
children off to school." 

"The Lord's work, sure enough," said 
Aunt Jane. 

"After that, I made my cake for to- 
morrow. Well, what of that?" as Aunt 
Jane gently shook her head. 
"How many kinds, Eliza?" 
"Sis. But what of it?" 
"Why sis? Would not two, or at the 
most three, have been enough, with all 
the other things you are going to have?" 

"Mrs. Simpson had sis at her tea-party, 
and I'm not going to be outdone by her," 
said Eliza. 

Again Aunt Jane shook her head ; but 
her time was not yet. 

"Then it was time to get dinner, and 
clear that up; and after that, I had the 
trimming to rip off Mary's dress. That 
took me till supper time, and I have 
been ever since sewing it on again; and 
my eyes ache like the toothache, and I'm 
so beat out that I sha'n't get to sleep for 
hours after I go to bed." 

"And so will not get half the rest you 
will need for all that estra work to- 
morrow. But why could not that dress 
have done as it was? I thought it very 
neat and pretty." 

"Well, I thought so myself until I saw 
Abby Smith's new one, and then I saw- 
that the trimming was put on in an old- 
fashioned way, and I wasn't going to have 
Mary look old-style to-morrow, just 
because her mother was too lazy to do a 
little sewing." 

"And you call that the Lord's work! 
Well, I don't, ^"ow, Eliza, I'm going to 
have my say, and you mustn't interrupt 



me till I am done. I don't call spending 
your precious time and strength making 
six kinds of cake when two would answer 
as well, for the sake of not being outdone 
Mrs. Simpson, the Lord's work. I 



by 



don't call straining your eyes and using 
up two hours, when you might have been 
resting, in taking off and putting on trim- 
ming, so that some silly girl might not be 
able to call Mary's dress old-fashioned, 
the Lord's work; if for no other reason 
than because it made you nervous and un- 
reasonable, so that you spoke sharply to 
John and sent Mary to bed crymg. Shall 
I tell you what I heard your little girls 
sayingjust now as I sat in my room? 

" 'Oh !' said Kitty, 'I wish mamma would 
take us on her lap and kiss us once in a 
while, like Mollie's mother.' 

"'So do I,' said Ella; 'but mother is 
always so busy, you know, Kitty; she 
doesn't have time.' 

"I tell you, Eliza, it made my heart 
ache to think how you are neglecting 
some of the Lord's work for the sake of 
that which you have made. One part of 
the work which the Lord has given you 
is the care of your health; for how can 
you be what you might be, what you 
ought to be to your family, if you are 
always tired and nervous? What does 
Mary care that the trimming is sewed on 
her dress in the newest style, when her 
mother has broken her heart with sharp, 
unloving words ? What is it to your little 
children that your table is loaded with 
cake, if you are always too busy to hold 
them in your lap, or to give them a loving 
kiss? If necessary — which it never will 
be — let the dust lie thick on your furni- 
ture, rather than have your children grow 
up without a mother ! You need not open 
your eyes. You are an excellent house- 
keeper, but not much of a mother yet, 
Eliza. And now I don't want you to 
speak one word or answer me for ten min- 
utes by the clock. You are awfully angry 
now, but when you have thought over 
what I have said for that time, you won't 
do am thing but thank me ; for you're a 
just woman, Eliza, and you are going to 
be one of the best mothers the Lord ever 
made, 'after to-night." 

The ten minutes were not quite up when 
Eliza rose and left the room. Silently she 
entered her daughters' bedroom. All was 
quiet ; but when she came to the bedside, 
she heard a little sob. In a moment she 
was on her knees beside the bed, and Mary 
was gathered in her mother's arms as she 
never had been since she could walk alone. 
What passed between them, they only 
knew ; but if any more tears were shed in 
the little room that night, they were tears 
of joy. The little girls were fast asleep 
in each other's arms, and did not feel the 
longed-for kisses, but they would to-mor- 
row. 

Aunt Jane had fallen into a gentle doze 
wdien Eliza returned, but started broad 
awake to find her standing at her side. 

"Aunt Jane," she said, "you said some 
pretty severe things to me, but not too 
severe. I was in a desperate w T ay, and 
needed desperate remedies. You were 
right ; I thank you from my heart. Good- 
night." 
For some time Aunt Jane sat with her 



j hands folded, her lips moving as though 
in prayer. 

"It seemed as though the Lord had laid 
it on me to do it," she murmured finally, 
"and I did not dare shirk it, though it 
was desperately hard to do ; and now I 
can never be thankful enough that I did!" 
—American Messenger. 



MRS. ELLEN B. DIETRICK. 



The Massachusetts . Woman Suffrage 
Association is enabled by the success of 
the recent Suffrage Fair to put an organ- 
izer in the field once more, and is fortu- 
nate in having secured the services of Mrs. 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick as State Organizer 
and General Agent. 

Mrs. Dietrick became known to many 
of the suffragists of this State during the 
Fair; many others knew her before, 
through hearing her read papers before 
the various women's clubs and associa- 
tions, or through experiencing her hospi- 
tality at her beautiful summer home at 
Wlanno, on Cape Cod ; and all are more or 
less acquainted with her through her arti- 
cles in the Woman's Journal. A few 
additional facts, however, will be of 
interest. 

Mrs .Dietrick is a Virginian by birth. Her 
father, Rev. Gordon Battelle, was one of 
the most prominent ministers of West 
Virginia. He was a leading member of 
the Convention that framed the constitu- 
tion of that State, and would have been 
one of its first United States Senators but 
for his sudden death. His wife was from 
Vermont, and the union of Vermont and 
Virginia resulted in a family of beautiful 
and gifted daughters, all of them believers 
in equal rights, and all interested in moral 
and humanitarian movements. One of 
these daughters is the wife of Rev. Dr. J. 
W. Hamilton, of East Boston, and all are 
centres of beneficent activity in the differ- 
ent communities where their lot is cast. 

Ellen Battelle w~as married young to 
Mr. W. A. Dietrick, of Baltimore. They 
lived for many years in Covington, Ky. 
In that city Mrs. Dietrick established a 
Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union, a Kitchen Garden, a Day Nursery, 
a cooking school, and a successful Cooper- 
ative Bakery to give employment to 
women and girls. She raised the money 
needed to purchase an "Aged Women's 
Home," and an income almost sufficient 
to meet its current expenses, and left the 
Home entirely free from debt when she 
removed from Covington. She was in- 
strumental in effecting reforms in the city 
government, the schools, and the jails, 
which last were in a distressing condition, 
juvenile offenders being allowed to asso- 
ciate freely with the most hardened crimi- 
nals. Her influence w T as felt throughout 
the community, and the citizens of Coving- 
ton speak of her still in terms of the high- 
est, praise. As one man said — in a spirit 
not of criticism but of admiration— "She 
ran the town." In all this, her intelligence 
and activity were aided by her rare social 
gifts, and by her position as the wife of a 
prominent citizen of Covington, who was 
himself in perfect sympathy with all her 
efforts. Besides her public work, the 
amount of good sh e did in a private way 
was as great as it was unostentatious. 
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She was constantly looking after poor 
people, siek people, unfortunate women, 
neglected children, the negroes and the 
despised "poor whites"— helpiDg them, 
not by pauperizing them, but by putting 
them in a way to help themselves. Her 
■little book, "The Story of John and Jake," 
i§ perhaps as instructive a presentation of 
one phase of the labor question as has 
ever been written. Mrs. Dietrick was an 
-active worker in the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association as long as she remained 
in the State. She is a ready and interest- 
ing ppeaker, a forcible and prolific writer, 
a woman of unusual executive capacity, 
lertile in ideas, and of most versatile abili- 
ties. There is every reason to expect 
that a fresh impetus will be given to the 
work in this State by her taking hold of it, 
and we bespeak for her the cordial wel- 
come that she deserves. 

Leagues that would be glad of advice or 
assistance from the State organizer, or 
individuals who would like to have a 
League organized in their town, are invited 
to communicate at once with Mrs. Ellen 
B. Dietrick, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston. 

a. s. B. 

+♦+ 

WOMEN VOTERS OF KANSAS. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas E. S. A., gave a very interesting 
account of the voting of Kansas women, 
in the State report recently presented 
-at Washington. At the last municipal 
elections, the vote cast by women was 
larger than ever before. Mrs. Johns says : 

In Cawker City and in Lincoln, the wo- 
man vote exceeded the male vote; in 
Leavenworth, it was seven-eighths of the 
male vote. In several cities, it made a 
gain of 50 per cent. ; in one city of consid- 
erable importance, it nearly doubled itself. 
The average of gain was good. Further- 
more, the women voters get their new re- 
cruits mainly from the better and brighter 
classes, from which classes the mass of 
women voters is drawn. 

Women are, in the majority of our cities, 
taking an active part' in bringing out 
nominees, and are recognized as an impor- 
tant factor in the elections, and in deci- 
sions upon various municipal measures. 

But there is little aspiration to office 
amoug our women. In most of the elec- 
tions of a woman to the mayor's chair, 
there has been some other object than 
merely the election of a woman. There 
has usually been some piece of work that 
needed doing, that required sacrifice, 
devotion to principle, and an uncomprom- 
ising spirit, — a work that would not be 
popular, and would hurt a man's business 
if he undertook it. This was the case 
when Dr. Rachel Packson was elected 
mayor of Kiowa. She is laboring under 
great difficulties, is an heroic officer, and 
should have the sympathy of all suf- 
fragists. Kiowa and Argonia are the only 
cities that have elected a woman mayor 
with a council composed entirely of men. 
Argonia's woman mayor was elected in 
1887, Kiowa's in 3891. Pawnee Rock in 
1890, Syracuse in 1SS7, had women coun- 
cils. White Cloud elected a mixed coun- 
cil in 1889. In the same year Elk Falls, 
JRossvi31e s Baldwin, Cottonwood Falls and 
Oskaloosa elected their respective city gov- 
ernments entirely of women, Oskaloosa 
re-electing its mayor and nearly its entire 
council of 1S88. Cottonwood Falls, Elk 
Falls and Rossville elected women as 
police judges. Only one of these served, 
Mrs. Mary F. Groundwater of Cotton- 
wood Falls. In 1891, three small cities 
■elected women to this office, only two of 
the women serving. In 1890, " Canton 



made for woman suffrage many new and 
strong friends of men and women who, 
up to the witnessing of the "experiment," 
were actively opposed to the movement. 



Miss Mary L. Desmond, of Massachu- 
setts, has just been appointed confidential 
clerk to the National Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. 

The Warren, Mass., League proposes to 
hold a suffrage convention Monday, March 
7. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Lucy 
Stone and Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick will be 
among the speakers. The friends of suf- 
frage in North Brookfield, Brookfield, 
West Brookfield, Warren, West Warren, 
Wilbraham, Indian Orchard, Monson, New 
Braintree and Palmer should improve this 
opportunity to help make that part of 
Worcester County wide awake and intel- 
ligent on this subject. 
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elected a city^ government of women. In 
the last election, Kiowa aud Hepler were 
the only cities which elected women, 
Kiowa electing a woman mayor with a 
council wholly of men, and Hepler 
putting the entire city government into 
the hands of women. In Hutchin- 
son a woman was elected city treasurer, 
and in Lawrence one was chosen school 
treasurer. These are salaried offices. In 
various other cities women are appointed 
as city clerks, and this completes the rec- 
ord of women's service in Kansas as 
muuicipal officers. On school boards 
there are a host of women, and the num- 
ber is steadily increasing. As County 
Superintendents of public instruction, we 
have women occupying 28 of the 106 
offices. These County Superintendents are 
elected wholly by the votes of men, but 
not entirely without the influence of 
women. 

In all the offices in which our women 
have served, they have given eminent sat- 
isfaction. 

As voters, there is more fault found 
with us. The disgruntled politicians, like 
Adam, are always ready to sav that "the 
women did it."' " 

Each election day creates certain antag- 
onisms. Somebody must always be de- 
feated. That somebody and his faction 
are immediately convinced that woman 
suffrage is not useful ; for the man, or the 
body of men, defeated by women's votes, 
find it hard to feel about the matter as 
they would over a defeat at the hands of 
men. 

In many of our cities, the election is 
strongly contested inside one party, the 
issue being other than one of partv prin- 
ciples. Thus the party lines are obliter- 
ated, and a new temporary organization 
is effected by the contending factions; 
but this does not often "occur in our large 
cities. In these, the party lines are often 
drawn with some sharpness. Though the 
women of Kansas are mostly Republican, 
and have mostly helped to secure Repub- 
lican municipal victories, yet in several 
notable instances they have broken this 

record. When women have seen more of m^itr J'-Maru a. Mve^ru^i: 
fitness and character in a Democratic can- » T never t orget to recommend the woman's joursal. 
didate than m the Republican candidate, r deem " th <t best- journal published for our work in 
the former has received enough Republi- ' fh1s linft (th " wnmAn ""~»^"- !M '« ™™ ™ 
can women's votes to elect him. Our 
women are conscious of their debt to the 
Republican party, and are deeply grateful, 
but they are bound by all the high laws 
of righteousness to use their ballots ac- 
cording to the dictates of their sense of 
right, and hence have voted with much 
independence, and with considerable dis- 
regard of party claims. This has been 
made a cause of complaint by our erst- 
while friends, and is a bludgeon in the 
hands of our enemies, and adds some- 
thing more of embarrassment to our work. 
In one notable instance (in Topeka) the 
majority of the men and the minority of 
the women voted for and elected a Demo- 
crat. Besides this party crime, it is now 
urged by the defeated faction that the 
mayor thus elected has proven an un- 
desirable official, though he had pre- 
viously been elected by the votes of men 
alone," and had served the city to great 
general satisfaction. All this is urged by 
some indignant Republicans as proof 
positive of the unusefulness of woman's 
ballot. How it proves this is not made 
clear ; for, if this city's experience argues 
the unusefulness of woman's ballot, it 
argues by the same reasoning the greater 
unusefulness of man's ballot. 

All these election-created antagonisms 
come up to frustrate every movement 
toward further extension of the suffrage 
to women, and make the work harder 
and the fight hotter. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that the question is 
thus taken out of the realm of the senti- 
mental and into the field of the practical ; 
and, furthermore, it should be said that 
the exercise of the suffrage bv women has 



"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, or in 
the world." — Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

"It is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 



this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The Woman's Jocesal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and -victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
— Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing,what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Joussal is the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting—a paper tliat any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 
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Women are now employed as stenogra- 
phers in the Parliament at Copenhagen 
for the first time. 

Twelve thousand names have been 
appended to the petitions for school suf- 
rage for women in Ohio. 

The Massachusetts Universalist minis- 
ters, at their regular weekly Conference in 
Boston, Feb. 15, unanimously adopted res- 
olutions in favor of woman suffrage. 

The bill to allow properly- qualified 
women to practise law did not pass the 
Virginia Legislature, as was incorrectly 
reported last week. It was voted down 
in the Senate. 

Workingwomen have been given a rep- 
resentative in the women's branch of the 
Pennsylvania State Fair commission in 
the person of Miss Mary A. O'Beilly, one 
of the deputy factory inspectors. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Pock- 
ford, 111., has a hundred members. This 
winter it published and distributed widely 
through the town a "Holiday Gift Cook- 
Book,-' the recipes in which were inter- 
spersed with expressions of opinion in 
favor of woman suffrage by eminent men 
and women, and similar utterances by 
influential citizens of Pockford. The 
president of the Association says: "The 
o"bject of the book was to get those women 
who think they have 4 all the rights they 
want' to read upon the subject, knowing 
that a woman will read a cook-book when 
she will not read anything else."' 

A number of wealthy citizens of New 
York City have been seeking to induce 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the successful 
founder of the kindergarten system of 
San Francisco, to take up her residence 
in New York, and organize a similar 
work for the needy children of that great 
city. They pledged her 850,000 for the 
work. But the San Francisco papers say 
that Mrs. Cooper does not feel it would 
be right for her to leave the great work 
in that city, for which $260,000 has been 
given during the past twelve, years. Al- 
ready sixteen of the thirty-two kinder- 
gartens under the care of the Golden 
Gate Association have been liberally 
endowed. 

A special correspondent of the Spring- 
field Republican, writing of the recent 
woman suffrage convention at "Washing- 
ton, D. C, says: "A new Southern State 
society has been added to the national 
organization since its last meeting — that 
of Louisiana. The Southern States have 
a large representation in the national 
society, and some of the most noteworthy 
women are among their delegates. One 
that attracts attention by her fine appear- 
ance and her clear and impressive style of 
expression when she speaks is Miss Laura 
Clay, of Kentucky, daughter of Cassius M. 
Clay. In the discussions over the amend- 
ment of the constitution, which formed 
the larger part of this afternoon's meet- 
ing, Miss Clay showed gifts of more than 
usual excellence, and if she were a man 
she would take a high place in the politi- 
cal arena on account of her good judg- 
ment, keen insight and logical reasoning. 



EQUAL RIGHTS HEAEING IN KENTUCKY. 

Last week a deputation of women from 
the Kentucky Equal Eights Association 
went to Frankfort, and on the evening of 
Feb. 10 they were given a hearing in the 
hall of the House of Representatives. 
The resolution granting them all the 
privileges of the House was introduced by 
Mr. Myers, and was carried. About half 
the members attended the hearing, many 
of them accompanied by their wives. The 
Louisville Courier-Journal says : 

"The meeting was held in the hall of 
the House, with Miss Laura Clay in the 
chair. Miss Clay is an unusually large 
woman, and her broad and pleasant face 
is a perfect mirror of intelligence and 
strong will. She is devoted to the cause, 
and one of its mainstays in this State. In 
opening the meeting, Miss Clay said that 
the Kentucky Equal Eights Association 
had three requests to make of the General 
Assemblv- One concerned school suffrage 
for women, another, property rights, and 
the last, representation in the asylums 
for the insane. This last request needed 
no advocate — it advocated itself, and she 
was glad to know that a favorable report 
was to be made by the Senate Committee 
upon a bill to that end." 

Mrs. Eugenia B. Farmer, of Covington, 
presented the subject of school suffrage, 
and Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Ver- 
sailles, spoke in behalf of the bill for the 
property rights of married women. 

On the previous day, the ladies of Lou- 
isville had sent in a largely-signed peti- 
tion in support of the three measures 
asked for by the Kentucky Equal Eights 
Association. The Courier-Journal says: 
"The signatures, include the names of 
the best-known ladies in Louisville. " 



to take part in the meeting, including alt 
the Farmers' Unions, the Knights of 
Labor, the Trades Unions, the Miners, the 
Amalgamated Steel Workers, the Kail- 
road Engineers and Firemen, etc 

At the annual meeting of the Farmed 
and Industrial Institutes of Lake County^ 
O., Feb. 4, Hon. E. J. Clapp gave an 
address on school suffrage, and a resolu- 
tion indorsing the movement in favor of 
school suffrage for women was passed 
with only three dissenting votes. 



SUFFRAGE STKAWS. 



On Jan. 27, at the call of Miss Frances 
E. Willard, representatives of the People's 
party, the jSational Pef orm party and the 
Prohibition party met at Chicago to devise 
ways and means to secure united action 
upon those measures of reform which 
they all desire in common. An address 
was formulated, expressing a consensus 
of individual opinion in favor of a con- 
solidation in behalf of certain issues, of 
which one is municipal suffrage for women 
with an educational qualification. At 
the close of the conference, Lady Henry 
Somerset made a short address, telling of 
the great benefit which the cause of tem- 
perance had received in Glasgow and 
other cities of Great Britain from the 
municipal suffrage of the women. 

On this same day, in Chicago, the 
twelfth annual meeting of the ^National 
Farmers' Alliance, with delegates from 
thirteen Northern States, adopted the 
following resolution : 

That restricted franchise has ever been an 
instrument of oppression; that the right of 
elective franchise should be exercised without 
regard to sex, and there should be equal pay for 
equal work. 

The agricultural element is astir on the 
subject. The National Woman's Alliance, 
which was organized last fall at Topeka, 
Kan., as a branch of the Farmers' Alli- 
ance,has appointed delegates from twenty- 
five States to "attend the reform confer- 



INTEB-STATE WOMEN'S CONFEEENCE. 

The Inter-State Women's Conference^ 
held at Kansas City, Feb. 8, 9 and 10, was 
a great success. The First Congrega- 
tional Church, one of the largest in the 
city, was crowded to overflowing. Every 
inch of standing room was taken; the 
aisles, from the doors to the pulpit, were 
packed with men who stood for hours 
to listen to the addresses ; and many were 
turned away, unable even to get in. 

The address of welcome was given by 
Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman, president of the 
Missouri TV. C. T. U. ; the response by 
Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas E. S. A. Pev. Anna H. Shaw, 
vice-president at large of the National- 
American TV. S. A., spoke on "The Fate of 
Republics ;" and Miss Mary Dunn, secre- 
tary of the Kansas City Y. TV. C. A., on 
''Physical Training for Women." There 
was a symposium on "The Legal Status 
of Women in Kansas, Missouri, New 
York, Massachusetts and England," by 
Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell, Pev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Mrs. May Belleville Brown r 
Miss Florence Balgarnie and Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman; a discussion on "TheKansas 
Women's State Fair," by Mrs. Elizabeth H. 
Hopkins and Mrs. Noble L. Prentis: an 
address on "Organization," by Mrs. Hoff- 
man ; and a discussion on "Dress Pef orm," 
by Mrs. Laura M. Johns and Mrs. F. D. 
Xewby. 

The Woman Suffrage Association of 
Missouri was reorganized, with the follow- 
ing officers : 

Virginia Hedges, Warrens- 



A 



President — Mrs. 
burs. 

Honorary Presidents— Tslrs. Virginia L. Minor, 
Mrs. S. Allen, Mrs. Rebecca N. Hazard. 

Vice-President at Large — Mrs. Maud Allen, 
Bethany. 

Recording Secretary — Mrs. Linette E. Mum- 
ford, Kansas City. 

Corresponding Secretary — Mrs. Kate Alicfr 
Peed, Sweet Springs. 

Treasurer — Mrs. Mary H. Ford, Kansas City. 



ence at St. Louis, with the avowed pur- 
C1 , 1W . , - ~ , P° s e of securing an unqualified indorse- 

bhe has a well-trained mind, and, with ment of woman suffrage. This conference 
— qualities, enthusiasm enough to is authorized, it is said, by eleven or-ani- 



these 

make her a leader." 



A Working Women's Association in 
Vienna lately celebrated its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. It has now over 1,500 pupil J 
a year in various classes. 

You intrust your dearest interests to 
woman ; you confide to her keeping your 
honor, your children, the sacred interests 
of your home ; why fear to trust her with 
| the ballot, by which she can serve and 
defend all these v—Hrs. Zerdda G.Wallace^ 

Lady Henry Somerset says in a pri- 
vate letter : "There is no day that I more 
desire to see than the day that shall give 
woman her right to vote. She who is 
asked to people the world should be law- 



I zations of the producing classes, who are i giver as well as life-giver." 
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THE MARCH TOWN MEETINGS. 

With the coming of March comes the 
assembling of the little sex oligarchies 
called "town meetings." At these meet- 
ings the business of the town for the 
current year is arranged for and settled. 
There are usually more women than men 
in the town. They are equally involved 
and interested in the way in which town 
business shall be done. They bear their 
full share of the expense of the town. But 
while men of all grades vote on every 
question of town interest, women can 
only vote for members of the school com- 
mittee. The manifest unfairness of all 
this is rapidly opening the eyes of people 
to the need of municipal suffrage for 
women. The worst and most stupid men 
have a vote to decide the town interests. 
The best and wisest women have none. 
Is there any oligarchy so without reason 
as that of mere sex? Lucy Stone. 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The congregations, Sunday school and 
prayer -meetings of the Congregational 
church atBirnamwood, Wis., have greatly 
increased in numbers under the pastorate 
of Rev. Margaret R. Elliott. She was 
received into ministerial fellowship at the 
Winnebago Convention last December, 
when she read a paper on "How to Bring 
up Boys." The Chicago Advance says 
this is the only instance in which a 
woman has been received into the Congre- 
gational ministry of Wisconsin. 

At a recent meeting of the Calvinistic 
Methodists of Anglesea, Wales, Miss Helen 
Owen, of Penrhyn, Aberffraw, was pre- 
sented with a silver medal for being 
second in an examination held in theolog- 
ical subjects, open to those who had 
obtained the first prizes in the county 
examinations in Wales. Miss Owen had 
previously taken the bronze medal of the 
Sunday School Union of Wales, and now 
it only remains for her to win the gold 
medal in order to obtain the highest dis- 
tinction of the Calvinistic Methodist Con- 
nexion. 

A comparatively new branch of church 
work for women is afforded by the Young 
People's Christian Union of the Univer- 
salist Church, which in several States 
supports a State missionary and organ- 
izer. Miss Belle McDufl, of Claremont, 
has lately been engaged by the Union in 
jS T ew Hampshire. Miss Mary Andrews is 
organizing in Ohio, and Miss Fannie E. 



Austin, of Akron, O., has been called to 
New York, and is actively at work there. 
In Indiana, Miss Flora B. Brown, daugh- 
ter of Rev. Henry N. Brown, of Dublin, 
was lately appointed State organizer. 

Rev. Emma E. Bailey has been pastor 
of the Universalist church at Mansfield, 
Pa., for the past eight years. The church 
is active, harmonious and growing, and 
at the recent annual meeting unanimously 
elected Miss Bailey pastor for another 
year. 

Mrs. May C. Jones, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Spokane, Wash., has 
resigned. 

In Meadville, Mo., the Congregational 
church has engaged Mrs. Ida Buxton Cole 
for pastor. Her husband is pastor of the 
Congregational church inBrookfield, some 
ten or twelve miles away. The church at 
Meadville expresses the greatest satisfac- 
tion with Mrs. Cole's ministry, and the 
president of the Church Association has 
invited her to deliver the address at the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 



SUFFRAGE STRAWS. 

Apparently the Republican party will 
seek to enlist the support of women dur- 
ing the coming presidential campaign to 
a greater extent than ever before. Last 
summer, it will be remembered, Mr. J. S. 
Clarkson, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee and president of the 
Republican National League, ascribed the 
defeat in 1890 to the representations made 
by the Democrats "that the wage earners' 
tariff had invaded the pantry of the house 
and was eating up the food, and, after all 
was eaten, the women would be left with 
no bonnets, and the children with no shoes. 
As a result," he said, "the women tem- 
porarily believed these falsehoods, and 
exerted such an influence on the elections 
as they never had done before in American 
history." 

Consequently, he advised, as a prepara- 
tion for 1892, that special heed be given 
to circulating Republican literature in the 
homes ; that the example of the Farmers' 
Alliance be followed by utilizing social 
elements and ambitions in Republican 
clubs, and that the activities of young 
men and young women should be enlisted. 
"We must also utilize the friendship of 
Republican women." 

In pursuance of this idea, the National 
Republican Committee has offered, and in 
a few days will aw^ard, a series of prizes 
amounting to $1,700 for articles relating 
to the policy and principles of the Repub- 
lican party; these articles to be printed 
bj the committee. Six of these prizes, 
amounting to $550, are open to women 
only, who are invited to write upon vari- 
ous specified phases of the subject from 
their own standpoint. 

This is probably the first time in the 
history of either of the two leading par- 
ties that the woman's view has been 
made an element of campaign literature. 



Mrs. Minnie Keeler Goad, a young 
woman lawyer of Appleton City, Mo., has 
lately been admitted to the bar. 

Sixteen men and sixteen women have 
been appointed upon the Board of World's 
Fair Commissioners for Connecticut. 

Eliza Sparrow, of Martha's Vineyard, 
has given a large tract of land to the 
government as the site for a marine hospi- 
tal. 

The North says that several ladies have 
been permitted to practise dentistry in 
Kjobenhavn,Denmark, after having passed 
the necessary examinations. 

The Countess op Aberdeen has 
opened at Glasgow a free hospital for 
women, the patients to be attended by 
qualified women physicians. 

Three of the four Old South prizes, 
given to graduates of the Boston high 
schools for the best essays on historical 
subjects, were awarded to girls on Feb. 22. 

M&IE.CAROLINEBERTILI,ON,neeSchultZ, 

and wife of Dr. Jacques Bertillon, head 
of the Statistical Department at the Hotel 
de Yille, Paris, has been appointed physi- 
cian to the Girls' Lyceum (Lycee Racine) 
in the Rue Rocher. 

The bill introduced by Dr. Stewart, 
providing for women physicians in the 
women's wards of insane hospitals, passed 
the Kentucky Senate Feb. 18. The mar- 
ried women's property bill was reported 
favorably, and has reached its second read- 
ing. 

Dr. Aeice Bennett, medical superin- 
tendent of the State Hospital for insane 
women at Korristowc, Pa., has been 
appointed by Gov. Pattison a member of 
the commission having in charge the con- 
struction of the new hospital for the 
chronic insane. 

Women of small means who long to 
spend a summer in Europe would do 
well to communicate with the Women's 
Rest Tour Association established in 
connection with the Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union at 264 Boylston 
Street, Boston. The Association pub- 
lishes for the use of its members a list of 
inexpensive lodgings, and other useful 
information, showing how a woman of 
simple tastes may spend a summer abroad 
at a total cost of $250. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe is the president of the society. 

Mrs. Brand, the wife of the member 
of the British Parliament for Wisbach, 
canvassed the entire district in company 
with her husband ; she charming the elec- 
tors with her singing, while he devoted 
himself to their political education. The 
populace turned out to hear her sing, en- 
thusiastic crowds greeting her everywhere. 
Mrs. Brand sang to he electors in the 
open air by the river side as well as in the 
great political meetings. The Bevieio of 
Beviews says : "If things continue to go 
on at the present rate, the candidate who 
cannot put a capable woman into the field 
may as well retire from the contest." 
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COLLEGE WOHEN. 



At the meeting of the Massachusetts 
Society lor the University Education, of 
Women, last Saturday, Miss Florence M. 
Cushihg was elected president. Miss 
Elizabeth Deering Hanscom gave a supple- 
mentary report as chairman of the bene- 
ficiary committee, and Mrs. Joseph Cook, 
Miss Fitz and Mrs. H. H. Proctor were 
appointed a committee of ways and means 
on Japanese university extension. The es- 
sayist of the day, Margarethe Muller, in- 
structor in German at Wellesley, spoke 
upon "Helene Lange and the Higher Ed- 
ucation of Women in Germany." Helene 
Lange, who is one of the leaders in the 
movement for the emancipation of Ger- 
man women, is described as an ideal 
leader. Her sisters had»come to believe 
that they had no brains, but under her 
guidance they have proven themselves 
equal to the women of other countries. 
One of her pupils has, within a few weeks, 
been admitted to the University of Heidel- 
berg, the first German woman to receive 
such an honor. 

A Rhode Island branch of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumna} was lately 
organized at Providence. 

College women were the guests and 
speakers at the last quarterly reception 
of the Presbyterian Social Union of 
New York. Mrs. E. S. Frost, whose 
name was the first enrolled at the Elmira 
Female College, gave an address. Miss Eu- 
genia Morgan, Ph. D., professor of phi- 
losophy at Wellesley College, was to 
have made an address, but, being detained 
by illness, sent her manuscript, which 
"was read by Miss Estelle M. Hulse, of 
the Wellesley faculty. Miss Achsah M. 
"Ely, professor of mathematics at Vassar 
College, gave an address on "The Higher 
Education of Women." She spoke of the 
tendencies of higher education; of the 
gain in strength and health by women 
during their collegiate course; of the 
work and influence of college women in 
the church and the philanthropies ; of the 
College Settlements, and of the New Eng- 
land Kitchen. In conclusion, she said : 

As to the college woman's individual 
work in the church and in the community, 
ask the pastors of our churches in the 
various towns and villages; consult 
the boards of the hospitals, training 
schools and other philanthropic enter- 
prises ; and, having gathered all the sta- 
tistics, decide . whether, in the twenty 
years in which the opportunities for 
higher education have, been offered to 
women, that education has created a race 
of idle, sceptical, selfish women. 

There has of late been considerable 
excitement at Leipsic over the question 
whether women would be permitted to 
continue to attend the lectures at the 
University. It is against the law for 
them to do so ; but the late Minister of 
Education, Von Garber, was a man of 
liberal ideas, and has allowed the law to 
be a dead letter. The views of his suc- 
cessor, Von Seydewitz, were not known, 
and it was rumored that a protest against 
the presence of the women was about to 
be sent in, which might lead to their 
exclusion. Through the kindness of the 
American consul, Mrs. Martha Foote 
Crowe, of the American Association of 
Collegiate Alumnse, was enabled to inter- 



cept the protest and win over the protest-, 
er, who has promised to offer no opposi- 
tion to the coming of women who wish 
to do serious work in advanced lines of 
study. She also appealed through "the 
consul to the new Minister of Education, 
Von Seydewitz, during his recent visit to 
Leipsic, and he has expressed his willing- 
ness to ignore the presence of women at 
the University in all cases where the indi- 
vidual professors are willing to admit 
them to hear the lectures. He also inti- 
mated that, he believed the Universities 
would in time be opened to women ; and 
there is great relief and rejoicing among 
the women students. 



THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 



One of the best results of the moral work 
of the world that is being done everywhere 
by women is that it has created a new 
sentiment of chivalry for the new woman- 
hood. 

The old chivalry, beautiful and inspir- 
ing as it was, was largely that of brute 
force respecting a gentler sex. It w T as 
inspired by helplessness, by ignorance 
quite as much as innocence, by timidity 
and a frail physique. 

Now, within memory almost of the 
youngest, women have taught men to 
honor them, not only for their purity, but 
for their- philanthropy, for their high 
ambitions, for their work in rescuing the 
fallen, in tending the sick, in succoring 
the poor. And to-day the true man's 
ideal of a true woman is she who, at home 
and abroad, or wherever opportunity 
offers, does her woman's share of the great, 
sad, hungry world's work. 

Taught by her example and word, the 
man now exacts that she be as just as she 
is merciful. He exacts from her liberal 
judgment, and a hearty sympathy before 
sentence. 

- Ask any gentleman what is his idea of 
a womanly woman, and he is almost cer- 
tain to convey his belief in a woman who 
is modest and requires modesty in others, 
who is considerate of the old, the sick, the 
poor, who is slow to cast censure on those 
who are unfortunate, and who will stoop 
to the fallen just as mercifully as the man 
Jesus Christ stooped to the Magdalen at 
his feet. The flippant woman is out of 
date. So is the woman whose charity 
begins and ends at home. So is the selfish 
woman. 

The man may be content with far less 
than perfection at his own fireside; but 
when, in unexpected ways, he hears of 
gracious acts performed by his own women 
folk, that they have stood forth on the 
side of truth, of charity, of real Christian- 
ity, his pulses thrill with pride to know 
that when the test came his chosen ones 
were with the right. 

The new chivalry, extended to the new 
womanhood, comprises a respect for 
brains, for culture, for philanthropy, for 
pluck, no less than for beauty and inno- 
cence and helplessness. 

To-day, low indeed is the man whose 

hat is not off to Miss Fawcett, the senior 

wrangler of a great college; to Clara 

Barton, the merciful nurse of manybattle- 

I fields; to Frances Willard, teaching mil- 



lions of young, men to be temperate and 
sober; to Josephine Butler, rescuing 
thousands of young girls from infamy. 

The new chivalry extended to the new 
womanhood is touched with. a divine 
sympathy, w T oman-taught and woman- 
inspired ; and the man in his heart is sorry 
if his women folk are not the ones who 
set alight his altar fires, and keep him in 
touch with his ideals of honor and nobility. ; 

The great moral works of the world are 
to-day almost entirely in the hands of 
women. The good women of every na- 
tion have risen like cream to the surface, 
and in their own neighborhoods aredoing 
their level best for this or that phase of 

humanity. ' 

These are the new crusaders, inese are 
the apostles of the new womanhood. 
Every woman to the fore is there in behalf 
of humanity, of charity, of a liberal spirit 
and a beneficent plan that may work for 
good and that cannot do harm. 

Let us, for a moment, look over some 
parts of the world and see what its women 
are doing. Mrs. Newcomb, of Xew York 
City, is far more truly representative than 
Mrs . Hammersley , whose life ambition was 
reached when she married the Duke of 
Marlborough. Good and womanly as is the 
Princess of Wales, a greater woman of the 
United Kingdom is Mrs. Ballington Booth, 
who knows of the sins and sorrows in Lon- 
don slums, and does what she can to stop 
them. The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who 
gives prizes to poor people in the slums for 
keeping their rooms clean and for growing 
flowers in broken bottles and tin cans, does 
a work almost as pure as that of the 
Queen, who will countenance only virtuous 
and good men and women at her. court. 
The Grand Duchess of Baden, daughter 
and sister of emperors, is at the head of a 
hospital, a cooking school, a training 
school for servants, a school of art for 
women, and a mending school, at which 
little children are taught to mend their 
own clothes. The Queen of Italy is at 
the head of an industrial college for 
women, founded by herself. The royal 
ladies of Sweden support an industrial 
school. The beautiful and brilliant Lady 
Henry Somerset is the busy president of 
the British. Woman's Temperance Associa- 
tion, and in the United States, as else- 
where, the list can be multiplied of wom- 
en, prominent in the social world, who 
have identified themselves with somepnil- . 
anthxopie or public educational work. 

The new womanhood is the best. It 
demands that women shall be ranged on 
the side of education, of protection for 
children, women and dumb animals, of 
temperance, of rescuing the fallen and 
saving the vagrants. 

The woman of to-day who is not allied 
with this grand procession, upon whose 
breast is not pinned the white ribbon of 
temperance, or the red ribbon of educa- 
tion, or the cross of the King's Daughters, 
or the badge of the Band of Mercy, or the 
emblem of social purity, is behind her 
century.— Catharine Cole in New Orleans 
Picayune. 



Mrs. Israel Frantz, whose advertise- 
ment appears in the Column, is a staunch 
White Ribboner, and an open advocate of 
woman suffrage. 
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THE CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES. 

In the New York Independent of Feb. 
11, Eev. George Leavitt, D. D., of Cleve- 
land, O., gives an account of "A Memor- 
able Discovery of Oberlin College," made 
l>y the American Missionary Association 
last October. As Dr. Leavitt says, Ober- 
lin has been in the process of discovery 
ever since its foundation. To many of 
the visitors on this occasion, it was a nota- 
ble discovery. They were surprised. at the 
beautiful, picturesque college town, which 
promises to become an academic city; at 
the twelve noble college buildings ; at the 
1,300 students, from twenty States and 
Territories and from across the seas, who 
daily come together in the chapel ; at the 
distinguished character of the faculty, 
which includes professors with a reputa- 
tion on two continents ; at the thorough 
instruction and the careful training given ; 
at the esprit de corps, and high moral 
character of the students ; and last but not 
least, at the results of co-education. To 
quote Dr. Leavitt : 

"The Discoverer was surprised at the 
splendid demonstration given him of the 
success of co-education, its conclusive 
advantages over the evident and traditional 
training in nunneries and monkeries. It 
is not the only system, or the only good 
system, but some of its discoverers will 
agree with President Fairchild in his 
admirable exposition of Oberlin co-educa- 
tion, contributed a year or more since to 
"the Bibliotheca Sacra, that it is the best 
system. It keeps the sexes together at a 
critical period in their lives, when separa- 
tion is uunatural and perilous. In doing 
this, it does not unsex women. This the 
Discoverer was astonished to observe. He 
had had a prejudice at this point. It does 
not make young men untamable or fool- 
ish. Here he had had another prejudice. 
'Rather, it tends to make womanly women 
and manly men. Like every other ar- 
rangement at Oberlin, it promotes, as 
the main purpose of the institution, 
character." 

In conclusion, Dr. Leavitt thinks that 
one probable result of this notable visit of 
the Missionary Association is that "here- 
after Eastern men will send their sons 
.and daughters to this newly unearthed 
institution. Oberlin is a world centre in 
itself, alive, intense;" and he looks for- 
ward to its becoming a new Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. Ellen Forsyth Barnett, who died 
recently at Franklin, Ind., left $-15,000 
toward the endowment of Franklin Col- 
lege. 

In the "Lectureship of Practical Chris- 
tian Sociology," to. be established at the 
Meadville (Pa.) Unitarian Theological 
School,through the gift of $16,000 made by 
Mrs. Heywood from the estate of the late 
Adin Ballou, of Hopedale, Mass., special 
attention will be paid to such subjects as 
"The proper relation of the sexes, includ- 
ing the true doctrine of marriage and 
divorce;" "The higher education and 
enfranchisement of women;" "The bar- 
barism of war and the consequent claims 
of the cause of peace;" "The relations 
between capital and labor;" "The preven- 
tion of and remedy for poverty;" "The 
care and reformation of criminals ;" and 
1 'The extinction of the evils of intemper- 
ance." The trustees accepted the gift ©n 
these terms as specified by Mrs. Heywood, 



with the assurance that the objects which 
it is intended to promote meet with their 
cordial approval, "as being in harmony 
with the work of the school." 

The annual report of President Warren, 
just issued, shows nearly three hundred 
women students attending Boston Univer- 
sity. Seven are in the law school, forty- 
three in the medical department, and 
eleven in the school of theology. Scholar- 
ships to the amount of § 10,600 were 
granted to more than one hundred worthy 
beneficiaries. The growth of the college 
is shown in an increase in the number of 
students of more than three hundred per 
cent, in the past ten years. By the gift 
of Western real estate and mortgages 
amounting to $2,250, Mrs. Mary Q. A. 
French, of Cambridge, Mass., founded in 
the College of Liberal Arts a scholarship 
which, by a vote of the trustees, is to 
bear her name. 

The Royal University of Ireland has 
lately conferred a unique distinction upon 
two of the Lady Lecturers of Alexandra 
College, Dublin/ by enrolling them as 
members of its examining body. Miss 
Mary Story, M. A., was appointed assist- 
ant examiner in French, and ■ Miss M. 
Kerr Johnston, M. A., assistant examiner 
in physics. The academic record of both 
these ladies had been brilliant. Miss 
Story obtained in 1S89 the studentship in 
modern literature — value $2,500 — the 
highest honor conferred by the Royal 
University of Ireland, and Miss Johnston 
was distinguished throughout her course 
at the same University. A foreign peri- 
odical says: "The Royal University has 
done much to further the cause of higher 
education in Ireland by opening its degrees 
and exhibitions alike to men and women, 
but in no way has it given a greater incen- 
tive to it than t>y this last generous recog- 
nition of the claims of women." 

F. M. A. 

-*♦> 

THE ST. LOUIS CONFERENCE. 



promote certain imperative requirements 
of humanity in the penal and sanitary 
administration of the city of New York. 
One such requirement is a reformatory for 
women. Sixty percent, of the women 
kept on BlaekwelPs Island are under 
twenty-five years of age. To sentence 
them to the island is to shut the doors of 
mercy upon them, and condemn them to 
crime and infamy. We do not treat boys 
so, and why should not girls be as well 
treated as boys? We assume and we 
know that young offenders are often mis- 
led, and, with a little care, may be saved 
to themselves and to society. Why 
should we abandon to destruction every 
girl who goes wrong, without offering 
her a chance of reformation? Th3 Sulzer 
bill, now pending in the Legislature, pro- 
vides for a reformatory for women in the 
neighborhood of New York. Such a bill 
should need no argument with humane 
legislators." 
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The National Industrial Conference held 
a stormy meeting this week at St. Louis. 
So far as its action on the woman ques- 
tion is concerned, it may be summed up 
by saying that the women received abun- 
dant courtesy but scant justice. Miss 
Willard was loudly applauded when she 
addressed the convention. A motion by 
Ignatius Donnelly that Miss Willard, Lady 
Somerset, Mrs. Hoffman andF. H. Ingalls 
be seated as delegates representing the 
National W. C. T. TJ. was greeted with 
deafening cheers, and passed with enthu- 
siam. But when the report of the plat- 
form committee was presented, woman 
suffrage was altogether omitted, and Miss 
Willard's minority report incorporating it 
was voted down. A woman suffrage reso- 
lution, separate from the platform, was 
adopted without opposition. In other 
words, the National Industrial Conference 
is perfectly willing to pass a resolution 
in favor of suffrage to please the women, 
but has not the slightest intention of 
losing or even imperilling any votes for 
their sake. 

*♦* : 

"It is to be hoped," says Harper's 



"It is the very hest paper for women. "—Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, or in 
the world."— Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 



"I never forget to recommend the Womas's Jourjjal. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The Wosiau's JocmsAL has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work 
worth and victory. It hag no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style Is pure and its spirit exalted." 
—Frances E. Willard. 

"It Is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing.what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation "— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 



Weekly, "that the New York Legislature 
will take time enough from politics to 



its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-dauch- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. TJ., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 neic subscrib- 
ers to the "Woman's Journal at §l.S0 each, the 
Woman's Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 



Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 



Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Key. Anna H. Shaw is having a sum- 
mer cottage built for herself on Cape Cod. 
In Manchester, England, a woman 
polled the largest vote as a candidate for 
the school board under the new Education 
Law. 

The Delaware County Institute of 
Science, at its meeting last week in Media, 
Pa., devoted two sessions to a lively de- 
bate on "The Ballot for Women." 

The question of presidential suffrage 
for women is now before the Legislatures 
of M assachusetts, Rhode Island and Iowa. 
In the first two States, hearings have just 
been granted. 

Only one woman delegate was sent to 
the International Labor Congress at Brus- 
sels, and she was from Poland. One of 
the chief translators was Mrs. Marx-Ave- 
ling, of London. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, Tolstoi's 
translator, writes that the fund she is col- 
lecting for the starving Russian peasants, 
to be distributed by Count Tolstoi, has 
already reached $2,440.92, and that the 
reports that Count Tolstoi had been for- 
bidden by the Russian government to go 
on with the work are totally unfounded. 
Miss Hapgood's address is 9 East Twenty- 
Second Street, New York City. 

The Empress of China takes a great 
interest in the working girls of the 
Flowery Kingdom. A few months ago 
she established a cloth and silk factory in 
the grounds of the imperial palace in 
Peking, for the express purpose of giving 
employment to women and girls who had 
no work. The empress is not allowed by 
court regulations to leave the palace 
grounds, and she therefore decided to have 
the factory where she could watch its 
progress. 

The Kokomo (Ind.) Equal Suffrage 
Society, founded in 1879, now has over 
one hundred members, twenty of them 
gentlemen. The society has always taken 
an active interest in municipal matters, 
and has come to have considerable influ- 
ence. Hearing that arrangements had 
been made for a prize fight to be held in 
Kokomo, the society went to the mayor 
and protested. When the pugilistic crowd 
arrived on the train, they were ordered by 
the city officials to move on, and were not 
allowed to stop near the city. 

The Y. M. C. A. House of Congress of 
Melrose, Mass., had for debate last Satur- 
day evening a resolution in favor of wo- 
man suffrage, introduced and ably pre- 
sented at its second reading by Fied P. 
Woodbury. A lively and interesting dis- 
cussion followed, the weight of argument 
favoring the passage of the resolution. 
The question will be further considered 
this evening, on its third reading, when 
it is expected that young Mr. Woodbury 
and others will still further urge the jus- 
tice and expediency of the measure. The 
action of the Y. M. C. A. Congress creates 
something of general interest, and tends 
to popularize the topic. Wednesday 
evening, March 2, there will be a conven- 
tion of eight Y. M. C. A. Congresses 
(those of Somerville, Maiden, Lynn, Chel- 
sea, Gloucester, Salem, Melrose and 
Everett) at the Y. M. C. A. hall at Salem, 
when the same question will come before 
the house. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

The New York City School of Industrial 
Art and Technical Design for Women will 
make an exhibit at the World's Fair differ- 
ing from any other. The work is espec- 
ially that of women who are taught the 
practical application of the designs to 
machinery. There are no designs made 
that cannot at once be put into the hands 
of a skilled workman to be woven or 
printed. The designs are for carpets, oil 
cloths, wall papers, stained glass, calico 
and prints, carved and inlaid wood, 
portieres, Easter and Christmas cards, 
linen, book covers, worsted work, fan 
mounts, lace, silk, window shades, etc. 
Manufacturers in this country, Canada, 
England and Scotland, also France, Japan, 
China and Germany, purchase designs 
from the young women of this scho ol, and 
pay good prices. 

The AYoman's World's Fair Association 
of St. Louis, Mo., has forty committees 
at work. The State of Missouri does not 
offer one cent for its display of women's 
work, and this Association is devising 
ways and means to raise funds for this 
purpose. The giving of a unique enter- 
tainment after Lent, and the opening of a 
dining-room and dairy luncheon in the 
business centre of the city, are some of 
the schemes under consideration. Mrs. 
E. S. Cooper, chairman of the St. Louis 
County Committee, has found a woman 
who makes pretty fish-scales work, and is 
having the eoat-of-arms of the State made 
for the Missouri Building. Mrs. Allen, 
Missouri's mining queen, is planning to 
have a miner modelled in zinc, to adorn 
the Missouri Building, and is in quest of 
some gifted woman to do the work. 

Mrs. Richards, of Montana, who offered 
to give the last nail to be driven into the 
Woman's Building, is having it manufac- 
tured at Butte City, after her own design. 
The nail will be twelve-penny in size, and 
will be composed of the principal mineral 
products of the State. When driven it 
will pass through a medallion of elaborate 
design, comprising the coat-of-arms of 
Montana — a setting sun behind a moun- 
tain line. The sunset will be composed 
entirely of sapphires, the mountains of 
gold and the valleys of silver. 



THE WOMAN'S SOUTHERN COUNCIL. 

In the interest of the Woman's Southern 
Council, it has been proposed that Miss 
Kate Cunningham, editor of the Woman's 
Chronicle, act as president pro tern., and 
appoint a chairman for each of the States 
and Territories mentioned below; that 
each of these chairmen divide her State or 
Territory into five sections, and appoint 
four women to assist her in ascertaining 
the names of the various societies com- 
posed entirely of women in her State or 
Territory, with the names of the officers 
of each, ascertaining, if possible, if they 
are in sympathy with the proposed pro- 
ject of the Council. 

At a specified time, each chairman of a 
State committee should send to the presi- 
dent pro tern, the result of the investiga- 
tion, and the choice of her committee for 
I permanent president, vice-president, sec- 



retary and treasurer of the Council, and 
the vice-president of her State. 

Executive committee to consist of pres- 
ident, secretary, treasurer, one vice-presi- 
dent at large and one from each State. 

Miss Cunningham, as president pro 
tern., has appointed the following ladies 
as temporary chairmen of their respective 
States and Territories : 

Alabama— Mrs. E. S. Hildreth, New Decatur. 

Arizona— Mrs. L. C. Hughes, Tucson. 

Arkansas— Mrs. Fannie L. Chnnn, Cotton 
Plant. „ ¥ 

California — Mrs. Belle Ammen, San Jose. 

Florida — „ , , 

Georgia— Mrs. E. T. Byington, Columbus. 

Indian Territory — Miss Alice Roberson, Mus- 
kogee. 

Kentucky— Mrs. Mary Cecil Cantrill, George- 
town, 

Louisiana — Mrs. M. R. Field, New Orleans. 

Maryland— Mrs. Wm. Reed, 825 S. Paul St., 
Baltimore. 

Mississippi— Mrs. Mollie McGee Snell, Colum- 
bus. 

Missouri— Mrs. S. P. Sparks, Warrensburg. 

North Carolina— Mrs. M. J. Branner, Waynes- 
ville. 

New Mexico— Mrs. D. W. Roberts, Lincoln. 

South Carolina— Mrs. Virginia D. Young, 
Fairfax. 

Tennessee— Mrs. Ida P. East, Nashville. 

Texas— Dr. Ellen Lawson Dabbs, Fort Worth. 

Virginia— Mrs. K. S. G. Paul, Harrisouburgn. 

West Virginia— Mrs. Mary Cartwright, Wheel- 
ing. 

Miss Cunningham says : 

"In the further interest of the Council, 
we cordially invite correspondence upon 
the subject, plans for organization,- sug- 
gestions as to methods of proceeding in 
the work of bringing the women of the 
South into closer communion, and awak- 
ening a feeling of greater interest in the 
numerous reforms and activities in which 
women are daily becoming more en- 
gaged." 

We were well into this woman's century 
before there was ever founded a college 
for women, or any institution of higher 
learning opened its doors to women. As 
soon as the personality of woman "broke 
upon the world," there began at once an 
adjustment of thought and all social en- 
vironments to this newly discovered per- 
son. She discovered herself, hid away in 
the rubbish of men's low thinking, and 
began, by dint of effort, painful and con- 
tinued to this day, to work her way out. 
The process has been slow, but the radiant 
personality which appeared at the begin- 
ning of this century has been struggling 
towards man, till the front rank of men 
on the one side, and of women on the 
other, can now begin to shake nanas over 
the greatest discovery of the nineteenth 
century — the personality of woman.— Sex. 
J. B. Gambrell) D. £>., in Baltimore Baptist. 



DOLLAR COLLECTIONS. 

OKLY ONK DOLLAR will buy any one oi 
the collections mentioned, below, delivered safely Iff 
mall, postpaid, to any address. These coUections are 
all fine, strong plants. The choice of varieties must 
invariably be left to me, the purchaser simply siring 
the numbers of the set or sets desired. Every plant Is 
plainly labelled, and there are no two varieties aUke to 
the same coUection. 

No. 1.— Twenty fine ever-blooming Roses. 

]so. 2.— Twelve fine Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

No. 3.— Twenty finest Double Flowering Geranium 

No. 4.— Twelve Single and Ten Double Flowering 
Geraniums. 

No. 5.— Sixteen Fancy-leaved Geraniums. 

No. 6.— Sixteen fine Fuchsias. 

No. 7.— Twenty choicest Chrysanthemums. 

No. 8.— Sixteen Flowering Begonias. 

No. 9.— Eight Rex Begonias. 

No. 10.— Twenty Handsome Coleus. 

No. 11.— Twenty-five fine Pansy Plants. . ,. 

:so. 12.— Ten Gladiolus and ten- Tube Roses, all 
flowering bulbs. 

No. 13.— Six Aloes and Six Cacti. 

You may take one-fourth of any two sets, or you 
may take one-fourth of four sets. 

Mrs. Israel Feastz, Florist, 

„ , Vine a Greenhouse, Springfield, OWO. 

Catalogue free. 
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MRS. LIVERMORE'S POLITICAL SUPE- 
RIORS. 



W T e women have no voice in making the 
laws which we are obliged to obey, no 
voice in imposing the taxes which we are 
obliged to pay. One night last week, I 
had occasion to cross the city near mid- 
night, with my husband, to our own rail- 
road station. My husband is a tremen- 
dous woman suffragist. I have continu- 
ally to hold him back. He is too hard on 
men. I am obliged to counsel him to be a 
little more tender, a little more careful. 
I should not dare to say the things he 
says. In front of every saloon, as a batch 
of drunkards came out, he would say, 
"Here, wife ! here are your political supe- 
riors ; here are the men who make laws 
for you. These are the men to whom you 
are not equal. You do not know enough 
to vote^ and they do/' \\s>. w^m^ to YaW 
delight in saying these aggravating 
things. But it is really so. That is the 
category in which the law has placed us, 
and in which we are all held to-day. By 
the side of the drunkards who reel out of 
the saloons, by the side of the gamblers 
who come out of the gambling hells, we 
women, the best of us, are as nothing 
politically. They are put over our heads. 
They do have a voice in the making of the 
laws by which we are governed. They do 
carry their influence into the courts. 

Mary A. Livermore. 



equally applicable to the prohibition of 
my vote, and the vote of every man. 
It is a relic of the barbarous times which 
filled our language with abusive proverbs 
in regard to the female sex. For instance : 

"A woman, a dog and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat them, the better they be." 

"Use a hammer on a woman, and you will make 

gold." . 
"When an ass can climb a tree, then a woman 

will have wisdom." 

You feel some shame to remember that 
you can find these proverbs in the collec- 
tions of English history, handed down 
from generation to generation ; and to-day, 
I doubt not, in many places they are still 
repeated with conviction, as if they were 
a sweet morsel under the tongue of some 
brutal man. Are we wholly free from that 
sentiment to-day? 

What, after all, is it that you are asked 
to give? The right of suffrage. One 
would think that the right of suffrage 
was a dynamite bomb with which the 
delicate hand of woman would dash to 
pieces all the capitalists and all the lead- 
ing politicians of the State. One would 
think that there was an unnamable and 
inexplicable terror about this. But what, 
after all, is this right of suffrage? It is 



Mart Hartwell Catherwood has 
nearly ready a novel of life in Illinois at 
the beginning of the century, entitled 
"Old Kaskaskia." 

The Woman's Industrial and Educa- 
tional Union of Saco, Me., has opened a 
day nursery for the children of poor 
working women. 

The town of Melrose, Mass., has named 
one of its prettiest and best equipped new 
school-houses, on Main Street, the "Mary 
A. Livermore School-House." 

In the Ohio House of Representatives, 
the bill to grant school suffrage to women 
was defeated on Feb. 25 by a small major- 
ity, after a long discussion. 

The New York Legislature is flooded 
with protests against the proposal to 
license the social evil. Petitions against 
it are coming in, the Buffalo Evening News 
says, "by the thousand-* and "by the 
cord.'" 

Mrs. Emily B. Williamson is a mem- 
ber of the New Jersey State Charity Asso- 

. . ,, -T, .,..-». t . elation, and she was recently appointed 

nothing more than the right to an effective , , _. ' , , _ A , *<.£.-£ * 

expression of a conviction or desire in re- b ^ Gov ' AbDett a trustee of the Home for 
gard to one's dearest interests in the man- Feeble-Minded Women. Mrs. Williamson 
agement of the State. Is it not that? and is making an investigation of the poor- 
can you refuse, accepting that definition, j houses of the State. 
to say that it belongs to every person 
competent to speak and competent 



HON. GEO. S. HALE ON EQUAL RIGHTS. 

At the recent hearing given before the 
Woman Suffrage Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, Hon. George S. Hale 
said : 



says : 
force, 
the 



There is an old adage which 
Not by its weight nor by its 
but by its continual dropping, 
water wears away the stone. I can only 
hope to be one of those who contribute to 
this constant attack upon the stone of 
prejudice and ancient conservatism. 

I have for many years myself been thor- 
oughly convinced of the absolute and\ in- 
controvertible right of women to vote. I 
have for many years been convinced not 
only that they have the right, and that it 
is your duty to grant it to them, but that 
they will add far more than you think to 
the support of representative and demo- 
. cratic government. I must frankly say, 
with the utmost respect and regard for 
many of my friends who differ upon this 
subject, that I never haveheard any argu- 
ment upon the other side of this question 
which seemed to me worthy any consider- 
ation ; any argument which would not be 



to act in regard to their rights? 
DOSS any p&TMm oi discretion that has 
rights, that has a body to be protected, 
a mind to be educated, a soul to be cared 
for, or, to take the meanest element, j 
property to be protected — can you for a i 
moment doubt that every one who shares i 
these rights and is entitled to these privi- 
leges should also have the right to express 
effectively a conviction in regard to their 
dearest interests? 

Why should the mere matter of sex 
make "such a difference? When a certain 
individual was once asked to define gen- 
der, he replied that it was the difference ! 
between sex and insects . Some men seem 
to think that women are merely insects. 
It always seemed to me that whatever 
weight "you might concede to any such 
belittling claim, it was not necessary to 
make it a subject of legislation or prohibi- 
tion. If a woman cannot sit in your place, 
she will not. If a woman cannot edit a 
newspaper, she will not. If a woman can- 
not conduct a school, she will not. If she 
cannot teach your children, she will not. 
H there is this God-created and funda- 
I mental distinction between the two sexes 
| which prohibits women from doing the 
things which they desire to do, then your 
laws are unnecessary and useless. Strike 
from your statute book everything which 
discriminates between the sexes. Give 



Dr. Marion L. Woodward is one of 
the women graduates Of tile Boston Den- 
tal College. She graduated last summer, 
and is now in successful practice on 
Chandler Street, Boston. She has had 
all the work she could do, without put- 
ting out her sign. Miss Woodward is 
secretary of the executive committee 
appointed to arrange for the Dental Con- 
vention to be held in Boston next fall. 

In the city of Borne, N. Y., there is a 
colored colony whose spiritual wants for 
! the past four years have been ministered 
to by a colored woman, Mrs. M. B. Yillo- 
das. Mrs. Yillodas is a woman of edu- 
cation, and a preacher of considerable 
power. During her pastorate, a small 
wooden church has been erected, a Sun- 
day school of about fifty children organ- 
ized, and a vast amount of good accom- 
plished. 

The Hlinois Woman's Alliance has 
called the attention of the Mayor and City 
Council of Chicago to the fact that the 
contracts for cleaning the streets and 
alleys, which call for a daily removal of 
garbage and ashes, are not being fulfilled, 
and that there are a large number of 



to the one every right which you give to unemployed men in the city who may 

the other, and then let Nature take her k ecom e a menace to the safety and good 

course. If perchance woman has this 

power, if perchance she can repeat what 

so often and so effectively, and in so many 

countries and ages, and" to-day more and 

more she is doing, let her do it. If the 



Lord has interposed an insuperable obsta- 
cle to her doing it, do not come with your 
petty prohibition to help Him. He will 
take care of that, I think, without any 
legislation. Throw down the barrier-, 
and then if you see the vigorous, power- 
ful and successful, or the delicate, refined 
and conscientious feminine intellect press- 
ing in to help you in your good purposes, 
do not be afraid. 



order of the community. They urge that 
the Commissioner of Public Works be 
instructed to annul the unfulfilled con- 
tracts, and utilize the unemployed men in 
cleaning the streets and alleys. They 
also suggest that the compensation paid 
them be at least equal to the cost of sup- 
porting criminals and paupers, into which 
classes the unemployed are in danger of 
drifting unless given employment. The 
Municipal Order Committee of the World's 
Congress join in this recommendation. 
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SHALL THE BOYS HELP MOTHER? 
BY MARY A. ALLEN, M. D- 

''There's no school this afternoon, 
mother, so you can take an after-dinner 
nap and I'll wash the dishes.*' 

I looked with some interest at the 
tired face of my hostess, wondering how 
she would receive this proposition of 
her fourteen-year-old son, which to me 
was rather astonishing. It did not seem 
to surprise her in the least, for she 
quietly replied, "Thank you, dear," as 
she began gathering up the food to carry 
it away. 

"Never mind the victuals, mother, I 
know where they go, and I'll take the 
butter and milk down cellar the first 
thing.'* 

Mrs. Barr smiled at this evidence of 
a remembrance of what had no doubt 
been a repeated admonition, and we 
withdrew to the quiet sittirjg-room, 
where I soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing the weary housewife resting in 
slumber. I listened to Master Roy's 
subdued footfalls, and realized that his 
proffered help was lifting a great burden 
from the shoulders of a mother poor in 
Yitality, and also poor in purse, but rich 
in her children. While thus musing, I 
heard a quick rap at the side door, and 
hastened to it to prevent a repetition, 
fearing it would awaken the sleeper. 
But Roy was before me, and I caught a 
glimpse of him standing with plate and 
wiping towel in hand, talking to a boy of 
his own age. Curiosity, I hope pardon- 
able, led me to wait a moment where I 
could hear the conversation. 

"Come on, Roy," said the visitor, "the 
boys are going to play ball in Preston's 
meadow, and they want you at once." 

"I can't come, Tom, until I get the 
dishes washed," said Roy, decidedly. 

"Oh, shoot the dishes ! Why don't your 
mother wash them?" 

"Because I don't want her to." 

"Well, I wouldn't"— began Tom. 

But Roy interrupted: "Oh, I know you 
wouldn't; but we believe in helping 
mother in this house. I'll be on hand in 
half an hour. The boys needn't- wait. I 
guess I know the way." 

Roy turned back into the kitchen, and 
Tom ran off whistling. 

Thinking to do Roy a kindness, I prof- 
fered my services in finishing the dish- 
washing, but my offer was gently declined. 

"We don't want company to work. 
Besides, I am nearly through. The 
boys' 11 wait for me, for I'm one of then- 
best pitchers." And Roy, conscious of 
his position among the boys, and appar- 
ently in no fear of losing it because it 
was known that he washed dishes, kept at 
work until every pan and kettle was put 
in its place, the dishcloth rinsed, and even 
the wiping cloths washed out and hung on 
the line. 

At tea-time we met at the table, Mrs. 
Barr rested, Roy radiant in spirits, for 
his side won. 

"Did you have a good sleep, mother?" 
he asked. 

"Yes, dear, thanks to you. And did 
you have a good game of ball?" 

This little scene remained in memory 



verv vividlv during the four succeeding 
years, and when I again visited my friend 
I wondered if Roy at eighteen still helped 
mother. 

The very evening of my arrival the 
dear old grandmother was stricken with 
her fatal illness, and help in the kitchen 
could not be obtained for love or money. 
Roy was still a schoolboy, being not only 
engaged in ordinary studies, but also in 
manual training. 

Early in the morning I thought to 
make myself useful in preparing the 
breakfast, but I had reckoned without 
my host, for Roy was before me. The 
fire was burning' the kettle boiling, the 
table set, and in due season Ave were 
summoned to a bountiful and well pre- 
pared breakfast— steak done to a turn, 
potatoes taken out of the oven at the 
right moment, muffins light and deli- 
cately brown, coffee clear and hot, and 
the table as tastefully arranged as if a 
woman's hand had done it all. Roy sat 
smiling at the head of the table, and 
served with dignity and grace. He 
looked after the needs of each individual 
— remembered that grandpa wanted his 
meat well done and mamma hers rare, 
that little Letty did not like potatoes but 
wanted plenty of gravy — and each one's 
tastes were regarded without publishing 
the fact. He had even thought of a deli- 
cacy that he hoped poor sick grandma 
could eat. 

"Don't worry about dinner, mother. 
I'll get excused at half-past eleven, and 
dinner will be ready by half-past twelve." 

In spite of what I had seen, I should 
not have felt justified in ignoring all prep- 
arations for dinner, but I saw that Mrs 
Barr trusted Roy implicity. When I sug- 
gested that she had given him no orders 
for the meal, she replied calmly, "Roy 
will attend to it all." Sure enough, at 
half-past eleven Roy appeared carrying 
various parcels, and sounds and odors 
soon made us aware that dinner was pro- 
gressing. It was a meal I should have 
been proud to have prepared — perfect in 
its cooking and in all its appointments and 
abundant in variety. The ten days that 
followed were days of care. Mrs. Barr 
could give no thought to anything but 
the invalid, but the house-work went on 
as if by magic. Roy did not miss his 
classes, and every one was kept well nour- 
ished by the appetizing food he prepared. 
In the last days of grandma's life he even 
took upon himself a part of the night 
watching, and it was touching to see how 
tenderly he could wait upon the aged in- 
valid. After her death it was Roy who 
attended to all details, sparing his mother 
every possible annoyance. Still acting as 
cook, he it was who consulted the under- 
taker, made suggestions as to the dress of 
the dead, the flowers, the time of funeral, 
the pall-bearers. He it was who met all 
visitors and answered all questions, and 
grandpa and mamma in quietness and soli- 
tude needed only to have their retreat in- 
vaded by the inevitable. 

Tears have passed since then, and Roy 
in the far West, a beginner in business 
and anxious to economise, finds all his 
household knowledge of practical use, 
and I am sure never regrets that in his 



home he was taught to help mother. And 
you will nowhere find a more manly 
youtli, He is an adept in all manly sports 
—a good swimmer, rower, wheelman; 
wrestler, a boy among boys— and ever and 
always a gentleman. 

Another illustration of a boy's helping 
mother occurs to me. Eugene Ameg 
wanted to go to college, but had little 
means and had also a mother to care for. 
He felt he could not spend time to earn 
money by teaching, so he proposed that 
he and his mother should rent a house in 
the college town and take roomers, andhe 
would help in the housework. This plan 
was carried out through all his college 
course. The mother was delicate in' 
strength, and was a woman of a classical 
education. Eugene prepared breakfast 
while his mother read to him his lesson ia 
Latin, French or German, and the result 
was that Eugene was one of the best in 
the language classes, having an educated 
ear as well as eye. After breakfast he 
did the hard part of the work — bringing 
coal, carrying ashes, making beds, sweep- 
ing, etc. Saturday he did the family 
washing, while the mother sat by giving 
her suggestions and reading to him Ills 
lessons in history, chemistry or philoso- 
phy. When Eugene was graduated, he 
was offered a position in the college as an 
assistant instructor in chemistry, with a 
salary of $50 a month the first year, §75 
a month the second year, and $100 a 
month the third year, and during this time 
he was also taking a post-graduate course 
and giving such help as was needed to 
mother at home. To-day, with a pros- 
pect of a professorship before him, a man 
well known in the scientific world, he 
never regrets that he has guarded, pro- 
tected, loved and helped his mother. 

I could take you to-day to a home where 
a man who as a boy was a mother-helper,, 
now as a husband is a helper of his wife. 
Soon after marriage the wife, 



with the | 

common idea of a wife's duties, began to 1 
pick up and hang up after her husband, j 
But this was not in accordance with the | 
young husband's education, so he gently 1 
said to her : "My dear, this is very nice j 
just now, to be waited on by you, but it is j 
not right. The time will come wheu you j 
will not have the leisure, and then it will 
be a burden. I have always waited on 
rnyself, and am just as able now as before, 
and I think it my place to wait on you. r 
Sometimes the young wife felt a little 
hurt when slie saw her husband pick up 
misplaced articles, thinking it intended as 
a reflection upon her housekeeping ; but 
she soon learned that it was only the nat- 
ural result of the home-training ia help- 
ing mother ; and now, when children fill 
the household with their merry prattle 
and their sweet untidiness, she is often 
encouraged and upborne by the silent 
thoughtf ulness of the husband whose own 
belongings are never left for her to put 
away, and whose watchful eye sees so 
many little things he can do to help her. 
His example and helpfulness in the famik 
are making an impress upon the little son, 
w T hose highest happiness is to help mother. 
And in the business world this helpful 
husband is respected as a man of probitr, 
of good judgment, of practical wisdom, * | 
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strong man in church and in business, one 
of the pillars of the community in which 
he lives. 

I have thought it best to answer the 
question which forms the title of this 
article, not by the exposition of a theory, 
but by a recital of facts, which to my mind 
form the strongest answer to the query, 
"Shall the boys help mother?'* — Gonqrega- 
■tionalist. 



GEORGIA WOMEN MAY SPEAK. 

The battle over the question whether 
women may speak in public seems to be 
fairly won in Georgia, where it has of late 
raged so hotly. Mrs. W. H. Felton, of 
Cartersville, one of the Lady Managers 
of the World's Fair for Georgia, was 
recently announced to speak in Atlanta 
and Augusta on the part that Georgia 
should take in the Exposition. The 
Atlanta Constitution , a paper intensely 
-conservative on the woman question, her- 
alded her lecture with its largest type 
■and its most flowery adjectives. Under 
the headlines, "Mrs. Felton Aroused," 
"She is going to stump this big State for 
the Fair," "The Great Scheme of a 
Plucky Woman," the Constitution said: 

"Mrs. Felton is unquestionably the 
woman of the day in Georgia. She has 
set her heart and head upon seeing a 
grand exhibit of Georgia's wonderful re- 
sources displayed at the World's Fair, and 
there is no letting up until she accom- 
plishes her task. This untiring and un- 
yielding woman is going to stump the 
State for the World's Fair. She strikes out 
straight from the shoulder," etc., etc. 

This called out from a distressed con- 
servative, signing himself "Old Georgian," 
.a mournful letter in the Atlanta Journal, 
asking : 

"Is it not offensive to the refined sen- 
sibilities of Southern manhood to say of a 
• true and noble woman that 'she strikes 
out straight from the shoulder' ? 

"Is the Bible an obsolete book? 

"Is Paul no longer authority upon the 
subject of woman's sphere? 

"Is the old conservative Commonwealth 
of Georgia ready to submit to this New 
England innovation?" 

Some of the expressions used by the 
Atlanta Constitution, while apparently 
intended in the most complimentary 
spirit, were not in the best of taste ; and 
Mrs. Felton was so annoyed by them, and 
by the preposterous letter of "Old Geor- 
gian," that she declined to speak at At- 
lanta and Augusta, as had been arranged. 

The Atlanta papers express much regret 
that Mrs. Felton is not to speak there, and 
Gov. Northen writes to the Atlanta 
Journal deprecating the "undue attacks" 
made upon Mrs. Felton, and telling how 
effectively she spoke at the State Agricul- 
tural convention, which she had addressed, 
with Mrs. Olmstead, at his request. 

A Georgia woman writes to the Atlanta 
Journal in reply to "Old Georgian." She 
says : 

"If the Bible is not an obsolete book with 
-'Old Georgian,' he will not object to Mrs. 
Felton 'striking out from the shoulder' 
in a good cause, when he remembers that 
Jael, the wife of Heber the Kenite, 



'struck out straight from the shoulder' 
when she drove the nail through the 
temple of Sisera and cut off his head, and 
thus saved her country from the ravages 
of the Canaanites for forty years. He 
will also remember Deborah, who was 
compelled to lead the hosts of Israel 
against the enemy, because no man could 
be found brave enough to assume the 
position that had been generally accorded 
to men. 

"His last question, 'Is the old conserva- 
tive Commonwealth of Georgia ready to 
submit to this New England innovation?' 
is the most important one, and I hope will 
soon be answered by Congress and the 
President of the United States. 

"I think there is a mistake about its 
being an innovation of New England's. It 
started in old England many years ago. 
Ladies of the highest rank 'stump the 
country' in the interest of men of their 
party, and it is not considered disgraceful ; 
and woman's suffrage is almost an accom- 
plished fact in England. Lord Salisbury 
and Mr. Balfour have declared that 'when 
the question of franchise is brought up, the 
question of relaxing the restraints now 
imposed on women will have to be consid- 
ered,' and 'no reform bill can be consid- 
ered which does not deal with woman's 
suffrage.' 

"The rank and file of the Liberal party 
declared in conference that 'capacity 
should have no artificial barriers imposed 
to prevent its utilization by the State. 
Let government be in the hands of the 
capable ; that is the only formula, and it 
is as much a mistake to rule out capable 
women as it is to rule out capable 
Quakers, capable plebeians or capable 
men with red hair.' 

"I hope Georgia is ready for this move in 
the line of progress, and I think she is. 
To-day I read of the Woman's Medical 
College in Atlanta, which is three years 
old and is doing a great work in educating 
women doctors, and we all know that is a 
wonderful work, and I expect if 'Old 
Georgian' is not an M. D. himself, he will 
agree with me. 

"Virginia, the mother of States, seems to 
be further behind in the procession than 
some other States, for her Supreme Court 
has decided that a woman is not a 'per- 
son' within the meaning of the law, and 
therefore a woman cannot be admitted to 
practise as an attorney in Virginia. If 
'Old Georgian' finds that he cannot bear 
up under the wave of affliction which 
seems about to overwhelm him and the 
refined sensibilities of Southern manhood, 
he could move to 'Old Virginny,' where 
things are conducted properly. 

An Old Georgia Woman." 

The next thing in order will probably 
be a letter from some Virginia woman, 
endeavoring to show that her State is by 
no means behind Georgia in the march of 
progress. A correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript, who lately asserted that Vir- 
ginia women did not organize for any 
purpose, and were solid against woman 
suffrage, called out from a Virginia woman 
an able and conclusive reply, disproving 
both these points. During the great tem- 
perance convention in Boston last Novem- 
ber, a Tennessee woman assured the pres- 



ent writer that Tennessee was by no 
means behind the North on the question 
of suffrage for women, that the popular 
impression to the contrary was a delusion, 
and that thirty-two copies of the Woman's 
Column were taken in the one little Ten- 
nessee town where she lived. The last 
number of the Women's Suffrage Journal, 
published at Sydney, Australia, reprints 
the remarks in favor of equal rights for 
women made by Mrs. Merrick, of New 
Orleans, and Miss Fannie Griffin, of -Ala- 
bama, on the same occasion. The only 
pity is that Mrs. Felton did not go on and 
give her address in spite of newspaper 
flings. 

When the Governor of Georgia invites 
two ladies to address a State Agricultural 
convention with him; when the conven- 
tion listens " with enthusiasm, and the 
most conservative paper of Atlanta re- 
joices in the idea that a Georgia woman 
is to make addresses throughout the 
State; when the anonymous correspond- 
ent who ventures to protest brings down 
upon his head the indignation of the com- 
munity and a rebuke from the Governor: 
and when Southern women begin to vie 
with each other in setting forth the com- 
parative progress of their respective 
States on the woman question, it is evi- 
dent that equal rights doctrines are not 
confined to New England or the North. 
As Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said at the 
Woman's Congress at Grand Bapids. 
"Ideas, wherever generated, are at home 
all over this continent." A. s. b. 
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IN THE COLLEGES. 

A most encouraging account of the 
work of young women in connection with 
the Brown University examinations is 
given by the Providence 2fews. The finan- 
cial responsibility involved in extending 
the examinations to women has been 
shouldered personally by President An- 
drews, whose earnest wish is that Rhode 
Island girls may not be compelled to 
leave their own State to obtain a collegi- 
ate education. So firm was his conviction 
that any concession on the part of Brown 
would meet with an eager response from 
women students that he made himself 
liable for bills which, had only two or 
three girls applied for instruction, would 
have been heavy. Of the record made by 
the young women who are this winter 
taking the Brown freshman studies, Pres- 
ident Andrews says it is impossible to 
speak too highly. A class of eight meets 
daily at the State Normal School on 
Benefit Street, and is taught by Brown 
instructors. In the winter examinations, 
all but two of these freshwomen were 
rated above 90 in their Greek, and 
88 was the lowest mark obtained. Their 
work ranks, according to President An- 
drews, with the best done in the Univer- 
sity. Brown has not agreed to give 
degrees to women, but it is believed that 
when a class shall have completed the full 
course of study, the degrees will not be 

lacking. 

<-*-» 

Every man feels instinctively that all 
the beautiful sentiments in the world 
weigh less than a single lovely action. — 
James Russell Lowell. 
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The Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
has taken up the study of the relative 
wages of men and women. 

The Woman's Business Club is the name 
of a club of sixty-five wage-earning 
women organized last week in Buffalo, 
K. Y. 

Mrs. J. F. Eussell, of Topeka, Kan., 
has been appointed to succeed her hus- 
band, lately deceased, as superintendent, 
of the county poor-farm. 

Miss Anna Stannard, of St. Louis, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
woman's department of the Chicago office 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of Xew York. 

An Easter sale will be held by the Mass. 
W. C. T. U. in Horticultural Hall, Bos- 
ton, during the week beginning April IS. 
Mrs. Livermore and Mrs. Fessenden are 
presidents for the sale. 

The Writers- Club, London, was for- 
mally opened at N/o. 190 Fleet Street, on 
Jart . 30. It provides a place where women 
engaged in literary and journalistic work 
can write in silence, dine, see the news- 
papers, and meet their friends. 

In the Iowa House of Representatives, 
the bill to grant women presidential suf- 
frage was referred to the woman suffrage 
committee, who on Feb. 25 recommended 
its indefinite postponement, four Repub- 
licans and all the Democrats voting 
against it. 

The Women's Medical College of Geor- 
gia, located at Atlanta, graduated five 
lady doctors last week. One of them was 
Mrs. B. S. Barrett, wife of the rector of 
St. Luke's Episcopal Church at Atlanta. 
Two were Tesans. Mrs. Gov. ISTorthen 
is president of the board of directors. 

The Equal Suffrage Society of Harvey, 
111., has 150 members. It holds cottage 
meetings weekly, and gives public even- 
ing entertainments once a month. The 
society has a new idea by which to 
increase its membership. Mr. Nichols, 
the inventor of a new style of dust-pan, 
offered one to each of the next twenty 
new members to join the society. The 
president, Mrs. DeYoe, received the first 
one, which is beautifully painted with the 
emblems of the society, and a scripture 
motto: "Light a candle and sweep the 
floor." 

A recent attempt to lower the "age of 
consent" from sixteen to fourteen years, 
made in the Assembly of the New York 
Legislature, failed. Sundry amendments 
to the Penal Code were under considera- 
tion, when a motion to lower the "age of 
consent" was made, and was about to be 
declared carried. Hon. William Sulzer, 
of New York, chairman of the Assembly 
Judiciary Committee, realizing its serious 
import, sprang to his feet and called for 
the yeas and nays, declaring that upon 
so important a measure every member 
should go upon record, that his constit- 
uents might know how he voted. Appealed 
to to withdraw his demand for the yeas 
and nays, he resolutely declined. By 
a dexterous parliamentary manceuver, a 
way out of the dilemma was found ; the 
motion did not prevail, and the age of 
legal protection for girlhood remains at 
sixteen years. 



KANSAS SXTFFHAGE FAIR. 

The Board of Directors has had under 
consideration matters connected with the 
management of the Fair, and, in order 
that there may be a clear understanding 
concerning financial matters, the follow- 
ing rules, adopted by the vote of a major- 
ity of its members, are announced : 

1. The expense of the Fair shall be 
defrayed by the State organization, auxili- 
aries bearing the expense of shipment of 
their own goods to the point where the Fair 
is held. 

2. Each local auxiliary, where practi- 
cable, shall furnish a table of its own. 
Where this can not be done, any county 
association may furnish one, the auxili- 
aries that contribute to such table decid- 
ing for themselves as to their various 
shares from its income. 

3. Twenty-five per cent, of the gross 
receipts from each table shall be returned 
to the auxiliary which furnished it, the 
balance retained by the State Association. 

4. The receipts from individual dona- 
tions (contributed by persons where there 
are no organizations), and commissions 
from the sale of any goods, shall be re- 
tained by the State organization. 

5. The auxiliary where the Fair is held 
may furnish meals, retaining the entire 
receipts therefor; it may also receive 
fifty per cent, of the gross receipts of its 
table. 

6. No raffling in any form will be carried 
on in connection with this Fair. 

It has been deemed best to hold the Fair 
during October, probably at Topeka. 

Some organizations are already at work, 
and in order that our undertaking shall be 
a success, it is necessary that all others 
follow their example. Friends of the 
cause who live in localities where no organ- 
ization exists, can help much by their 
donations. Articles of all kinds that can 
be exchanged for money will be welcome, 
whether they are ornamental or useful, 
though in many cases the two can be 
combined. 

Already the Board has the promise of 
some articles to be sold on commission,and 
it is expected that others will be secured. 
Any suggestions from any one familiar 
with Fair work will be gladly received. 
S. A. Thurston, Pres. 

Zu Adams, 8ec. 



the Ladies' Saturday Club of Springfield, 
Mo., by Mrs. H. C. Milner. Mrs. Milner, 
in this able and deeply serious essay, 
showed the need of the ballot from this 
point of view. The Springfield Daily 
Democrat published her paper in full, with 
strong editorial commendation. 
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"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clan 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper In the United States, or in 
the world."— Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage paper* 
that no comparison is possible." — Rev. Anna H. Shave, 

"It Is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory ot 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
nt anity."— Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Womax's JotjESH. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The "Woman's Jocknal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
— Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding wha t women are doing, what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward, Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Journal is the very best mean*. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters." — Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. TJ., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the Woman's Journal at §1.50 each, the 
Woman's Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 



The November Club of Andover, Mass., 
opened a new club-house on February 22. 
It is said that this is the first woman's 
club in Massachusetts to build its own 
club-house. 

A large number of women, representing 
fifteen or more societies in Toledo, O., 
met last week to consider the advisabil- 
ity of building a club-house. Miss Emily 
Bouton, of the Toledo Blade, presided. 
Plans were presented for a suitable build- 
ing, which would cost $14,000. After due 
discussion, a committee was selected to 
devise ways and means to carry out the 
project. A stock company will be formed, 
with shares at $10. About fifty shares 
were taken by women at this meeting. 

A thoughtful and suggestive paper on 
"The Relation of the Social Evil to 
Woman Suffrage" was lately read before 



Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal OfSce, 
Boston, Mass. 



DOLLAR COLLECTIONS. 

ONLY ONK DOLLAR, will buy any one of 

the collections mentioned below, delivered safely by 
mail, postpaid, to any address. These collections are 
all fine, strong plants. The choice of varieties must 
invariably be left to me, the purchaser simply giving 
the mimbers of the set or sets desired. Every plant is 
plainly labelled, and there are no two varietiesahkein 
the same collection. 

No. 1.— Twenty fine ever-blooming Roses. 

S°* l-~ Twelve fine Hybrid Perpetual Roses. 

No. 3.— Twenty finest Double Flowering Geraninms. 

No. 4,— Twelve Single and Ten Double Flowering 
Geraniums. 

No. 5.— Sixteen Fancy-leaved Geraniums. 

No. 6.— Sixteen fine Fuchsias. 

Jl°- l'~ Twenty choicest Chrysanthemums. 

No. 8.— Sixteen Flowering Begonias. 

No. 9.— Eight Rex Begonias. 

No. 10.— Twenty Handsome Coleus. 

No. It.— Twenty -five fine Pansy Plants. 

No. 12.— Ten Gladiolus and ten Tube Roses, W 
flowering bulbs. 

No. 13.— Six Aloes and Six Cacti. 

i on may take one-f ourth of any two sets, or jw 
may take one-fourth of four sets. 

Mrs. rsRAEX Fraxtz, Florist, 
- Vinca Greenhouses, Springfield, Ohio. 

Catalogue free, . 
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METHODIST MINISTERS FOR EQUAL 
RIGHTS. 

The following resolution was passed by 
the Methodist Preachers' Meeting held in 
Boston, Feb. 29, 1892: 

Whereas, the right of representation is denied 
to all property that is taxed and is in the pos- 
session of women, and no intelligence, character 
or position of woman has direct representation 
in the government of this Commonwealth ; there- 
fore, 

Resolved, That the Boston Preachers* Meeting, 
representing the Methodist preachers in the city 
and in all Eastern Massachusetts, respectfully 
request by vote the passage by the Legislature 
of the bills authorizing municipal and presiden- 
tial suffrage for women. 



IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

The announcement last summer of the 
opening of the Brown University exami- 
nations to women has had the effect of 
more than doubling the number of girls 

in tlio classical department of the Provi- 
dence High School. 

The domestic science department of 
Pratt Institute, appreciating the value of 
food museums in cooking-schools, is pre- 
paring duplicates of its own museum for 
the benefit of instructors elsewhere. 

In response to the appeal for funds for 
the Harvard Annex, §3,500 have been 
received up to date. 

Corner stones were laid on March 3 for 
two new buildings at the Woman's Col- 
lege of Baltimore, Md. One will be used 
for a dormitory, the other for. the Girls' 
Lathi School, which has- 200 students 
. preparing for college. The Woman's Col- 
lege was opened four years ago by the 
Methodist Episcopal Conference, and its 
first class will be regularly graduated 
next June. 

Within the past year the Woman's Med- 
ical College of Chicago became a depart- 
ment of the Northwestern University at 
Evanston, 111. ; consequently it shared for 
the first time in the celebration of "Uni- 
versity Day," on Feb. 22, 1892. The 
u Woman-medics" went out to Evanston 
on the train, with the students from the 
. other city departments. The college boys, 
headed by a band, met them at the sta- 
tion, a procession, was formed, and the 
women students were gallantly escorted 
to the Woman's College, where they were 
entertained by the young college women. 
At the exercises in the afternoon, when 
the students o£the Woman's Medical Col- 
lege marched in, they were cheered tumul- 
tuously; and as Miss S. K. Sessions came 
on the platform, as their representative, 



she was greeted with round after round 
of applause. Her address was on the his- 
tory of women in medicine, which she 
showed dated as far back as the time 
of Moses. The visiting students were 
received and dined in the evening by -'co- 
committees," and went home decorously 
on the 10.30 train. The celebration was 
characterized by college songs, college 
yells, college pranks and college jollity, 
but as it was conducted on the co-edu- 
cational plan, nothing discreditable oc- 
curred. 

The trustees of Bryn Mawr College 
intend to offer within the next two years 
four new fellowships. When the college 
opened, in 1885, fellowships were estab- 
lished in English, mathematics, biology, 
Greek and history. Next year one in 
Latin will be added, and in 1893 there will 
be the same opportunity for graduate 
study in the Romance languages, German 
and chemistry. In addition, a European 
fellowship is offered each year to a mem- 
ber of the graduating class. Applications 
for the fellowships open for next year 
should be sent to the college before 
April 15. 

The newly organized Ehode Island 
branch of . the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnte has plans under consideration 
for putting a good loan library at the 
disposal of Brown's women students. 



WOMEN'S VOTE IN WYOMING. 

Mrs. Helen M. Warren, wife of U. S. 
Senator Warren, of Wyoming, says in a 
recent letter : 

You ask if woman suffrage is popular 
with the best class of our people, both 
men and women. I answer, most em- 
phatically, yes. I speak from an experi- 
ence of twenty-one years. 

To-day, I have been to the polls and 
voted for an alderman, and the majority 
of my lady friends have done likewise. 
One of our cultured ladies, one who would 
grace any position, sat with the gentle- 
men at the polls as one of the judges of 
election. All the ladies were treated as 
respectfully as if they were attending a 
White House reception, instead of votmg 
in a carriage-house. We never receive any 
other treatment. 



Never do a wrong thing to make a 
friend or keep one *, the man who requires 
you to do so is dearly purchased at a 
sacrifice. — Gen. Lee. 

The Topeka (Kan.) Daily Capital calls 
the attention of women to the law which 
permits them to vote on bonds for school 
purposes, and assures them that they can 
vote for the high school bonds without 
fear of challenge. 

If my mother had a vote, why does it 
follow that I should make her split the 
kindling- -wood, and refuse to offer her 
a seat in the street-car? This objection 
seems to me entirely illogical, as well as 
unchivalrous in the extreme. — Rev. M. J. 
Savage. 



The Mary J. Drexel Deaconess Home 
in Philadelphia numbers at present fifteen 
deaconesses, fourteen "help-sisters," and 
about ten probationers. 

Miss Caroline Phelps Stokes has 
given a drinking fountain in memory of 
Anna Sewell, of England, the author of 
"Black Beauty," to the town of Ansonia, 
Conn. 

At the graduating exercises of the Col- 
lege of Pharmacy of the Northwestern 
University, Miss Viola A. Griswold, the 
only woman in the class of forty-eight 
members, took the highest honor, the 
university medal. 

Mayor Matthews, of Boston, has ap- 
pointed a committee of five to visit and 
inspect public institutions and report the 
condition thereof, with such recommend- 
ations as may seem necessary. Two of 
the committee are women. 

The Illinois Woman's Exposition Board 
offers a prize for the best design, plan, 
or method of representing within one 
cubic foot of space any one of the three 
hundred or more occupations in which 
Illinois women are engaged. 

A bill has been introduced in the British 
Parliament, with the support and approval 
of the government, to extend municipal 
suffrage to the women of Ireland. The 
women of England and Scotland have had 
municipal suffrage lor many years, Due 
women have not been able to vote in any 
city of Ireland except Belfast. 

The biennial meeting of the General 
Federation of Women's Clubs will be held 
in Chicago, May 11, 12 and 13, 1892, open- 
ing at 9 A. M., May 11. There will be 
three sessions each day. While important 
papers w T illbe read and prepared addresses 
given, it has been arranged that large 
spaces are to be left open for free volun- 
tary discussion. The gathering will rep- 
resent more than one hundred and fifty 
Women's Literary Clubs, from thirty dif- 
ferent States. The membership in these 
clubs is more than fifteen thousand. There 
will be club women present representing 
every State from Maine to Texas. 

Miss Bertha Downing has been for 
three years the successful teacher of a 
class in wood-carving at the New Jersey 
Training School and Home for the Feeble- 
Minded, at Vineland. She has lately 
added a class in carpentry. Mr. S. O. 
Garrison, the Superintendent of the insti- 
tution, says that Miss Downing has 
remarkable mechanical skill and artistic 
taste, which is shown in her designs for 
carving. The work in wood-carving done 
by her class of sixteen feeble-minded boys 
and girls pays for all the expenses of the 
class. Miss Downing taught wood- 
carving for a year at Lincoln, 111., but has 
largely "picked up" her knowledge of 
carpentry. The lumber dealers of whom 
she buys say that she is the only woman 
among their customers who orders lumber 
for her own use. 
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THE DIFFERENCE. 

BY HATTIE HORXEE. 

nv> mv ladv friend, upon her interview with amem- 
biJof !ihe IchSSl Board of District No.-, Butler 
County, Kansas.] 

So yer want ter teach our school ? 

Yes, I know ye'll keep the rule, 
An' '11 do the Tery best yer know an" can ; 

An' '11 do yer dooty tew, 

An' I'd like ter see ye through, 
But our board's detarmined it 11 have a roan. 

There's a feller yer from town- 
He's ben lately comin' down, 

An' the board— I guess they like his talk an' 
face; 
He was hyur the other day, 
An' he jes' had this ter say : 

That a woman, somehow, didn't know her place ; 

That the kitchen is her spere, 

'Stead o' runnin' thar an' hyur, 
Huntin' jobs as only men ken turn off right ; 

An' he ken teach, they say, 

Keepin' books an' algibray, 
An' be handy ef the bigger boys should fight. 

Yes, I'll tell 'em what yer say : 
Yer ken teach the algibray ; 

That the big 'uns never righted 'ith yer yet; 
An' yer 'stificate— fus' grade- 
Lays his paper in the shade ; 

An' the gals an' boys all like yer, tew— you bet ! 

Y-e-s, we know he drinks an' chews ; 

But yer see we can't refuse 
Him fur actin' jes' like other feller3 act; 

'T aint no use ter waste yer talk 

'Bout "ex-am-pli-ary walk" — 
They're detarmined on a man, an' that's a fact. 

'S well go home. Their minds is sot. 

Th' air a stubborn-headed lot. : " 

Be's contented in yer spere es wimmen can. 

They'll give him five dollars more 

'Un they gave yer hyur afore; 
But then, yer must remember, Jw's a man! 



WOMEN AS PRINCIPALS. 

Educational circles in Chicago have 
been considerably stirred over the ques- 
tion whether the vacant priiicipalship of 
the Humboldt primary school shall be 
filled by appointing the woman who 
stands next in the line of promotion, and 
who is acknowledged to be an admirable 
and competent teacher, or whether a man 
from a distance, and a man of less 
experience, shall be given the preference 
over her simply on account of his sex. 
Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, the principal 
Chicago "remonstrant" against suffrage 
for women, has addressed to the board 
of education an open letter, protesting 
against the appointment of women to the 
"higher offices'' in any of the schools. 
She says : 

I wish to put myself on record as de- 
cidedly opposed, for what seem to me 
weighty practical reasons, to the emascu- 
lating of our public school system by 
giving to women so great a preponderance 
in its management. . . . Boys after the 
age of twelve or fourteen years need the 
companionship and influence of men as 
educators. ... Nor do I believe that 

girls are the worse for such influences. I 
elieve that those women whose educa- 
tion has been in a large degree at the 
hands of men are distinguished for firm- 
ness and breadth and strength of character. 
The. primary object of the public schools 
is to educate the future citizens of the 
country f or -' their duty as intelligent 
< voters and law-makers . They need to be 
strong^ self-reliant* to be given a certain 
knowledge of the world, and of the ways 



of men in their civic capacity. This 
general knowledge is of quite as much 
fm^rtanceto thfm as the book-teujjgig 
which they may acquire, and it is .what 
thev cannot gain from women. I believe, 
therefore, that the schools fail m their 
highest and most legitimate use when 
they are managed and controlled m their 
higher offices by women. 

As the school in question is a primary 
school, it is not easy to see what '^boys 
after the age of twelve or fourteen years" 
have to do with the matter. It is also edi- 
fying to see how easily the numerical 
"preponderance of women" in the schools 
is endured by the opponents of equal rights 
for women, like Mrs. Corbin, so long as 
the women are limited to the inferior posi- 
tions, but how quickly prejudice takes the 
alarm when it is proposed to put a woman 
at the head of anything, even of a school 
for very young children. 

There are many persons who believe 
that both boys and girls, for their best 
moral and intellectual development, need 
to receive their education from teachers 
of both sexes, and not exclusively from 
either men or women. There are many, 
therefore, who regret to see the teaching 
of the schools passing so largely into the 
hands of women. But the only way to 
equalize the numbers of men and women 
in the profession is to equalize the pay — 
not by lowering the pay for men, but by 
raising it for women. So long as public 
sentiment allows and even expects the 
board to pay a woman teacher a salary 
which they would be utterly ashamed to 
offer to a man for doing the same work, 
women will be employed in nearly all the 
subordinate teachers' positions. For such 
positions the board will habitually prefer 
a woman to an equally efficient man, 
because they can get the woman cheaper. 
Hence women have crowded men out of 
nearly all these places, which constitute 
the great majority of the teachers' posi- 
tions in the schools. But where a prin- 
cipalship is in question, the old prejudice 
against giving a woman any position of 
authority comes in to modify the law of 
supply and demand, and causes the 
school board to prefer a man to an 
equally efficient woman, even though they 
must pay him a higher salary. 

The teaching in our schools ought to be 
done by those persons who have an especial 
gift for teaching. It may be that more 
women than men possess this gift ; but it 
is not likely that the gift is so very much 
rarer among men than among women as 
the very small proportion of men to 
women among the teachers would indi- 
cate. The disparity is the artificial result 
of a false system. Equalize the pay, 
and we shall no longer see the many 
inferior positions all filled by women, and 
the few superior ones all filled by men. 
To exclude women, arbitrarily and by an 
unwritten law, from all the higher posi- 
tions, is an injustice to women, an injury 
to the schools, and an object lesson in 
contempt for women to all the pupils. 

Mrs. J. M. Flower, of the Chicago 
board of education, strongly advocated 
the appointment of the woman. So did 
the Chicago Evening Post. It says : 
'■ The Evening Post for some time past has 
conducted a careful inquirv into the work- 
ings of the public schools/ The "Investi- 



gator" of this journal has reported more 
than once that the women principals of 
our public schools are uniformly of as high 
grade of intelligence as their male asso- 
ciates ; that they display even a greater 
interest in their work and a keener sym- 
pathy with their pupils; and that the 
results are not at all flattering to the the- 
orv that men are superior to women in 
this trying position. The Evening Post does 
not insist that women are to be preferred 
to men in the choice of school principals, 
but only that men shall not be preferred 
to women simply because they are men. 

The board of education postponed its 
decision. Alice Stone Blackwell. - 



BEFENTANT BISHOPS. 

Mrs. Josephine Butler, the venerable 
and saintly Englishwoman who led the 
successful movement for the repeal of the 
law licensing prostitution, writes to the 
2V. Y. Independent : ; 

' 'In those early days of women's uprising 
against inequality in moral matters, we 
had to bear the condemnation of men Mgh 
in the churches, even saintly men. Idare 
to speak of it now, because every one of 
those who wrote to me terrible letters of 
denunciation and censure (Mr. Spurgeon, 
Lord Shaftesbury, the late Bishop of Car- 
lisle, and the late Archbishop of York 
were of the number) repented sooner or 
later of having so written, and showed 
his repentance in action. At first they 
thought that for a woman to know or to 
speak of certain evils was a monstrous 
thing — a sin against God. 

"My only resource was to spread these 
letters before the Lord, after the manner 
of Hezekiah, and simply to say to Him: 
'Thou, Lord, seest the words of Mr. Spur- 
geon, Lord Shaftesbury and the others,' 
and to wait. I waited ; and He was faith- 
ful. Another learned bishop who had so 
WTitten to me, wrote a year later: 'Par- 
don me ; I have asked pardon of God. I 
am a foolish and ignorant old man; but 
He has shown me how falsely I judged 
your position.- That was a bishop 

indeed." 

«♦> 

A SOUTH CAEOLINA LADY'S VIEW. 

Mrs. Virginia. D. Young, of Fairfax, 
S. C, corresponding secretary and superin- 
tendent of press work for the South Caro- 
lina TV. C. T. U., attended the recent 
annual meeting at Columbia, and wore 
her yellow ribbon everywhere— in the 
street, on the platform of the Opera 
House, and at the dinner given to herself 
and Mrs. Chapin by the Governor. In 
her report, Mrs. Young made an out- 
spoken plea for equal suffrage, to theeon- 
sternation of the more conservative mem- 
bers. But the audience listened, very 
kindly,. and the courageous little lady was 
re-elected State corresponding secretary 
and superintendent of press work. Mrs- 
Young said; .-■■*■-■ 

Dear Friends .*— As many of you fireaware, 
I last spring entered upon territory which 
the women of my State have been wont to 
approach warily. JSot one of you could 
have feared more the criticisms I knew I 
should call down on my head then I, when 
I dared over my own name write in favor 
of a free ballot and a fair count for women. 
At the time when my articles on woman 
suffrage were coming out in the News and 
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Courier, I met Gen. Moore, our Senator, 
on the a train. Talking the matter over 
with him, I said I had not yet got over 
my own surprise how I dared do it. His 
eyes twinkled as he laughingly replied, 
"Mrs. Young, you remind me of John 

D , my comrade with whom I was 

when I was about to go into my first battle. 
I said, 'John, how do you feel about this?' 
*Feel?' said he, 'why, I feel scared to 
death!' But, scared or not, John went 
into that fight and fought through it, and 
through the war." 

• I confess Gen. Moore's story helped me, 
but it did not prevent a recurrence of my 
tremors. You remember, those of you 
who kept abreast of the battle in the 
News and Courier, that in an editorial 
Boston was spoken of as the "congenial 
<jlime of the propaganda." But I am a 
South Carolinian, and have spent nearly 
my whole life within a hundred miles of 
Columbia. I was reared with the same 
ideas you have. My -ancestors came to 
South Carolina from France, and have 
always lived here, yet I have believed in 
woman suffrage since I first examined the 
question, before I ever saw the North, or 
knew its people. You will therefore, I 
hope, admit that it recommended itself to 
me by its reasonableness. 

I have often asked the voungest children 
in my Sunday temperance school, " Whom 
do you mean by the people?" The reply 
would invariably and unhesitatingly be, 
"Men and women." This once admitted, 
it doth, follow, as the night the day, that 
being of the people we share the people's 
rights to protection of person and prop- 
erty, which comes from the ballot. Do 
you think it fair to tie your girl's arms in 
a- game, with her brother? Would you 
bind her feet as she was starting out in a 
race with your neighbor's son? Would 
you burden her shoulders on the eve of a 
journey with a youth all unfettered and 
stronger physically than she ? Yet, alas ! 
where are women so encumbered by preju- 
dices, notions and worn-out customs as 
our own in this beloved realm of the 
jmlmetto? 

4^» 



In New Hampshire and Vermont, the 
Legislatures enacted laws giving the right 
to vote in federal elections to absent 
citizen soldiers, and asked the opinion of 
the supreme courts of their respective 
States regarding the constitutionality of 
their action, which was sustained by a 
unanimous decision in both States. 

In Michigan, under a similar law, the 
election of a member of Congress was 
contested by his opponent, who claimed 
that the soldiers' vote, by means of which 
the successful candidate was elected, was 
illegal under the constitution of the State. 
Congress, by a large majority, sustained 
the action of the Michigan Legislature, 
and seated the member elected by soldiers' 
votes. Mr. Pierce argued from these 
facts that the Legislatures are not bound 
in this question by the provisions of State 
constitutions, and that they are free, 
therefore, to confer this form of suffrage 
upon the women of their respective 
States. 

. ■ — : -«♦♦ . 

THE MUNICIPAL INTERESTS OF WOMEN. 



PRESIDENTIAL SUFFRAGE. 

On Thursday, March 3, a second hearing 
upon the petition for presidential suffrage 
for women was held at the State House 
in Providence, B. I. 

Edwin C. Pierce, Esq., opened the 
hearing by a strong argument, showing 
that it is within the jurisdiction of the 
State Legislature to provide by law that 
presidential electors may be appointed by 
the votes of persons not qualified to 
exercise the franchise in the election of 
State officers. He cited the action of the 
Legislatures of Northern States during 
the war, in regard to the soldiers' votes, 
by which the right to vote for presidential 
electors and members of Congress was 
conferred upon citizen soldiers absent in 
the army, although the State constitutions 
contained express provisions that no 
citizen should be allowed to vote when 
absent from his State at the time of elec- 
tion. 

In the State of Maine, the Legislature, 
after passing the law giving the absent 
citizen soldiers the right to vote in 
federal elections,submitted an amendment 
of the State constitution, which was rati- 
fied by the voters, which also conferred 
upon the soldiers the right to vote for 
State officers, thus fully recognizing the 
distinction between their function as a 
Legislature in directing the manner of 
appointing presidential electors and their 
duties under their own State constitution. 



- A woman who from "idle curiosity" 
attended the recent Inter-State Conference 
of Women in Kansas City, writes to the 
Star of that place that she has become 
aroused to the duty of women, on self- 
defensive and other grounds, to take an 
interest in municipal affairs. She says: 

Every woman in Kansas City who 
walks or who rides, and every one who 
breathes the air of Kansas City, and every 
woman who relies on the police for pro- 
tection, should be as much interested as 
each and every man, and should be as 
well informed on all matters concerning 
the government and management of the 
city as any man can be. 

The city in its every department needs 
the very qualities which distinguish 
woman in the management of the king- 
dom particularly her own. Kansas City 
needs a good house-cleaning. It needs a 
broom and scrubbing brush in every 
street and alley, and a new broom- would 
be vastly beneficial in many other depart- 
ments. A house-cleaning such as women 
indulge in at least twice a year is needed 
all around. That woman's taste which 
brightens the humblest home, that artis- 
tic sense, is needed in a city which has 
all its trees to plant. That woman's care 
which is sensitive to everything dangerous 
to health, which is alive to every rumor of 
epidemics and guards the household from 
the pestilence, is needed in a city whose 
sanitary system hardly deserves the name. 

The Star in an editorial comment says: 
Every intelligent man knows that the 
voice of woman is becoming more potent 
and powerful'in public matters. It is not 
necessary to subscribe to any doctrine of 
suffrage to perceive this and to admit it. 
Women, students in the same colleges and 
institutions of learning with men, work- 
ing beside men in the same offices, stores 
and workshops, writing at the same desks 
for magazines and newspapers, discussing 
the same questions in the public prints, 
cannot be excluded from an active interest 
in the discussion of the vital questions of 
municipal reform. There is no reason 
why they should be excluded. 

The Star and its contributor, if they 
pursue this line of thought and discus- 
sion, will inevitably reach the conclusion 
that the interest and intelligence of wom- 
en, however actively enlisted in municipal 
affairs, must labor at a disadvantage with- 
out the municipal ballot. 

■'"■'■■' : > Florence M. Adkikson. 



It is the everlasting right of American 
citizens to protest against anything that 
does not please them.— Mrs. Josephine K. 
Henry. 

There is no use in asking God to bless 
other people unless you are willing to 
bear some of the expense yourself. — 
Barn's Horn. 

I think it must somewhere be written 
that the virtues of the mothers shall occa- 
sionally be visited on the children, as well 
as the sins of the fathers.— Dickens. 

Does this solemn abstention from "the 
German" in Lent, and this interest in 
churchly draperies and postures, mean 
that you devote the same energy and time 
and care to studying how to help the 
helpless, how to console the suffering, 
how to teach poverty to hope and labor 
for its own relief? For if you built superb 
churches in one street, and tolerated 
heathen squalor of soul and body in the 
next street, you would crucify Christian- 
ity. — George William Curtis. 
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Another bill has just been introduced 
in the New York Senate to lower the age 
of protection for girls from sixteen years 
to ten years. It is Senate Bill No. 40S. 

The combined powers of stupidity, 
obstinacy and immorality are great, and 
hard to overcome. The letting in of light 
is the surest way to do it.— -i?ev. Samuel 
May. 

It is announced that the English 
Women's Committee on the World's Fair 
has appointed Miss Philippa Fawcett, 
who became famous by taking rank above 
. the senior wrangler at Cambridge, to de- 
liver a lecture at Chicago on women's 
education in England. 

In the London Medical School for 
Women,Miss Urania Latham took the first 
prize for the best entrance examination. 
Fraulein Valeska von Himpe, a young 
German lady, was awarded the Fanny 
Butler Fellowship, amounting to §100 for 
four years. The number of women physi- 
cians in the London hospitals is constantly 
increasing. 

Lady Henry Somerset speaks of hav- 
ing invited a number of the poorer people 
in London to her country home, for a few 
days* outing amid all that is most beauti- 
ful in field and forest. One of the women, 
when about to return, thanked Lady 
Henry, and added, in the kindest spirit : 
"But I pity you, living out here where 
everything is so uninteresting I" 

Women now have school suffrage in 
twenty-three States and Territories, viz. : 
Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Illi- 
nois, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. In some of - these States 
women vote on school questions on the 
same terms as men. In other States, the 
right is more or less restricted. In Ken- 
tucky, it is limited to widows. 

The W. C. T.U. of Michigan deprecate 
the action of the Legislature that has put 
the State Industrial School for Girls at 
Adrian under control of a board consisting 
only of men. They rightly. believe that 
women should be members of the board 
of control, and that, when girls are inden- 
tured in families, a woman should accom- 
pany them to. their . destination. The 
Union some years ago started the agita- 
tion which led to the establishing of this 
school, and they protested in vain last 
winter against the action of the Legisla- 
ture. 

The suffrage meetings in Kansas are 
creating a wonderful degree of enthusi- 
asm. At Sterling, Mrs. Johns visited the 
Cooper Memorial College by invitation of 
the president, Dr. F. Ml Spencer, and 
addressed the students. . As a result, a file 
of youngjnen students came to the con- 
vention, wearing a knot of yellow ribbon. 
.At Great Bend- Miss Florence Balgarnie 
addressed 200 students at the Central Nor- 
mal College; and Rev. Anna -Shaw 
preached to 1,000 people on Sunday ,while 
50t) ' persons were disappointed because 
they could not get into * the crowded 
church. 



HOUNDING A WOMAN. 

A very graphic and frightful story, en- 
titled "The Baron's Quarry,*' recently 
appeared in Temple Bar, describing a 
Russian nobleman's attempted revenge 
upon his English wif e, of whom he was 
insanely jealous. She escapes from his 
castle amid the wintry wilderness of the 
snowy steppes of Poland. He waits until 
she has departed secretly, at midnight, 
with a male friend, then pursues her on 
horseback with a pack of half-starved 
bloodhounds. An English visitor accom- 
panies him on the alleged "wolf -hunt." 
At the moment w T hen the helpless travel- 
lers in the sled are about to be torn in 
pieces by the maddened hounds, the horri- 
fied Euglish visitor shoots the leader of 
the pack. The enraged baron seizes the 
visitor's foot and tries to hurl him from 
his saddle, but a shot from the sled 
wounds the baron's horse and throws the 
baron to the ground. The bleeding ani- 
mal flies over the plain, dragging his 
rider with him, followed by the pack, and 
in a trice both horse and rider are torn to 
pieces and devoured, while the sled goes 
on its way unharmed. 

The American public have recently been 
treated to a spectacle equally cruel and 
revolting, in the case of the Deacons. A 
jealous husband, breaking into his wife's 
apartments, finds there a mutual friend, 
and shoots him dead without waiting for 
a word of explanation. He loudly declares 
his intention to brand the mother of his 
four children with world-wide infamy. 
Apparently at his instigation, the Asso- 
ciated Press telegraphs all over America 
a sensational ex-parte 7 statement of the 
affair. The husband brings forward as 
witness one person — the clerk of the hotel 
—who had accompanied him on his mur- 
derous errand. The wife affirms her inno- 
cence ; the two men give their version of 
the story, and a majority of the press of 
America, prejudging the case, hound the 
woman down, upon testimony so one-sided 
and improbable that upon it, as it stands, 
no American court of law would acquit a 
wife of murder or convict a husband of 
infidelity, if the case were reversed and a 
wife had been the homicide. 

Now, in the name of fair play for a 
woman thus cruelly assailed, and above 
all in justice to American womanhood, 
which has hitherto been almost synony- 
mous abroad with conjugal fidelity, is it 
not time to call a halt? This woman is 
the daughter of an American admiral. 
She has had hitherto an unblemished char- 
acter and an enviable social position. She 
is entitled to be heard in her own behalf. 
She affirms her innocence. The antece- 
dent particulars of time and place offer 
strong circumstantial probabilities of her 
innocence. She is in a foreign country, 
where a woman's reputation is sullied by 
the slightest breath of suspicion. Before 
her guilt is assumed, her husband's char- 
acter and habits, her own character and 
habits, the character and habits of the 
American colony at Cannes, should all be 
scrutinized. ' Unhappily, the' greater the 
corruption of social hiorals the more cen- 
sorious is the judgment against a woman. 
The innocent freedom of American man- 



ners is often misunderstood in Europe!. 
People of leisure, living lives of amuse- 
ment, amid the deteriorating influences of 
continental society, are under peculiar 
temptations. But these influences,- as a 
rule, deteriorate the morals of men more 
than those of women. Let us reserve our 
judgment. Above all, let us remember 
that it is Mr. Deacon w T ho is now on trial 
for murder actually committed. Later 
on, it will be Mrs. Deacon who may be 
on trial for alleged infidelity. For myself, 
I shall not hold an American wife and 
mother guilty of infidelity until she' can 
be fully heard in her own behalf. - 

Henry B. Blackwell. .. 
Boston Transcript. 



PR0GBESS IN THE CHUBCH. : 

Mrs. Josephine E. Butler says in the 
A r . T. Independent : . < ..-..- 

"Christian men are coming on as 
fast, perhaps, as one can expect in the 
matter of placing women more by their 
side in all church work, and not solely 
under their direction and in subordinate 
positions. For too long a time women 
have been graciously permitted only to 
sw r eep out the church, to wash the eccle- 
siastical robes of the Catholic or Protes- 
tant popes and priests, to feed the poor 
under their supervision, and to read the 
Bible in poor people's houses. And 
women themselves have been very slavish. 
It is humiliating to see a gifted woman, 
with dignity enough for a bishop or prime 
minister, putting herself willingly under 
the guidance of some inexperienced, not 
gifted clergyboy. The process is very 
injurious to the clergyboy.'- 



STONES FROM GLASS HOUSES. 

In Arkansas, a negro lately outraged a 
farmer's wife. When captured, he was 
burned alive by a mob, the injured woman, 
at the request of the lynchers, lighting" 
the fire. Her action is the subject of un- 
measured condemnation by the news- 
papers, both in this country and in 
Europe. Most of them seem to regard 
her as a vindictive fiend, considerably 
wickeder than her assailant. All the mas- 
culine editorial sympathy is for the man 
who was lynched, all the indignation for 
the woman who was outraged. Now, 
there is no possible justification for the 
barbarous crime of the mob. People 
who deliberately burn any one alive, even 
the most atrocious criminal, are only half 
civilized. But what shall be said of the 
state of civilization where meu guilty of 
outraging women are as a rule sentenced 
only to a brief imprisonment, and then 
turned loose again upon the community? 
An observer has said that, judging by the - 
penalities inflicted, the crime in question 
is generally regarded as about equivalent 
to larceny. And it is notorious that 
criminals of this class are frequently 
selected hy governors to be pardoned out. 
Naturally, crimes against women are con- 
stantly increasing. Instead of throwing 
any more stones at Arkansas, the rest of 
the country might profitably correct its 
own methods of dealing with such offences. 
— Woman's Journal. ■".'"'■ ' 
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A UNION OF FORCES. 

Joseph Cook said, in one of his recent 
Monday lectures : 

As Milton pictures Adam and. Eve de- 
parting from Eden hand in hand, so, if 
ever they return to Eden, they will do so 
hand in hand. Man and woman together 
build the home. Man and woman together 
can possibly build a better State than the 
world has yet seen. . The broader the suf- 
frage, other things being equal, the less 
easily is it corrupted as a whole. In poli- 
tics, education and literature, as well as 
in moral reform and society and family 
life, Shakespeare's words have amazing 
and as yet unfathomed truth : 

"He is the half-part of a blessed man, 
Left to be finished by such as she ; 
And she a fair divided excellence, 
Whose fulness of perfection lies in him." 



naw, Gladwin, Crawford, Cass, Benzie, 
Baraga and Alger counties, and in Alger 
county the whole school board are wom- 
en. There are five women acting as 
county commissioners. They rank, he 
said, among the most earnest workers. 



MICHIGAN NOTES. 



Many matters of interest to women 
were discussed at a recent meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Ketcham, in Grand Bapids. 

Miss Margaret Scott, for nearly eight 
years Superintendent of the Industrial 
Home for Girls in Adrian, gave a compre- 
hensive account, from experience, of its 
workings, its benefits, and. the need of 
women to manage every department of 
an institution where nearly 700 girls, from 
ten to seventeen years of age, have been 
sent to receive help, sympathy and the 
uplifting influence of earnest, loving wom- 
en. One woman appealed to the motherly 
heart of each woman present^ to help 
to ereate a public sentiment that will de- 
mand that such men be sent- "to the next 
Legislature as shall see to it that this 
institution for girls, which is now con- 
trolled by a board wholly of men, shall be 
given entirely into the hands of women. 

A letter was read from Mrs. Mary L. 
Doe, a member of the school board of Bay 
City. She spoke of the harmony with 
which men and women work together 
there. The secretary recently said to her 
that one reform at least had been accom- 
plished by the mere presence of women, 
for now there was a pure atmosphere, 
whereas before the tobacco smoke used 
to be so thick he could scarcely see to read 
his minutes. 

A letter was read from tfte secretary of 
the State Superintendent of Education. 
He said that, in addition to women on 
school boards in Detroit, Bay City, Grand 
Eapids, Battle Creek, Jackson and Char- 
lotte, there are women trustees in Leele- 



A FAMOUS BIBLE CLASS. 

Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, who has been 
chiefly instrumental in founding the 
thirty-two free kindergartens of San 
Francisco, has taught a Bible class for 
more than forty years.. When she was 
only fourteen, she taught a country 
school, and organized a Sunday school, 
to which the parents of the children came 
regularly, there being no church service 
in the village. During the war, she had 
in one of the churches of Memphis a class 
to which hundreds of soldiers came from 
week to week. For over twenty years 
she has taught her famous Bible class in 
San Francisco. It was first organized in 
the Presbyterian Church over which Bev. 
Dr. Henry M. Scudder presided. It began 
with seven ladies,and had grown to a mem- 
bership of more than seven hundred men 
and women at the time when Mrs. Cooper 
was tried for heresy by the Presbytery of 
San Francisco, about ten years ago. She 
then left the Presbyterian denomination, 
her class following her to the First Con- 
gregational Church, where she has taught 
it ever since. The free kindergarten work 
of the Golden Gate Association was organ- 
ized by this Bible class. Recently a 
formal Training Class for kindergarten 
teachers has been added. 



EDUCATE THE MOTHERS. 

The women who . have money to 
give would confer a lasting benefit on the 
whole race if they would devote more 
money towards educating those whose 
ignorance or intelligence has most influ- 
ence for good or bad on the race,— that is, 
the potential mothers of the race. 

The modern college girl carries on the 
culture of her body with the development 
of her brain. If she does not marry and 
have three or four healthy children of her 
own, she is nevertheless fitted to become 
an intellectual mother to some thousands 
of children to whom she can render an 
even greater amount of good. We need 
her on school-boards, for guardian of the 
poor, in asylums,- in prisons, in all the 
other places now filled by poor, cheap 
material which in the long run costs ten 
times what it is worth. To give scholar- 
ships to women is to give five talents to 
the faithful servant who will make them 
earn yet other five; for, in every sense of 
the word, is It true that "who educates a 
woman educates a race." 

Ellen B. Dietrick. 



Mrs. Amanda Moss, of Lincoln, Kan., 
.has. just received a commission as notary 
j public. 



The Chamber of Deputies at Paris on 
March 10 adopted a proposal giving to 
women the right to vote in elections 
for members of the con sells des prud- 
hommes, but rejected a motion making 
women eligible as members. 

Mrs. Mary A. Llvermore, on the even- 
ing of March 27, will give the third dis- 
course in the vesper service for young 
people conducted by the Channing Club 
at the Second Church, Copley Square, 
Boston. Her subject will be "The Young 
Woman's Ideal." 

Maria Moran, of Newark, N. J., is an 
eighteen-year old girl whose name is one 
of praise in that city. When courage 
failed the regular nurses, she volunteered 
for service at the small-pox hospital. 
The Health Officer of Newark says he 
thinks she has in her the stuff of which 
Florence Nightingales are made. 

Miss Cecilia Beaux, of Philadelphia, 
has received for the fourth time the Mary 
Smith Prize at the exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, having taken it before 
in 1885, 1887 and 1891. According to 
the terms of that gift, which can be taken 
only by a woman resident in Philadelphia, 
Miss Beaux can receive it but once again. 
The same artist can win the prize five 
times and no more. 

The faculty of Yale announce that, 
beginning with the academical year, 
women will be admitted to the post- 
graduate courses of the University, and 
will receive the degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy. On the same day, from across the 
sea was cabled the news that the Senate of 
-the University of St. Andrews, the oldest 
in Scotland, has decided to open its de- 
partments of theology, arts and sciences 
to women. 

Bev. David Sessums, of New Orleans, 
the Episcopal Bishop of Louisiana, took 
an active part in the anti-lottery contest, 
and said: "I lament that women are not 
yet equipped with the full power of fran- 
chise to which they are entitled, in order 
that their principles might have the rep- 
resentation which they deserve in the life 
of the community ; and I desire to express 
my belief that if they were so equipped 
they would wisely use their balance of 
power, and would speedily win victory 
fer the cause of true enlightenment and 
civilization." 

Southern women are taking up the 
study of medicine in rapidly increasing 
numbers. In 1888, the Women's Medical 
College of Pennsylvania graduated only 
one Southern woman. This year there 
are twenty-five in the college. Five of 
these intend to be medical missionaries. 
The others expect to return to the South 
and take up general practice. The solitary 
Southern graduate from the Philadelphia 
college in 1888 was Dr. CaUis Lee Haynes, 
of South Carolina. She has been for the 
past two years resident physician in the 
insane asylum at Staunton, Ya., where 
she has the care of the women patients. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR FRANCHISE SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 

Mrs. Louise C. Purington, National 
Superintendent of Franchise, and the 
Associate Superintendent, have Just sent 
out a list of suggestions for Franchise 
Superintendents, many of which would be 
equally good for local suffrage associa- 
tions. The suggestions are as follows : 

There are four principal ways of edu- 
cating public sentiment : (1) through the 
press i (2) by lectures and public meet- 
ings; (3) by franchise literature; (4) by 
personal influence. 

FEE3S WORK. 

Press work is mentioned first, because 
in no way can we reach so many people at 
so small expense as through the news- 
papers. If there is one man above all 
others whom it is important to convert 
in every community, it is the editor of the 
local paper. If lie is friendly, he may 
be induced to give the use of a col- 
umn or part of a column weekly or 
monthly. Then, fill it promptly with 
short, bright, readable paragraphs and 
articles. If the editor will not give a 
column, it will be worth while to hire one, 
if the Union can afford it. If neither of 
these methods is practicable, get him to 
put in occasional items, preparing them 
for him and sending them in all ready for 
use, plainly written, on one side of the 
j>aper only. 

Unless the editor is already a strong 
believer, he w T ill be more ready to publish 
news than to commit himself personally. 
Thus, where there is one editor who will 
say editorially that he thinks women 
ought to vote, there are twenty who would 
publish, if asked, the fact that the Con- 
servative party in England has declared 
for woman suffrage, or that a school suf- 
frage bill has passed the Illinois Legisla- 
ture by a two-thirds vote, etc., etc. Be 
on the watch for such items, and see that 
the editor gets them. 

Bear in mind, also, that editors are more 
ready to publish original communications 
than the best selected matter. An editor, 
even if opposed, will often publish a letter 
on this subject written especially for- his 
paper. Hence every Franchise Superin- 
tendent should cultivate Iter pen, and enlist 
as many men and women as she can to 
write occasional letters to the papers on 
woman's ballot. If these letters call out 
replies and stir up discussion, so much 
the better. 

Above all, never let a published state- 
ment against equal rights go without 
making it the text for a letter to the paper 
in reply. Let the Franchise Superintend- 
ent, if possible, do this herself, or get some 
one in her Own neighborhood to do it ; but 
if she cannot, or has not the necessary 
facts, let her forward the article to her 
National' Superintendent, and a reply will 
be written and sent to the paper from head- 
quarters. 

Remember, too, that it is always easier 
to secure the insertion of local news than 
of more distant matters. The Jonesville 
. Clarion may not be willing to devote four 
inches to what Lord Salisbury said in 
London about woman suffrage ; but if the 



Rev. Mr. Smith of Jonesville preaches 
on the subject, the Clarion will generally 
print a column or more of report of the 
sermon, if supplied with it promptly 
while the news is fresh. 

In Warren, O., women interested in 
franchise sent letters to four or five local 
ministers whom they knew to be in sym- 
patic, asking them their reasons for 
favoring woman's ballot, and published 
their replies. Letters from lawyers, phy- 
sicians and other local magnates might be 
secured for publication in like manner. 
The Franchise Superintendent should then 
buy as many copies as she can afford of 
the paper containing the article, mark it, 
and send it to people who need conversion. 
This kills two birds with one stone—bene- 
fits the people to whom the marked papers 
are sent, and encourages the editor to 
print something more for the franchise 
department next time. 

Of course, all meetings of the Union 
devoted to this department should be an- 
nounced in the papers in advance, and 
reported afterwards. Make the reports 
short and newsy. These two words, short 
and newsy, are the "Open Sesame" to the 
columns of the American press. 

Where a column of franchise matter ha* 
been kept running in the local paper for a 
year or two, the change in public senti- 
ment is wonderful. Yet the importance 
of this method of work is so little realized 
that generally the press department is not 
half worked up. Where it is well organ- 
ized, and county and local papers are 
already running W. C. T. U. columns, the 
Franchise Superintendent should keep the 
Press Superintendent w T ell supplied with 
franchise items and articles to mix in 
among her general temperance matter. 

The State Superintendent should also 
keep the franchise department before the 
workers by frequent communications in 
her State W. C. T. U. paper. 

LECTDKES AND PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

The Franchise Department has this year 
a number of eloquent, earnest and con- 
vincing lecturers, and they should be kept 
constantly in the field. Every State 
Superintendent should fulfil, so far as she 
can, the office of a lecture bureau, opening 
the way for our lecturers, securing them 
appointments, and planning out courses 
of meetings for them whenever one of 
them can be had to visit her State. 

Each State and local Superintendent 
should also keep a sharp watch on the 
Union Signal, and when any good speaker 
interested in this department is going to 
be in the State, try to secure her for a 
lecture on franchise. Advertise well, and 
see that the meeting is reported in the 
papers. Sometimes the franchise depart- 
ment and the local Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation can unite in getting up the meet- 
ing, and thus secure a better speaker than 
either could afford separately. Every 
local Union with a live Superintendent 
should have at least one franchise lecture 
given in the town every year, and as many 
more as practicable. 

Good meetings may also be held with- 
out outside talent. Get your minister to 
.preach some Sunday evening (as that is 
the time when there is the largest attend 
ance) on "Woman's Work." or "Women 



of the Bible,'* or "Women in the Church," 
and persuade him to put in a strong pl ea 
for equal franchise. Get permission to 
place in the pews, in advance, copies of 
the leaflets, "The Bible for Woman Suf- 
frage," by Rev. Dr. J. W. Bashford, 
"Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Wom- 
en,'- by Rev. C. C. Harrah, or "Equality 
in Creation,'' by Rev. J. H. Byers. 

Whenever you can induce an opponent 
to come and state his objections, hold a 
debate. This always makes an interesting 
meeting. The arguments of the opposil 
tion often convert to the right side women 
whom nothing else has been able to reach. 
The person who is selected to reply should 
be cool, good tempered, and well informed 
as to the facts — the laws, etc. 

An interesting public meeting maybe 
made by a Yellow Ribbon contest, after 
the plan of the Demorest iledal contests, 
with recitations taken from the Yellow 
Ribbon Speaker or the Josiah Allen books. 
As no generous Mr. Demorest has yet 
contributed a fund for medals, the Union 
or the Franchise Superintendent will have 
to offer the prize. A five dollar prize is 
sufficient to induce the young people to 
w T ork for it, and, by charging ten cents 
admission, the contest can generally be 
made to cover its own expenses. 

Another good plan is to offer a five 
dollar prize for the best essay in favor of 
woman's ballot by any of the high school 
students, or by any young person in the 
town or village under the age of 21. It 
is often easy to find five persons who will 
contribute a dollar each to make up the 
prize. Let the jury of award consist of 
the president of the Union, the ministers, 
the master of the high school, and the 
mayor or any of the local magistrates 
who are willing to serve. Have the suc- 
cessful essay read at a public meeting, and 
published afterwards in the local paper. 

Get the subject debated in the Young 
People's Literary and Debating Societies. 
in the Y. M. C. A. and in the Lyceums. 
See that the persons appointed to take the 
affirmative are well supplied with litera- 
ture and information. 

Let the local Superintendent try to have 
at least every fourth meeting of her Union 
devoted to this subject, and make that 
meeting the most interesting of all. How 
this shall be done depends largely on the 
Union and the special tastes of its mem- 
bers. It is good to have a News Commit- 
tee, whose business it shall be to watch 
the papers and to report at each franchise 
meeting all the items of suffrage news at 
home or abroad,, since the last meeting- 
Include a summary of these in the report 
of the meeting for the local paper. Let 
each member be prepared to respond to 
the roll call with a suffrage quotation. A 
special effort should be made to interest 
the young people. Give them something 
to do. Get some young girl to give a 
franchise recitation, or a quartette of 
young people to open and close the meet- 
ing with a suffrage song; and whenever 
there is an evening meeting with refresh- 
ments, have a commmittee of young 
women to hand them around. t 

In some Unions, the members have taken 
the "Every one w T in one" pledge-i- «•' 
each promises to try to convert at least 
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one opponent during the year. Then, at 
the meetings, each relates her experience 
with her chosen victim. 

At every County Convention or Insti- 
tute, the County Superintendent of Fran- 
chise should see that. there is on the pro- 
gramme at least one address on franchise, 
and should have the literature of the 
•department distributed through the audi- 
ence at that session. If a short report of 
this frauchise address, giving the most 
meaty kernels, be sent promptly to the 
papers in the town from which the speaker 
came, they will often be ready to publish 
it, as what one of their townswomen said 
-at the County Convention. If the address 
be written, it may be possible to secure 
its publication entire. 

Public meetings may be made more lively 
by franchise songs. A "Song Leaflet," 
■compiled by Rev. C. C. Harrah, may be 
obtained from the Associate Superintend- 
ent — price, 15 cents per hundred. 

Wherever there is a W. C. T. U. Day at 
a Chautauqua Assembly or at a State or 
County Fair, the State or County Super- 
intendent should see that at least one of 
the addresses is on franchise, and by the 
best speaker available. 

In a number of States, the Equal Suf- 
frage Associations are making a special 
effort to secure a "Woman's Day" at 
State and County Fairs. All the music 
and addresses on that day are by women, 
-and a strong plea is made for equal f ran- 
-chise. This is an excellent plan. Im- 
mense crowds of country people attend 
these Fairs, and the subject is thi s 
brought before vast audiences who never 
have attended a suffrage meeting. The 
gate receipts on "Woman's Day" are al- 
ways large, sometimes exceeding those 
on any other day ; and this has proved so 
profitable to the Fair managers that the 
custom of granting a "Woman's Day" is 
spreading. The Franchise Superintend- 
ent should aid the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in the effort to secure a Woman's 
Day wherever it has been undertaken, and 
-where it has not, she should undertake it 
herself if practicable. 

LITERATURE. 

Every Superintendent should supply 
herself with the literature of her depart- 
ment. 

LEAFLETS. 

Among the National Leaflets issued by 
the W, T. P. A. at 161 La Salle St., 
Chicago, are four useful ones on fran- 
chise, viz : 

No. 33. A Whole Humanity. By Mrs. 
Zerelda G. Wallace. 

, No. 42. Twelve Reasons Why Women 
•Ought to Vote. By Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

No. 13. Whv One Woman Wants to 
Vote. Bv Ella G. Ives. 

No. 47." Should Women Vote? By 
Frances E. Willard. 

Price, per package of 10, 10 cents. 

Per 100v of the one number or as- 
sorted, 90 cents. 

Per 1,000, of the one' number or as- 
sorted, $7.50. 

The W. T/P. A. issues, also,"The Bible 

and Woman," by Eev- J. W. Bashford ; 

price 5 cents apiece, 50 cents per dozen ;and 

"Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Wom- 

•eu," by Pu-v. C. C. Harrah; price, 2 cents 



apiece, $1.50 per hundred, $10 per thou- 
sand; also, "Equal Suffrage," by Mrs. I. 
B. Cole, and "Does the Bible Teach Sub- 
jection of Women?" by Mrs. S. A. Burk- 
halter ; price 30 cents per hundred. 

A series of useful leaflets are also issued 
at the office of the Woman's Journal. 
They are by Frances Willard, Mary A. 
Livermore, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Wallace, 
Henry Ward Beecher, U. S. Senator Hoar, 
George William Curtis, and other able 
writers. The prices vary from 15 to 30 
cents per hundred. A full set of these 
leaflets, including forty different kinds, 
may be ordered for 10 cents from the 
Associate Superintendent, at 3 Park Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

"Equal Rights Letter Slips" may also 
be ordered from the Associate Superin- 
tendent, at 15 cents per hundred. These 
are small leaflets, of convenient size for 
slipping into a letter. Each slip hears 
short sentences in favor of equal rights, 
by Florence Nightingale, Clara Barton, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Bishops Haven 
and Simpson, and others. 

BOOKS. 

The following books will be found use- 
ful, and may be ordered from the Asso- 
ciate Superintendent : . 

Common Sense About Women, by Col. 
T. W. Higginson. Price, $1.50. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker : a book of 
Franchise Readings and Recitations, 
compiled by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Alice 
Stone Blackwell and Lucy E. Anthony. 
Price, 50 cents. 

The Subjection of Women, by John 
Stuart Mill. Paper, 25 cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by 
George Pellew. Paper, 10 cents. 

The following books also are useful : 

The Duties of Women, by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Published by the W. T. 
P. A., 161 La Salle St., Chicago. Paper, 
25 cents. 

Woman and the Bible, by Rev. Dr. 
Hughey, Springfield, Mo. To be obtained 
from the author. Price, 25 cents. 

"My Opinions and Betsey Bobbit's," 
"Sweet Cicely," and the other books by 
"Josiah Allen's Wife." Some of these are 
published by the American Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn. ; some by Funk and Wag- 
nails, New York City, and some by Hub- 
bard Brothers, Philadelphia. Prices can 
be obtained from the publishers. 

Get as many as possible of these books 
into the public library and the library of 
the Union. 

PAPERS. 

The following j>apers are published in 
advocacy of equal suffrage : 

The Woman's Journal, Boston, Mass. 
Editors, Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, 
Alice Stone Blackwell. Weekly. $1.50 
the first year to new. subscribers. Regular 
price per year, $2.50. To libraries and 
reading rooms, 61 .25. 

The Woman's Tribune, Washington, 
D. C. Editor, Clara B. Colby. Weekly. 
S1.00 per year; 5 weeks for 10 cents. 

The Woman's Chronicle* Little Rock, 
Ark. Editors., Kate Cunningham, Mary 
Burt Brooks. Weekly. §1.00 per year. 

The Woman's Standard, Des Moines, la. 
Publisher, Martha C. Callanan. Organ of 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association. 
Monthly. 50 cents per year. 

The Woman- s Recorder, Toledo, O. 
Editor, Claudia Q. Murphy. Weekly. 50 
cents per year. 

A True Republic, Cleveland, O. Editor, 



Mrs. S. M. Perkins. Fortnightly. 50 
cents per year. ," 

The Illinois Suffragist, Sandwich, 111. 
Editor, M. B. Castle. Organ of Illinois 
Equal Suffrage Association. Monthly. 
Price, 25 cents per year. 

The Wisconsin ^Citizen, Racine, Wis. 
Editor, Mrs. M, P. Dingee. Organ of 
Wisconsin Woman Suffrage Association. 
Monthly. 25 cents per year. 

The Woman's Column, Boston, Mass. 
Editor, Alice Stone Blackwell. Weekly. 
Price, 25 cents per year. 

Of these papers, the Woman's Journal 
is the oldest, the largest and the most 
comprehensive. Frances Willard says : 
"The Woman's Journal has long been 
my outlook upon the great and widening 
world of woman's work, worth and vic- 
tory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry." Every Union should put 
into the reading room of its public library 
the Woman's Journal and as many of 
the other suffrage papers as it can afford. 
All are valuable, and all send sample 
copies free for examination. 

For missionary purposes, the Woman's 
Column will be found especially useful, 
because of its frequent issue (weekly) 
and its low price (25 cents a year) . The 
County W. C. T. U. of Jackson Co., 
Kansas, lately subscribed for it to be 
sent for a year to all the ministers in the 
county. The Associate Superintendent 
will send back numbers for distribution at 
conventions for 25 cents per hundred, or 
free of charge when there are not means 
to pay for them for this purpose. She will 
also send regularly a copy free of charge 
to any W. C.'T. U. reading room. The 
Woman's Column will be found useful for 
press work, as it has the news ; and it is 
good to send to opponents, because it is a 
small paper which the busiest man or 
woman can find time to read. Miss Wil- 
lard says of the Woman's Colmun : "It is 
the best condensation of the argument for 
woman's enfranchisement, the method by 
which that argument is enforced, and the 
news of the movement, that we have any- 
where. Our women cannot do better than 
subscribe for it, and clip items from its 
bright paragraphs for the local press. 
Also, 'line it out' to the unconvinced and 
gainsaying, for its temper is as excellent 
as its information is valuable." 

A great deal may be done by the 
printed page. The Franchise Superintend- 
ent should make a list of the names and 
addresses of influential people in her 
town whom it is desirable to convert, and 
should send them franchise literature at 
intervals— say once a fortnight. Send at 
one time a marked copy of a suffrage 
item in the local paper ; the next time a 
franchise leaflet ; the next time a copy of 
one of the suffrage papers, with some 
good article marked; the next time 
another leaflet, and so on. 

If there is a college or academy in her 
neighborhood, she should get a catalogue 
of the students, and send literature to all 
of them from time to time. This will 
generally lead to the discussion of the 
subject in the college debating society, as 
well as to much informal discussion among 
the students. Young people are more 
easily .converted while their minds are in 
the formative period than after they are 
older and more set in their opinions. 

(Concluded on Fourth Page.) 
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Miss Jean Nelson, who won the first 
place in the oratorical contest held last 
month at De Pauw University, took the 
first honors at the State contest held 
March 11, at Indianapolis, Ind. 

The bill to extend school suffrage to 
other women besides widows has been 
defeated in the Kentucky Legislature. Of 
the twenty-three States that give women 
school suffrage, Kentucky is the only one 
that limits the right to widows, while 
freely allowing all men, married or bach- 
elors, to vote on school questions. 

The fourth annual meeting of the Ram- 
abai Association was held in Boston on 
March 11. Letters received from Ramabai 
state that the school at Poona has re- 
moved to a new building. Forty-three 
people are being cared for. at the school, 
thirty of whom are child widows. The 
Association now has fifty-nine auxiliary 
circles. 

A few days ago there assembled in Lon- 
don the largest woman suffrage meeting 
that has been held there for years. The 
great hall was crowded to overflowing. 
Members of Parliament of all parties 
were on the platform. Mr. Courtney, 
Deputy Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, presided, and declared his expecta- 
tion that the suffrage bill now pending in 
Parliament will be passed this spring. 

Mrs. G. B. Ralston, of Palmer, AYash- 
ington Co., Kan., has invented a fire 
escape. It consists of a large net, to be 
swung between the upper ends of four 
tall poles held at the bottom by men, 
under the windows of burning buildings, 
to catch people who would otherwise be 
killed or injured by jumping to the 
ground. Mrs. Ralston hopes that this 
invention will be adopted by fire depart- 
ments as a part of their life-saving ser- 
vice. 

At the examination of clerks in the 
money order division of the New York 
post-office last week for promotion, Miss 
L. E. Fliege ranked first with a percentage 
of 97.2, and was promoted from the $700 
to the §800 grade. Next to Miss Fliege 
ranked two men with records of 93.2 and 
93, followed by Miss M. D. Horton with 
92.9 per cent. This is the first year that 
women clerks have been permitted to take 
the competitive examination with the 
men. 

Miss Julia E. Bulkley, principal of the 
Plainfield, N. J., public school system, 
has been offered and has accepted the 
position of Dean of the Women's College 
in the new University of Chicago, of 
which Professor Harper is president. 
Miss Bulkley was born in Stamford, 
Conn., about forty years ago, was edu- 
cated at Mount Holyoke Seminary, and 
went to Plainfield in 1872. She was made 
teacher of the senior class, and taught the 
languages and the higher mathematics. 
Upon the death of John P. Gross, in 1882, 
she was made principal. She has under 
her care over three thousand children, 
and is a woman of remarkable executive 
ability. The schools have made rapid 
■ ; progress under her guidance. She has 
•travelled extensively in this country and 
abroad, and has written much upon- edu- 
cational matters. 



(Concluded from Third Page.) 
PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 

The Franchise Superintendent should 
study her subject, inform herself thor- 
oughly as to the, reasons why women 
should vote and the results where they do 
vote, and be prepared with answers to 
the common objections. Then she should 
"talk it" on all proper occasions, in the 
Union and among her friends. 

In the field of personal influence, one of 
the most important points is to keep 
good-natured, and never be betrayed by 
irritation into anything that sounds like 
"scolding the men." In arguing on this 
question, the Superintendent will have to 
meet all sorts of ineffably silly and ex- 
asperating objections, but she should 
study to "keep sweet," remembering that, 
with an average human being, even a poor 
argument, spoken pleasantly, will have 
more effect than an excellent one uttered 
with acrimony. 

FINANCIAL. 
Funds are the sinews of war. With 
them the Superintendent can engage 
lecturers, scatter literature, and do what- 
ever else is needful- There are various 
ways of raising money. One Massachu- 
setts woman held a little Fair in her own 
parlors, and cleared $90 for suffrage 
work. Some Indiana women put a sub- 
stantial sum into their treasury by 
"Josiah Allen Entertainments," i. e., 
sociables with costume readings from the 
Josiah Allen books. One way to raise 
money and at the same time to promote 
the cause is by getting up clubs for the 
franchise papers. A five-dollar premium 
is offered to any one who gets up a club of 
fifty new subscribers to the Woman's 
Column at 25 cents each — an easy thing 
to do in any active Union. A premium 
of $20 is offered to any one getting up a 
club of twenty-five new subscribers to the 
Woman's Journal at $1.50. A straw- 
berry festival, a "Yellow Tea," an oyster 
supper, an Old Folks' Concert, and an Old 
Folks' Recitation Contest are among the 
means which have been found successful 
in raising funds. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

In States where women alreadj T have 
school suffrage, get as many women to 
vote as possible : (1) for the sake of the 
schools; (2) for the education of the 
women who vote; (3) to accustom men 
to seeing women at the polls; and (4) 
because any neglect of women to exercise 
school suffrage is always made an objec- 
tion to extending them the fuller fran- 
chise. 

In States where no form of suffrage for 
women yet exists, try for school suffrage. 
In States that have school suffrage, try 
for municipal suffrage. 

Make demands for your department. 
Remember that this is what you were ap- 
pointed for, that it is your duty, and that 
you must not be timid about it. If money 
is to be appropriated for the work of the 
year in the different departments, insist 
upon an appropriation for your depart- 
ment. If a convention is to be held, urge 
that one of the addresses be on franchise.: 
Failing this, see every speaker before- 
1 hand, and try to persuade her to refer to 



woman's ballot, however briefly, in her 
speech. 

Find, if possible, one woman in each 
church in your town who will agree to 
help you by trying quietly to spread 
franchise sentiment in that congregation. 

Cultivate the social element. Let the 
Franchise Superintendents of several 
neighboring Unions plan a joint fran- 
chise picnic in the summer for their 
Unions, with speeches, songs, and a day 
in the woods or by the shore. The mere 
assembling together of women from three 
or four different Unions, and the inter- 
change of ideas and experiences, is always 
inspiring. 

One of the secrets of keeping up an 
interest in the department is to give every- 
one something to do. Get as many mem- 
bers of the Union as possible to help you. 
Those who are at first too timid to talk 
can be enlisted in directing and stamping 
the wrappers for suffrage literature, or 
in working for some little entertainment 
to raise funds for the department. If a 
member has no talent for anything but 
fancy work, set her to embroidering fran- 
chise mottoes to adorn the meeting-place 
of the Union, or a franchise banner to 
hang on the wall at the county convention. 
Put your wits to work to devise ways and 
means. Every Franchise Superintendent 
should have the consecrated ingenuity of 
an Edison. 

Communicate frequently with your 
County, State or National Superintendent, 
keeping her informed as to what you are 
doing, and applying to her freely for help- 
in any difficulty. She is appointed on 
purpose to counsel and help you, and will 
gladly do so to the best of her ability. 

L.OUISE C PUIUNGTON, M. D., " ■ 

National Superintendent. 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 

Associate, Superintendent. 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 



The morning mail last Tuesday brought 
eighty-seven new subscribers for the 
Woman"s Column. 

A "booklet" containing Mrs. Liver- 
more's picture and selections from her 
writings is in preparation. 

The Chicago Board of Education were 
lately divided over the question whether 
they should appoint to the vacant princi- 
palship of the Humboldt Primary School 
the woman who stood next in the line of 
promotion, and who was admitted to be 
exceptionally competent, or whether a 
man of less experience should be sent for 
from outside Chicago, and be given the 
preference simply on account of his sex. 
Mrs. Caroline F. Corbin, the principal 
Chicago "remonstrant" against suffrage 
for women, addressed a letter to the board, 
protesting against appointing women to 
any of the "higher offices" in the schools. 
Thereupon a meeting of two thousand 
women, under the auspices of the Illinois 
Women's Press Association, was heldjn 
the Central Music Hall of Chieago,"and 
resolutions offered by Frances Willard 
were adopted unanimously, declaring that 
school appointments should be determired 
by "fitness and experience espective of 
sex." 
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YALE COLLEGE AND WOMEN. 

Nothing more surely indicates the ris- 
ing tide in favor of equal rights for 
women than the welcome everywhere 
given to the news that women will be 
admitted to post-graduate study and the 
degree of Ph. D. at Yale College. Not a 
single disagreeing or dissenting word 
has been seen in regard to it ; on the con- 
trary, the cheerful announcement of the 
fact has often been accompanied with the 
suggestion to open the whole college 
course to women. 

After more than a finger's length of 
friendly notice of the fact, the Worcester 
(Mass.) Spy says : 

Yale, having decided to open one of its 
higher doors to the few women, may ere 
long be generous and open its college 
doors wide to the many women. 

The New York Independent said : 

One of the most magnificent and far- 
reaching acts that an educational institu- 
tion ever did was the decision, announced 
last Monday, of the Faculty and Corpora- 
tion of Yale College to admit women to 
all the privileges and degrees of its post- 
graduate departments. This is almost 
epochal. Of course Oberlin and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Cornell Univer- 
sity have done more than this for a long 
time ; but this is the confession that the 
"West has conquered the East, and here 
Yale has set the pace for Harvard. This 
opens a new career of study for the grad- 
uates of Smith, "Wellesley and Yassar Col- 
leges, and it offers suggestions to a num- 
ber of other Eastern colleges as to what 
their next step forward ought to be. 

The New York Tribune says : 

The announcement was received with 
many signs of approval by all who favor 
the higher education of women. The fact 
that the conservatism of the famous Uni- 
versity of New Haven has graciously 
yielded so important a privilege to those 
women who seek its crowning honors in 
scholarship is naturally regarded as an 
advance step of transcendent significance 
in educational progression. It is also held 
to be a tribute to the successful conduct 
of the exclusively female colleges in the 
country. 

The Tribune reports Edmund Clarence 
Stedman as saying : 

Yale could not have done anything 
more to her advantage than by taking 
this very step. She has already been 
first in war, first in peace, and now she 
will be first in the hearts of her country- 
women. 

Dr. J. Le^vis Peet said : 

I regard it as a very desirable addition 
to the course of study at Yale. I think 
that women are showing themselves cap- 
able of reaching the same heights as men 



in education, and that any college that 
gives them the highest opportunities for 
education will not only benefit them, but 
benefit itself. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew, who has been 
for many years president of the Yale 
Alumni Association of New York, said : 

The movement differs from the princi- 
ple of the annex, which is only another 
female college. This post-graduate course 
furnishes opportunities for those who 
have exhausted all the advantages of col- 
lege and the annex to secure all the advan- 
tages in the departments which they have 
selected for their life work that are possi- 
ble in the best universities of Europe. 

Sherman W. Knowles said : 

lu ury judgment, the presence of women 
refines the young men. I approve entirely 
of the step that has been taken. Harvard 
has what is termed, I believe, an annex ; 
but the plan of Yale contemplates some- 
thing superior to that, in my judgment. 

The Boston Journal says : 

At this rate, there will soon be no col- 
lege of importance, on either side of the 
water, to which both sexes have not free 
access. 

The N. Y. Press says : 

It is a long step toward giving to wom- 
en the benefits of the same higher educa- 
tion which men can obtain in this country 
when Yale University announces its pur- 
pose to open its graduate department to 
both sexes. Yale's example will unques- 
tionably be followed by Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Columbia, Dartmouth and other lead- 
ing educational institutions. The open- 
ing of Yale's doors is, therefore, the open- 
ing of a new era of education to woman- 
kind. 

In addition to opening the post-gradu- 
ate courses, twenty scholarships of f 100 
each, or enough to pay tuition, and five 
fellowships of §400 each, have been 
created from the income of university 
funds. These are open to' graduates of air 
colleges. 

The Greenfield (Mass.) Gazette and 
Courier says of Yale's new departure : 

This will rightly be taken as the most 
complete concession in an American uni- 
versity to the pressure of public opinion, 
which decrees that every distinction 
between the advantages offered the sexes, 
and every discrimination on the ground 
of sex in recognizing the completed work 
by degrees, must be removed. 

The foregoing are fair specimens of the 
welcome and the on-look which have 
everywhere greeted the advance step of 
Yale. It pays to be just. 

Lucy Stone. 



Nothing destroys a people so speedily 
as a low moral standard. — Cardinal Man- 
ning, 

They who have no voice or vote in the 
electing of representatives do not enjoy 
liberty.— Franklin. 

In matters of conscience, first thoughts 
are best. In matters of prudence, last 
thoughts are best. — Robert Hall. 

A child should be taught the manly art 
of patience, often more difficult to practise 
than that of pugilism.— Marion Harland. 



A bill has been introduced in the Ontario 
Legislature to admit women to the study 
and practice of law. 

Miss Anna Hannon, of Springfield, 
111., has been appointed County Superin- 
tendent of Schools to fill the unexpired 
term of her father, Professor N. B. Han- 
non, deceased. The appointment is said 
to give general satisfaction. 

The bill to permit women to vote for 
school commissioners has just passed the 
New York Legislature by a large major- 
ity. In the Senate the vote stood 25 in 
favor to 1 opposed, and in the Assembly 
there were only 13 dissentients. 

St. Louis, Mo., lately had a conference 
of all the leading societies within its bor- 
ders that are managed by women. It 
lasted four days. Protestant, Catholie 
and Jewish societies were represented, 
each reporting its own work. A strong 
suffrage resolution was adopted. 

Bev. Mr. Hedges, rector of Calvary 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., closed a recent sermon on war 
with the plea that no war should be de- 
clared without the question's being de- 
cided directly by the people. u And by the 
people," Mr. Hedges said, "I mean the 
women as well as the men." 

Almost every woman in Cape May, 
N. J., attended the school elections on 
March 15, and the vote polled was the 
largest ever known in the city. There 
was much excitement caused by an at- 
tempt to elect a liquor-seller as school 
trustee. He was "snowed under" by the 
votes of the women. 

Miss Alice E. Fletcher, who superin- 
tended the surveying of more than a mil- 
lion acres to give homes to over 5,000 
Indians of the Northern tribes, will go 
among the Southern tribes this year, in 
the interests of the World's Fair. Miss 
Fletcher will have charge of the govern- 
ment exhibit of the Indian Department, 
under Commissioner Morgan. 

The new election laws of Illinois were 
tested in Centralia on Monday of last 
week. Over three hundred women cast 
their first ballot. The election was the 
most quiet and orderly that Centralia has 
ever known. The Australian ballot sys- 
tem, together with the presence of women, 
removed every objectionable feature from 
the polls. Three members of the Board 
of Education were elected, one of them a 
woman. 

Dr. Marie E. Zakrzewka, with the 
assistance of Miss Julia A. Sprague, has 
ascertained the number of women physi- 
cians in the United States at the end of 
the year 1890. In order to reach a correct 
and reliable result, Miss Sprague has 
worked over the statistics every day 
since Jan. 1, 1892, with the following 
result : Women physieians, regular, 1,059 ; 
homoeopathic, 567 ; irregulars of all kinds, 
759; total women physicians, 2,385, 
recorded in Medical Directory. 
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A WAIL FBOM KENTUCKY. 

People sometimes forget that the suc- 
cessive improvements in women's legal 
condition, which have been secured during 
the last half century by the advocates of 
equal rights, were fought by the con- 
servatives with exactly the same argu- 
ments about unsexing women, taking 
them out of their sphere, etc., that are 
now used against equal suffrage. It now 
seems almost a matter of course for a 
married woman to have a right to her 
own earnings, to be able to make contracts, 
to bring suit for damages if she is 
assaulted and battered, and to be per- 
mitted to engage in trade as a market- 
woman or shop-keeper. It seems so much 
a matter of course that people can hardly 
believe it was ever prophesied that these 
things would turn women into men, break 
up the home, and subvert the foundations 
generally. Hence it is instructive to read 
the wail which appeared recently in one 
of the papers of Louisville, Ivy. Ken- 
tucky has the most mediaeval laws for 
married women of any State in the Union, 
and at the instance of the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association, bills have been intro- 
duced and are pending in the Legislature 
to assimilate the laws of Kentucky to 
those which now prevail in most other 
States. Hence the distress of this be- 
nighted editor, who, under the singularly 
appropriate and sensible heading, "Wom- 
en in Pantaloons," relieves his mind as 
follows : 



tucky, women have been making con- 
tracts, selling fruit and flowers in the 
markets, and even suing and being sued 
upon occasion, without visibly turning 
into men, or robbing life of "half its 
charm and all its sweetness." But the 
fact makes no more impression upon this 
editor than is made upon the opponents of 
equal suffrage by the fact that in Eng- 
land and Wyoming women have been 
voting for nearly a quarter of a century 
without being perceptibly "unsexed." 

a. s. b. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 



Why are the women of Kentucky, or 
leastways a few of them, dissatisfied with 
the laws that for years and years have 
conduced to make the wifehood and 
womanhood of Kentucky the noblest con- 
dition of femininity on the face of the 
globe? Why do these ladies wish to send 
their husbands to the nursery while they 
themselves go out to saw the wood? Are 
they to be made purer or is domestic life 
to be made more serene and honorable by 
tearing the veil of coverture from the 
wives and mothers, and putting them for- 
ward as traders in the public markets and 
speculators on the Board of Trade— in 
short, putting them on a legal commercial 
footing with their husbands? Are we 
importing the follies of France, where 
women may trade at arm's-length like 
men — where a wife may be sued for as- 
sault and battery without making her 
husband a party to the suit? A woman's 
sphere is her home. She does not belong 
in the markets, and she should not be in- 
vited and legalized to put aside the shield 
of her femininity and come there — a 
trader in her own right, independent of 
her husband. It is not her business to 
make contracts, or to sue and be sued, and 
she shcmld not be encouraged to do so. A 
wise Creator made woman the weaker and 
the gentler vessel. For her are the home 
and the nursery ;■ for man the workshops 
of trade. Woman is only lovable when 
she is feminine, and it is a bad law that 
leads to her unsexing — that seeks to 
make a man of her. The laws of Kentucky 
on this point are good enough. . . . 

Loving woman for her gentleness and 
her fidelity, we cannot, without concern, 
contemplate the enactment of a statute 
that makes her independent of her hus- 
band—that invites her to forget that her 
exclusive sphere is her home, and author- 
izes her to come forth unsexed and panta- 
looned. Beware, gentlemen of the Legis- 
lature ! When women are made men, life 
has lost half its charm and all its sweet- 
ness. 

Meanwhile, outs de the limits of Ken- 



The Louisiana lady managers are giv- 
ing special attention to a complete show- 
ing of the philanthropic work of that 
State. 

Artistic designs for wood -carving for 
the interior of the woman's building have 
been received. Kansas sends an arrange- 
ment of the State emblem, a sunflower. 

A cooperative exhibit by all the Wo- 
man's Exchange Associations will form a 
feature of the Exposition . The Exchanges 
of San Erancisco and Philadelphia began 
the work. The San Francisco Exchange 
will make an exhibit of glaees fruits, 
salted almonds, and delicacies for the sick. 

Miss Jean Loughboro, the assistant of 
Mrs. Palmer, and a member of the Arkan- 
sas board, is the architect of the Arkansas 
State building. Her design has been ac- 
cepted, and she will probably superintend 
the construction of the building. 

Each State in the Union will be allowed 
to make one exhibit in the woman's build- 
ing. The Illinois Woman's Board have 
decided to exhibit a model hospital con- 
ducted entirely by women. The display 
will be made by the women physicians 
and surgeons of Illinois and the Illinois 
training school for nurses. Women phy- 
sicians and surgeons will prescribe for 
patients and operate on them, while the 
'training school will furnish the nurses. 
Mrs. Potter Palmer has allotted three 
rooms to this exhibit, and the State Board 
has appropriated $G,000 for the mainte- 
nance and conduct of the hospital. 



alleges against general suffrage would 
apply equally to municipal suffrage; but 
he had the practical workings of munici- 
pal suffrage before his eyes, which made 
all the difference. Mo3t significant of all, 
Lady Randolph Churchill and the Mother v 
women who a few years ago published a 
remonstrance against the extension of 
Parliamentary suffrage to women, were 
careful to say that they had no objection 
to municipal suffrage, and even thought 
that its responsibilities had had a benefi- 
cial effect upon the characters of women. 
Such testimony, coming from the most 
conservative women in England, may be 
regarded as conclusive. 

Of course, the conditions in England 
are not identical with those in this coun- 
try. There is a small property qualifica- 
tion, and suffrage is limited to single wom- 
en and widows. The experience of Eng- 
land, therefore, cannot be invoked against 
the objection that suffrage would cause 
family quarrels. For that we must go to 
Wyoming, and to common sense. But 
the experience of the 200,000 women 
voters of England does fully refute the 
assertions in the "Remonstrance'' that 
suffrage would "make women unfeminine 
and combative," be a" severe and intoler- 
able burden, cause them to lose their 
influence, etc. etc. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

— ■*♦+ 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 



Facts are the best answer to remon- 
strant insinuations thatwoman suffrage in 
England has worked badly. Municipal 
suffrage was granted to the women of 
England in 1869. It proved so satisfac- 
tory that twelve years later it was ex- 
tended to the women of Scotland ; and a 
bill is now pending in Parliament, with ! tured and 



BABIES AND BALLOTS. 

I saw in a paper, not long ago, a para- 
graph like this : 

One member of a suffrage society asked 
of another, "What can be the reason that 
Mrs. Jones has lost interest in our cause?" 
"Oh, I saw the furniture wagon stop at 
her door and deliver a cradle." 
. The editor thought the item a funny 
one. He put it, with other solemn things, 
in his wit and humor column. I do not 
doubt the truth of the incident, but to 
me it is full of pathos. In these perilous 
times, when it is so difficult to carry a 
soul "through all the spilt saltpetre of 
the world," there is no more touching 
sight than a happy young mother with 
her little child, both alike innocent and 
unconscious. 

Unaware of any legal robbery which 
gives the entire ownership abd control of 
her child to another, for the present it is 
hers. She lives in it, and for it. In the 
safe corner of the secluded home, what 
harm can come to it? It is too young to 
be poisoned by the moral miasma which, 
rising from uncleansed streets and slums, 
leaves no rural corner of the world un- 
touched, and penetrates to the most cul- 
exclusive homes. It is too 



the support of the government, to extend 
the same right to the women of Ireland. 
No effort has ever been made to repeal it, 
and the system has spread through most 
of the British provinces in America and 
Australia. Mr. Gladstone says that the 
women have exercised this right "without 
detriment, and with great advantage." 
Herbert Spencer, who has gone back upon 
his belief in general suffrage for women, 
as well as upon various other progressive 
views set forth in his earlier books, still 
declares his belief in municipal woman 
suffrage. The theoretical objections he 



young to learn profanity or slang, to- 
listen to innuendoes or foolish gossip. 
It cannot read the papers, imbibe the 
irreverence of our current literature, 
or understand pessimistic philosophy. 
(Neither can anybody else, for that 
matter.) 

The child may die, and the mother 
never realize her disabilities. Probably 
it will. The great world is too busy, to 
give much time or thought to the wise 
care of mothers or babies. It is too much 
absorbed in what Mr, Grant Allen terms 
the "distmctivelv human." If the child 
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lives, the mother will sometime awaken 
to anxieties which do not trouble her now. 
She knows that sorrow, sin and death 
.are in the world ; but somehow we never 
think that evil things can happen to our 
-own. 

But the child so loved and guarded is 
not exempt. Some day it may fall into 
the snares so thickly set for young feet. 
Some awful day it may be a felon or an 
outcast, or the undertaker's wagon may 
stop at that mother's door with a casket 
which would not have been needed if our 
homes were protected as they should be 
from evil influences. 

The ballot in the mother's hand is the 
lever needed to bring the strong, pure 
love of motherhood to bear against social 
vices. What this country needs is mother- 
ing. Uncle Sam has kept house alone 
long enough. It is time for thorough 
house- cleaning and womanly care of 
neglected sons and daughters. 

A. L. Corxwall. 



Olough brought to the management of 
Newnham. She was a remarkable person, 
one of the ablest of her time. At the 
head of a ladies' college, in the middle of 
a great university for men. her position 
was singularly difficult and delicate. She 
filled it with absolutely perfect tact and 
skill. Few people have so thoroughly 
fulfilled their ideals, and left the world so 
much better for their exertions, as Miss 
Clough. 

Florence E. Kollock. 



ANNE J. CLOUGH. 



The cause of the higher education of 
women in England has just sustained a 
great loss in the death of Miss Clough, 
-at the advanced age of seventy-two. 

Miss Clough, the sister of Arthur Hugh 
Clough, the poet, so pleasantly remem- 
bered in Boston, spent her early girlhood 
in America. Returning to England, she 
engaged in teaching, which pursuit she 
followed until 1871. Then, at the request 
of Prof. Sidgwick, she came to Cam- 
bridge, and assumed charge of the five 
girl students who had come there for 
advanced studies. That was twenty-one 
years ago. To-day Newnham College, 
with its three great halls, its one hundred 
and fifty students, its fine corps of lectu- 
rers, its free access to the best instruction 
that Cambridge gives her men, testifies to 
the ability, earnestness and self-sacrifice 
of one womao for womankind. 

About twelve years ago, when an 
Association for Promoting the Education 
of Women in Oxford was formed, Miss 
Clough was called upon for counsel and 
assistance, which she ably rendered the 
new movement there. The success of her 
work at Cambridge challenged the admira- 
tion and inspired the confidence of all 
who hoped for wider opportunities for 
the education of women. So, to-day, 
in the very heart of the great university 
centres, Cambridge and Oxford, women 
not only of England, but of almost every 
civilized nation of the earth, enjoy equal 
advantages. Caps and gowns are here 
no longer king. The women come and 
go in and out of these historic lecture- 
rooms with the same sense of freedom and 
ownership as that enjoyed by the men. 
True, degrees are not granted even to the 
senior wranglers in mathematics, but the 
degree is of little value compared with 
the privilege of getting all that would 
-entitle one to it. 

The leading papers of England have 
paid the highest tribute to the memory 
and character of Miss Clough. The Lon- 
don Ifews said : 

Many countries have been governed 
-with less talent and diplomacy, less 
strength of mind and character than Miss 



be truthfully said that it is a factor in 
securing purer and better municipal gov- 
ernment. 

The Chief Justice of Kansas, and both 
of the Associate Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the State, concur in this opinion. 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Two women have lately been ordained 
to the Congregational ministry — Mrs. 
Abbie E. Hinckley over the church at 
Riceville, la., and Mrs. Abi T. Huntley 
over the church at Emery, South Dakota. 

Of Mrs. Hinckley, Miss Willard wrote 
some time since : 

When her husband was a student in the 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, she 
was wont to speak in missions in the city, 
and when he took a charge in Racine she 
did most of the pastoral work, and went 
to out-stations in his place. Some years 
ago, she was principal of a public school. 
After her husband's death, a minister of 
her denomination sent her this question : 
"Can a woman fill a man's place in 
Iowa?" At the same time he indicated a 
church that needed a pastor. Mrs. 
Hinckley quietly undertook the work, and 
is bringing up her three sons in the way 
of righteousness, one of them having 
already decided to be a minister like his 
father before him. This is a thought for 
women left as Mrs. Hinckley was, and 
who have had a somewhat similar train- 
ing. Mrs. Hinckley is a direct descendant 
of Mary Chilton, the woman who first set 
foot on Plymouth Rock. 

At the ordination of Mrs. Abi T. Hunt- 
ley, Rev. Mary E. Drake took part in the 
services. Mrs. Huntley, who was, 
brought up as a Quaker, has been engaged 
in the work of the ministry for several 
years. Her husband, Rev. S. F. Huntley, 
is pastor over the neighboring churches 
of Alexandria and Bard. Their combined 
charge is a large one, and their work suc- 
cessfully prosecuted. 



The Massachusetts Senate committee on 
education has reported a bill authorizing 
the School for Christian Workers to admit 
women as students. 

Rev. Dr. Buckley^ of the Christian Ad- 
vocate, who has steadily opposed on Scrip- 
tural grounds the admission of women to 
the Methodist Church, gets some pretty 
hard raps from his contemporaries. The 
Peninstdar Methodist wants to know how 
Dr. Buckley, who recently asked the 
prayers of all good people that Queen 
Victoria's reign may be prolonged, can 
reconcile such a request withhis interpre- 
tation of Paul's teaching concerning the 
subordination of women. — Christian Reg- 
ister. 
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WOMEN AS CITY OFFICERS. 

Under the title, "The Edgerton Hum- 
bug," the opponents of equal rights for 
women make much of the fact that two 
years ago a municipal" government of 
women was elected in a small Kansas 
town — elected as a joke, the remonstrants 
allege — and that the women declined to 
serve. This they regard as proof that 
women are not "capable of administering 
public affairs." On the other hand, Kan- 
sas women have been elected to city offices 
in Argonia, Pawnee Rock, Syracuse, 
White Cloud,* Elk Falls, Eossville, Bald- 
win, Cottonwood Falls, Oskaloosa, Kiowa, 
Hutchinson and Hepler, and have served, 
generally with good acceptance. The 
remonstrants ignore all the cities where 
the women did not resign, and mention 
only the one city where they did resign. 
If the ' friends of equal rights had done 
this, the remonstrants would have called 
it disingenuous. Of the general results 
in Kansas, the Governor of Kansas says : 

In my judgment, the action of our peo- 
ple in giving to women municipal suffrage 
has a good influence upon the politics of 
our State. The vote of the women has 
increased at each election, and it may 



"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, or In 
the world." — Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

"It Is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity."— Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Wosian's Jouesal. 
I deem It the best journal pubUshed for our work In 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Oougar. 

"The Woman's Jocrsal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
*worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and Its spirit exalted." 
—Frances E. Willard. 

"It Is the most reliable and extensive source of in- 
formation regarding what women are doing, what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia WardHoice. 

'If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
ition, the Woman's Journal is. the very best means, 
pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 



question, the Woman's Journal is. the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda <?. Wallace. 
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Mary L. Lyles, for several years a 
teacher in the public schools of College 
Point, Long Island, X. Y., has been made 
superintendent of schools there by a 
unanimous vote of the school directors. 

By the new Education Act in South 
Australia, women are made eligible as 
members of the Boards of Advice. These 
have somewhat the same functions as our 
school boards, but with less authority. 

Miss Lucy M. Fay has been elected 
member of the board of trustees of the 
Lowell (Mass.) General Hospital, to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Hiss 
Bobbins. The constitution provides that 
there shall be sis women on the board. 



Mrs. Annie Smith has retired from the 
editorship of the North Danville (Va.) 
Enterprise^ and will remove to Richmond 
to become editor-in-chief of a Southern 
magazine. Mrs. Smith is, still pressing 
her application for admission to the Vir- 
ginia bar. 

The last issue of the Atlanta, Ga., 
Weekly Journal contains an able article by 
a lady of that city, prominent in good 
works, in which she quotes words in favor 
of woman suffrage from distinguished 
men, ranging from Richard Hooker in 
1594 to Senator Hoar in 1892. 

Miss Dora H. Cook, lately appointed 
police matron in Worcester, Mass., to suc- 
ceed Mrs. H. B. Lane, resigned, is a 
native of Virginia, where her parents now 
reside. She has spent a good deal of 
time in nursing, and was connected for a 
while with the Westboro' Insane Hospital. 
She has also done some work as a nurse in 
Boston. 

Two deacons and two deaconesses were 
recently ordained with appropriate ser- 
vices and the laying on of hands at the 
Fourth Congregational Church, Hartford, 
Conn. After a year's trial, the establish- 
ment of the order of deaconesses has com- 
mended itself to this church as a neces- 
sary and most effective part of its organi- 
zation. The eight deaconesses visit the 
entire parish by districts. Last year they 
made nearly 600 calls. They hold monthly 
meetings by themselves, and meet and 
act jointly with the deacons in receiving 
members and on special call. 

Mr. Sulzer's bill appropriating $100,000 
for a women's reformatory for New York 
and Kings County has passed the Assem- 
bly. On third reading, Mr. Sulzer amended 
it so as to exclude women convicted of 
arson, burglary, manslaughter and mur- 
der. There are already two such institu- 
tions in the State, one at Hudson, the 
other, unfinished, at Albion. A third, to 
receive women from New T York and Brook- 
lyn, has long been needed. In those cities 
erring girls above sixteen are swept at 
once from station-houses into city prisons, 
the workhouse, and the penitentiary, and 
subjected to debasing contamination. The 
bill provides that law T -breaking girls and 
women between fifteen and thirty years 
of age may be committed to this institu- 
tion for a term not exceeding five years. 
It is to be hoped that the bill will speedily 
pass the Senate, and that the Governor 
will appoint women on the board of man- 
agers. 



WOMEN ON PUBLIC BOAEDS. 

Indiana takes considerable pride in the 
fact of having the only Woman's Prison 
in the world entirely controlled and con- 
ducted by women. It has attracted much 
attention from persons interested in re- 
form work, and the subject of a similar 
institution is being agitated in several 
other States. A short time ago, this 
Reformatory caught fire, and was dam- 
aged to the extent of §50,000. Great 
regret was felt, and the first questions 
were, will the Legislature appropriate 
money to rebuild, and what shall be done 
with the 200 inmates until this body meets, 
a year hence? To the surprise and grati- 
fication of everybody, however, it was 
discovered that the building was insured 
for the full amount of the damage, and 
that all that was necessary to be done was 
for the board of managers to collect the 
insurance and commence rebuilding. This 
has already been done. There was uni- 
versal commendation by press and people 
of the sagacity of the women who have 
the business management of the prison. 

The Indianapolis Evening Xeics, the 
most widely circulated paper in the State, 
said editorially : 

The AVomairs Reformatory is the only 
public building in the State that carries 
any insurance, and it is the only one in 
whose control women have any voice. 
The prudence and foresight and careful 
management of women in the home is uni- 
versally conceded, and our public institu- 
tions are only homes on a large scale. It 
would be an advantage in many respects 
to have a representation of women on the 
boards of all of them. """ "" " J - 1 - 
qual: 
do, i . 

demand for a combination of the two in 
the management of all charitable, reform- 
atory and penal institutions. 

Ida A. Harper. 



most important financial undertakings of 
the club was the raising of £40,000 for the 
industrial school for boys, located at Glen- 
w r ood, a short distance from Chicago. 
The club occupies handsome rooms, and 
the receptions occasionally given are 
brilliant social affairs. This organization 
commands the respect of the entire com- 
munity, and when important philanthropic 
work is to be undertaken, its good offices 
are invariablv solicited. P. M. A. 



STUDY FOR KANSAS AUXILIARIES. 

1. Music, Battle Hymn of the Republic. 

2. Roll-call, with quotations on patri- 
otism. 

3. Reading of a paper on "Patriotism," 
in which may be embodied the following 
thoughts : 

The true definition of patriotism. It 
should be an unselfish sentiment, prompt- 
ing every civil act. It is not partisanship. 
The nearer a people approach to freedom, 
the truer their patriotism. Why? The 
home the best school of patriotism, and 
the instilling into young minds love of 
country and a desire to make it better an 
imperative duty. Compare the patriotism " 
of our voters and our disfranchised class. 
The just discharge of our duty in local 
affairs is as true patriotism as that which 
finds its way into battle. Woman's patri- 
otism now should be displayed in a zealous 
fulfilment of her duties in municipal and 
school elections and administration. 

If desired, other thoughts upon this 
subject may be solicited from the mem- 
bers at the close of this paper. 



CHICAGO WOMAN'S CLUB. 



4. A canvass of the different offices to 

There are certain I ^ e fined at the ensuing election in your~ 

alities which women possess and men l. t and a thorough understanding of the 

^ ^ ^JS^ SfE*? ,5 1 duties of the officers. Then a careful dis- 

cussion of the various issues, and the can- 
didates most likely to discharge the official 
duties, together with some plan of work 
for election day. Being the last meeting - 
before the spring elections, it is important 
that this discussion take place, and that it 
be made general. 

In case election work should be so press- 
ing as to necessitate the postponement of 
[ this study until another meeting, a good 
substitute for No. 4 would be the reading 
of a poem or oration from one of our 
American patriots, a biographical sketch 
of some woman noted for patriotic service T . 
or a paper upon "Women of Our Wars." 
Laura M. Joiens, 



The Chicago Woman's Club has 475 active 
and five honorary members. At the recent 
annual meeting, Mrs. J. R. Prindle, on 
behalf of the reform committee, recom- 
mended the separation of the infirmary and 
poor house atDunning. Mrs. R.C.Clowry , 
of the philanthropic committee, spoke of 
the marked improvement during the year 
in the management of the jails and pris- 
ons of the city. The committee on art 
recommended the foundation of an art 
scholarship, and announced that $11,500 
had been raised for art education. Mrs. 
F. W. Parker, of the committee on educa- 
tion, recommended the inclusion of indus- 
trial training in the curriculum of the 
lower grades of the public schools. She 
also recommended a better enforcement 
of the compulsory school law. The Chil- 
dren's Aid Department reported having 
clothed 320 children during the year. 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson was elected 
president. 

5f this club, Mrs. Antoinette V. Wake- 
man, in an article on "Wonien-s Organi- 
zations in Chicago," in the March Chau- 
tauquan, says : 



Elizabeth F. Hopkins, I Com. 
May Bei/levieee-Brown, J 



It supports a free kindergarten; was 

instrumental in having police matrons 

placed in the jail ; and was first to move 

- ' in the matter of having women placed on 

the city Board of Education. One of the 



Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell has been 
again appointed on the New York State- 
Board of Charity. 

Rev. Dr. Leon Harrison, in a recent 
lecture at Temple Israel on "Woman's 
Place" in the modern world, said: 
"Throw r open the doors, remove the bar- 
riers, ignore prejudice, give up the bur- 
densome affectations of gallantry, and let 
the race be to the swift and the battle to 
the strong. Woman inherits disabilities, 
and is born into an atmosphere of con- 
straints. To change this state of affairs, 
her judgment must be educated; her saga- 
city and foresight must not end where- 
private life begins. The foundation 
stone of the State is the hearth-stone, but- 
the nucleus of the State is the mother.'- 
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WOMEN IN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. 

The last report of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commissioners, lately submitted to Con- 
gress, shows that a much larger propor- 
tion of women than of men succeed in 
passing the examinations. In the exam- 
inations for copyists' places, only one 
woman out of six failed, while half the 
men failed. For clerkships in the classi- 
fied departmental service, every third man 
examined failed, and every fourth woman. 
In the higher examinations, where spe- 
cial legal or scientific knowledge is re- 
quired, most of the women examined 
passed, and most of the men failed. Even 
in so difficult an examination as that for 
pomological clerk in the Department of 
Agriculture, the four men who were ex- 
amined failed, while out of the four wom- 
en examined three passed ; and for vege- 
table pathologist, two women (all that 
were examined) passed, while two of the 
three men examined failed . The New York 
Evening JPost, which gives a full and inter- 
esting analysis of the report, says : 
"Lumping all the examinations together, 
the women did more than twice as well 
as the men. They did not do so well in 
the matter of appointments, however, for 
out of 1,152 made from those who had 
successfully passed, only 323 were women. 
The appointing power is apt to prefer 
men." 



PRANCES E. WILLARD. 

Frances Elizabeth Willard was born 
Sept. 28, 1839, in Churchville, New York, 
fourteen miles west of Rochester. She 
was the fourth of five children, of whom 
three survive. A welcome and beloved 
child, a merry, j-omping girl, a happy 
student, an eminent teacher, a tireless 
traveller, a temperance advocate and organ- 
izer, an active force in politics, — her career 
has been a varied and eventful one. It 
has been her mission to bridge the chasm 
which separated the women of the 
churches from the wish for the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship, and to 
lead the great host of temperance workers 
to desire and demand the ballot. Miss 
Willard has marshalled the womanhood 
of America in support of temperance, 
social purity and home protection. 

In 1853, less than forty years ago, Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown was refused admis- 
sion as a delegate to the World's Temper- 
ance Convention in New York City, be- 
cause she was a woman. In 1878, twenty- 



five years later, the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union voted not to 
indorse woman suffrage as a temperance 
measure. But in 1879, at Indianapolis, it 
chose Frances Willard its president, and 
to-day it makes the effort to secure politi- 
cal equality for women a part of its 
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FKAXCES K. WILLARH, 

recognized work, with a National Super- 
intendent of Franchise in charge of that 
department, and with State Superintend- 
ents of Franchise in thirty-five States and 
Territories. 

At the age of fifty-three, Miss Wil- 
lard seems likely to have still before her 
twenty-five years of vigorous work. With 
the added wisdom of experience and the 
power of a national reputation, and with 
a following of nearly 200,000 women lov- 
ingly devoted to her, let us hope that she 
will be able so to train and organize the 
womanhood of the nation as to make 
irresistible its demand for legal and politi- 
cal equality. h. B. B. 

TO WOMEN'S ORGANIZATIONS. 

The Board of Lady Managers is contem- 
plating bringing out for the World's Fair 
an encyclopedia of the organizations con- 
ducted by women, not only in the United 
States, but in the world. They are very 
anxious to secure a full and correct list. 
Will the president of every such organi- 
zation send to us, at once, the name and 
address of the organization that she repre- 
sents? Send to Helen M. Barker, 409 
Rand-McNally Building, Chicago, HI. By 
order of the President of the Board of Lady 
Managers, Bertha M. H. Palmer. 



^Ye are our own worst and most dan- 
gerous society when we are in trouble. — 
Celia P. Woolley. 

Unlimited good humor is one of the 
chief requisites of all good government, 
whether of one's self, a nursery, or a coun- 
try. — Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant. . 



Mrs. Jennie R. Smith, of Litchfield, 
Me., has been nominated a trustee of the 
Maine Insane Hospital by Gov. Burleigh. 

Miss Addie M. Stevens, of Concord, 
N. H., has been registered as a skilled 
pharmacist. She is the first woman in the 
State to qualify for this position. 

In the public schools of Toledo, O., 
male teachers in the elementary grades 
receive $77 per month, women §49 per 
month. In the high school, the men re- 
ceive §130 per month, the women $70 per 
month. 

Miss Esther C. Feye has taught a pri- 
vate school for children in Belfast, Me., 
for thirty years. Her little school-house 
is described as a quaint, cosy, old-fash- 
ioned place, with the stars and stripes 
floating over it. 

Mrs. Myra Beadwell, who has for 
more than twenty years been editor of the 
Chicago Legal iVeirs, has been admitted to 
practise before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, on motion of Attorney- 
General Miller. She took the oath in that 
body on March 28. 

Miss Emily Healy, of Washington, has 
invented a process for gilding china. Geo. 
Kunz, an authority in such matters, says 
that this particular way of applying gold 
to china is an entirely new art. Speci- 
mens of Miss Healy's work are shown at 
Tiffany's, in New York. 

At a meeting of the Reformed Episcopal 
Social Union of Boston, held last Monday 
evening, "Qualifications of Citizenship" 
were discussed, the principal speakers 
being Charles Letts, William Foster, and 
Mr. Adams. The general tenor of their 
remarks was that education and morality 
should be the basis, without distinction 
of sex or creed. 

Miss Frances R. Morse has been ap- 
pointed by Mayor Matthews a member of 
the board of overseers of the poor of Bos- 
ton, for three years. Miss Morse is well 
known in charity work, and was recom- 
mended to the mayor by many persons 
identified with such work. The Board 
of Aldermen have not yet acted upon her 
appointment. 

Mrs. Livekmore gave an address at 
the second annual meeting of the National 
Christian League for Social Purity, held 
in New York March 28, in the parlors of 
Mrs. E. B. Grannis, editor of the Church 
Union. Several hundred persons were 
present. Forty clergymen had been in- 
vited, and most of them came. The League 
takes the strongest ground in favor of 
suffrage for women. Among the subjects 
considered were the bills now pending in 
the New York Legislature in regard to a 
House of Detention for women, municipal 
lodging-houses, and to prohibit the gov- 
ernors of reformatories where minors are 
sent from giving tobacco to the minors 
under their charge. Mrs. Livermore U 
one of the directors of the League. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE STATES. 

You ask for corrections of your list of 
States allowing school suffrage to women. 
Delaware and Oklahoma should be omitted. 
Delaware limits school suffrage to those 
"qualified to vote for a representative in 
the General Assembly," who, of course, are 
male voters.* As to Oklahoma, I am 
afraid I am originally responsible for that 
error. In a published article a year ago, 
I stated that Oklahoma had just granted 
municipal suffrage to women. As the 
volume of Territorial laws was not then 
in print, I relied upon that very uncer- 
tain support, a newspaper item. Within 
a week I have examined the volume of 
Laws of Oklahoma, and find that women 
have no right whatever to vote in that 
Territory. 

The list which I give below is, I am 
sure, absolutely correct. For more than 
a year I have made a special investiga- 
tion of this very point. As there are now 
forty-four States and sis Territories, each 
turning out annually or biennially one or 
more volumes of laws, besides the compi- 
lations of Public Laws or General Stat- 
utes, it has been necessary to examine 
thoroughly about three hundred volumes 
of laws. I have copies, dates and refer- 
ences of every school suffrage law that 
has ever been passed in the United States, 
with its amendments, if any. I am confi- 
dent that the list is accurate. 

Kansas gave municipal suffrage in 1887, 
and Montana tax-payers" suffrage in its 
Constitution of 18S9. 

I give the date of the passage of the 
original law in each State. In some 
instances there have been later amend- 
ments, to cure defects in the original law. 
Where not specified, the law w T as passed 
by act of the Legislature. It will be seen 
that there are twenty-one States only that 
allow women to vote on school matters, 
or, strictly speaking, twentj- States and 
one Territory : 

1. Kentucky, 1845 (widows). 

2. Kansas, 1S61 (Constitution). 

3. Michigan, 1875. 

4. Colorado, 1876 (Constitution). 

5. Minnesota, 1S75 (Constitution), and 
Law of 1877. 

6. Xew Hampshire, IS 78. 

7. Oregon, 1878. 

« 8. Massachusetts, 1879. 
9. Vermont, 1880. 

10. New York, 1880. 

11. Nebraska, 1883. 

12. Wisconsin, 1885. 

13. Washington, 1SS6. 

14. North Dakota, 1SS7, and Constitu- 
tion of 1SS9. 

15. South Dakota, 1887, and Constitu- 
tion of 1889. 

16. Idaho, 1887. and Constitution of 
1889. 

17. Montana, . 1887, and Constitution of 
1S89. 

18. Arizona, 1887. 

19. New Jersey, 1887. 

20. Illinois, 1891. 

* Women have school suffrage in Wilmington, 
Del., provided they are propertv owners and 
pay school taxes. In the Annuaf Minutes of the 
Delaware W. C. T. U. for 1891, the State Super- 
intendent of Franchise, Mrs. M. S. Cranston, 
mentions the number of women who had voted 
at the last school election in Wilmington. The 
law was passed three years asro.— Ed. Woman's 
Column. 



21. Wyoming, 1869, with full suffrage 
and Constitution, 1889. 

In at least seven more States women 
may be school officers, though they can- 
not vote. These are : 

1.. Rhode Island, Constitution of 1842. 

2. Pennsylvania, Constitution of 1874. 

3. Iowa/lS70. 

4. California, 18S0. 

5. Louisiana, Constitution of 1880. 

6. Indiana, 1881. 

7. Connecticut, 1887. 
In these seven States, women hold office 

by force of some special act of law. 

In Missouri, I think, and also in Maine, 
women have been allowed to hold such 
offices by a liberal construction of the 
common law. In such cases, wdiere the 
power is exercised by force of the unwrit- 
ten or common law, it is hard to give 
authorities for the statement. One would 
have to inspect personally the list of 
every school board in such a State, to 
know whether women were holding office, 
in order to assert positively that they 
could do so. — Mary A. Greene, Counsellor- 
at-Law, in Woman's Journal. 



IRISHMEN IN IRELAND- WOMEN IN 
AMERICA. 

The following article appeared a few 
days ago in the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

I read with much interest the article of 
your correspondent in a late number of 
the Advertiser against Irish home rule, and 
your editorial reply in favor of it. In 
your reply you say, as regards suffrage: 
"Ireland has a slight advantage over Scot- 
land, and a slightly greater advantage over 
England.-' You add that "the require- 
ments for the right of suffrage are the 
same throughout the United Kingdom." 
Hence it appears that Irishmen in Ireland 
have precisely the same right to vote that 
Scotchmen and Englishmen have. You 
give the facts and figures to show this. 

While. Irishmen have equal political 
rights with all other men in the United 
Kingdom, and while they have 103 mem- 
bers of Parliament, which is a good fight- 
ing force, the plea of the Advertiser was 
still for additional rights for Ireland. 
This plea has the support of many other 
American papers. 

Xow, I do not wish to express any opin- 
ion in regard to the rights of Irishmen in 
Ireland. They should have justice. I do 
wish to state the case of women in 
America in contrast with that of Irishmen 
in Ireland. I do this in the hope that 
newspapers which urge the plea for Ireland 
may be moved to second the plea of 
women. 

There are 20,000,000 women in the 
United States. This number is greater by 
many millions than the whole population 
of Ireland. Irishmen in Ireland are vot- 
ers. They are represented in Parliament 
by men of their own choice. But in the 
United States, with the single exception 
of Wyoming, w^omenhave no votes either 
for members of their State Legislatures or 
for members of Congress. Hence they 
have no representatives in either of those 
bodies. The Irishman in Ireland is 
in Parliament. He presents his own 
cause. He is heard by those who 



are to vote on it. Women in America 
have no such right. They cannot sit in 
any legislative body, either to speak or to 
vote for their own interests. 

Women in America have pleaded for 
forty years in vain for their right to vote. 
What Irishman in Ireland has a grievance 
so great and so far reaching in its hateful 
effects as that of the disfranchisement of 
women in the United States? 

The law touches and settles every great 
interest of women, their right to buy and 
sell, to will and to deed, their right to 
their children, their right to their prop- 
erty, on what conditions marriage and 
divorce shall occur. All these are settled 
by law, and women are denied the right 
to vote in regard to any one of them. 
Have Irishmen in Ireland wrongs like 
these'? Women may be lined, imprisoned, 
taxed and hung, with no jury trial of their 
peers, and still without votes. 

Jefferson Davis had his right to vote 
taken away as the worst punishment the 
government could inflict upon him. He 
was degraded to the political level of 
women. 

The newspapers that urge the claims of 
Irishmen in Ireland can render essential 
service for the relief of women in the 
United States if they will state the case of 
women and urge legislators to secure such 
measure of political rights as is within 
their power. The Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture can give the women of this State the 
right to vote in city and town elections, 
and for presidential electors. To that 
extent, at least, it can approximate the 
larger justice which is now secured to 
Irishmen in Ireland. We hope they will 
do it. Lucy Stoxe. 



A BANQUET BY COLLEGE WOMEN. 

The recent banquet of the Allgemehie 
Studentinnen Verein in Zurich at the 
house of Dr. Emilie Kemp in was a suc- 
cess. Of all the. banquets of college 
women I have attended, I believe this 
was the most interesting. There were 
ladies present from Switzerland and Ger- 
many, America and England, Norway 
and Russia and Austria, Italy and Brazil. 
Several professors* wives and other ladies 
of Zurich attended. All was beautifully 
ordered, and the most cordial feeling of 
good fellowship prevailed. In Europe 
the toasts are given between the courses, 
and after the speech comes a general 
promenade of people all about the room, 
in order that every glass may be clinked 
against every other glass. This makes a 
delightful relaxation of mind and muscle, 
which is a combination greatly conducive 
to good spirits. 

The president of the Verein made the 
first speech, proposing Dr. Kempin, which 
was received with enthusiasm. Dr. Kem- 
pin responded, and proposed the Univer- 
sity Board and professors that had been 
friendly to the women students; the 
women students themselves, without 
whose previous presence and efforts no 
woman could have become a privat-docmt ; 
and the career of the women of the 
United States, who, by their independent 
achievements, had given hope to the 
women of other lands. As a stranger 
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from over seas, the president of the 
Terein was so kind as to ask me to speak 
also, which I was glad to do, because I 
could with an honest heart not only join 
in celebrating that brave woman, Mrs. 
Kempin, but also give the highest praise 
to the earnest and charming women stu- 
dents themselves. Then it does give me a 
thrill of exquisite glee to see the lifted eye- 
brows when the story is told of the forty- 
eight thousand women in colleges and 
universities in America, of the fifteen 
hundred in the Association of Collegiate 
Alumna 1 , and of what these women are 
doing for science and for — housekeeping ! 
It sounds to them like a fairy tale, and 
it is a delight to bring such a gospel. I 
expressed a hope that they would form 
such a society here, and unite the college 
-women of Europe also in a union of sym- 
pathy and effort with which even across 
seas we might clasp hands, and proposed 
iis a toast the "chorgeisf- among women. 
The idea seemed to please them. Dr. 
Kempin spoke again in favor, and, during 
the following courses, there were excited 
little groups of ladies here and there, 
much leaving of places to consult, and 
finally a Frau Professor who has taken 
her degree at the University rose to say 
that the six ladies present who could 
rightfully belong to such a Yerein had 
now founded one by establishing the ele- 
ments of an organization which would be 
developed later. It was suggested that 
the Swiss universities should be asked to 
form similar associations, which should 
unite with this, and that Paris, London, 
Cambridge, Oxford and other university 
centres should be asked to affiliate. The 
company broke up at eleven o'clock amid 
the greatest good feeling and enthusiasm. 
Martha Foote Crow. 



IN THE COLLEGES. 



Eev. Marion Mtirdock and Miss Flor- 
ence Buck pay the following tribute to 
the Meadville (Pa.) Unitarian Theologi- 
cal School, where they are now studying : 

This institution deserves the attention 
of women everywhere, because of the cor- 
dial reception it gives to women students, 
and its attitude on all questions relating 
to the interests of the feminine as well as 
the masculine part of the race. In all 
respects women have here the same con- 
sideration and advantages that men 
receive. While Harvard Divinity School 
still bolts its doors against the repeated 
applications of members of our sex, this 
school swings wide its portals, and bids 
us welcome. And a royal welcome it is ! 
.... To the women students it is a great 
encouragement to know that women are 
lending a hand toward raising the Mead- 
ville Endowment Fund. 

The La Grange Female College, La 
Grange, Ga., is promised §10,000 by Col. 
William S. Witham, of Anniston, Ala., on 
condition that the board of trustees raise 
S5,000. With this fund it is proposed to 
build an annex for the purpose of educat- 
ing preachers' daughters, orphans, or 
wholly dependent girls of Troup County 
only. 

On March 4, services were held in 
Memorial Hall Chapel of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, Evanston, 111., in memory of 
Mrs. Eliza Garrett, founder and chief ben- 
efactress of the school, the day being the 



anniversary of her birth. An appropriate 
hymn, composed and read by Mrs. Emily 
Huntington Miller, Dean of the Woman's 
College, was sung by the audience. Prof. 
Francis Bradley read a short biographi- 
cal sketch. Addresses were made by 
Lady Henry Somerset and Miss Willard. 
Lady Somerset thought it something 
unique to find in a theological seminary 
so much breadth of opinion and spirit that 
women were asked to be the speakers 
upon Founder's Day, and were seated on 
the platform side by side with learned 
professors. In England such a thing 
would never be thought of. 

The annual published by the senior 
class of Wellesley College will this year 
differ somewhat from those of former 
years, the principal feature being a collec- 
tion of Wellesley songs, with words and 
music in full. 

Vassar College has lately been enriched 
by two new scholarships of six thousaud 
dollars each, one presented by Mrs. Eli 
Perry of Albany, N. Y., and the other by 
Mrs. Emily I. Eckert of Philadelphia. 

The Women's College of the Western 
Preserve University at Cleveland, O., has 
been given an endowment of $50,000 by 
John L. Woods of that city, in memory of 
his late wife, Emily A. Woods. The gift 
will be used at once for the employment 
of the full quota of professors to equip 
the college thoroughly. The Woman's 
College now has between §250,000 and 
§300,000, and two new buildings are in 
progress. 

The public exercises at the laying of the 
corner stone of the §70,000 Natural His- 
tory building of the co-educational Uni- 
versity of Illinois were held on March 9. 

On the evening of March 10, Lady Henry 
Somerset and Miss Willard addressed the 
young women of the college in Evanston, 
111. Two hundred and fourteen of these 
were present, each with a white ribbon 
worn in various fashions, by some on the 
shoulder, by some as a tie, by others at- 
tached to the watch-chain, etc. Flags, 
English and American, were draped in 
the handsome chapel: bouquets of lilies 
and other flowers were presented, and 
Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller, Dean of 
the College, introduced the speakers in her 
most graceful style. 

President Harper, of the new Chicago 
University, has invited Professor G. H 
Palmer of Harvard, and Mrs. Alice Free- 
man Palmer, to come to Chicago as mem- 
bers of the faculty. A salary of §7000 
was offered to Prof. Palmer, and one of 
§3000, afterwards raised to §5000, to Mrs. 
Palmer. F. M. A. 



TO WOMEN'S CLUBS. - 

In order to secure largely-reduced rates 
for delegates to the coming biennial meet- 
ing of the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs, to be held in Chicago, it is needful 
to learn about how many are likely, in 
different capacities, to attend from west 
of New England. 

Will each club east of Ohio and west of 
New England send at once the number 
who will probably attend, to Mrs. Char- 
lotte Emerson Brown, East Orange, 
N. J.? Will all clubs west of New York 
State and Pennsylvania send the same 
information to Mrs. William Thayer 
Brown, 4637 Greenwood Avenue, Chicago, 
111. "? Will each club respond at once, and 
give the largest number likely to go in 
any capacity? 

Charlotte Emerson Brows. 
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"Women voted at the recent school board 
elections in the State of Washington. 

The names of 233 new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column were received last 
week. 

The sooner we see the value of begin- 
nings—that we can put bunglers and 
botchers anywhere else better than in 
nursery, kindergarten and primary schools 
(there are no three places in the uni- 
verse so big with fate!), the sooner we 
shall arrive at better results.— Kate Doug- 
as Wig gin. 



"It is the very best paper for Tvomen."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper in the "United States, or In 
the world." — Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It Is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— .Ret?. Anna H. Share. 

"It is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity."— Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Womas's Journal. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Qougar. 

"The Woman's •Journal has long been mj outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is p\ire and its spirit exalted." 
— Frances E Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in 
formation regarding what women are doing.what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 



"If any one wishes to be Informed on the woman 

Question, the Woman's Journal is the very bestmeans. 
t is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
Its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe In 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 
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The second police matron in Brooklyn, 
X. Y., was appointed last week. 

Are women who can win votes un- 
worthy to cast votes themselves?— Laura 
Clay. 

Dr. Jennie McCowen has been re- 
elected for a third term as secretary of 
the Academy of Natural Sciences at 
Davenport, la. 

The youngest member of the Political 
Equality Club in Jamestown, jST. Y., is a 
lad of eleven years, son of one of the mem- 
bers. He is a useful and enthusiastic 
member. 

Professor John Gardiner, who is a 
graduate of the University of London, 
and fills the chair of Biologj T in the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, takes strong ground 
in favor of the equality of men and 
women. 

The school suffrage bill has not been 
defeated in Kentucky. An erroneous 
statement to that effect was clipped from 
a Kentucky exchange ; but the President 
of the Kentucky Equal Rights Associa- 
tion writes us that the bill has not yet 
been acted upon. 

The Women's Hospital Association of 
Memphis, Tenn., has been enabled, by a 
gift of property valued at $5,000 from 
Mr. Hugh Brinkley, to open the Lucy 
Brinkley Hospital for women, and a Free 
Dispensary at 106 Washington Street. 
Mrs. W. J. Crawford is president of the 
Association, and Mrs. G. W. McRae, secre- 
tary. 

The Woman's Christian Association of 
Memphis, Tenn., publishes an excellent 
monthly, the Gleaner. It gives reports 
of the work of the Association, the 
Woman's Exchange, the Women's Hos- 
pital Association, the Free Kindergarten 
Association, and other worthy enterprises 
conducted by women in that city. Mrs. 
Angus Campbell is editor. 

At the second annual meeting of the 
Arizona Press Association, lately held in 
Phoenix, Mrs. L. C. Hughes was elected 
an honorary member ; and the president, 
L. C. Hughes, editor of the Tucson 
Weekly Star, made an able appeal for a 
higher standard of Journalism, a larger 
self-respect, and a more brotherly spirit 
among the newspaper fraternity. 

The new Probate and Succession Acts, 
which have just come into force in South 
Australia, provide that in case of a man 
dying intestate the widow shall have five 
hundred pounds from the estate before 
any division of the property is made, and 
that she shall be entitled to the widow's 
proportion of one-third from the remain- 
der of the estate. Thus another step in 
favor of the equitable claims of women 
has been made. By the new Education 
Act women have been made eligible for 
seats on the Boards of Advice which exer- 
cise local authority over the public schools. 
The same act provides for free education. 
The postmaster-general of New South 
Wales, in reply to a deputation of women, 
said that while he was not in favor of 
woman suffrage in general, he did favor 
giving them a vote on the question of 
local option, and would seek to do so in 
the bill he is about to introduce. 



INJUSTICE TO TEACHERS. 

The Board of Control of Philadelphia 
having declared Miss Margaret T. Sherry 
ineligible to the office of supervising prin- 
cipal of a mixed grammar school in that 
city because of her sex, Miss Sherry has 
appeared in the court of common pleas 
and asked for a writ of alternative manda- 
mus to compel the board to confirm her 
election. She asserts that, under the by- 
laws of the board, the controllers have no 
power to exclude her from the office of 
supervising principal to which she has been 
duly elected, and that the action of the 
board is in violation of the State constitu- 
tion, which provides that "women twenty- 
one years of age and upwards shall be 
eligible to any office of control or manage- 
ment under the school laws of the State." 
It seems that the Board of Education has 
made a rule expressly reserving the prin- 
cipalships of boys' grammar schools and 
mixed schools of this grade, to be filled 
by men 011I3', in order to open positions 
for the young men graduates of the new 
School of Pedagogy ; but in the rule pro- 
viding for supervising principal, the 
words "he or she" are used in defining the 
eligibility of candidates. Such is the 
determination to exclude women, how- 
ever, that, if other ways fail, the Board 
will regrade the school so as to leave Miss 
Sherry without a position. 

A letter to the Woman's Journal from a 
woman who is now principal of a large 
public school in Philadelphia, says: 
" Of late years, most of the new schools 
in Philadelphia have been organized 
with mixed grades of boys and girls 
from the lowest to the highest division, 
and this new T rule will virtually exclude 
women from the control of girls as well 
as boj T s, between the ages of ten and four- 
teen years. The Xormal Alumnse Asso- 
ciation has protested against the discrimi- 
nation, and asks that all the positions be 
open to both men and women at equal pay, 
the 'fittest' surviving." 



many nights playing poker, and devote «a 
many hours to foot ball, base ball and 
other physical sports as the men feel 
called upon to do, perhaps the award of 
honors and prizes w T ould be less dispro- 
portionate. It is because men have so 
many more social and athletic duties to 
perform, don't you see. In this new ad- 
vance, Yale is not making any hazardous 
experiment. She is simply following the 
line of development pursued in the great 
English universities with satisfactory re- 
sults. 

♦♦> . 

AN AETEKNOON WITH THE BIEDS. 

Mrs. Kate Tryon will give one of her 
delightful illustrations of bird life at 
the Women's Educational and Industrial 
Union Hall, 264 Boylston Street, Satur- 
day, April 9, at 3 P.'M. 

Our native birds will be brought vividly 
before the audience by means of pictures, 
reproductions of their songs, and byllrs. 
Tryon's interesting account of their habiU 
and habitations. No more instructive 
entertainment could be imagined than this 
original method by which Mrs. Tryon 
brings the results of years of study before 
her hearers. Tickets for sale at the 
Woman's Journal Office, Woman's Yoia 
Office, and Womnen's Union. Adults, 55 
cents ; children, 25 cents. 



WOMEN AS COLLEGE STUDENTS. 



In regard to the scholarships and fellow- 
ships lately thrown open by Yale to grad- 
uates of all colleges, irrespective of sex, 
the New York Voice says : 

If the results of co-education else- 
where are any indication, a goodly share 
of those scholarships and fellowships will 
fall to the graduates of the women's col- 
leges. Co-education may not have con- 
vinced all its opponents, but it has at least 
conquered them. The decision of the 
Tale faculty w^as almost unanimous, and 
it renders almost inevitable similar action 
on the part of its rivals. The capacity of 
women to receive and to impart the high- 
est education has been so amply demon- 
strated as to be almost humiliatino- at 
times to the sterner sex— an appellation, 
by the way, that might be faeetiouslv 
construed to mean the hindermost sex"' 
Scientists have told us that the brain of 
woman is on the average an ounce or so 
lighter than that of man, yet, despite this 
the number of honors and prizes that she 
has proceeded to capture whenever ad- 
mitted to equal educational chances w T ith 
men has been surprising. But after all 

^l™ 6 ™^? ? een 5 a * di capped in the 
race. If the lady students had to «moke 
as many cigarettes and cigars, drink as 
many brandy smashes, stay up late *o 



IN "CEYLON'S BALMY ISLE." 

The Ceylon Independent contains ia j 
account of an open air meeting held in the \ 
grounds of the Sangamitta girls 1 school i 
in honor of "the two recently arrived ladj] 
lecturers," Dr. Alice B. Stockham and Dr. \ 
Emma Brainerd Ryder. There wasul 
immense gathering. The principal of the .) 
school, Mrs. Higgins, presided. ift>j 
woman had ever before presided overi^ 
public meeting in Ceylon. She opened \ 
the meeting with a short address, audi 
called upon the High Priest Suniangala, f 
the chief Abbot of the Buddhists, where- j 
upon the venerable monk made aninipreH 
sive oration in Sinhalese on education, j 
Dr. Stockham then addressed the meet-] 
ing, followed by Dr. Ryder. Both] 
praised the work of the girls' school, and I 
spoke encouragingly of the woman move- i 
ment in Ceylon for education and better j 
conditions, under the leadership of Sirs. ] 
Higgins. Dr. Stockham dwelt on the j 
advantages of the kindergarten system I 
for children, and Dr. Ryder told of the j 
Bombay Sorosis and suggested the forma- j 
tion of a branch in Ceylon. f. ai. a. j 



A Woman's Exchange has lately been 
established in Natchez, Miss. 

The Midyear Conference of the offe 
of the Association for the Advancement 
Women was held in Washington, D. C, 
in the Wimodaughsis parlors, on March 
24th. It w T as well attended, pleasant 
and harmonious. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
presided. Mrs. Howe, with the secretin 
Mrs. Elizabeth Lord TifFt, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., and the treasurer, Mrs. H. L. T. Vol- 
cott, were appointed a committee to set- 
tle and report definitely the time and 
place for the coming Congress, ffiieh 
will be made known about the middle of 
April. New Haven, Conn., and Memphis 
Tenn., were both proposed. 
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THE REASON WHY. 

A Montana paper says : 

Let woman accept her destiny. If 
she fills the position assigned her in the 
economy of nature, she is indeed a noble 
creature. No man wants to think of his 
mother or his wife as a political striker 
or a ward politician. The thought is 
revolting to him. 

It might be added that no sensible wo- 
man wants to think of her husband as a 
political striker or a ward politician of the 
sort here implied, and that it is revolting 
to clear-headed and patriotic women to 
see their country so largely governed by 
politicians of that stripe. That is one 
reason why women want to vote, and why 
politicians of the baser sort are so unwil- 
ling to have them do it. 



PROTECTION OE WIVES. > 

On Wednesday morning of this week, 
the daily papers reported the murder of a 
woman by her husband in Lawrence, 
Mass. With conspicuous headlines it 
was told that "he had often threatened to 
end her existence," that "the woman lived 
in constant fear for her life," etc. Now 
her fear was realized. Her husband had 
murdered her. 

Such announcements are of frequent 
occurrence. So are those of "aggravated 
assaults" upon wives. So frequent have 
these become of late years that the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
petitioned the Legislature this year, as it 
has done before, to provide by statute 
that, whenever a husband is convicted by 
any court of an aggravated assault upon 
his wife, the court, on her application, 
shall have power to authorize her to live 
separate from her husband, and to enjoin 
him not to visit her without her consent, 
and to give her the custody of any of her 
minor children, and to order him to pay 
to the court, or the overseers of the poor, 
such weekly sum as may be reasonable 
for the support of her and of her minor 
children, or pass such other act as may 
better protect wives from personal injury. 

But the Legislature found the matter 
difficult, and reported "inexpedient to 
legislate." The police say that at least five 
hundred cases of "aggravated assaults" 
upon women come to their knowledge 
every year. They say there are probably 
as many more that do not come to their 
knowledge. The wives fear to complain. 
Hence it is evident that the present laws 
do not give adequate protection. The 



courts often give the lightest possible sen- 
tence. One brutal man gouged out one of 
his wife's eyes, and later drove an awl 
through the other eye, leaving her wholly 
blind. He was sentenced to nine months 
in the State prison. 

In Taunton, Mass., Feb. 9, Michael 
O'Connor, of Fall River, kicked and 
pounded his wife to death. He was sen- 
tenced to two years in the house of correc- 
tion. In Plymouth, one week later, two 
men who were guilty of "breaking and 
entering" were sentenced, one to eleven 
years and the other to six years in the 
State prison. Of so much less importance 
is the murder of a wife than is the break- 
ing and entering of a house. 

It is a very serious matter that the 
wives of brutal men have so little protec- 
tion. Will they ever be adequately pro- 
tected until women help make the laws? 
Lucy Stone. 



MELTING SNOW-DRIFTS. 

George William Curtis, in Harper-s 
Weekly j comments upon Yale's new de- 
parture as follows : 

The decision of Yale University to 
admit women to post-graduate courses, 
with the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
is both unexpected and gratifying. Yale 
is always supposed to be enveloped in a 
cloud of conservatism, and the present 
action was unanticipated. It is really a 
decision to establish post-graduate co-edu- 
cation. 

It is pleasant to think that this wise 
action is distinctively American. Nowhere 
at any time in the history of the world 
has there been such essential respect for 
women as in this country. It is true that 
many unequal laws still linger, but they 
are belated snowdrifts under the sun of 
May. There is steady progress in w T hat 
is described by a phrase which has been 
very distasteful to many excellent per- 
sons — the enfranchisement of women. 
But the phrase describes the fact. They 
have been constantly enfranchised by the 
repeal of unequal laws and by the modifi- 
cation of unjust customs. 

Even the' particular movement which 
has been most disagreeable to many most 
excellent women, the movement for the 
equal suffrage of women, advances stead- 
ily. Their suffrage in school elections has 
been generally legalized. At this moment 
bills for municipal suffrage for women are 
pending in several States, and there is a 
constantly increasing favor for such bills 
in every Legislature where they are pre- 
sented unencumbered with other issues. 
The stock protests against them, as 
against every reform, are weaker and 
weaker, because they are merely outcries 
of an unintelligent conservatism. The 
kingdom cometh without observation, but 
it comes surely. The action at Yale is a 
signal proof, not of forgetfalness of 
womanly charm, but of the growth of the 
disposition which will gradually remove 
all arbitrary barriers from the develop- 
ment of women, and give them as women 
the same fair play which men as men 
enjoy. 

<♦* 

The Political Equality Club of Meriden, 
Conn., has voted ten dollars to send the 
Woman's Column to people to whom it 
may do good. 



If you wish to be heroic, rescue your- 
self. 

Gov. Flower, of New York, has signed 
the bill allowing women to vote for school 
commissioners. Kfforts had been made 
to persuade him that it was unconstitu- 
tional, but without avail. The bill passed 
the Senate 25 to 1, and the Assembly 70 
to 13. There is great rejoicing among the 
friends of equal rights for women in New 
York. 

Among the 103 graduates who lately 
took their degree at the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery, nine were 
women. One of these, Mittie Tudor 
Haley, of Virginia, has been appointed 
resident dentist at the Williamson Manual 
Training School near Elwyn, Penn. This 
is said to be the first time any woman has 
been appointed to such a position. 

Miss Myiia Matteson, a grandniece 
of Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, and a pupil 
in the South Division High School of 
Chicago, was one of five, to each of whom 
was awarded a $20 prize offered by the 
Daily JVeics for a Christmas story. There 
were over 7,000 competitors. The judges 
were Mrs. Governor Fifer, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer and Miss Frances E. Willard. 

The women of Chicago have recently 
placed in the street cars a neat placard to 
the following effect : "Cleanliness is next 
to godliness. We cannot all be gods, but 
we can all be clean. Please do not spit 
on the floor." On the reverse side are 
these words : "The ladies do not speak 
about it, but they don't like the spitting; 
habit on the cars — just ask them." 

The JSTeic .England Farmer tells of a 
woman in a village who has found her 
opportunity for bread-winning in a small 
kitchen bakery. She began by helping 
her neighbors through occasional emer- 
gencies by baking bread for them. She 
now furnishes a number of families 
regularly with white and brown bread, 
raised doughnuts and old-fashioned 
gingerbread. A boy delivers the bread in 
a basket, and the woman does not find 
the business too fatiguing. 

Miss Adelaide Utter w T as appointed 
Clerk of the Circuit Court of the United 
States for the western district of Missouri 
at Kansas City, on March 30, by Judge 
Henry Caldwell, Judge of the Eighth Cir- 
cuit Court. This is said to be the first 
case where a woman has been appointed 
Clerk of a Circuit Court. Miss Utter has 
been the deputy of Clerk Warren Watson, 
at Kansas City, for several years. She 
was efficient and faithful. Not long ago 
Watson was run over and killed by a 
freight train. Since this accident Judge 
Caldwell has received more than a dozen 
applications for the position, all being 
male applicants except Miss Utter. It is 
said that the appointment of Miss Utter 
will give general satisfaction to the attor- 
neys practising before the bar of the 
United States Circuit Court. It was their 
almost unanimous request. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN". 



WOMANIZING AN INDUSTRY. 
BY LIDA A. CHURCHILL. 

The ragged edge of hope was worn 
threadbare. That something would turn 
up was a vain desire. That if possible 
something must be turned up was a fixed 
fact. 

But most things had been turned up, 
and turned over, and exhausted. There 
was small probability that, three girls who 
had taken no part in the turning up, and 
over, and exhausting, could enter the 
field and compete successfully with those 
who had; and smaller probability that 
they could originate anything. After 
wondering, and thinking, and contriving, 
or trying to contrive, for two weeks, they 
decided that among all the wise sayings 
of Solomon there was none so wise as the 
declaration that there is nothing new 
under the sua. 

They had come to the conclusion that 
they were defrauded beings. The uncle 
who had decided to take his sister's or- 
phan children to his home, and to bring 
them up as his own daughters, had not 
chosen to have them learn to do any use- 
ful thing thoroughly. Speaking with the 
profound assurance of one who knows but 
little of what he is talking about, he de- 
clared that "going out into the world and 
learning to do things which men did made 
women coarse, and rough, and unwoman- 
ly,- and that for his part he "preferred 
women about him who were content to be 
women, and did not try to be men in 
skirts.'" 

His nieces were sensible girls, however, 
and the thought did occasionally come to 
them that the easy, careless life they were 
leading was not altogether to be desired, 
as it did not make them strong for the 
present, or fit them for a possible future 
of self-dependence. But it was not easy 
to go against the wishes of the relative 
who in his mistaken way had been so kind 
to them, and it was easy to live a life of 
comfort, with no grasping after worldly 
success or worrying about money ; and so 
they drifted on, pleasantly enough, till 
fate overturned their life-craft, and they 
were left to sink or swim according to the 
material which was in them. 

The uncle was killed in a railway acci- 
dent, and when his affairs were settled it 
was found that his property would scarce- 
ly meet the demands of his creditors. 
There was nothing for our girls to do but 
to go out into the world to get a living 
which they had never learned to earn. 
They stayed in their old home till it was 
claimed by some one who held a mortgage 
upon it, and then went to a near city and 
lived in a hired room while they looked 
around to find out what they could do; 
but instead of finding out what they 
could do, they found out what they could 
not. 

"We have been fools," savagely declared 
Mab, the eldest girl. "Why didn't we 
learn to do something well, if it was only 
tending a door-bell? We can sing, and 
play, and dance, and speak French and 
German a little ; but if there is anything 
we really know, I wish it would occur to 
us what it is. It takes a good deal of 
time to learn stenography or typewriting 



or telegraphy, and one is not sure of a 
position when she is taught. And we 
have no money for board or tuition. The 
stores all want experienced help, and 
don* t pay even them a living salary in most 
cases. The positions in offices are almost 
impossible to secure, and the wages are as 
small as the chances of getting them. I 
do wish heaven would drop something 
practical and sure, and that we could take 
right hold of, plump down into our 
midst!" 

She was to have her wish, though in a 
way she had never dreamed of. 

Two ladies, coming from the dining- 
room below, stopped in the hall to have 
their talk out ; and as the door of the girls- 
room was ajar, the three heard every 
word the two women were saying. 

"Just think of it,** said one of them, 
"here are ten of us depending on this one 
woman because she does her work well. 
There is hardly one in fifty who is a good 
washer. For my part, I have all my life 
been looking for a good laundress, and 
have seldom found her. I wish some one 
would invent a plan which would take all 
this worry off our hands." 
And she, too, was to have her wish. 
Swiftly a thought came to Slab's brain, 
and its maturing into a resolution was as 
swift as its coming. Without a word to 
her sisters, she arose and went to where 
the two women were standing. 

"I beg your pardon," she said, "but 
will you tell me, if a place existed where 
a good number of families could send their 
washing and feel sure that it would be 
well done, that their clothes would be 
washed properly, dried on the grass in 
summer, and at all seasons of the year in 
pure, clear, sweet air, and ironed well if 
at all — would there be customers enough 
forthcoming to make it pay ?'• 

The ladies declared, without hesitation, 
that they felt certain there would; and 
then Slab invited them into her room to 
talk the matter over. 

"Don't you know, girls," she said, 
addressing her sisters, "that we used 
always to wash our best things ourselves, 
because we could do it so much better 
than any washerwoman we ever had ? And 
we liked it, you remember. And you, 
Nell, learned to wash flannels beautifully, 
after Mrs. Haley spoilt our lovely ones 
two years ago ; and Bert always declared 
that there was more poetry in ironing 
fine things, and in crimping and fluting, 
than in anything else she ever did. Why, 
it seems to me that this is the tide in our 
affairs, which, if taken at the flood, will 
surely lead on to fortune ! You see, we 
were just looking for something to do," 
she explained to the ladies, "and there 
didn't seem to be anything which was not 
overdone already; but it does not appear 
as though there were a surplus of good 
washers, and we know how to do washing 
better than anything else." 

"Where would you do it?" asked ladv 
number two. 

Nell had grown enthusiastic by this 
time, and answered by exclaiming • 

"Oh, girls, that long shed that uncle 
built when he tried fancy stock-raisino- i s 
last the. fch-no-i i t is large and room ^ 

We could have a floor 
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laid, you know. The place,'' to the 
ladies, "is in Westover, where we lived 
before uncle died. It is only four miles 
out, and near a railroad station, so we 
could get washing from the city handily 
you see." 

"And the shed is so near the lake," 
chimed in Bert, "I suppose it would not 
cost much to bring the water in pipes." 

"And such splendid grass to put the 
clothes on to bleach!"* cried Mab. "Why, 
that shed must have been made for pro- 
spective laundry women from the begin- 
ning!" 

And then those five bright women got 
right down to business, and it is astonish- 
ingly how quickly they had planned a 
model laundry, and decided just where the 
money to start the enterprise could be 
obtained. 

That was five years ago. If you should 
happen to ride through the charming 
town of Westover some day, very likely 
you would see painted on the front of a 
large white shed the words : 

Cl.OVERYARD LaUXDRY. 
Washing and Ironing done in a Superior Manner. 

Washixg of Feaxxees a Specialtt. 

Beneath the roof of that shed, ten 
women are usually at work. Five are 
found at the washtubs, five more at the 
ironing tables. The proprietors, the 
Misses Maybury, do not wash or iron 
themselves, except in a case of emergency, 
but one of them is always in the building 
to see that every garment receives its 
legitimate and proper attention. There i3 
the pretty home they have earned to be 
taken care of, the clothes to be received 
and sent away before and after being 
laundered, books to keep, and a hundred 
other matters which keep the young 
ladies busy. 

These girls have succeeded. 

Why? 

Because they have taken hold of a work 
they understood and could do well, and 
have made a study of it and its possibili- 
ties. They have not gone down, but their 
business has gone up, and looks inviting 
and respectable to many who once 
despised it. They have as much leisure 
and far more money than most women 
who are engaged in the so-called genteel 
professions or trades. They have done 
what may be done by hundreds of womea 
who are brave enough to take hold earn- 
estly of their specialty, and, if it has 
become anything less than womanly, to 
womanize it. 

May the number of women who are 
able and willing to do this increase! 

— Woman' 's Journal 



Miss Maud Rittexhouse, of Cairo, 
111., has just received a prize of §1,000 for 
a story, from the Lynnville Improvement 
Co., of Korth Carolina. 

There are many more clever women in 
the world than men think for; our habit 
is to despise them ; we believe they do 
not think because they do not contradict 
us, and are weak because they do not 
struggle and rise up against us. A man 
only begins to know women as he grows 
old; and for my part, my opinion of 
their cleverness rises every dav of my 
life.— Thackeray. 
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"WOMANLY" OCCUPATIONS. 

Two newspapers have lately assumed 
the somewhat comical attitude of. Mrs. 
Partington trying to sweep back the 
Atlantic with a broom, and have entered 
upon a crusade against women's being 
-allowed to engage in any occupations that 
were not open to their grandmothers. 
Singularly enough, one of these papers is 
edited by a woman, the other by a man 
.and woman jointly. Both are indignant 
with women who undertake any other 
than the traditional feminine employ- 
ments, and both are agreed that the 
woman suffragists are at the bottom of 
4ill the trouble. 

The Neic Northwest of Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana, edited by a man and woman jointly, 
expresses itself with especial vehemence, 
and an admiring masculine correspondent, 
in a later number, assumes the editorial 
in question to have been writteu by the 
woman editor," which the paper does not 
disclaim. The St. Louis Truth has been 
talking in a similar strain. The Neic North- 
west says : . 

We have never believed in woman enter- 
ing upon professional careers, or in any 
way breaking down the barriers which 
formerly existed between the sexes. . . . 
Men detest being imitated and carica- 
tured by women, and they resent it, and 
.-always will ; but let a woman accept the 
fact that her duties and capacities, her 
physical and mental being are distinctly 
feminine, that she is not and from her 
nature cannot be an independent being, 
.and every true man is her guardian. . . . 
If men in these days lack in old-time 
^chivalry towards woman, she has only 
herself to blame. Men are not prone to 
discommode themselves for a business 
woman — that product of the last decade. 

This business woman, joint editor of a 
political paper, speaks of "the loud, 
aggressive speech, the familiar manner, 
the hardened look which every woman 
who meets men constantly in business 
.acquires," and continues : 

We have often asked women : "If you 
were on trial for your life, would you 
choose to have a woman lawyer and judge 
and a jury composed of women?" We 
have never received u Yes ? ' for an answer. 
Because women feel that in such a crisis 
they would want not only the judicial 
mind of man, but the sympathy which 
a court would feel for a woman, and 
which women would never feel for 
one of themselves. Again, we have 
asked these strong-minded advocates: 
"Were you obliged to submit to a sur- 
gical operation, such as the removal of a 
malignant cancer or the amputation of a 
limb, would you call a woman surgeon?-' 
Not one has answered "Yes." Why? 
Because all women know that their nerves 
are threads of silk, while men's are wires 
of steel, and all women with brain and 
heart enough to feel at all, know that the 
bosom that was made for the resting 
place of a little babe was never made to 
bend over a dissecting table. 

Any person with brains enough to rea- 
son at all might reply that it was at least 
.as womanly for the bosom in question to 
bend over a dissecting table in order to 
learn how to relieve suffering, as for it to 
bend over the editorial desk while writing 
abusive controversial articles. 

As for the courts, a woman who is inno- 
cent would be quite as willing to be tried 
before a jury of women as of men, and in 
some cases would much prefer it. It is 



women of the other sort who would object, 
and wisely, to a jury of their own sex. 
An Irishman, arrested for some offence, 
was consoled by his friends with the assur- 
ance that at any rate he would be tried 
before an upright judge. "Ah, but you 
see," said Pat, "what my case wants is 
not an upright judge, but one that will 
lean a little!" An experienced lawyer 
has pointed out that the presence of wom- 
en on a jury would sometimes greatly 
promote justice, especially in cases of 
attempted black-mail. A pretty but un- 
principled woman may pull the wool over 
the eyes of a jury of men, but a jury of 
her own sex would see through her at 
once. The ability of women to be physi- 
cians is hardly worth discussing when 
the Medical Register shows 2.3S5 women 
now in successful x>ractice in this coun- 
try. 

The New Northwest continues : 

What shall a woman do, then, who is 
obliged to support herself or her children? 
Do what her mother or her grandmother 
would have done in the same case. 
Teaching has always been woman's work, 
and no teachers are so efficient. She can 
keep a dressmaking establishment or a 
millinery store, paint pictures for sale, do 
fine embroidery, do fine hand sewing, 
which in these machine days commands a 
premium, write stories or other matter for 
the press,- teach music or care for the sick. 
There are plenty of womanly things to 
do if women will only look for them ; but 
the modern business young woman, the 
product of the suffrage movement, does 
not look for them, because she does not 
want them. She would rather hold con- 
ventions and pass resolutions and "move 
the previous question," or crowd behind 
the counters of the big stores and rap 
with her knuckles and yell "Cash!" with 
the manner of a Joshua commanding the 
sun to halt; or be a butcher or black- 
smith, a lawyer, doctor or preacher, a 
hotel clerk or a deputy constable. She 
would rather invade railway offices and 
banks ; in fact, do anything to crowd men 
out of positions which are already over- 
filled and poorly paid. Then she cries for 
the ballot. Well, the ballot is a useful 
thing — so is a gun — but women have no 
use for either. 

It is amusing to see how the writer of 
this astonishing article, after having her- 
self adopted a vocation entirely out of the 
line of women's ordinary work, denounces 
all other women who do anything not 
done by their grandmothers, and how she 
calmly assumes that literature and editor- 
ship have always been recognized as part 
of woman's legitimate domain. In our 
grandmothers' time, public opinion would 
have regarded a woman's hand as equally 
unfit for a gun, the ballot, or the editor's 
quill. It was the genial Claries Lamb 
who said : "The woman who lets herself 
be known as an author invites disrespect." 
Even to-day, selling tape and ribbons 
behinda counter would seem to most people 
at least as feminine an employment as edit- 
ing a newspaper. 

The New Nortlmest gives away the 
whole «ase when it says: "We would 
restrict woman's work only as nature has 
restricted it/' That is all that the advo- 
cates of equal rights ask. As John Stuart 
Mill truly says, what women by nature 
cannot do, it is superfluous to pass laws 
to forbid them from doing ; and what thej* 
can do, but not so well as the men who 



are their competitors, competition will 
exclude them from. A woman is not by 
nature incapable of being a saleswoman, 
a physician or a preacher ; and, when she 
has to earn her living, she has a right to 
earn it by any honest work to which her 
taste inclines her, and for which she can 
find a market. Whether her work impairs 
her womanliness will depend on how she 
does it. No matter if she be seamstress 
or saleswoman, music - teacher or office 
clerk, preacher or physician, if she does 
her work in a dignified, straightforward 
and modest way, she will be a womanly 
woman, and no more a proper object for 
slurs and sneers than the writer of these 
denunciatory articles in the New North- 
west, who would think it hard measure if 
she were assailed with the same sort- of 
abuse she bestows so freely upon other 
working women. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 
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The Massachusetts Suffrage Committee 
has reported a bill to enable qualified wom- 
en to vote on the question of granting 
liquor licenses in towns and cities. 

At a council of ordination held in the 
Mission Church Hall at Maiden, Mass., 
on March 30, it was unanimously voted to 
ordain Mrs. Anna S. Hanscom as pastor 
of the Mission Church. The ordination 
services were held at the same place in 
the afternoon. 

We have been living too long in the 
old fallacy that a husband supports his 
wife, because he buys her food and cloth- 
ing, without a thought that in transform- 
ing that material into food and raiment she 
earns as much in her labor as her husband 
does in his. There is only this difference 
—he gets his pay in cash, she gets hers 
in "support."— Woman's Beeorder. 

Florence Nightingale wrote to a 
friend who was collecting opinions 
on woman suffrage for publication : "You 
ask me my reasons for believing in 
women's suffrage. It seems to me almost 
self-evident, an axiom, that every house- 
holder and tax-payer ought to have a 
voice in the expenditure of the money we 
pay, including, as this does, interests the 
most vital to a human being." 

That was a happy saying of a cele- 
brated Methodist preacher who declared 
that, but for the interest anJ devotion of 
the women of the churches, one half of 
the churches would die the first year, and 
the other half the second. Meanwhile 
Dr. Buckley's Conference declares by a 
two-thirds majority against allowing the 
burden-bearers to share the powers and 
duties of the General Conference. The 
sons of those same ministers will not 
mention this fact when they write their 
fathers' biographies. 

Mrs. Rose I. Blakest.ee and Mi'. W. 
A. Blakeslee were given a farewell recep- 
tion a few days ago by the Political 
Equality Club of Meriden, Conn., of which 
they have both been active members. 
They are soon to move to Bridgeport. 
The reception was largely attended, and 
the president of the Meriden Club, Mrs. 
W. F. Rogers, presented Mrs. Blakeslee 
with William Cullen Byrant's collection 
of "Poetry and Song," in behalf of the 
Club, with a complimentary address. It 
is predicted that a flourishing Political 
Equality Club will be formed in Bridge- 
port before Mr. and Mrs. Blakeslee have 
lived there long. 

In the Iowa House of Representatives, 
on March 12, the two bills introduced by 
Mr. Dolph, of Hardin, one to give women 
school suffrage, the other to give them 
municipal suffrage, were both defeated. 
The bill to confer full municipal suffrage 
on women received only two votes less 
than the school suffrage bill. Nearly 
half the States of the Union have now 
given women school suffrage, and have 
found it harmless, but these school suf- 
frage States are still afraid that the most 
disastrous results would follow municipal 
suffrage. Meanwhile the States which 
have not yet allowed women to vote on 
any. question are almost as much afraid of 
school suffrage as of municipal suffrage. 



THE POLICE MATKON QUESTION. 

The ladies of East Nashville, Tenn., 
are trying to obtain the appointment of a 
police matron. The Chief of Police, 
Capt. Clack, is reported by the Nashville 
Banner as saying: "We have about as 
much use for a matron here as a hog has 
for side pockets. ... I cannot recall a 
single instance, and I have visited the 
principal cities of the country, where a 
matron is employed in the police sta- 
tions." Police matrons are now em- 
ployed in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, New Orleans and other 
large cities. In New York and Massa- 
chusetts, State laws have been passed 
requiring their appointment in all cities 
that have a certain number of inhabi- 
tants. The appointment of the matrons 
has generally been secured by the efforts 
of women, and has always been opposed 
to the utmost by the police. The objec- 
tions have generally been much the same 
as those urged in East Nashville — that 
the police officers do not treat arrested 
women harshly or indelicately; that 
these women are too degraded to care if 
they did ; and that no good woman could 
stand the bad language she would hear in 
a police station. 

It is not necessary, in order to show the 
need of police matrons, to assume harsh- 
ness or indelicacy on the part of the 
police. It is an impropriety per se that 
women and girls who are arrested and 
locked up, often intoxicated and helpless, 
and in every state of health, should have 
only men to take care of them. The women 
themselves may in many cases be too de- 
graded to realize or care about the im- 
propriety; but the public can realize it, 
and ought to care about it. The common 
sense and decency of the question are so 
plain that when attention is called to the 
subject, the better part of the community 
always sides with the ladies in their de- 
mand for a matron, and finally carries the 
day, after a more or less obstinate resist- 
ance by the police. A principal difficulty 
always alleged is the want of funds to pay 
the matrons' salaries. But where is all the 
money contributed by women tax-payers ? 
An East Nashville lady says in a private 
letter : "More than half the property on 
the block in which I live is owned by 
women, but it never has entered the heads 
of one of these objectors that any of the 
tax-money should go to a woman for the 
protection of women." 



WOMEN IN N. Y. CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New 
York, whites to the Woman's Journal : 

"The bill providing for calling the Con- 
stitutional Convention has been amended 
in accordance with the suggestions made 
while we were in Albany last week. Gov. 
Flower himself advised the modifications. 
As it now stands, there are to be 171 
delegates, 16 Republicans and 16 Demo- 
crats chosen at large, 12S members elected 
by Assembly districts, and 11 delegates 
appointed by the Governor. Of these, five 
are to be representatives of the trades 
unions and labor organizations of the 
State, three are to be prohibitionists, 



and three are to be woman suffragists. 
These representatives may be women or 
men, but the names of the leading womaa 
suffragists of the State are prominently 
mentioned in connection with these posi- 
tions. 

"In its present shape the bill is almost 
certain to pass both houses, and will, of 
course, receive the Governor's signature. 

"The day that this act becomes a law win 
be a proud day for the women of ^'ew 
York. Never has so great a concession 
been shown to the women of any State, 
except Wyoming. To have women seated 
as delegates in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1893 will mark an epoch, and there 
will be everything to hope from their 
authorized presence in that great body." 



THE WOMAN'S REPUBLICAN LEAGUE OF 
WYOMING. 

About two weeks ago.a Woman's Repub- 
lican League was organized-at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. It is proposed to have addresses 
from prominent men on special topics 
relating to political and governmental 
questions, also discussions and papers by 
the members, and social entertainments 
from time to time. The' League will also 
have a glee quartette. Headquarters will 
be opened, well furnished, made pleasant 
with pictures and plants, and supplied 
with newspapers and magazines. Monthly 
meetings will be held. 

The Cheyenne Xeio Commonwealth says 
editorially of this League : 

The women of Wyoming, for the firs; 
time in the history of American politics, 
will this year vote a presidential ticket. 
They will also have an equal voice wttli 
the men in the selection of State and 
county officers, and in voting for the leg- 
islators who make our laws. From what 
we know of past elections, it is a duty 
and responsibility the}- will not seek to 
evade. 

We now enter upon a campaign in 
which they will take part in national 
issues. 

From this high position it is eminently 
proper that they should seek to inform 
themselves in practical politics. The 
move to establish a League club is in the 
right direction. They propose to make a 
thoughtful, earnest and quiet study of 
the great questions upon which they are 
called to act, and the organization of the 
club last night is an event, of almost 
national importance. 



Mrs. S. A. Thurston, president of the 
Board of Directors of the Suffrage Fair to 
be held in Topeka, Kansas, in October, 
1S92, was with the speakers during the 
recent campaign of suffrage conventions 
at Wellington, Harper, Medicine Lodge, 
Win field and Arkansas City. She pre- 
sented the plans for the Fair, and set tie 
auxiliaries to appointing committees for 
Fair work, and a goodly number of places 
report the work well under way. Mrs. 
Thurston is a good organizer, and as 
president of the Board has an excellent 
opportunity for the exercise of her talents. " 
She is about to issue a circular to the 
auxiliaries, outlining the plans for the 
Fair. Many Kansas women think that 
Bazaar would be a better and more sng- 
gestive name for this enterprise than 
Fair, which does not convey the idea of a 
sale as does Bazaar. 
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LAY CONFERENCE FOR EQUAL RIGHTS. 

The Lay Electoral Conference of dele- 
gates from the M. E. Churches belonging 
to the New England Conference assembles 
once in four years, to choose delegates to 
the General Conference. At its meeting 
just held in Boston, the Lay Conference 
adopted the following resolution, which 
was presented by Mrs. Phoebe Stone Bee- 
man, of West Brookfield, Mass., a niece 
of Mrs. Lucy Stone, and the only woman 
delegate in the Conference : 

Resolved, That we earnestly and respectfully 
memorialize the approaching General Conference 
so to interpret or modify the Discipline that 
women shall have the same rights, opportunities 
and privileges as are now granted to men ; and 
we request our delegates to use their best efforts 
to secure this result. 

Mr. Whitcher said that this resolution 
was revolutionary. It asked not only 
that women should be eligible as lay dele- 
gates to the General Conference, but that 
they should be eligible for license to 
preach, for ordination as ministers, for the 
presiding eldership, and even for the 
bishopric. Other speakers followed in 
the same strain, and the majority seemed 
to be against the resolution. An amend- 
ment w^as moved to make it read that 
women should have "the same rights, 
opportunities and privileges as are granted 
to laymen," instead of "as are granted to 
men." 

Mrs. Beeman spoke in behalf of her 
resolution. The Methodist Church had 
taken a step backward in refusing to 
license women to preach, after having 
done so in f ormer years. It was now time 
for it to take a step forward. If God had 
given some women the power to preach 
and the gift of the Spirit, which was 
admitted, ought men to refuse to ordain 
such women? There could be no justifi- 
cation for a failure to bring to the church 
every agency that would aid its growth 
and power for good. As for the proposed 
amendment, to give women the same 
rights as laymen, she had no objection to it, 
if it really meant what it said ; for if a lay- 
man felt himself called of God to preach, 
he had the right to apply for license and 
ordination, and to receive it. If this res- 
olution were passed, it would still be a 
long time, probably, before any woman 
was made a bishop; but in Mrs. Bee- 
man's opinion the first church that should 
make a woman a bishop would do itself 
honor, not discredit. 

The speech was received with warm 



applause; the amendment was dropped, 
and the original resolution was passed by 
a large majority. 



THE KANSAS ELECTIONS. 

Kansas cities of the first and second 
class elect their mayors and a majority of 
the members of the city council once in 
two years, leaving only a few compara- 
tively unimportant officers to be chosen 
on the intervening year. Hence in the off 
year the vote of both men and women is 
always light. Accordingly, every other 
year the opponents of equal rights for 
women raise a cry that the vote of Kan- 
sas women has fallen off, ignoring the 
fact that the vote of Kansas men has 
fallen off, too, and in some cases much 
more largely than that of the women. 
This is the off year, and the usual decla- 
ration has already been set afloat in the 
Eastern papers that w T oman suffrage in 
Kansas is a failure, although last year 
(which was a full election) the vote of 
Kansas women was the largest ever cast 
since municipal suffrage was granted in 
1887. It would be equally sensible to say 
that republican institutions are a failure 
because, on the year after a presidential 
election, the vote of men is always less 
than it was in presidential year. Gov. 
Humphrey of Kansas says that, taking 
the State at large, "the vote of women has 
increased at each election;" that is, of 
course, at each election of the same kind — 
i. e., full election must be compared with 
full election, and oil-year election with off- 
year election. 



WHY NOT INHABITANTS? 

On Monday of this week, the committee 
on constitutional amendments in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature reported an amend- 
ment that "no town shall be divided with- 
out the consent of a majority of the 
voters." 

Now, in many Massachusetts tow T ns a 
majority of the inhabitants, the perma- 
nent residents, are women. Many of them 
are property owners. They have a much 
greater interest in the question of the 
division of the town than the transient 
male voter, of whom the Legislature this 
winter refused to require even sis months' 
residence as a prerequisite to voting. 

Certainly there can be no fair division 
of a town upon a majority, if the perma- 
nent residents have no vote on the ques- 
tion. By all means, then, let the proposed 
amendment read : "There shall be no divi- 
sion of a town without the consent of a 
majority of the adult inhabitants." 

In that case, those who have a real 
interest would decide the question, women 
as well as men. — Lucy Stone, in Boston 

Herald. 

«♦* — 

The life of Mrs. Booth, by her husband, 
General Booth of the Salvation Army, 
will be published in October. 



There is a French saying that "it is 
women who make the morals of a coun- 
try." That is not true, it cannot be true, 
so long as men alone make the laws. For 
the law is a mighty teacher of morality 
or immorality, justice or injustice.— Mrs. 
Josephine JZ. Butler. 

Rev. Lytjia Sexton, who was licensed 
to preach in 1851, by the Hlinois Confer- 
ence of the United Brethren, is now living 
at Seattle, Washington. She is ninety- 
three years old, and still preaches fre- 
quently and holds revival services. About 
twenty years ago, she was chaplain 
at the Kansas State Penitentiary . 

Mrs. Holt, of Beatrice, Nebraska, 
whose late husband, Frank Holt, was 
clerk of the district court, has been elected 
by the board of supervisors to fill the 
vacancy caused by his death. Her eligi- 
bility was questioned, but Judge Broady 
gave it as his opinion that there was noth- 
ing in the statutes to prevent a woman 
from holding the office. 

Mrs. Mary Sheldon Barnes, wife of 
Prof. Earl Barnes,of the chair of education 
in theLeland Stanford, Jr., University, has 
been appointed assistant professor in 
modern history in the same institution. 
Her work will be for the present in the 
history of the nineteenth century and in 
the history of the Spanish West, of which 
course the history of California will 
naturally form a prominent part. 

An amusing incident is reported in con- 
nection with the recent exhibition of the 
bust of Louisa M. Alcott, made by Mr. 
Elwell, the sculptor, whose boast it is 
that he was one of Miss Alcott's "boys." 
When the bust was displayed with other 
works of art at a studio reception, two 
women were observed to pause before a 
bust of Mary Magdalene and heard to say, 
in tones of disappointment, that it did not 
come up to their ideal of Miss Alcott! 

Miss Eollne Clark has been elected 
superintendent of the Fremont (Neb.) 
public schools, to fill the unexpired term 
of an efficient male superintendent who 
resigned to take another position. Her 
election caused some excitement and com- 
ment at first, but she is showing herself 
equal to her new T place, which is regarded 
as one of the most important educational 
positions in the State. Mrs. Caroline M. 
Nye is chairman of the school board, 

A bill now pending in the New York 
Legislature (Senate Bill 408, introduced 
by Hon. George F. Roesch, of New York 
City) proposes so to amend the penal code 
that judges may inflict as light a punish- 
ment as they choose upon men convicted 
of outrages upon women. The minimum 
penalty for rape is now five years' impris- 
onment. This bill proposes to abolish the 
minimum limit altogether, so that a crim- 
inal found guilty of this offence may be 
sentenced to as short a term as any judge 
pleases, even if it be but a single day's 
imprisonment. New York women should 
protest against this bill. 
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THE ILLINOIS SCHOOL ELECTIONS. 

The municipal and township elections 
held in Illinois this month show that 
women generally availed themselves of 
the opportunity to vote for such offices as 
the school law permits. 

At Evanston, numerous meetings were 
held among the ladies previous to the 
election, but they did not know with 
certainty until the morning of the elec- 
tion that their ballots would be received. 
The City Attorney delayed enlightening 
the women until, under the pressure 
brought to bear upou him, he could no 
longer decline. Tickets were immediately 
printed by order of the committee, Mes- 
dames Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Wil- 
liam Singleton, W. E. Clifford and Miss 
Kate Jackson ; were placed at each polling 
place, and when voted were put into a 
separate box. A thousand printed notices 
were struck off and posted all over the 
town : 

"ATTENTION, WOMEN OF EVANSTON ! 

"Every arrangement has been made. 
Patriotic women are voting to-day in 
Evanston for one school trustee and two 
members of the township Board of Edu- 
cation. All women, native or naturalized, 
over 21 years of age, who have resided in 
the State one year, are eligible.- • 

The residence of Mrs. W. E. Clifford, 
No. 820 Chicago Avenue, was the head- 
quarters. Several carriages were used to 
bring ladies to the polls. 

The greatest interest was manifested at 
Bloomington. A meeting of 300 women 
was held April 1, Mrs. H. D. Whitcomb 
presiding. The school law was explained 
to the audience by Miss Effie Henderson, 
who is at the head of her class in the law 
department of the Wesleyan University, 
and who will open a law office in Bloom- 
ington this summer. On April 4, about 
1,200 women voted for two members of 
the Board of Education. 

This election is criticized by some news- 
papers as an illustration of the base 
ingratitude of women toward women. 
The "special" sent out by the Associated 
Press said : 

For a long time a Miss Raymond has 
been superintendent of city schools, and 
has always given females the preference 
in appointing teachers. Strange to say, 
the women nearly all voted for the two 
candidates for school directors who were 
opposed to this so-called "petticoat 
regime.' 5 

~ This is not a fair presentation of the 
matter. The women voters held that a 
service of twenty years as the head of the 
public schools is long enough for any 
man or woman, and that the best inter- 
ests of co-edueation demand co-educating 
faculties. To have but two men on the 
list of city school-teachers is almost as 
great a mistake as to have but two 
women. It was held, further, that as 
Miss Raymond has laid by a competency, 
a change would not impose a hardship on 
her, while it would be for the good of 
the schools. 

At Galva the women held a mass meet- 
ing at the Opera House, March 31.' It was 
largely attended, and great enthusiasm 
prevailed. Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, State 
President of the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion, presided, and Mrs. Clara McMeekin, 



president of the local organization, acted 
as secretary. A committee was appointed 
to visit the township clerk and request 
that sufficient preparation be made for the 
accommodation of the women at the vot- 
ing precincts. On election day they took 
all necessary steps to make a test case if 
their ballots were refused. They held a 
meeting at 9 o'clock, and about 10 o'clock 
Mrs. Mary E. Holmes and Mrs. Clara C. 
McMeekin, accompanied by Attorney 
Anderson and Mrs. L. S. Bounds, of Chi- 
cago, President of the Illinois W. C. T. U., 
and Mrs. Metzgar of Moline, State Super- 
intendent of Social Purity, went to the polls 
and asked for ballots. Upon being told 
by the judges that they had no ballots for 
women, they offered ballots which they 
had with them, and the judges accepted 
them. The news spread, and when the 
polls closed 114 women had cast their 
votes. 

At Hillsboro', women voted for school 
trustee, and "were treated with the 
utmost courtesy and respect." With the 
exception of school trustee, the Demo- 
crats elected their entire ticket. 

At Joliet, 644 women voted for school 
trustee, and Mrs. Sarah C. Mcintosh was 
elected. 

At Aurora, 150 votes were cast by 
women, nearly all for Mrs. Agnes "Wiley. 
At Salem, 107 women voted for school 
trustee; at Princeton, 86 voted; at jSTor- 
mal, 200 ; at Centralia, 300. At Vandalia, 
St. Charles, Monmouth, Pleasant and 
Farmers, women voted for school trustee. 
At Chatsworth, several women at- 
tempted to vote for school trustee, but 
were prevented. Their action was a 
"feeler" to prepare for voting for school 
directors. The women are indignant, and 
propose to contest the election. 

At Effingham, the women held a con- 
vention April 1, and nominated Mrs. Kate 
Castelle and J. E. Broom for school trus- 
tees, and Mrs. J. ^T. Gr win for member of 
the Board of Education. They voted for 
trustees on the 9th, worked' hard, and 
polled an unexpectedly large vote. They 
did not elect their ticket, but are making 
a strong canvass for Mrs. Cwin, who is 
to be voted for at the election to-day. At 
Dixon, women voted for school trustee, 
and it is reported that they will nominate 
candidates for school directors. 

At Clinton, on the 9th, the women met 
in mass convention, and nominated three 
women for the school board— Miss Aldera 
Tyler, M. D., Mrs. Jacob Holderman and 
Mrs. M. L. Kern. The town has 
divided into canvassing 
ladies allotted to each. 

At Danville, on the 7th, a political 
meeting was held in the 



women called to nominate candidates for 
the Board of Education met in the court 
house on the evening of the 7th. The 
attendance numbered about 300. Mrs.S 
E. Watson was chosen president of fte" 
meeting, and Mrs. Mary Sowers secretary, 
Mrs. N. H. Morse and Mrs. Dr. H. S. 
Plummer were nominated for members, 
and William Capps for president of the 
Board. This is the first attempt ever 
made to elect women on the Board of 
Education in Mt. Vernon. Mrs. Morse 
was formerly a teacher in the Southern 
Normal University at Carbondale, and is 
well fitted for the position. 

Other elections will be held this month, 

f. m. a. 
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LADY SOMERSET ON EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

The farewell to Lady Henry Somerset 
given by the W. C. T. U., on April 7, ia 
Boston, was a brilliant occasion. Tre- 
mont Temple was crowded. 

Lady Somerset spoke eloquently for 
more than an hour. She said, among 
other things : 

As I stand upon this platform to-dar, 
and as I feel that the time is nearing 
when I shall bid good-by to this great, 
kindly, generous-hearted land, I feel tk 
when, with a heavy heart, I shall safl oat 
of the harbor of $Tew York, and watch 
the great Goddess of Liberty who guards 
your portals fade from view, I shall feel 
that that great goddess has yet one gift 
to give you in order that you may rise So 
the full measure of your strength. In 
England, woman's voice will beheardat 
the ballot-box before she will be allowed 
to speak in free America; and I believe 
that the time is coming when all over the 
land the people shall be free, and "the 
people" shall mean that men and women 
shall have the right to guard the interests 
of their nation. [Loud cheers.] Already 
in England we have the municipal vote, 
and it is in consequence of the way thai 
vote has told that we see in England 
to-day a condition of things that resem- I 
bles the coming millennium. Next month l 
the Liberals will present a bill in the .1 
House of Commons praying for the ! 
enfranchisement of women ; and this very I 
month the Conservatives will do the same! i 
When the lion and the lamb lie down 
together, what are we going to expect? 
[pheers.] In Glasgow— a city which, por 
sibly, more nearly resembles some of your 
American cities than any other, because 
there we have the problem of a popula- 
tion that is not indigenous to the soil, a 
great Irish population — the way the 
women's vote has told is simply miracu- 
lous. Five men stood for the municipal 
election on the temperance ticket; and 
every single one of those rive men was 
elected, mainly by the women's vote. 
[Cheers.] 

We believe in England that the woman's 
vote needs to be had in order that home 
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city. They excluded all men, even 
reporters. Mrs. M. V. Woods was elected 
chairman, and Mrs. W. p. Lyttle secre- 
retary. They thought that the mother* 
and sisters were as much interested in 
the teaching of the children as the men 
and they appointed Mrs. B. F Cook' 
Helen Brachall, D. G. Moore, Lizzie 
Kyger and D. C. Gore a committee to 
select candidates to fill three vacancies in 
the school board. 

At Mount Vernon, the convention of 



there are still some men who do not view 
this question in the same light. They 
remind me of an old Highlander of whom 
my father told me. When 'he went to 
Balmoral in waiting on the Queen, Her 
Majesty had insisted that the women 
should join in the Highland Fling-an 
innovation that some of the older people 
did not approve of— and so this old man 
stood beside my father, looking very sad 
and very downcast, and presently heturned 
to my father and said : "Ah, it's apeety- 
a sad peety ; they women spiles tto 
dance !" and I think that there are to be 
found in this enlightened generation * 
few men who still think that '-they women 
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will spile the dance." [Cheers and laugh- 
ter.] 

Mrs. Lynn Linton — a woman who, 
although my countrywoman, is one with 
whom I radically disagree — has said that 
the cradle forever blocks woman's way to 
the ballot-box. I have often wished that 
the cradle would block the man's way, 
too, and that he would pause as he stepped 
over that obstruction, and consider how 
best he could cast that vote for the safety 
of the little life he holds dear, and for the 
best interests of the home. [Cheers.] 
Why are we to build up barriers, and say 
that woman's protection of all she loves 
shall go so far and no farther? She who 
has watched through the long hours of 
the night, patiently sitting into the gray, 
cold morning, stooping over the sleeping 
form of her little one; she who with 
patient care has risen ere it was day to 
mend the little garments that should send 
him out to school ; who has pored by the 
evening lamp over the lesson books, in 
order to know that which should enable 
him to make his way in the world ; who 
has walked to and fro, listening for his 
step, as he grew older, and knowing that 
the only foe she had to contend against, 
the greatest enemy to her great heart's 
love, was that saloon over which she had 
no control — dare we say to this woman, 
"yes, protect your little ones, but when 
. you have sent them out into the wide 
world, your voice shall be forever silent, 
j-our hands forever bound ; you shall no 
longer say, 'Herein lies the danger to 
these loved lives' ; you shall no longer be 
able to hold out loving hands to draw 
them back from the great abyss into 
which so many fall'-? We hear that 
women are to have no part in politics, 
that women are to stand on no public 
platforms. We hear the cry to-day as to 
what is woman's sphere; but the ages 
have rolled on, and we have not heard the 
cry that women shall not stand upon the 
boards of the theatre to amuse men, shall 
not sing songs which they would not dare 
to sing in their own circles. Let us have 
fair play upon these questions. Let us 
look at them in the new light of the com- 
ing century. Let us know that woman's 
place is to guard the best interests of the 
home, and that the nation is only the 
great, wider home-circle, where these 
same interests need to be preserved. 
[Cheers.] 

<♦> 

HOW THE WOMEN VOTED. 

Mary H. Krout says in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean : 

The recent elections in Bloomington 
and Evanston, 111., have answered con- 
clusively the oft-repeated assertion that 
women do not want to vote. It has also 
shown that they will not support each 
other, irrespective of qualification or suit- 
ability, upon the ground of sex alone. In 
Bloomington the question at issue was a 
change in school officials, which was 
deemed advisable and necessary. The 
superintendent, a woman, had held the 
office for twenty years. In that period 
she had faithfully and acceptably dis- 
charged her duty , but it was thought neces- 
sary that a change be made for the further- 
ance of new ideas and attendant progress. 
Two of the candidates were known to 
favor an innovation, and they were elected, 
and elected by the votes of the women. 
Old women and young, black and white, 
women of all religious denominations and 
of none at all, exercised the right of suf- 
frage. The first ballot was cast by one 
of the women principals of the public 
schools, and one woman over eighty years 
of age rejoiced that she had been spared 
to exercise the rights of citizenship. Owing 
to imperfect preparations, the voting was 
slow, and the long line of women voters 
extended half a block down the street 
from the polling place. But there was 
no impatience, and the utmost good- 



humor prevailed. There was not an 
instance in which discourtesy was re- 
ported ; on the contrary, the greatest def- 
erence was shown the women throughout 
the day, and the election was marked by 
unusual orderliness and general good 
behavior. The heaviest vote ever cast in 
a school election in Bloomington was 
polled. 

In Evanston, that somewhat conserva- 
tive seat of learning, the model suburb of 
a great city, equal interest was mani- 
fested, and 200 representative women 
went to the polls. The vote, without 
doubt, would have been much larger but 
that they anticipated a rebuff similar to 
that which they met last fall. As in the 
Bloomington election, the women voters 
received the most considerate and courte- 
ous treatment, and none of the evils that 
have been so dismally foretold were expe- 
rienced. 

It is worthy of note, too, that among 
those who voted were women who twenty 
years ago vehemently opposed equal suf- 
frage, and disapproved its advocates. 
They have lived to be convinced, not only 
of the expediency and practicability of 
the movement, but of the right and justice 
which underlie the principle it involves. 

There will be another election in Evan- 
ston on April 16, at which time two trus- 
tees and a president of the Board of Edu- 
cation will be elected. The success of 
Tuesday's experiment has encouraged the 
women to try again, and they will place 
in the field as their candidates Miss 
Frances Willard and Mrs. W. E. Clifford. 
A systematic canvass will be made, and 
no effort will be spared to elect the can- 
didates. 

Both in Evanston and in Bloomington 
those most active in the election were 
women of the highest culture and the 
highest social standing, and not the cor- 
rupt, who, it has always been asserted, 
would be the first to flock to the polls. 
The actual results will do much to upset 
the theories of the prejudiced. 



The "uncompromising protest" of the 
Medical and Surgical Age is forty years 
too late. 



Miss Elizabeth Rogers, of Lowell, 
Mass., has just given her home and a 
handsome endowment to found a high- 
grade school for girls. The house is a 
large old-fashioned mansion, opposite 
Rogers Fort Hill Park, a fine pleasure 
ground which Miss Rogers gave to the 
city several years ago. The school will 
be known as Rogers Hall. Mrs. Eliza P. 
Underhill, who has been a successful 
teacher in Newton and Lowell, will be 
principal. Several years ago, Miss Rogers 
made a will providing for the establish- 
ment of this school. She has now wisely 
decided to have it opened at once, that 
she may live to see its success. 
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FOBTY YEARS TOO LATE. 

The Virginia Medical Monthly lately 
noted the fact that Southern women were 
studying medicine in growing numbers, 
and predicted that reputable and qualified 
women physicians, when they returned 
home to practise in Southern communi- 
ties, would receive due professional recog- 
nition from the great majority of South- 
ern doctors of the other sex. The Ala- 
bama Medical and Surgical Age, published 
at Anniston, is of a contrary opinion. 
The editor says : 

In our opinion there should be an uncom- 
promising protest on the part of medical 
journals, as well as professors in medical 
colleges. The fair women of our country 
should not go into politics or the practice 
of law, and if they are dealt with hon- 
estly, candidly and intelligently they 
will have more sense than to undertake 
the practice of medicine — the so-called 
advanced position taken by a few dema- 
gogues notwithstanding to the contrary. 

The Medical and Surgical Age seems to 
be dwelling in mediaeval darkness, and to 
be unaware of current events. The great 
medical schools of Europe admit women ; 
Johns Hopkins has agreed to open its 
advanced medical course to them; there 
are 1,059 regular and 567 homoeopathic 
women physicians^ already in practice in 
this country, and they receive "profes- 
sional recognition" from doctors of the 
opposite sex in most of the States of the 
Union. The fact has almost ceased to 
excite attention, it has become so common. 
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Children have two inalienable rights— 
the right to be well born and the right to 
be well reared. — Bev. Anna H. Shaw. 

Miss Lotta G. Cheney, of Jamestown, 
N. Y., has been appointed State organizer 
and lecturer for the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

The proposed new charters for Louis- 
ville, Covington, Lexington and Newport, 
the four largest cities in Kentucky, con- 
tain an emphatic clause making women 
eligible to the office of school trustee, and 
giving them the right to vote for candi- 
dates for that office. These proposed 
charters have the support of all commit- 
tees from the cities named, and will 
doubtless be accepted by the Legislature. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe a few days ago 
addressed the newly formed Women's 
Club of Dorchester, Mass. Some clubs 
make it a rule that neither religion, poli- 
tics nor woman suffrage shall ever be 
discussed. Mrs. Howe, having in mind 
woman suffrage and similar subjects, ad- 
vised the Dorchester ladies not to rule out 
the consideration of any large current 
questions of public interest. 

The Lewistown (111.) Democrat says of 
the recent election in that place : 

Forty-five Lewistown ladies voted for 
school "trustee. There was no feeling as 
to candidates, for both were good men. 
But the ladies came out and voted to 
show that they were willing to accept the 
duty and privilege accorded them. They 
went usually in groups of two or more, 
but there were some ladies wjho went 
alone. They heard no profanity, and 
met no discourteous treatment. Up to 
this hour we have heard of no baby hav- 
ing starved to death, no husband minus a 
dinner, no divorce suits having been com- 
menced, no great disaster of any kind 
because the ladies voted. 

At the dedication of the Morse Grammar 
School in Cambridge, Mass., of which a 
woman has been made principal, the 
Superintendent, Francis Cogswell, said : 

The appointment of a woman to the 
principalship of a large grammar school is 
an innovation. This change in what has 
seemed to be the settled policy of the city 
was a surprise, and yet it comes as natur- 
ally as the harvest follows the sowing. 
The fact is, the trend of public sentiment 
for the past twenty-five years has been In 
the direction of giving to woman any posi- 
tion to which she aspires, and so well has 
she filled the places she has occupied 
that it would be no more surprising, at 
some future day, for an Alice Freeman to 
be president of Harvard University than 
it now is for a woman to be principal of 
the Morse School. Is it desirable to have 
all the places in our schools now held by 
men given to women? No. On the con- 
trary, I believe it would be for the fuller 
development of the child to have the num- 
ber of men and women more nearly equal. 
I can see no reason why, in this school, a 
part of the assistant teachers should not 
be men. Were my daughter a student at 
Wellesley, I should prefer that in the 
corps of teachers there should be men as 
well as women; and "had I a son at Har- 
vard, I should be glad to have him feel 
the influence not only of the noble men 
who are teachers there, but also of the 
noble women who are qualified for such 
positions. I do not expect my views will 
change the policy of Wellesley or Harvard, 
but I doubt not the time will come when 
a larger proportion of the teachers in the 
public schools will be men, and that the 
more responsible positions now generally 
filled by men will be shared with women. 



SOMETHING WIVES SHOULD KNOW. 

Under our present laws, there can be 
no valid contract between a husband and 
wife. If either party borrows money of 
the other and gives a note or a verbal 
promise to pay, neither the note nor the 
promise has any legal value. Great hard- 
ship and injustice often result. 

To prevent this, the Legislature was 
petitioned in its session of 1889-90, asking 
that "when a husband or wife borrows 
money of the other, the obligation to pay 
may have the same legal validity that it 
would in other cases of borrowed money.'' 
The petition was refused. 

At the present session of the Legisla- 
ture, a bill was introduced "to give courts 
of equity jurisdiction in matters relating 
to the separate property of married 
women." The bill found warm advocates 
and decided opponents, but it failed by a 
vote of twenty to nine. 

In the discussion it was urged that such 
a bill to protect the property of the wife 
would disturb the peace of the family, 
and "tend to break asunder the relations 
of man and wife." But the speaker did 
not consider what kind of peace there can 
be in a family where either husband or 
wife borrows the money of the other and 
then refuses to pay. At present, there is 
no law to prevent such borrowing, and no 
redress when it occurs. 

It is clear that, since the law allows a 
wife now (it did not a few years ago) to 
own money, it should protect her in her 
right to it. But, since it does not, wives 
ought to know that they can lend their 
money to any outside party and the law T 
will protect them in securing its repay- 
ment; but if they lend money to their 
husbands — no matter if the husband give 
a note and a solemn promise — if he is 
mean enough not to pay his wife, there is 
no law to make him do so. — Lucy Stone, 
in Boston Globe. 



city. A despatch to the Topeka Capital 
says : 

Earlj^ in the day both factions had their 
workers in the field, and were putting in 
their best licks for their respective tickets. 
Every carriage in the city was in use- 
taking ladies to the polls, and a remarka- 
ble feature of the election was the fact 
that nearly every lady in the city cast her 
vote. Altogether, it was a grand victory 
for the better elements of society. 

Mrs. Anna C. Waite gives an interest- 
ing account in the Lincoln Beacon of the 
election in that place. An enthusiastic- 
suffragist, Bev. J. H. Woody, made up a 
ticket of women candidates, excepting for 
the office of police judge, and had this 
ticket printed and distributed. It received 
a handsome vote, but was defeated. 

These incomplete returns, gathered 
from Kansas papers, go to show, not that 
women voters are losing their interest, 
but that wiien there is an issue involved 
in the election they will do their duty at 
the polls, and that when there is no spe- 
cial interest they are likety to follow the 
example of the men voters, and stay 
away. F. M. A. 

„ -^v ■ 

TWENTY-FOUR EOSES. - 



STRAWS EKOM KANSAS. 



At the elections on Aj>ril 5, this being 
the off year, the vote both of men and 
women was generally light. If this show's 
the decadence of woman suffrage, it can be 
used with equal force as showing the 
decadence of male suffrage. 

The reports say that at Leavenworth 
"nearly all the women in the city that 
were registered voted. Their vote was at 
a separate ballot-box from the men, but 
ran in about the same ratio.-" 

At Atchison, Topeka, Wichita, Emporia 
and Abilene, the vote of both men and 
women was light. At Cherokee, "Only 
249 votes were cast. The wind blew a 
perfect gale all day, and but few- of the 
ladies got out to vote." At Wamego, 
the Political Equality Club took a 
hand in the election, and out of 405 bal- 
lots the women cast 10S. At Jewell, the 
women nominated a ticket and elected it. 
At Le Boy, the issue was the closing of 
the dives and joints. Fifty-nine ladies 
voted. The "law and order" ticket car- 
ried by 149 to 49. At Newton, the woman 
vote was verj r large, and a woman was 
elected a member of the school board. 

At Clyde was held one of the most 
exciting elections in the history of the 



At the farewell to Lady Henry Somer- 
set by the Massachusetts W. C. T. U., 
flowers were tendered her from many dif- 
ferent societies- 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, on behalf of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., presented 
twenty-three yellow roses and one great 
white rose. She said: "The Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association pre- 
sents these roses, with its good will, to 
our English fellow- worker. There are 
twenty-three of them. They represent 
the age of our organization. The one 
white rose is for Wyoming, the one State 
where men and women have equal rights." 
Lady Henry Somerset said in response: 
Bevered and honored leader of a grow- 
ing cause : I remember as I look at those 
roses that there was a time when they 
were planted, a little stick without a bud 
or leaf, in the dark ground ; that, as they 
nestled in the lap of mother earth, the 
buds began to sprout, and, little by little, 
green leaves came; that, watered by 
showers, and lit up by the rays of the 
sun, they at last lifted their golden heads 
and looked up to heaven. That is the 
emblem of the cause that you represent- 
It w^as planted in weakness, in obscurity; 
it is growing to-day in golden power, and 
at last these golden flowers shall stand an 
emblem for all the riches that shall be 
brought to humanity by the truth of the 
principles that they represent; while this 
white one, more truly than any other, 
speaks of the dawn of the blessed twen- 
tieth century, in which, in all the great 
standards of life, there shall be eiually 
the white life for two, the blessing of 
equal power, equal right, equal responsi- 
bility, in all the things that pertain to- 
this world and the next. 



Senator Gilman of Middlesex deserves- 
the thanks of all Massachusetts women 
for his earnest, support of the bill to give- 
courts of equity jurisdiction in matters 
relating to the separate property of mar- 
ried women. The bill passed the House, 
but w^as defeated in the Senate. Senators 
Thayer of Worcester and Fernald of Mid- 
dlesex w r ere the principal opponents of" 
the bill. Senator West, of Suffolk, spoke = 
in behalf of the measure. 
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IN THE EMPIRE STATE. 

A bill to grant women full suffrage at 
all elections passed the lower house of the 
New York Legislature on April 15, by a 
vote of 69 to 34. Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake writes to the Woman's Journal : 

"The greatest excitement prevailed dur- 
ing the debate and vote on the bill. 
Many women were present. Mr. Sulzer 
made a brilliant speech in our behalf. In 
the debate, when some one said that women 
were not fit to vote, Gen. Husted retort- 
ed : 'Not fit ! Why, the best rulers in the 
world have been women, from the days' 
of the Queen of Sheba to Queen Victoria ! 

"■Hon. Philip Wissig, of New York, dis- 
graced himself by a speech of some length, 
in which he violently opposed the bill, 
and which was so filled with innuendoes 
and remarks of the basest description that 
it excited the utmost indignation, even 
among men who shared his views in oppo- 
sition. As soon as he sat down, Mr. Web- 
ster arose and moved that all reference to 
the speech and all record of it, either in 
the journal or in the stenographer's report, 
should be expunged. This was carried 
with a tremendous, thunderous aye, and 
even the friends of the gentleman did not 
venture to call for the ayes and noes on 
the motion. 

"The roll was then called on the final 
passage of the bill, and it was passed; 
ayes 69, noes 34. 

"An attempt has been made by many of 
the papers to represent the success in 
passing the bill as due to the effect of Mr. 
Wissig's speech, which caused a revulsion 
of feeling in behalf of the measure. But 
this is hardly a fair statement. No doubt 
a feeling of chivalry prompted many men 
to repudiate Mr. Wissig ? s action by voting 
for the measure, but this will not account 
for the large support it received." 



Things which never could have made a 
man happy develop a power to make him 
strong. — Phillips Brooks. 

Lady Henry Somerset's last call in Bos- 
ton was at the State Prison, to see a 
convict from her own country. 

When we seriously attempt to show 
that a woman who pays taxes ought not 
to have a voice in the manner in which 
the taxes are expended, that a woman 
whose property and liberty and person 
are controlled by the laws should have no 
voice in framing those laws, it is not easy. 
If women are fit to rule in monarchies, it 
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is difficult to say why they are not quali- 
fied to vote in a republic. — Hon. H. B. 
Anthony^ B. I. 

Mr. Atkinson, member of the British 
Parliament, in speaking at the Ecumeni- 
cal Council upon the usefulness of women 
in the Methodist Church, said that his 
wife had been a class-leader for forty 
years; that she had four sisters who 
had been class-leaders for forty years ; and 
that their father and mother before them 
had been class-leaders. He created not a 
little merriment when he said, pointing 
his finger at President Stephenson, who 
sat in front of him, "And, sir, I had rather 
be led in class by any of those sisters than 
by you." — Zion*s Herald. 



Mes. Howard Morton, of Minneapo- 
lis, Kan., read at the last meeting of the 
Minneapolis E. S. A. a paper in which 
she said: "When I think what women 
may become when every door is thrown 
open to them and every honored path is 
free to them, when every bright mind 
will be encouraged to give its best to the 
world, and every girlish heart and life be 
allowed to expand and grow into a full 
and gracious womanhood, I wish from my 
heart that I could have been born later, 
in the twentieth century. But I find my 
consolation in the thought of my six girls 
as my representatives when that century 
comes." It is to be hoped that this good 
mother will live to see the new century 
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AMELIA B. EDWAEDS, LL.D. 
Amelia BlandfordEdwards, whose death 
has brought grief to a multitude of friends 
and admirers on both sides of the Atlantic, 
was born in London in 1831. Her father 
was an English army officer of distinc- 
tion, her mother a descendant of the Wal- 
pole family. She began to write while 
still a child. At seven years of age she 
had the pleasure of seeing in print an 
original poem, entitled "The Knights of 
Old." At twelve, a long historical novel 
of the time of Edward III. appeared, with 
other contributions to periodicals. She 
had an unusual variety of gifts. An illus- 
trated sketch sent to Cruikshank's famous 
paper, the Omnibus, pleased the great 
caricaturist so much that he wished to 
take her as an apprentice. She had musi- 
cal talent and a fine voice, and from the 
age of fourteen to twenty-one devoted 
herself chiefly to musical studies. She 
was a composer as well as a performer in 
music, but she finally made literature her 
profession. 

Her first novel, "My Brother's Wife," 
was published in 1855, and was followed 
by nine others, the latest of which, "Lord 
Brackenbury," has gone through many 
editions, and been translated into French, 
German and Russian. She published also 
a volume of "Ballads,'- but her most 
important works are her books of travel. 
In 1S62 appeared her "Lights and Stories : 
a Holiday Tour through North Belgium ;" 
later,"Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented 
Valleys," which describes the Dalamite 
Mountains and the adventures of herself 
and a lady friend in those unfrequented 
regions; and "A Thousand Miles up the 
Nile," published in 1876, has become a 
classic. 

Dr. Edwards was a successful journal- 
ist, critic and lecturer. She had been on 
the staff of the Saturday Review, the Lon- 
don Graphic, the illustrated London JS r ews, 
the Morning Post and the Academy, and 
her articles in the London Times on 
archaeology and discoveries in Egypt 
were copied widely in America and else- 
where. She contributed to the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica the article on "Recent 
Archaeological Discoveries in Egypt," and 
did a vast amount of miscellaneous liter- 
ary work. 

But it is as an Egyptologist that her 
work and services were most remarkable. 
She took an enthusiastic interest in things 
Egyptian. This interest dated from her 
early youth. In speaking of a visit to 
Thebes, she said to a friend: "As a child, 
Wilkinson's 'Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians' shared my affections 
with the 'Arabian Nights.' I had read 
every line of the old six-volume edition 
over and over again : I knew every one of 
the six hundred illustrations by heart. 
Now I suddenly found myself in the midst 
of old and half-forgotten friends." She 
studied the history and remains of ancient 
Egypt till she became one of the first 
authorities on the subject, while the skill 
with which she presented the great store 
of facts in her possession made her one of 
the most interesting speakers who have 
ever lectured on antique themes to popular 
audiences. 
Regretting the ruthless destruction of 



antiquities which she saw going on m 
Egypt, Miss Edwards conceived the idea 
of 3 the Egyptian exploration fund. A 
number of scholars joined with her in the 
work, funds were collected, explorers 
sent out, and many valuable discoveries 
made. It has been suggested since her 
death that an "Edwards Fund" be raised, 
to carry on the archaeological work in 
which she was so much interested. 

Miss Edwards received the degree of 
Ph. D. from the College of Sisters of 
Bethany ; LL. D. from Smith College, the 
first time it was conferred in America 
upon a woman; and from Columbia the 
degree of L. H. D. 

With all her fame, she was a simple, 
modest and unassuming woman. During 
her visit to America last year, she charmed 
all she met. Her clear, sweet voice and 
deliberate, quiet manner were a delight. 
Everywhere she received a cordial wel- 
come, almost an ovation. It is sad to 
reflect that her health was weakened and 
her death probably hastened by the acci- 
dent during her American tour in which 
her arm was broken, and by the courage 
with which she fulfilled her lecture 
engagements notwithstanding, declaring 
that a broken arm w T as nothing to a broken 
promise. 

She was a many-sided woman. Although 
perhaps the most learned Egyptian scholar 
in Europe, she did not lose sight of cur- 
rent events, and was in full sympathy 
with the movement to secure equal rights 
for women. Nothing surprised and de- 
lighted the friends of woman suffrage in 
this country more than the revelation 
which Miss Edwards gave us of the honor 
and esteem and power accorded to women 
by the ancient Egyptians, thousands of 
years ago, when that wonderful countrj' 
w T as the cradle of civilization. 

Miss Edwards was a member of the 
Biblical Archaeological Society, of the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies, of the Woman's Anthropological 
Society of America, and many other asso- 
ciations. She had been for many years 
vice-president of the Bristol and West of 
England National Society for Women's 
Suffrage. 

— «♦> ■ 

A SWEET STORY. 

Once there was a widower, left with 
three children, who concluded, instead of 
re-wiving, to take a bachelor brother to 
superintend his house, and be, so far as he 
could, a house-parent to the little ones. 

"If you come to me," says widower 
John, "I will do as well by you as I did 
by Mary. You shall reign supreme in my 
home, and I will lay my fortune at your 
feet." 

"Fortune, where is it?" says innocent 
bachelor William. "Will you make it 
over to me in writing?" 

"I mean," says John, explaining, "that 
I will provide the table liberally, dress 
you handsomely, get you meerschaums 
and canes, and generally do my best to 
make you happy." 

"But that wouldn't do," says bachelor 
William. "I have never been considered 
extravagant in my habits, but I can imag- 
ine desires to arise which neither meer- 



schaums, canes, nor unlimited credit at 
my tailor's would wholly cover." 

"Oh, don't be afraid," says the widower, 
kindly. "If you learn how to coax as 
well as Mary did, you will get no end of 
odd change to spend in your little vani- 
ties. Xou are my youngest brother, and 
I have always been fond of you. Just 'lay 
your sweet hands in mine and trust to 
me.' " 

"It wouldn't do," says William; "it 
would kill my self-respect. I would rather 
have §50 a month at my own disposal than 
$500 dribbled out to me for the asking." 

"I am disappointed in you, brother," 
said the kind widower. "I had thought 
there was such a beautiful fraternal rela- 
tion between us that you would be above 
caring which of us held the money. Mary 
didn't mind." 

"Are you so sure of that?'' said the 
bachelor brother, thoughtfully. — Mrs. 
Eliza Sproat Turner in Working Woman's 
Journal. 



SCHOOL ELECTIONS IN ILLINOIS. , 

The "last ditch" with members of Legis- 
latures, when a woman suffrage bill is 
pending, is that women do not want to 
vote. They say that whenever a large 
proportion of the women of our Common- 
wealth really want the ballot, they will 
have no difficulty in getting it. The Illi- 
nois Legislature, when appealed to again, 
cannot have the face to offer this stale 
excuse. The women of that State want 
to vote. They are voting at every oppor- 
tunity. The second school election, held 
at Evanston on April 16, was "the liveli- 
est election that has ever been held there." 
Out of the 1,312 votes cast, fully fifty per 
cent, were polled by women. The 
ticket headed by Mr. H. H. C. Miller for 
president of the board, with Mr. George 
S. Lord and Mrs. Louise Brockway Stan- 
wood for trustees, was elected by a major- 
ity of 3S7 over the ticket headed by Mrs. 
Gertrude Singleton for president,and Mrs. 
W. E. Clifford and Mrs. Isabella A. H. 
Prindle for trustees. 
The Inter-Ocean says editorially: 
The cause of woman suffrage has made 
a distinct gain by the outcome of the 
Evanston election. The circumstances 
were these : One president and two trus- 
tees of the school board were to be chosen. 
A ticket composed of three women was 
put in the field, in the belief that all the 
women w r ho voted at all, together with at 
least some of the men, would support it, 
and that by this joint support the so-called 
woman's ticket would be sure of election. 
As about fifty per cent, of the total vote 
was cast by women this calculation would 
have worked out correctly, provided that 
the women had voted solidly for the 
"woman's ticket." 

But, very fortunately for the cause of 
woman suffrage, they did nothing of the 
kind. For it has been a favorite assertion 
with its opponents that if it were granted 
the women would vote "like a flock of 
sheep ;• ' that a blind following of a senti- 
mental leadership would prevail, and that 
broad considerations of policy would be 
ignored. However, it was not so at 
Evanston, where a considerable number 
of the voting women came to the conclu- 
sion that a good school board was the 
objective point of the election, and not a 
"woman's victory." Thus two parties 
were formed among the women voters, 
the one favoring a purely "woman's tick- 
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«t," and the other favoring the re-election 
of the old trustees, and content that one 
woman should have a place on the board. 
The result was the defeat of the "woman's 
ticket" by a majority of nearly two to one, 
and the election of a school ticket com- 
posed of two men and one woman. 

This emphasizes the independence of 
the women who openly opposed the will of 
those feminine leaders who insisted upon a 
purely "woman's ticket," and proves that, 
in Evanston at least, the woman is every 
bit as independent and intelligent a voter 
as the man. 

At Effingham, the election was the 
most exciting ever held in the city. 
Eleven hundred and eighty-three votes 
were polled, over 500 of which were cast 
by women. The Citizens' ticket, which 
stood for a libera] policy and progress, 
-and on which was the candidate nominat- 
ed by the women, Mrs. Alice Gwin, was 
elected. 

A special from Belvidere says: "No 
presidential election ever occasioned more 
excitement than did the school election. 
It was the first time in the history of the 
county that women were allowed to vote, 
iiud they improved the opportunity to the 
utmost." 

At Danville, over 500 women voted 
within two hours after the polls opened. 
It was a divided vote, and the result has 
not been reported. 

At Champaign, the women nominated a 
ticket, worked diligently at the polls, and 
■elected their candidates. 

At Clinton, more than two-thirds of the 
women in the city voted. The vote was 
the largest ever known in Clinton. Every 
ward had been canvassed by members of 
the TF. C. T. IT., and processions of women 
of a hundred or more came up and voted. 
They also sent carriages for those unable 
to walk. Two of the women were de- 
feated, but one, Miss M. Welch, was 
elected ~by a good majority. 

At Urbana, the State University town, 
"The women flocked to the polling place in 
crowds, and the vote was much larger 
than even the most enthusiastic women 
■expected. Professor N. Clifford Bicker 
and Mrs. J. Burrill, the candidates of the 
women, were elected by large majorities." 

At Jacksonville, the women improved 
the opportunity in all the wards.- In the 
third ward the W. C. T. U. turned out in 
such force that the opposition hired car- 
riages and scoured the ward, and succeeded 
only by a majority of fifty in a total of 
1,000. " 

At Harvard, the vote was three times 
that of a year ago. The women turned 
out en masse, and worked with carriages 
to bring voters to the polls. 

At Mt. Yernon, about 250 women voted, 
and elected Mrs. N. H. Morse and Mrs. 
H. S.* Plummer by over 150 majority. 
Some trouble was experienced by the 
women at the polls by having their votes 
challenged. The men who were beaten 
say they will contest the election on the 
ground that the women are not entitled 
to vote. 

At Chenoa, 120 women voted. This is 
the second time women have voted at a 
school election there. Last year they 
elected Mrs. Jane Martin a member of the 
board, and this year Miss Minnie Arnold, 
so that now there are two women on the 
board. 



At Watseka, about 150 women voted, 
and elected two women, defeating a ticket 
of men. At Monticello, out of 352 votes, 
103 were cast by women. The vote was 
divided, and the women candidates were 
defeated. At Bardstown, "Although the 
rain poured down in torrents, fifty-nine 
women went to the polls and cast their 
votes for members of the school board." 
One hundred and sixty women voted at 
La Salle, and elected their candidate. At 
Aurora, they nominated candidates and 
polled a heavy vote, but were defeated 
by a small majority. Fairbury, Wood- 
stock, Gilman, Lockport, Plainfield, Cerro 
Gordo, Sandwich, Dundee, Peotone and 
Piano are some of the places where 
women voted during this month. In 
brief, the Illinois women are coming to 
the front as voters. f. m. a. 



THE WOMEN'S VOTE IN KANSAS. 

This is our "off year" in municipal elec- 
tions in Kausas. It is the year when we 
have only partial elections in our first and 
second class cities, and when the news- 
papers are full of statements that "the 
woman vote is very light." In the cities 
of the classes before mentioned, the 
woman vote is lighter than in the full 
elections, but not lighter than in previous 
"off year" elections. The male vote is 
likewise light, but the papers say noth- 
ing about that fact, and it is supposed to 
argue nothing. 

In these first and second class cities, our 
victories this year are all ward victories. 
We know no politics but ward politics in 
this election. Some of these ward elec- 
tions are very tame, because there is only 
one ticket, but others are interesting and 
important. When there is but one ticket 
our women do not vote. They are likely 
to say: "What is the use?" Another 
time when our women fail to vote is when 
both tickets are bad. In both cases, the 
women make a mistake. They should vote 
always, and if the tickets are obnoxious 
and unworthy, scratch out every name and 
write in better ones. Cut off the head of 
the ticket, and the body too, if necessary, 
but vote. Women voters are well known 
to be ticket-scratchers. When women are 
fully enfranchised, then will the scratch- 
ing of tickets be heard in the land as 
never before. Woman shows, in Kansas 
elections, that she is to be the cure of 
some of the evils of partisanship. This 
tendency of hers calls down upon her 
both blessings and curses, and makes her 
both friends and enemies— for the inde- 
pendent vote is more feared than loved. 

In some of our second class cities, the 
women registered as largely as in the years 
of regular elections. This has happened 
in previous years also. In the majority 
of cities heard from, women have had 
more than ever to do with nominations, 
and about as much influence on elections 
as usual. The woman registration bears 
nearly its usual proportion to the male 
registration, so that, even with a small 
registration, women held the balance of 
power to a considerable degree. 

It is more common than ever for women 
to be invited into the caucuses and pri- 
maries. In Newton, the women were the 



first astir about holding caucuses. In one 
ward meeting in that city, called by men, 
twice as many women as men were pres- 
ent, and on election day the ticket favored 
by the women was victorious. 

In our third class cities, the election is 
a full election every year. I have heard 
from but 140 of these as yet, and so far 
the vote in these cities is of about the 
usual size. Some cities gained; others 
lost. We have 230 cities of the third class. 
In a number of these cities, the women 
gave the largest vote they ever cast. From 
many comes the word that there was 
"only one ticket," and their vote was "not 
needed." From Western cities many 
communications say that the day was so 
stormy as to reduce the vote greatly. One 
city clerk informs me that on account of 
the storm neither men nor women voted. 
Indeed, both days were bad; a strong 
wind blowing, and following so soon after 
the dreadful cyclone that many people 
felt more concern for their roofs than for 
the city government. 

In four Kansas cities, viz., Sedan,Irving, 
Saratoga and Coolidge, the woman vote 
this year exceeded the male vote. In 
Coolidge four councilwomen were elected. 
Last year we had two cities, Lincoln and 
Cawker, in which the woman vote ex 
ceeded the male. There is no "decad- 
ence" of woman suffrage in Kansas indi- 
cated this year. A number of women are 
reported as elected to the school boards, 
and women are appointed very frequently 
as city clerks, and occasionally as city 
treasurer. 

I have as yet had official reports from 
but few of the first and second class cities, 
and this year it is more difficult to get 
accurate reports from these cities. We 
can get the registration correctly, but not 
the vote. In the second class cities, be- 
cause no justice of the peace is elected 
this year, separate ballot boxes were not 
used ; and, as many women give their ini- 
tial instead of the full name, the sex can- 
not be determined. 1 am quite in despair 
of an accurate table of the vote ; but we 
can get near enough to the facts to deter- 
mine easily and clearly that our women 
are not forgetting how to use the muni- 
cipal ballot, nor losing any of their inter- 
est in it. Laura M. Johns, 
President Kansas E. S. A. 



WELL, DONE ALABAMA! 

The first woman suffrage association in 
Alabama was formed on April 14 at New 
Decatur, with Mrs. J. S. Gould as presi- 
dent and Mrs. E. S. Hildreth as secretary. 
A Louisiana State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation was organized a few months ago 
in New Orleans. Six other Southern 
States already had Suffrage Associations, 
viz., Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Geor- 
gia, Maryland and Arkansas. The presi- 
dent of the new Alabama society is a 
native Alabamian, and is described as an 
earnest Christian woman, with much 
force of character and great executive 

abilitv. 

+♦* 

No mother can afford to be always tired 
and threadbare. — Margaret Spencer. 

That which we are we shall teach, not 
voluntarily, but involuntarily.— Emerson. 
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The gospel of motherhood is a good 
one, but we must have some more father- 
hood gospel. — Mrs. A. B. Winter. 

Miss Kate Sessions, a bright young 
ex-school teacher who has established a 
successful conservatory and nursery in 
San Diego, Cal., lately set out fifty young 
elms in the city park. 

Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie will 
have in Harper's Magazine for May an 
article on Robert and Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning. There will be several inter- 
esting personal reminiscences not hitherto 
published. 

A bill has been introduced by Hon. 
Clarence D. Clarke, of Wyoming, in the 
U. S. House of Representatives, to enable 
women who are citizens of the United 
States to vote for members of the National 
House of Representatives. 

A Training Home for Women has lately 
been established in Surrey, England. It 
teaches laundry work, the care of poultry, 
saddling and harnessing horses, manage- 
ment of the dairy, and everything neces- 
sary to fit a woman to keep house on a 
small income. 

Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, the president 
of the Maine Woman Suffrage Association, 
pays larger taxes' than any other woman in 
Maine; and Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, 
president of the Rhode Island Woman 
Suffrage Association, is the largest tax- 
payer among the women of Rhode Island. 

Clara Montalba has been elected to 
full membership in the Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Color?. Only one other 
woman is as yet allowed to write the 
coveted R. W. S. after her name, since, 
until recently, by the rules of the society 
no woman could become more than an 
associate. A short time since, the council 
altered the law, and the society now 
includes two women in its membership. 

In reference to the Illinois school elec- 
tions, the Central Christian Advocate says . 

We have read the press despatches 
closely, and fail to observe that any of 
these women unsexed themselves by exer- 
cising the right of franchise, or were even 
so accused. Nor does it appear that their 
husbands went hungry, or their children 
were not properly cared for, or that the 
familiar basket of undarned stockings 
suffered from long neglect. At Bloom- 
melton. "The larh"p>5 hnH a nnrifT-i'nn- )««,,_ 
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ington, "The ladies had a purifying influ- 
ence upon the election,-' and in that elec- 
tion they showed an independent spirit. 
Who was that man, anyw r ay, who proph- 
esied that if women were allowed to vote 
they would cast the ballot pretty much as 
their husbands dictated? There is reason 
to believe that he was a bachelor. 

In regard to the admission of women to 
the post-graduate course at Yale, the 
Chicago Advance says; "The announce- 
ment may seem novel to-day. Fifty years 
from now it will seem odd enough that a 
measure so obviously just and right should 
have been so long delayed. For fifty 
years now, in the West, boys and girls 
brought up in mixed families have not 
been overcome by any special wonder at 
finding themselves being educated in 
mixed schools and colleges and universi- 
ties. Come to think of it, why should 
they? Besides the mixed homes and the 
mixed churches, this is an altogether 
mixed world,wherein, from the beginning, 
it has not been good for man to be alone." 



The question is often asked, How does 
it happen that, with the great army of 
those openly enrolled to work for woman- 
hood suffrage, and with a still larger host 
of sympathizers, the movement does not 
more rapidly move towards success ? 

The reasons why are not difficult to 
understand. In the first place, woman 
has so long been trained to consider it 
wrong to work for herself, that she is slow 
in perceiving that the task of procuring 
her own freedom ought to take precedence 
of every other object claiming her atten- 
tion. Reformers of every shape and hue 
cry out to her, "Come over into Mace- 
donia and help us!" This creature, 
branded as an inferior by her government, 
is expected to lift up the fallen, care for 
the paupers, teach the ignorant, support 
the churches ; in short, carry the whole 
load of religion and philanthropy upon 
her shoulders. She is required to assume 
the attitude of a perpetual nurse, curing 
social ills in cases where she is denied the 
dignified position of a legal physician. 
The doctoring of society, its drugging by 
legislators, its surgery by enactment of 
penalties, is all done by men. While this 
legislative work is going on by the politi- 
cal superiors, the political inferiors are 
commanded to sit in silent submission at 
home. But when the legislators are com- 
pelled to face their own failures, then the 
call rings out, "Get the women to come 
and help to make the crooked places 
straight." 

Now, if there is any one point at which 
my faith in the inherent intellectual capac- 
ity of my own sex is inclined to w T aver, 
it is when I see this politically despised 
class trying to regulate the social ills of 
America. If a man w^ere to hang up inside 
the walls of his house this proclamation 
to his children : "Tour mother is inferior, 
not only to me, but to Pat, the coachman, 
Mike, the butler, and Thomas, the digger 
of ditches," that mother might possibly 
exercise the noblest kind of influence in 
her family if she were an extraordinary 
individual, but she would do it against 
fearful odds. The government is only the 
family on a large scale, and it hangs such 
a proclamation where it can be read of all 
men. 

Charles Xordhoff, in explaining our 
politics to"Toung Americans" (principally 
for the benefit of his own son) , says : 

Women, minors, paupers, and insane 
persons have in general no vote in the 
United States. . . . Minors, or persons 
under age, and paupers are not allowed to 
vote, because they are dependent. . 
Moreover, a person incapable of manag- 
ing his private business ought not to have 
a voice or influence in public affairs. It 
is probable that women have been denied 
the vote for the same reason, because the 
greater part of them are in a dependent 
condition. • 

Now, if it be true that the greater part 
of the womanhood of America is on a level 
with the pauperhood of America, there is 
nothing to be said, except that it is exceed- 
ingly comical to expect a morally uplifted 
nation from a race of pauper mothers 
But if this be an untruth, if it wholly 
misrepresents the industrious working 
women of our country to class them with 



the dependents, that is, with the paupers 
what duty is more important than for 
woman to claim and occupy a position in 
her government which shall forever set 
this falsehood at rest? 

In order, then, really to benefit her 
race, the first duty incumbent upon wo- 
man is to set herself free. In our govern- 
ment, the symbol of freedom is the pos- 
session of the ballot. Hence it is this that 
every woman needs in our Republic for 
the maintenance of her sex-respect. With- 
out the ballot, every woman occupies the 
politically outcast position of an illegiti- 
mate daughter of the Republic. With the 
ballot in her hands, she holds the marriage 
certificate of manhood and womanhood 
united in joint dominion in their common 
realm. 

It is a noble thing to try to rescue men 
from indulging in drunkenness. It is well 
meant to provide public homes for other 
people's parents who have failed to make 
provision for their old age of helpless- 
ness. It is generous to deal out assistance 
to the maimed, the lame,the halt, the blind. 
It is praiseworthy to carpet churches 
and raise salaries for men who want to 
preach the gospel. But far above every 
other line of endeavor rises in value the 
moral gain w T hich must accrue to thi3 
nation when woman secures for her own 
sex the right of self-government. The 
establishment of a just principle is worth 
more than all the establishments of phil- 
anthropy, for no wise philanthropy can 
exist so long as the principle upon which 
a society is founded is false. 

The special work for the year in Massa- 
chusetts is to be a united effort to secure the 
election of legislators, otherwise suitable, 
who favor municipal suffrage for women.. 
Special legislation is vanity, and temper- 
ance legislation a vexation of spirit, so 
long as no women have a voice in the 
management of their own local affairs. 
With municipal freedom, women enter in 
as equal participants in city housekeeping. 
The cities hold the key to the State. As 
are the States, so is the nation. Thus 
the women interested in education, in the 
care of the State poor, in the promotion 
of temperance, in public sanitation,— in 
short, all public-spirited women, may well 
combine to elect representatives who will 
agree to set their townswomen free. 
Ellen B attelle Dietrick, 
State Organiser Mass. W. 8. A. 
— *♦* 



At the recent school meeting held in 
School District No. 5, in Barnet, Vermont, 
Rev. Joseph Boardman, pastor of the 
Congregational Church, presented the 
following resolutions, which were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Whereas, it appears from the Assessor's boofcs 
that something over twenty of the most intelli- 
gent, wise and efficient women of this school 
district are authorized by law to vote in the 
affairs of this district, therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting 
that all the interests of the schools in this com- 
munity would derive great benefit from the 
counsel and assistance of these women, in our 
endeavors to promote the welfare of the schools. 

Resolved, That this meeting desires to extend 
to all the women authorized by law to rote in 
this school district a cordial invitation to be pres- 
ent and to take part with us in all fntnre meet- 
| ings of this district. 
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SIR ALBERT ROLLIT'S BILL. 

Sir Albert Rollit : s bill to give Parlia- 
mentary suffrage to single women and 
widows (who have exercised municipal 
suffrage in England since 1S69) came up 
in the House of Commons April 27, and 
was lost by a vote of 175 to 152. Things 
have changed considerably since the first 
woman suffrage bill, introduced by John 
Stuart Mill, which received only seventy- 
four votes, and was laughed at by the 
public. 

It has been understood for some time 
that a majority of Parliament were now 
in favor of extending full suffrage to 
women, and hence for several years the 
efforts of the opponents in Parliament 
have been devoted to staving off a vote 
upon the question, by every sort of delay 
and obstruction. These manoeuvres have 
been successful until this year, when in 
the balloting for places Sir Albert Rollit 
and another member each secured a day 
for the introduction of their respective 
suffrage bills. It was evident that the 
question could no longer be prevented 
from coming to a vote, and the alarm of 
the opposition was great. They obtained 
a manifesto from Mr. Gladstone, and a 
"whip" against the measure was signed 
by three cabinet ministers, by Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain,leader of the anti-Home Pule 
Liberals, by Sir William Yernon Harcourt, 
and other prominent public men, includ- 
ing the presidents of the Board of Trade 
and Board of Agriculture, and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill. Oddly enough, Lady 
Randolph Churchill is the head of the 
Primrose League, one of the most active 
female politicians in England, and a "re- 
monstrant" against woman suffrage. 
Among the prominent supporters of the 
bill were Mr. Balfour, John Morley, and 
Sir "Wilfrid Lawson. It was not a party 
question, both parties being divided upon 
it. The "whips" of both sections of the 
Irish party were opposed, and the vote of 
the Irish members of Parliament, which 
has in former years been given almost 
solidly in favor of woman suffrage, this 
year, for reasons unexplained, went al- 
most solidly against it. 

Another feature of the contest was a 
division of opinion among the suffragists. 
There has been for some time, among the 
progressive party in England, a growing 
sense of the absurdity of excluding mar- 
ried women from the franchise while 
admitting single women and widows ; but 
the average Briton is not yet educated up 
to see it, and it was virtually certain that 



to include married women in the bill at 
present was to ensure its defeat. That is 
why Mr. Gladstone, in his recent pam- 
phlet, lays so much stress upon the incon- 
sistency of giving suffrage to single wom- 
en and not to married ones— though he 
never during the last twenty-three years 
has made any effort to rectify this incon- 
sistency in the case of municipal suffrage 
by moving to admit married women to 
that limited franchise enjoyed by their 
single sisters. It was obviously the part 
of wisdom for the suffragists to take what 
they could get, and then let the single 
women and widows help by their votes to 
secure the admission of the married wom- 
en. But a portion of the suffragists were 
strongly opposed to having any women 
come in until all could come in together, 
and a monster meeting of the "everything 
or nothing" party among the suffragists 
was held in London just before the vote, 
to protest against the passage of Sir 
Albert Rollit's bill. Under the circum- 
stances, the only wonder is that the bill 
obtained so large a vote as it did. We 
shall be much farther along in America 
than we are now when a bill to give 
women full suffrage comes so near passing 
in Congress that the change of a dozen 
votes would have carried it — and this in 
the face of a hostile manifesto by the 
president, the cabinet, and leading poli- 
ticians of both parties, and with a serious 
split among the suffragists themselves. 

Meanwhile it is a pleasure to see how 
much righteous wrath Mr. Gladstone and 
the other politicians have stirred up 
among the women. The inconsistency of 
the opponents in both parties in England 
is that they urge and encourage the wom- 
en to make public political addresses, to 
canvass and work in every way for their 
respective candidates; but they protest 
that woman's delicacy would be impaired 
and society revolutionized, if the same 
women accomplished the much quieter and 
less conspicuous act of casting a vote. 

a. s. B. 



There are twenty-six women students 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Rev. D. L. Reader, D. D., Bishop of 
the M. E. Churches in Wyoming, says of 
woman suffrage : "I came here not with- 
out prejudice against this innovation. I 
have been carefully watching for five 
years the effects of the privileges granted 
to women. They are just as good keep- 
ers-at-home, have a little more stimulus 
to keep informed, and are just as lovable 
and entertaining as before voting. The 
effect of women about voting places is 
wholesome. I have always gone with my 
wife by my side, and with as much respect 
shown both of us as though we were 
going to church. Xever have I seen the 
least impropriety in the conduct of any 
one about the polls in Wyoming, and I 
have watched them for hours." 



Mrs. Potter Palmer is abroad for a 
seven weeks' sojourn, and will consult 
with Woman : s World's Fair Committees 
in London, Paris and Vienna. 

Miss Alice Rideout, of San Francisco, 
to whom the contract for sculptural work 
on the Woman's Building at the World's 
Fair was awarded, will receive 68,200. 

The bill to allow women to vote on the 
license question was lost in the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives April 27, 
by a close vote — 96 to 93, including pairs 
— a majority of three in a total vote of 189. 

Miss Marion Evans a year ago as- 
sumed the duties of cashier in the office of 
the Treasurer of the State of Mississippi, 
and the Clarion says : "Mississippi has 
never had a more efficient or attentive 
cashier than this accomplished young 
woman." 

The Christian Woman's Exchange of 
JSew Orleans, at its annual meeting, April 
30, reported §22,420 disbursed, chiefly to 
women. It paid to its consignors, all of 
them women, $7,774.65, and has no liabili- 
ties and a surplus in the bank. It supports 
a creche and library under the same board 
of managers. 

Property-holding women in the town of 
Harriman, Tenn., have full municipal 
suffrage. They exercise it with spirit and 
in increasing numbers. It is the only 
town in the South with such privilege. 
Some of the parishes of Louisiana allow 
tax-paying women to vote on the building 
of railroads through the parish. 

There are 172 students from eighty dif- 
ferent counties at the formal and Indus- 
trial College for Girls, Milledgeville, 
Georgia, and President Chappell is of the 
opinion that 500 would attend next session 
if they could be accommodated. The 
board of trustees has begun an extensive 
addition to the dormitory, capable of ac- 
commodating 130 pupils. The college is 
doing excellent work, and Dr. Curry, 
manager of thePeabody fund, pronounces 
it the most progressive school for girls in 
the South. 

Mrs. Martha J. Coston, of Washing- 
ton, B. C, is the inventor of the "Coston 
Signals" — a system of signalling by 
colored lights which is used on land and 
sea all over the world. While she was 
very young, her husband, Benjamin 
Franklin Coston, an officer in the marines 
and an inventor, died, leaving her with 
three little children to support. She 
devoted herself to the perfection of ex- 
periments begun by her husband, and 
worked out the system which has brought 
her fame and fortune. Her code was of 
great value to the government during the 
war, and since then it has been used in 
other departments, notably the life- 
saving service. Her signals have been 
adopted by the principal European gov- 
ernments, and she has received manv 
honors from royalty. 



the woman's column. 



THE RETKOSPECTIVE WOMAN. 

Eecent travellers say that women are 
not allowed to enter the chapel of St. John 
the Baptist in Rome, even at this day, 
because a woman caused his death. If a 
husband and wife go together to visit the 
chapel, the husband alone enters it, and 
the wife is allowed at most to peep 
through the door. She is regarded, not 
as herself, but as a retrospective and tra- 
ditional being, appertaining to a long-dis- 
tant period. There is nothing so very ex- 
ceptional in all this. The condition of 
women cannot possibly be understood 
except by remembering that its roots and 
sources are all thus retrospective, that no 
woman is treated or judged or criticised 
in the same light as she would be if the 
human race had been created yesterday, 
but that she carries, even iu the most en- 
lightened community, the weight of long 
years during which she has been subjected 
and degraded — a position which still con- 
tinues untouched, indeed, over a large 
part of the habitable globe. The woman 
who is to-day underpaid or uneducated, 
who is prohibited from making a will or 
having the legal guardianship of her own 
child, who is allowed to come into a club- 
house only on a "ladies' night,'' or into a 
university only by way of an "annex," is 
not really the woman of to-day so much 
as the retrospective and traditional woman 
whom we cannot get out of our minds. 
She is the Eve who tempted Adam, the 
Herodias who wished for John the Bap- 
tist's head in a charger ; she is the Orien- 
tal woman — the woman of the middle 
ages — ignorant and incapable, in fact, a 
fountain of evil, and unfitted for any good 
thing. Thoreau says, "I love mankind, 
but I hate the usages of the dead unkind. " 
But it is the traditional usages of the dead 
unkind by which women are still ham- 
pered, and every hinderance they find has 
been hardened into place by the freezing 
of a thousand winters. This is the diffi- 
culty which we must always bear in mind. 
In endeavoring to improve the position of 
women, we are not really fighting our 
contemporaries alone, we are fighting the 
traditions of a great many centuries and 
the practices of many nations. 

It is a striking illustration of this that 
when a writer so thoroughly practical as 
Mr. Sidney Webb,inEngland, discusses in 
the London Economic Journal the reason 
why women, as a class, receive less than 
men for the same work, he traces the real 
foundation of the evil back, after the mi- 
nutest exploriug, to the general fact that 
women are still viewed in the light of a 
tradition. "Custom and public opinion" 
he finds more potent than all other causes, 
and prevailing where other causes do not 
exist. In the English postoffice, he says, 
women perform precisely the same duties 
with some of the male clerks. "In the 
savings-bank department they do, unit for 
unit, precisely the same amount of work." 
In the ledger work they are conceded to 
do their work more neatly and to make 
fewer mistakes. Yet they are not paid 
the same, and in one instance cited "the 
Treasury cut down the pay of a woman 
clerk employed on the Labor Commission 
from 42s. to 35s. per week, on the ground 
that 42s. was a man's pay, whereas it was 



a woman who did the work, so she ought 
not to receive more than 3os." ! Then he 
analyzes very thoroughly the points where 
women are really at disadvantage beside 
men, and shows, point by point, how 
these disadvantages are to be reached. 
But, after all, his summing up is that 
"summarizing roughly these suggestions, 
it may be said that women's inferiority 
of remuneration for equivalent work is, 
where it exists, the direct or indirect 
result, to a very large extent, of their 
past subjection," and, moreover, that is 
now mainly dependent "upon the influence 
of custom and public opinion." Hence, 
he thinks, "It may be largely removed by 
education and combination among women 
themselves." 

This is most important testimony, and 
what strengthens the belief that the 
inequality of wages, at least, may be 
removed is the fact that it has already 
been removed in the most highly 
educated pursuits j T et opened to women 
— literature and the drama. At the 
very beginning of these paths there 
may be a slight difference, but it soon dis- 
appears. I have had to do with literature 
all my life, and have known many editors 
and many publishers, but I have never yet 
heard of an instance where it was seri- 
ously proposed to pay a woman less f or 
the same manuscript merely because of 
her sex. Now if this is already the case 
in one or two pursuits, despite the tradi- 
tional inferiority of women, there is no 
reason why it should not in time extend 
to all. The . old excuse that the lower 
pay is due to the greater competition 
among women will not permanently hold. 
There is no reason why that same compe- 
tion should not apply in literature and the 
drama, and practically it does. If, there- 
fore, it does not cheapen labor there, it 
need not cheapen it anywhere; there 
must be other causes. The main cause, 
Mr. Webb thinks, is in a habit and a tradi- 
tion, and this is to be overcome by educa- 
tion and combination among women them- 
selves. It is very probable, for instance, 
that if there had been the same amount of 
informal cooperation and of pertinacity 
among women who teach school that has 
been manifested within forty years by 
cooks and chamber-maids, the wages of 
teachers might, as in the other case, have 
been more than doubled. And if women 
who have a little property would insist on 
watching over their own investments 
with one-half the vigilance with which 
an Irish washerwoman guards her savings- 
bank book,we should not so often see them 
reduced to beggary at a single stroke. Of 
the thirty women, for instance, whose 
names appear as stockholders in the de- 
funct Maverick National Bank, it is said 
that very few had ever made the discovery 
that each one was liable to be assessed the 
full par value of her stock to pay the 
depositors of that broken-down institu- 
tion. 

But these things, after all, are merely 
illustrative. The main point in regard to 
the whole matter is that women are still 
carrying on their shoulders the yoke of a 
traditionary and remote period," and that 
all the conditions of their life reflect 
that period, though unconsciouslv. Their 



critics utter a tradition ; evren their defend- 
ers are not always free from it. That high- 
school principal who said the other day— 
if he did say it— that many of our gram- 
mar-school teachers were incompetent, 
"in other words, they were women," was 
merely echoing, unconsciously. to himself, 
the remark of the Hindoo to the mission- 
ary that there were but two points on 
which all Hindoo sects were united— the 
sacredness of cows and the depravity of 
women. — T. W. H. in Harper's Bazar. 



A SOUTH CAROLINA LADY'S ADDRESS. 



Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, 
S. C, Vice-President of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
for South Carolina, has drawn up a con- 
stitution for a South Carolina Woman 
Suffrage Association, and has already ob- 
tained quite a long list of signatures to it. 
The first person to give her his namewa3 
her husband, Dr. Young. This she con- 
siders "a good omen. 

Mrs. Young has lately been visiting 
friends in Beaufort. After a vivid de- 
scription of the beauty of the coast, in a 
letter to the Woman's Journal^ she con- 
tinues : 

"Mrs. Christensen and I, wearing our 

yellow and white ribbons, attended Good 

Friday services in the Episcopal church 

of St. Helena's, which looks like a bit 

preserved to keep alive the memory of the 

old Colonial days. It was originally built 

of coquina, a conglomerate formed of 

oyster shell pulverized with sand, and 

made into mortar in boxes. This hardens 

on exposure to sun and air, and walls 

formed of it are almost indestructible. 

There have been additions made to the 

church, however, which were built of 

brick, as are the high, thick walls that 

surround the graveyard. This venerable 

place of sleepers is shadowed by noble 

trees of various sorts; and some of the 

ancient tombs are dressed in the living 

green of periwinkles, whose blue eyes 

smiled at us in contrast with the milky 

white of Cherokee roses, stretching out 

luxuriant sprays of bloom in the calm 

repose of this abode of silence. A stately 

monument has lately been erected to Gen. 

Richard Anderson, buried here. 

"We went from the church to the Sunday 
school building across the way, where I 
had been asked to meet and address the 
W. C. T. IT. of Beaufort. After some 
preliminary remarks, of a nature akin to 
that stirring of the soil which is supposed 
to be favorable to the sowing of seed, this 
deponent, with some hesitation, plunged 
in medias res of that topic presumably so 
abhorrent to the average Carolina lady. 
My first sentence seemed to thrill them to 
a deeper interest, for it was couched in 
these amazing terms : 4 My husband said 
to me the other day (and let me inter- 
polate that we are both South Carolinians, 
and residents of the State nearly all our 
lives), "Why don't you tell the women 
they will never get prohibition till they 
vote ? ■ " The amazing matter of this was 
that a man, but especially a South Caro- 
lina man, should send such a message, and 
by his wife. I proceeded as follows: 
And if we were to get a prohibitory law 
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like the "Childs' BUI,'' fought so hard for 
during the last Legislature, it would not 
avail, for it could not be enforced without 
a public sentiment behind it, and the 
creation of that public sentiment is in the 
hands of the women. My sisters, how are 
you going about this work if you know 
nothing of the "dirty pool of polities," 
as our chivalrous ( !) politicians are wont to 
call the science of government, around 
which we are to tiptoe, turning away our 
faces and holding aside our skirts^ lest 
the mire bespatter us? Now, suppose we 
have a mud -puddle in our back-yard, 
from which comes a fetid odor that may 
give the typhoid fever to our children. 
Is it a wise policy to close our back-doors 
and go sit on the front piazza and let the 
pest do its fatal work on those dear to us, 
while we hold ourselves aloof? Would it 
not be more unselfish, and therefore more 
womanly, to have that foul spot cleaned 
out and filled up, and stay the plague 
before it destroys our loved ones? As 
Miss Frances Willard says, "Woman will 
enter every place, and whatever place she 
enters, she will make it cleaner and better." 
Just so with the political pool; just 
so with l "those horrid polls." When 
we go there, we need fear no insult. 
Rowdyism will "avaunt" at our presence, 
and the voice of blasphemy be hushed, as 
it is at the church door. Dear friends, 
what sacrifices would you not make to 
save the men and boys you love from the 
pitfall of the open bar-room? Ah, I know 
your hearts, I am one of you, and my 
belief is that there are women here who 
would walk over hot plough-shares, if 
thus they could deliver sons and husbands 
from the liquor curse. This being so, 
how can you stickle at confronting the 
problem, of government with the solution 
of woman's ballot? For, oh, how well we 
know that, under the live oaks, here in 
this beautiful dulce far niente of an island, 
still go on the cannibal feasts of the days 
of savagery; but the destruction that is 
wrought to-day is worse than that which 
overtook Velasquez, whose flesh was 
picked from his bones by the infuriated 
natives of this coast, for the man-eating 
now is the consuming of human souls in 
the red-hot Moloch of the rum traffic. 

My sisters, have you known no in- 
stances of wives' and mothers' torture 
under the blows of men made brutal by 
drink? You know the law of the land 
which gives the child to the father, 
though in the old days of slavery the case 
was reversed and the slave mother's child 
inherited her condition. Lately in my 
neighborhood a dram-drinking, liquor-sell- 
ing father, while on a spree, took his 
wife's infant from her arms, sprang into 
his buggy and drove away with it, the 
frantic wife following him on foot,scream- 
ing, through the public streets. Do you 
suppose, if women could vote, these laws 
would continue in force? How would 
you like to have a drunken man in charge 
bf the school where your girls and boys 
are being educated? Yet in my neighbor- 
hood the school trustee put such an out- 
rage upon us. Would we have suffered it, 
think you, if we had had even school suf- 
frage? And why should not a woman 
be a school trustee, as well as an admin- 
istratrix on an estate? By what shadow 
of justice are you and I excluded from say- 
ing what shall be done with the taxes we 
pay on our property? You know it is an 
acknowledged fact that South Carolina 
women own a large proportion of the 
landed property in the State. What does 
that imply for us? Why did our fore- 
fathers revolt from British rule? Are 
you ready to go back on the principles of 
our sires, who from the palmetto- logs of 
Fort Moultrie drove back the British op- 
pressors who would have taken their taxes 
and allowed them no voice in the govern- 
ment ? If they needed to make a Declara- 
tion of Independence, just as much do we, 
being also "people," and having a right to 



"life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness." 

If voting u unsexes"women, why are not 
those of Wyoming, who have been going 
to the polls for the last twenty years, 
changed into men? 

But you conjure up that awful bugbear 
of negro women rushing to the polls, 
making confusion worse confounded. Yet 
we do not ask for unrestricted suffrage. 
We want the ballot with an educational 
qualification. Let only those women vote 
who can read and write. W T ith this pro- 
viso, we would easily secure the white 
supremacy we claim, for there are 76,000 
educated white women in South Carolina, 
and only 11,000 colored. 

At the close of my address, they gave me 
a vote of thanks, indorsed by all present ; 
and privately I received many expressions 
of approval, which proved that though 
we "go slow," yet we "do move." 

Virginia D. Young. 



CO-OPERATIVE COOKING. 

The co-operative club of Junction City, 
Kan., known as the ''-Bellamy Club," has 
entered upon its second year with a full 
complement of members, most of whom 
have been with it from the start. It was 
organized to conduct a common kitchen, 
in which all the family cooking was to be 
done, away from the homes of the mem- 
bers. These are forty-four in number, 
and all express their satisfaction with the 
results of their experiment. During the 
year that the society has been in exist- 
ence, S5,320 has been expended for table 
supplies. All bills have been paid as fast 
as contracted, so that no debts have been 
carried over. The officers all serve with- 
out pay, having the work of supervision 
so well distributed that the task is uot 
great for any one. The secretary, Mrs. 
M. E. Clark, is enthusiastic over the 
results, and predicts a prosperous future. 
All the cooking for the forty-four families 
represented has been done at the society 
kitchen, and the prepared food delivered 
at the various residences. The expense is 
estimated to be fully one-third less than 
in separate kitchens, with the advantage 
of greater variety and better cooking, a 
professional cook having been employed. 

Utica, N. Y., is also making a success of 
co-operative cooking. In 1890, twenty- 
two persons elected a president, secre- 
tary, treasurer and board of managers. 
A competent chef was employed, and 
given entire control, except over the pur- 
chase of raw materials, which duty 
devolves upon one of the members, 
appointed at the beginning of each month. 
A strict account is kept, and at the end of 
the month a pro rata assessment is levied 
on each member, and the accounts are 
squared. In six months the membership 
reached sixty, which was the limit of 
accommodation. The cost is about $3.00 
per week each. The best of everything is 
provided. Persons bringing a visitor pay 
twenty-five cents per meal, and give notice 
in advance. The cook and servant s live in 
the house rented by the club, and are cus- 
todians of the entire outfit. 



The idiot who makes jokes about the 
way women throw a stone is on the war- 
path again. We would like to fasten him 
inside, a sixteen-ineh eorset with a tailor- 
made basque over it, tightly buttoned 
from waist to chin. He might throw 
stones at us all day under those circum- 
stances. We don't believe he could hit 
once. — Mrs. C. J. Hildreth, in New Deca- 
tur (Ala.) Advertiser. 

There used to be three classes of men in 
Kentucky who were opposed to woman 
suffrage, the' old men, the young men, and 
the bad men. The thoughts of the old 
and young men are "widening with the 
Xnocess of the suns," and they are declar- 
ing that women have just as much right to 
vote as men, and a great deal more need 
to ; but not a bad man has yet deserted his 
position. — Southern Journal: 
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"It is the very best paper for. women."— Jffrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 
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"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 
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manity."— Ma ry A. Livcrmore. 
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I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The Woman's Jocrnal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
— Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in 
formation regarding what women are doing,what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Wojias's Journal is the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
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its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— 3frs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 
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The city council of Sundance, Wyoming, 
lately appointed four women and one man 
to act as judges and clerks at the coming 
city election. 



Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
Boston, Mass. 

C.H.Simonds & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street 
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The bill to give women full suffrage, 
which passed the New York Assembly 
sixty-nine to thirty-four, failed to reach a 
vote in the Senate before adjournment. 

"While the great universities of the East 
are debating co-education, the great uni- 
versities of the West are practising it," 
writes Rev. O. P. Gifford from Chicago to 
the Boston Watchman. 

The Mississippi W. C. T. IT. propose 
to send to the World's Fair a model of 
the Temperance Temple, built of cotton 
in all stages of growth and in its varied 
forms. For the foundation it will be in 
bales, while the turrets will be fleecy, and 
Old King Cotton will appear in every 
form and disguise known to him, from 
boll to loom. 

The question of women as lay delegates 
has arisen in New Zealand, and the New 
Zealanders seem to have met it in a com- 
mon sense way. At the meeting of the 
Congregational Union lately held at Wel- 
lington, a Mrs. Cousins was one of the 
delegates from Auckland. When she took 
her seat, she was warmly applauded. 
Bishop Julius, of Christ Church, not long 
ago spoke strongly in favor of the ballot 
for women, and so did Bishop Neville, of 
Dunedin. A few days earlier, Sir John 
Hall, at a meeting of the Anglican Synod, 
proposed that women should have a vote 
at parish meetings. The question was 
held over, not because the majority were 
opposed, but in order to let the Uiocesan 
Synods vote upon it. 

According to Harper's Bazar, Mrs. Mary 
Kavanagh Eagle, wife of Gov. Eagle of 
Arkansas, is considered the best parlia- 
mentarian of the Board of Lady Managers. 
Mrs. Eagle is her husband's interested 
companion in all his undertakings, and it 
was when Gov. Eagle was speaker of the 
Arkansas House of Representatives in 
1885 that she thoroughly familarized her- 
self with parliamentary usage. In his 
work as a cotton-planter, in his efforts for 
the upbuilding of the Baptist denomina- 
tion, of which he is a prominent member in 
Arkansas, and in the different political 
canvasses in which he has engaged, Mrs. 
Eagle has been her husband's devoted, 
enthusiastic, and able co-worker. For 
years she has been a leader in the work 
of women in the Baptist denomination. 

Miss Claudia Howard, of the Georgia 
Woman Suffrage Association, writes to 
the Woman's Journal : 

"The Georgia W. S. A. had the pleasure 
recently of adding two names to its mem- 
bership—Mrs. A. H. Ames and Mr. D. M. 
Allen, of Douglasville. In being the first 
man in the State of Georgia to enroll his 
name among those who are working for 
the enfranchisement of women, Mr. 
Allen has reached beyond the vision of 
other Georgia men, and has gathered for 
his own worthy head a laurel wreath 
which will be coveted by all Georgia men 
when the scales of prejudice have fallen 
from their eyes. Mrs. M. Ober Allen, of 
Douglasville, has been elected to and has 
accepted the office of Superintendent of 
Enrolment for her district. So you will 
observe that, in spite of the very green 
mossbacks, 'we live, and move' toward 
the ballot box." 



LADY SOMERSET'S GOOD-BYE. 

Lady Henry Somerset says, in a pleas- 
ant farewell letter to the Union Signal : 

It has been said that I am writing 
a book concerning my impressions o£ 
America. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. I found it enough to breathe 
your air, to live vour life, to make myself 
a part of all I *saw, without aiming to 
enact the role of the typical Briton on his 
travels. I came not to teach, but to be 
taught. 

But, concerning my impressions, I may 
tell you quite confidentially that the intel- 
ligence and education of your wage- 
workers, the remarkable acumen and 
versatile acquirements of your women, 
the universality of the cold-water dinner 
table, the freedom and courtesy of the 
press, the progressive quality of men's 
minds, so that they seem to take as a 
matter of course that women are equals, 
the way in which American men share with 
their wives the cares of home and children, 
the independence of young women in the 
general conduct of life, and especially the 
pursuit of a vocation rather than a hus- 
band — though not at all to the prejudice 
of their finding that husband — the good 
comradeship between young men and 
women, boys and girls ;* the almost uni- 
versal sobriety of women — these, with the 
boundless distances, rapid transit, and 
the varied scenery, have impressed me 
beyond any other characteristics of this 
happy country of the Larger Hope. 

In some respects ray own dear land 
excels you, even in the particular that is 
your most striking quality — progressive 
thought. I make no plea for the supe- 
riority of our own government, but I 
merely state that it has given us a far 
more rapid and accurate postal service, 
and railways much less destructive to 
human life, although they do not provide 
the comfort and the luxury that I find in 
this country. 

The fact that our telegraphic system is 
under government control is of inestimable 
value to our people. We can send twelve 
words for twelve cents to any part of the 
United Kingdom. Our civil service, being 
wholly divorced from politics, is in every 
way more satisfactory. It is inconceiv- 
able to me that any people so intelligent 
as the Americans should patiently put up 
with changing every local postmaster 
with every change of President. You are 
ahead of us, however, in that your civil 
service examinations are more widely 
open to women. 

One of the differences between our 
countries which seems to me most in our 
favor, is the far greater interest taken by 
English women in politics, local and 
general. They understand the questions 
of the day, and are by that much better 
fitted to be the companions of their hus- 
bands and sons. As a result of this 
domestic aspect of political questions 
men of better class go into political life 
with us than is, I judge, the case with you. 
In this there is immense advantage to the 
well-being of the country; and if I mio-ht 
™ a £f J? e suggestion to those whose mode 
of life has bt en so eloquently su (restive 
to me, I would beseech good women every- 
where to give conscientious studv to the^e 
public questions in the municipality, the 
State and the nation. For I believe that 
with the participation of women in a- v- 
ernment the good of the people (which 
means the coming of Christ Into, the laws 
of the nation) is inextricably blended 
The white- ribboners have served their 
country beyond telling, by bringing these 
sacred questions of Sun/an wSn'to the 
hearts and hearthstones of the people it 
is my solemn conviction that with all' this 
better understanding as to the real mission 
of politics shall come the greater and 
more Christian America for which we ho?>e 
and pray. Perhaps the Mother Count y 



may do you its greatest service by prov- 
ing' that the participation of women in 
government w T ill be a surer solution of oar 
social problems; for we are practically 
certain to precede you in putting to a test 
on a large scale the theories you hare 
propounded . It is w^ell-nigh positive that 
within five years women will be as thor- 
oughly enfranchised as men throughout 
Great Britain. 

<«*» 

A FITNNY DEBATE. 

The Ontario Legislature has been 
wrestling with the question whether the 
foundations of society would be subverted 
if women w r ere allowed to practise law. 
Mr. Meredith, the principal opponent, 
"grew eloquent over the disaster to the 
dignitj- of a court that might result from 
the sudden descent of a lady's back hair" 
while she was addressing a jury. An- 
other opponent mournfully represented 
that "the bill would open up to women 
the flood-gates of a profession already 
overcrowded, and in the practise of which 
many young men, once high in hope, 
were reduced almost to actual destitu- 
tion." The advocates of the bill used the 
common - sense arguments, and pointed 
out that women were already practising 
law T in the United States, and even before 
theU. S. Supreme Court, without shaking 
the foundations of society. It was finally 
voted to empower the Law Society to 
admit women to study law, with a view 
to their becoming solicitors, but not bar- 
risters. The gallery was crowded with 
ladies interested in the passage of the 
measure, including Miss Clara Brett Mar- 
tin, of Toronto, whose application for 
admission to the Law Society of Upper 
Canada had led to the introduction of the 

bill. 

— t^* 

CHIVALROUS MEN OF GALYA. 

Last Saturday was a red-letter day for 
the men and women of Galva, HI. 

By request of some of the leading men, 
the women nominated two of their num- 
ber for members of the school board- 
Mrs. Emma 1. Bigelow, president of the 
District Equal Suffrage Association, and 
Mrs. Mary Y. Deem, secretary of the local 
Equal Suffrage Association. Both women 
are educated mothers, active workers in 
all that pertains to the advancement of 
the highest interests of Galva, and of 
society generally. 

The gentlemen accepted the nomina- 
tions, finished out the ticket with men of 
their own selection, and then paid the 
women of Galva the compliment of put- 
ting no other ticket in the field. They 
also opened the council room above the 
polling place, and made it warm and com- 
fortable for the women, as a central place 
to meet and plan for the interests of the 
work in hand. Every thing was made so 
very pleasant for us by the men of oar 
town that I take pleasure in making this 
statement of their kindness in view of 
the new order of things. We have now 
two mothers on our school board, and are 
all happy. Mary E. Holmes, 

President Illinois E. S. A. 



Fay House, the home of the Harvard 
Annex, is to have a new wing, which will 
afford a much-needed large lecture-room. 
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A LIVELY CORPSE. 

The Boston Daily Journal and some 
other papers have lately devoted an un- 
usual number of editorials to the effort to 
prove that the woman suffrage move- 
meut has almost died out. Some years 
ago, a prominent magazine devoted a' 
review nine columns long to the attempt 
to show that one of Harriet Prescott 
Spofford's novels was a book unworthy 
of the smallest consideration. Col. Hig- 
ginson pointed out that the quantity of 
this formidable attack quite neutralized 
its quality. If the book had really been 
of no account, it would have been dis- 
missed in a few lines, or not mentioned 
at all. So long as the papers opposed 
to equal rights declare with ever-increas- 
ing frequency and earnestness that the 
movement has almost ceased to attract 
public attention, all persons of journalistic 
acumen will know that this indicates a 
lively and growing agitation. 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 

St. Paul's Episcopal Church at Hick- 
man, Ky., has taken a step forward by 
electing two women on the vestry with 
five men. Bishop Dudley says there is 
nothing in the canons of the church to 
prohibit such action. 

Miss Frances E. Townsley has accepted 
a call to the new Immanuel Baptist Church 
at Ashland, Neb. 

Mrs. M. J. Borden, president of the 
New Mexico W. C. T. U., was appointed 
to preach by the Congregational Associa- 
tion of New Mexico and Arizona at their 
last meeting at Albuquerque. 

A correspondent writes from Beloit, 
Kan., to the Central Christian Advocate : 

Beloit is the home of the evangelists, 
St. Johns. While our brother has never 
left the old church, his wife went over to 
the Methodist Protestant to secure ordi- 
nation, being one of four thus distin- 
guished, and herself a ministerial delegate 
to their General Conference about the 
same date as ours. While this branch of 
Methodism may reap the benefit of the 
exhaustive discussion concerning this 
matter going on in our church, it may 
also enjoy the honor of smashing every- 
thing to smithereens by seating Mrs. 
Eugenia St. John in their law-making 
body, the General Conference. 

The new Congregational church at 
Butteville, Ore., consists of ten women, 
without a single male member. Its dea- 
cons, trustees and other officers are wom- 
en, and the charge to the church was 



given by a woman minister, Rev. Mrs. 
Barber, of Wilsonville. 

The English course in the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary at Newton Centre, Mass., 
has been opened to women who are pre- 
paring for work in foreign mission fields. 
They will have the same privileges as the 
male students in the English course, and 
will attend the same recitations. 

F. M. A. 

♦♦+ 

METHODIST WOMEN. 

Zion's Herald of this city, which has 
frequently and ably defended the right 
side during the prolonged discussion on 
the eligibility of women* as lay delegates 
to the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, gives this final 
editorial admonition in the issue of April 
27: 

In the Methodist Church, where woman 
has always been so considerable a force, 
the female members cannot remain dis- 
franchised. They have rights which must 
be respected. 

Of the members of the last General 
Conference who have joined the "choir 
invisible," at least three, Dr. Benj. St. 
James Fry, of the Central Christian Advo- 
cate, Rev. J. H. Bayliss, of the Western 
Christian Advocate, and Gen. Clinton B. 
Fisk, were strong and steadfast cham- 
pions of the rights of women in the Meth- 
odist Church. They will be missed in the 
coming contest ; but, to quote again from 
Zion's Herald, "Men disappear, measures 
survive"; and the establishment of this 
great denomination on a basis of equity 
is only a matter of time. 



MR. GLADSTONE AND THE WOMEN. 

The London Woman's Herald says of 
Mr. Gladstone : 

He has encouraged his wife to be Pres- 
ident of the Women's Liberal Federation, 
and by her influence to induce tens of 
thousands of other women to embark in 
active political warfare. With what re- 
sult? The answer is supplied, by a very 
curious coincidence, in the memorial we 
print elsewhere, signed by nearly 200 
Women's Liberal Associations, urging the 
Liberal party to vote for the suffrage bill. 
It certainly is a noteworthy comment on 
Mr. Gladstone's appeal against the bill, 
that, on the very day on which it is issued, 
the majority of the organizations of which 
his wife is the head should issue an 
appeal in exactly the opposite sense ! We 
ask Mr. Gladstone which side represents 
the women ? 



The Woman's Club of Worcester, Mass., 
is considering building a club house. 

I love this world, which has been most 
kind to me, and I have many friends here 
whom I should be sorry to leave ; but I am 
ready at any time, and I know that the 
period must now be short. I have turned 
my case over into the hands of my heav- 
enly Father with perfect serenity and 
peace; I know there is nothing to fear 
from Him who is both Mother and Father 
to our souls.— John G. Whittier. 



Mrs. Susan C. Yeomans, of Walworth, 
N. Y., a sister of ex-president Cleveland, 
has been appointed by Governor Flower a 
trustee of the State Asylum for Feeble- 
Minded Women in Wayne County, N. Y. 

Miss M. T. Herders, who for the past 
six months has been assistant pharmacist 
in a drug store at Darby, Pa., has been 
made chief apothecary of the Howard 
Hospital, South Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia, 

Two women, Miss Emma Schulte and 
Mrs. Fidelia Elliott, both of Cheyenne, 
have been elected delegates to the Repub- 
lican State Convention of Wyoming, and 
two others have been chosen alternate 
delegates to the National Republican 
Convention at Minneapolis. 

- Rev. C. A. Dickinson of Berkeley Tem- 
ple, Boston, has opened the old Goodrich 
House at Westminster, Vt., and will use 
it as a summer home for working girls 
connected with his congregation. There 
will be from 75 to 100 there during the 
summer. The cost to the girls will be 
only about §7. The remainder of the 
expense will be made up by wealthy 
ladies of the congregation. 

Mrs. Addie McGrath-Lee, at the 
recent annual meeting of the Louisiana 
State W. C. T. IT. at Monroe, gave the 
address of welcome in behalf of the press. 
She said: "It is a pleasure to greet this 
illustrious body of women on behalf of 
the press, because the Press Association 
of Louisiana has always honored women 
by entrusting them with high positions, 
and by allowing them a voice in its 
councils." 

Mrs. E. J. Roberts, president of the 
Oklahoma Territory W. C. T. XL, has been 
appointed by the M. E. Church field 
matron to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians, to teach them to do all kinds of 
housework. She says many of them are 
anxious to learn to work like white people, 
to bake, cook and sew. The Indian wom- 
en are desirous to dress their children as 
we do, but do not care to change their 
way of making their own clothing. 

Mrs. M. Louise TSomas, who sailed a 
few days ago for Russia, as the American 
Vice-President of the Red Cross Associa- 
tion, to deliver the ship load<)f provisions 
contributed by the State of Iowa, received 
a document from President Harrison, 
signed by the Secretary of State and the 
Russian Minister, which constitutes her 
a United States Commissioner of Relief. 
This is the first time such a commission 
has been bestowed upon a woman by the 
government. Mrs. Thomas has, aside 
from the government and World's Fair 
Commission, credentials from the Na- 
tional Council of Women, the National 
Health Association, the National Peace 
Society, the International Medical Asso- 
ciation, and ' fifteen other educational, 
economical, scientific, philanthropic and 
social organizations. 
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IN THE COLLEGES. 



On May 4 was formally opened the 
Graduate Department for Women at the 
University of Pennsylvania. This is in 
line with the University's policy as out- 
lined by the trustees two years ago, when 
it was decided not to open the undergrad- 
uate courses to women. While the trus- 
tees do not feel it expedient at this time 
to admit women in the undergraduate 
classes, they will encourage them to enter 
the post-graduate work, and, in fact, 
opened this work to women some years 
ago. Dr. Horace Jayne will be the Dean 
of the new department. Through the 
generosity of Col. Bennett, Dr. Pepper 
and others, there are already eight en- 
dowed fellowships, each of which will 
enable one woman to have both her tuition 
and lodging at the University free of 
charge. The courses will lead to the 
degree of Ph. D. 

Clark University, the new institution 
at Worcester, Mass., which does not admit 
women, will hold a summer school in 
pedagogy and psychology for two weeks 
in July, which will be open to city and 
State superintendents of schools, profes- 
sors of pedagogy in universities, instruc- 
tors in normal schools, masters and others 
of both sexes interested in education. 

Jlr. C. O. Whitman, Professor of Zool- 
ogy in Clark University, has accepted a 
call to the head of the department of 
biology in the new co-educational Uni- 
versity of Chicago. With him will go 
six other noted educators from Clark 
University. 

The Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Chicago has been united with the new 
University. President Harper says : ; 

By this union the University comes into 
possession of lands and buildings worth 
$100,000, one of the finest academy prop- 
erties in the country, a library worth 
$100,000, and the Chicago Female Semi- 
nary, the gift of Mr. George C. Walker. 
The union brings to the University a 
strong body of alumni and students, and 
we gain a divinity faculty of power, one 
which is second to none in the country. 
The union makes possible a work which 
otherwise would have been impossible. 

Founder's Day (April 29), always a red- 
letter day at Vassar College, was cele- 
brated this year with a little more cere- 
mony as the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Matthew Vassar. The 
formal exercises included an address of 
welcome by Miss Alice M. Bobbins, presi- 
dent of the Students' Association, a poem 
by Miss Lenora Howe of the class of '94, 
and a paper on "The Literature of the 
Civil War," by Miss Mary A. Jordan, '76, 
now Professor of English Literature in 
Smith College. 

What President Timothy D wight of 
Yale says in the May Forum on woman's 
education is worth quoting : 

Education is for the purpose of develop- 
ing and cultivating the thinking power. 
It is to the end of making a knowing, 
thinking mind. The higher education is 
for the realization of broad knowledge and 
wide thinking. When we know this, we 
know that the sister in a household should 
• he educated as her brother is educated ; 
that the mother should have the power, 
by reason of her own serious thought on 
literature, history, art, the varied good 
things of life, to guide and train the 



thouirht-power of her children; that the 
wSe^uld be in mtellectual^pneness 
with her husband, ever f*™^^* j"£ 
inspiring him by her thinking, and ne;er 
giving him opportunity to depreciate, or 
seem to depreciate, her cental capacity 
in comparison with his own. It is too late 
in the world's history to think that a 
woman's mind is not of as much .conse- 
quence as a man's mind, or that, whatever 
may be her peculiar sphere, she is not to 
be richly, broadly, and, if we may use the 
word, thoughtfullv educated, as well as 
he. F * M * A * 



CLEAN STEEETS FOE NEW YORK. 

One illustration of women's need of the 
municipal vote is the disgracefully dirty 
state of the streets in many of our large 
cities. Women are the chief sufferers, 
owing to their long dresses. They are 
also the neat sex, and the natural house- 
cleaners. It is mainly due to the efforts 
of New York women, and especially of 
Mrs. Kinnicutt, that the streets of that 
city, which have long been a by-word f or 
their foul condition, have at last a pros- 
pect of being clean. The Xew York 
Evening Post says : 

For the first time in its history, this city 
is about to make a serious and systematic 
effort to clean its streets. The new plan, 
embodied in the law which the Governor 
signed yesterdav, is as radical a departure 
from the old methods as could be imag- 
ined. It could not be said of these old 
methods that thev had any distinct plan, 
or that they were designed to keep the 
streets clean. Their primary purpose was 
the accumulation of a force of men, 
or rather forces of men, to be used in the 
interest of politics, and to be changed as 
often as the exigencies of politics required 
them to be. The practical politician who 
was put at the head of this force directed 
it mainly in the interest of politics, and 
seeondarilv in the work of cleaning the 
streets. Very seldom did it happen that 
previous to his appointment at the head of 
the force he had paid any attention to the 
business of street-cleaning, or, in fact, to 
any other business than politics. 

The "force" itself has for years been 
one of the curiosities of the town. It was 
made up mainly of men who had got on 
its pay-roll through "pulls," or, in the 
language of the politicians, had been "put 
on a broom'* by the petty district bosses. 
When a Tammany follower reaches the 
point at which there is nothing left for 
him but to be "put on a broom," he is sel- 
dom a fine specimen of physical vigor. 
If by chance he had the strength or the 
disposition to do his work thoroughly, 
the uncertainty of his tenure made 
anything like efficient service impossible. 
He might be put off the broom any day to 
make room for another man 'with a 
stronger pull. The other branches of the 
service were organized on a similar basis. 
It came out in the course of an inquiry a 
few months ago that the horses and carts 
of the service were stabled at so distant a 
point from the work which many of them 
had to perform that a fifth of their time 
was occupied in going to and from the 
point at which the work was to begin. 

The new plan, devised by the Citizens* 
Committee, in accordance with practical 
experiments made in cleaning a district 
which had been set apart for the test, 
substitutes for all this political shiftless- 
ness and general incapacity a thoroughly 
organized practical business system. The 
authors of the plan went about its construc- 
tion in the same way that they would have 
gone about the solution of a private busi- 
ness problem. They constructed it with 
the sole end in view of having the streets 
cleaned and kept clean. Thev divided the 



city into districts, set a separate superin- 
tendent over each district, gave him a per- 
manent, disciplined force with which to 
have the streets under his care kept clean, 
and made him responsible to the General 
Superintendent, who has charge of all the 
districts. Under the new law there are 
to be not more than eleven districts, each 
with its superintendent, who is to sub- 
divide it into sections, giving a specified 
area to each street-cleaner, who is to clean 
it by hand and be held responsible for it at 
all times, his name being placed opposite 
to it on the books of the Department. The 
street-cleaning force is to be a uniformed 
one, and each member of it is to hold his 
position during good behavior, and is to 
be removed only for cause, and "in every 
case of removal the true grounds thereof 
shall be entered upon the records of the 
Department." The clerical force is to be 
permanent, also, and to be as entirely re- 
moved from "political pulls" as the street- 
cleaning force. 

The occasion must not be allowed to 
pass by without giving the honors of it to 
the person to whom they are mostly due— 
ilrs. Kinnicutt. There are a great many 
.strange incidents in the history of the 
Kew York City government, but probably 
nothing stranger than the solution of the 
street-cleaning problem through the exer- 
tions of a woman. Everybody knows 
how old that problem is — one hundred 
years or thereabouts. All the old-time 
physicians and leather merchants of the 
Swamp, vestrymen of Trinity Church, 
trustees of Columbia College, communi- 
cants of St. Clement's Church and St. 
John's Church, members of the Historical 
Society, and all the old mayors, re- 
corders, and printers, were familiar with 
it, and some tried their hands on it. Bol 
as generation after generation passed 
away, leaving the streets still dirty, and 
leaving the blame of it flying hither and 
thither like a shuttlecock or a tennis ball, 
the belief gradually grew up that the 
streets of Zs ew York could not be cleaned, 
at least not by natural means. Street com- 
missioner succeeded street commissioner, 
and mayor succeeded mayor, and each 
made the same report, namely, that just 
as he was getting the streets cleaned 
something happened to make them dirty. 
Arcularius was a mighty street-cleaner 
in his dav. so was Coleman, and so was 
Beatty, and Looniis had science at. his 
back, and "Ed" Hagan was supposed to 
have got at the "true inwardness" of the 
thing, but all failed in the end. What 
gave a touch of humor to the story wa3 
that evervbody knew that if the streets 
had been cleaned by the instrumentalities 
employed for the purpose, it would have 
shown that street-cleaning in New York 
differed from all other works ever 
attempted by civilized man. It would 
have proved^ that age was more active 
and stronger than youth, that sloth wa3 
better than industry, that fraud was the 
best policy. 

At last Mrs. Kinnicutt took the matter 
up, and accomplished by sheer pluck and 
perseverance and tact certain things 
which we do not believe any man could 
have accomplished. She got a number of 
first-rate men to serve on a committee. 
She got the mayor to accept their services 
as an "Advisory Committee." She got 
them to work hard at a report and make 
one. She got the mayor to listen to the 
report and accept it. She got hearings 
from both him and the commissioner «j 
public works, which they certainly would 
not have accorded to a mere man, and 
especially a man with an odor of Hng- 
w r umpery about him. She got an eminent 
lawyer to draft a bill, got the city authori- 
ties and the committee to discuss it and 
agree on it, and then carried it to Albany. 



If not wholly instrumental, she was some- 
what instrumental in reconciling the 
heathen of the Legislature to such .w 
attack on their old gods. She overcame 
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their love of dirty streets, and their fond- 
ness for "putting a man on a broom," and 
got them to pass the bill. She even 
induced Gov. Flower to sign it, or at all 
events plied him with arguments which 
would have induced a man of normal 
mental constitution to do so. She will go 
down to history now with Gov. DeTVitt 
Clinton as the author of one of the two 
most remarkable achievements in the 
history of the State. Clinton gave it 
canals ; Mrs. Kinnicutt is probably giving 
clean streets to its metropolis. Long shall 
the tale be told for the humiliation of man. 
Let no one suppose our eulogy is extrava- 
gant. It is all true, but has gaps in it, for 
there are things which might be said 
which, though true, w r ould make it seem 
fulsome, and are therefore omitted. 



IN THE MEDICAL COLLEGES. 

At the annual commencement exercises 
of the Women's Medical College of Cin- 
cinnati, the graduates were I>r. Hattie C. 
Brown, of Detroit, Michigan, Dr. Kate 
A. McAllister and Dr. Amelia J. Pryor, 
of Cincinnati. The college is flourishing, 
and the faculty is composed of the best 
physicians of the Queen City. 

Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, of Wash- 
ington, D. C, was the only woman in the 
class of twenty-four that recently gradu- 
ated from the National Medical College of 
the Columbian University. Among the 
medical undergraduates there are three 
women, Louisa M. Blake, of New Jersey, 
Sofie A. Nordhoff, of Germany, and Mar- 
garet M. York, of Louisiana. 

Four women were in the large class that 
graduated from Trinity Medical College 
at Toronto, a few days ago. Miss Jennie 
Gray was one of the honor students. 

The commencement of the Woman's 
Medical College of Pennsylvania was 
held on May 5, with about forty gradu- 
ates. One member of the graduating 
class is from India, and one from Bra- 
zil. Among the States and Territories 
represented are Maine, Alabama, Kansas, 
Tennessee, Indian Territory (by a young 
lady of the Cherokee nation, who has 
only one-eighth of Indian ancestry) , Mis- 
souri and Wisconsin, besides the usual 
number from Pennsylvania and nearer 
States. The Philadelphia Ledger says of 
this college : 

It has sent out young doctors, women, 
who came to it for medical study from 
England and Canada, from the Sandwich 
Islands, California and Oregon, from Rus- 
sia, Germany and Japan, from Florida 
and Australia, from Nova Scotia and 
Syria, from Jamaica and Bermuda, from 
Prince Edward's Island and Idaho and 
Palestine. The Woman's Medical College 
has for years maintained a three years' 
course,and is about to require a four years' 
course. Its entrance examinations are 
said to be higher in their requirements 
than those of the University's Medical 
School. f. m. a. 



man could remain in Tammany Hall who 
conducted himself as Wissig had on the 
floor of the Assembly in his speech on the 
woman suffrage bill." So the world moves. 
The times are changed since men like Mr. 
Wissig threw stones and bad eggs at 
women, and were kept in countenance by 
more decent men.— Woman's Journal. 



IT PROVED A BOOMEBANG. 

The coarse speech of Phillip Wissig in 
the New York Assembly against woman 
suffrage has cost him his place as "leader of 
Tammany Hall general committee of the 
Eighth Assembly District." It has been 
voted not to allow his speech to appear 
.in the records of the Assembly, and now 
his resignation has been required. Richard 
Croker, the Tammany leader^. said: "No 



HOW TO ORGANIZE A SUFFRAGE ASSO- 
CIATION. 

The following directions for organizing 
and conducting a local Suffrage Associa- 
tion or Political Equality Club were pre- 
pared by Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, president 
of the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, 
for the workers in that State. They have 
been widely copied, and are now in use 
even in Australia. With slight changes, 
which the workers in each locality can 
make for themselves, they will be found 
useful for any State. 

HOW TO ORGANIZE. 

Call a meeting of men and women, stat- 
ing the object of the meeting in the call. 

When the hour arrives, the one who has 
issued the call rises and says : "The meet- 
ing will please come to order. I move 

that Mr. or Mrs. act as chairman of 

this meeting." When the motion is sec- 
onded, the one who made the motion puts 
it to vote. When the chairman is elected, 
he or she calls for the election of a secre- 
tary. A secretary is then nominated and 
elected, the chairman this time "putting 
the question," as it is called. 

The chairman then calls upon some 
interested person to state the object of 
the meeting. Many short speeches may 
be made at this point, if thought best. 
Then some one rises and offers a resolu- 
lution something like this: "Resolved, 
that it is the sense of this meeting that an 
Equal Suffrage Association be now formed 
in this city." When seconded and stated 
by the chairman, the resolution is open to 
remarks. A majority of those present 
voting for it, settles'the question of an 
organization. 

Some interested person now reads the 
constitution prepared by the State, and 
moves its adoption. This being accepted, 
those who wish to join the Association 
sign the constitution. After all present 
have been solicited to join, the election of 
permanent officers is next in order. 

The selection may be by nomination in 
open meeting, or by appointing a commit- 
tee on nominations, who will go out 
for consultation. When the committee 
returns and makes its report, the officers 
mav be voted on together or singly, 
according to the wish of the members. 
As soon as the permanent officers are 
elected, they take their places, and the 
organization is completed. 

The first business in order is the prepa- 
ration of By-Laws for the government of 
the Association— to regulate the annual 
fees to be paid by each member, etc. This 
can be done by a committee, after a few 
minutes' consultation, and the report be 
freely discussed by the Association before 
adopting, 

A standing committee to prepare pro- 
grammes may now be appointed, after 
which the Association adjourns to place and 
time arranged for in the By-Laws. 

SUGGESTIONS TO INCREASE THE INTEREST 

IN LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

Order of Exercises. 

1. Devotional Exercises. 

2. Reading of Minutes. 

3. Reports of Committees. 

4. New Business. 

5. Study of- — — — •- 

6. Recitation by Boy or Girl. 



7. ShortPapers, Discussions, Addresses, 
etc. 

8. Select Music. 

9. Adjourn. 

If possible, have a good programme, . 
but have each exercise short. 

Begin and close the sessions promptly. 

Endeavor to invite some persons not 
interested to be present. 
. Change the meeting often to an evening 
entertainment in some public building. 
Prepare a special programme, and extend 
invitations to outsiders. Sometimes it 
adds to the interest to have simple re- 
freshments, and to invite lawyers and 
business men to make short speeches. 

Parlor meetings can be made interest- 
ing and helpful by uniting a good pro- 
gramme and a social, with or without 
refreshments. 

Invite ministers, or other public-spir- 
ited men and women of your own or 
neighboring towns, to give evening ad- 
dresses. Have good music. 
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The municipal woman suffrage bill has 
been defeated in the Massachusetts Senate. 

Miss Mathilde Wergeland, of Nor- 
way, has written what is described as an 
excellent treatise on the right of succes- 
sion according to old Norse law. 

"Leave to withdraw" has been given to 
the petitioners for presidential suffrage, 
by the committee of the R. I. Legislature 
to whom the question was referred. 

Mrs. Abbt Morton Diaz has lost her 
oldest son, Robert Morton Diaz. She will 
have the sympathy of a wide circle of 
friends. Mr. Diaz was 44 years of age. 

The girls Of the Mississippi State Indus- 
trial Institute and College went without 
their Sunday dinner in order to give it to 
feed the flood sufferers in the recent over- 
flow of the Tombigbee. 

Fifty women voted at the school elec- 
tion in Benton, 111., April 30, most of 
them for the candidates for the Board of 
Education who favored a liberal appro- 
priation for the high school building. 
This ticket won by over 130 majority. 

The Equal Rights Association of South 
Carolina has been organized by Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young, of Fairfax, S. C, with 
twenty-one members, and has sent in its 
dues to the National- American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

The Married Woman's Disabilities Bill 
for the District of Columbia has become a 
law. Married women may now sue and 
be sued, possess their own earnings and 
inheritance, make notes and conduct busi- 
ness. 

The organization of Republican Leagues 
among the women of Wyoming is greatly 
applauded by their brothers of the same 
party. The Republicans of Laramie 
County, Wyoming, have nominated Mrs. 
Etta M. Roach for city clerk, and the 
Carroll Lyceum Club have begun to take 
ladv members. — Woman's Tribune. 

The Boston Branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae met last Saturday, 
12 Somerset St. Mr. Sylvester Baxter of 
the Boston Herald spoke on u The Rights 
of the Individual versus the Press," and a 
lively discussion followed. The college 
girls have been indignant over the 
recent unauthorized publication of photo- 
graphs of some of their number in illus- 
trated articles on the different colleges. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, for ten 
years president of the Louisiana State 
W. C. T. U., declined a re-election at the 
recent annual meeting at Monroe, on ac- 
count of physical inability to carry the 
cares of the office longer. She received 
an ovation from the convention, and with 
difficulty prevailed upon them to accept 
her resignation. All the speakers at this 
meeting were Southern women; all had 
been present at the Franchise Reception 
in Boston last November ; all are in favor 
of equal suffrage, and several expressed 
themselves to that effect at the convention 
in Monroe. The speakers were, besides 
Mrs. Merrick, Mrs. Mary Read Goodale, 
who succeeds her as president; Mrs. 
Mollie McGee Snell and Miss Belle 
Kearney, of Mississippi; and Miss Frances 
Griffin, of Alabama, all of whom are 
very pleasantly remembered in this city. 



EHODE ISLAND REPUBLICAN WOMEN. 
The first State organization of Republican 
women to aid in the coming presidential 
campaign has just been formed in Rhode 
Island. It was organized at a conference 
called in the name of the Women's Na- 
tional Republican Committee, presided 
over by Gov. Ladd, of Rhode Island, and 
addressed by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of 
Iowa, president of the National Commit- 
tee. 

The Providence News points to this 
movement as "one of the indications of the 
trend of the times that a wisely progres- 
sive citizen is glad to see." It says : 

A broader and wholesomer interest on 
the part of women in the things that 
make for the well-being of the nation is 
something to welcome and rejoice in. . . . 
Why do the young men of educated and 
intelligent families, the very bone and 
sinew of our Commonwealth, so often 
stand aloof from politics or trouble them- 
selves to go to the polls only occasionally 
and intermittently ? AVhy do they under- 
estimate the importance of the questions 
at stake, and ignore the importance of 
their own action? It is in some measure, 
at least, because patriotism is not bred 
into them ; because their mothers do not 
teach them, while they are still in knicker- 
bockers, devotion to country ; because they 
do not even learn, as do the newly-landed 



selves:" We hope that the movement 
will spread, and that Democratic women- 
and women of all parties will organize 
similar associations. a. s. b. 



WHITE AND BLACK. 

A member of the League on the Victo- 
rian border says that many more names 
would have been added to the local peti- 
tion had not a Scotch clergyman been 
preaching recently against "woman's 
rights." What! The church fighting 
against the admission to practical affairs 
of the strongest moral force the world 
has — a force of whom 95 per cent, at least 
are in favor of order, decency, charity, 
temperance, fairer social conditions, pro- 
gressive reform ! Can it be a clergyman 
preaching retrogression, the subordination 
of women, and unequal laws for fellow 
human creatures? One would suppose 
that if White were fighting Black in real 
earnest, he would be glad to have all bis 
pieces on the board. — Australian Woman's 
Suffrage Journal. 



immigrant children in the industrial 
schools which a wise foresight is estab- 
lishing in New York, to "salute the flag" 
every morning. 

Interest in politics on the part of women 
means intelligent discussion of political 
topics in the family. It means that the 
future voters are to grow up with a re- 
spect for politics ; that they are to learn 
the importance of right decision and the 
responsibility of the franchise as they 
learn the importance of correct spelling 
and of proper demeanor at the dinner 
table. ... 

Mrs. Cleveland started a movement in 
New York last winter which did credit to 
her. . . . She opened her parlors to lectures 
and study classes for women in American 
history. Republican women have tenfold 
more cause to look back with pride upon 
the path the nation has travelled. Of yet 
more consequence is it that they should 
find a pleasure and an obligation at least 
equal to those involved in searching out 
the last refinement of the meanings of 
Browning or Ibsen, in looking forward 
upon the paths the nation may travel, and 
bringing up their children to urge it for- 
ward in the right one. 

In good truth, the interests of men and 
women are identical, in the State as they 
are in the home. The State is only the 
larger household,and in the nfatters which 
touch women's sympathies more nearly — 
the pressing questions of temperance, of 
education, of philanthropy — they are daily 
making their influence felt more widely. 

Women's associations are to be started, 
under the sanction and with the help of 
the National Republican Committee, in 
every State of the Union. Rhode Island 
leads. Let our women prove that they, 
too, deserve the place that is accorded 
them, "at the right of the line." 

This is a good move. Everybody con- 
cerned seems to have cautiously steered 
clear of the mention of woman suffrage ; 
but when women become thoroughly 
interested in public questions, it will not 
be long before they wish to vote on them ; 
and when men urgently invite women 
to active cooperation in public work, the 
question asked by Miss Laura Clay of 
Kentucky will suggest itself with ever- 
increasing force : "Are women who can 
win votes unworthy to cast votes them- 



BABY-FAEMING. 



The Boston Post has done good service 
by exposing in detail a system of baby- 
farming which seems to be nothing less 
than an easy way to get rid of babies 
whose fathers do not own them and whose 
mothers wish to hide them or to he rid of 
them. Superintendent Shurtleff, of the 
State Department of Indoor Poor, says 
the present laws are wholly inadequate to 
meet the needs of the case. The superin- 
tendent had, in company with the chair- 
men of the Senate and House committees, 
and with Mr. Burt, an officer of the Indoor 
Department, visited three baby farms. 
"The gentlemen were shocked and horri- 
fied at what they saw in these places." 
They found babies literally starring. 
Their cries in another room were plainly 
heard. One little one, a mere skeleton, 
and apparently dying, was taken away, 
fed and cared for, and revived under 
proper treatment. It was literally starv- 
ing. The superintendent says : 

The present laws leave the door wide 
open to every sort of abuse. It can plainly 
be seen that a radical reform is needed, 
and under existing laws this is not pos- 
sible. Your report has shown how iden- 
tification is lost, how unquestioning^ a 
child is disposed of to the first applicant 
that happens along, and the farce and 
fraud that the "report" to the authorities 
is. 

All this shows the need of women to 
help make the laws. The appeal of these 
forlorn, neglected babies should be heard. 

Lucy Stoke. 



A Dime Fund for the relief of the famine 
sufferers of Russia has been started by the 
Woman's Tribune, Washington, D. C. 

"Selections from Mary A. Livermore" is 
a charming little booklet compiled by 
Mrs. E. M. Everett from the published 
utterances of Mrs. Livermore. It is beau- 
tifully printed, issued in white and gold 
board covers, contains a good portrait, 
and may be ordered from the Mass. W. 
C. T. U. headquarters, 171 Tremont Street, 
i Boston, for fifty cents. 
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WYOMING WOMEN DELEGATES. 

From a suffrage standpoint the elec- 
tion of two women as alternate delegates 
to the National Republican Convention by 
the Republican Convention of Wyoming 
is the event of the week. The Minneapolis 
Tribune says ; 

That the women of Wyoming are not 
satisfied with merely going to the polls 
and casting their ballots for candidates 
chosen by their husbands, fathers, sons 
and brothers is amply evidenced by the 
selection of Mrs. Theresa A. K. Jenkins and 
Mrs. G. C. Carlton as alternate delegates 
from that State to the Republican national 
convention. As everybody knows, the 
delegates and the alternates to national 
conventions are not chosen by accident. 
The honor is one worth seeking and is 
sought by every ambitious politician at 
some period of his (and latterly her) 
career. Therefore the distinction con- 
ferred upon Mesdames Jenkins and Carl- 
ton must have been won by them in the 
usual way. They could not have done 
this without the backing and cooperation 
of other women. The ballot in the hands 
of their sisters was what gave them 
power. Not only the ballot but a shrewd 
knowledge of how to use it and a lively 
appreciation of the significance of a 
primary. It is apparent that the women 
of Wyoming are not only voters but 
workers. 

Mrs. Theresa A. Jenkins, one of the two 
women elected by the Wyoming Republi- 
. cans, May 4, as alternate delegate to the 
National Convention, is about 25 years old. 
She was born in Wisconsin, and during her 
15 years' residence in Wyoming has taken 
an active interest in politics. She has a 
husband and three children, is a forcible 
public speaker, and delivered the finest 
oration at the Statehood Convention in 
Cheyenne in 1890. 

Mrs. Clara G. Carleton, the other alter- 
nate delegate, is a brilliant woman, who 
has been active in politics and business in 
Utah and Wyoming. She studied law in 
the office of her father, Bishop Snow, of 
Salt Lake City, and was admitted to prac- 
tice in the Utah courts. She is 50 years 
old, and has a husband. 



ST. ANDREWS' OPEN DOORS. 

The University of St. Andrews has 
opened its doors to women. This great 
historic institution dates back to the 
fourteenth century, and has been for five 
hundred years the chief centre of light 
and learning in Scotland. It has had more 
eminent men connected with it as pro- 
fessors and students in recent years, in 
proportion to its size, than any other 



British university, and in assuming this 
advanced position in the education of 
women it has taken a long step and a wise 
one, in advance of Oxford and Cambridge, 
in recognition of the rights of women 
to the full privilege enjoyed by men in 
obtaining a collegiate education. 

This is a signal triumph for co-educa- 
tion. It outweighs in its bearing upon 
the progress of woman suffrage a hun- 
dred such unavailing attempts to check 
the rising tide as the recent pamphlet of 
"Canute" Gladstone. The admission of 
women to St. Andrews will soon compel 
their admission to Oxford and Cambridge, 
where they have long been encamped 
outside the universities, eager to accept 
every privilege which these institutions 
chose to extend to them. St. Andrews 
has shot ahead of them all in its willing- 
ness to give the academic degree to young 
women on the same basis as it is granted 
to young men, and, in some respects, this 
is the most important step forward in the 
higher female education that has been 

taken. 

+♦> 

WOMEN IN THE CHURCH. 

Rev. Jeanette L. Olmstead, Superin- 
tendent of Social Purity for the Ohio 
W. C. T. U., and associate editor of the 
Woman's Recorder, last week entered upon 
the duties of the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational church at Gustavus, O. Miss 
Olmstead will continue her editorial work 
on the Becorder and also part of the lec- 
ture work in the field. 

Rev. EllaC. Bruner assists her husband, 
Rev. C. C. Bruner, of the Evangelical 
Church, Lincoln, Kan., in his work, and 
occasionally occupies his pulpit accept- 
ably. 

Mrs. S. Louise Barton has been holding 
evangelistic meetings in Warwick, Mass., 
interspersed with temperance lectures. 
She preached in the Baptist church at 
Orange, Mass., recently. 

Rev. Ida Buxton Cole,lately of Missouri, 
has assumed the pastorate of the Congre- 
gational church at D wight, 111. Miss 
Buxton was well-known before her mar- 
riage through the New England and 
Middle States as a lecturer, and, accord- 
ing to Miss Willard, was the youngest 
woman to take the platform, where she 
achieved marked success. 

The vote in the annual conference and 
churches upon the admission of women to 
the Methodist Episcopal General Confer- 
ence is given as follows: Laity, for, 
235,668 ; against, 193,843 ; ministerial, for, 
5,609 ; against, 4,944. F. m. a. 



The woman question was brought before 
the Methodist Conference at Omaha on 
the 9th inst. by J. B. Maxwell, of 
Nebraska, who offered a resolution that 
women be admitted to membership in 
the general missionary committee. It 
was referred without debate. 



Eliza A. Graham, of Mobile, Ala., 
has received a patent for a machine for 
hanging wall paper. 

Mrs. W. H. Felton, of Cartersville, 
Ga., contributes to the Alabama Medical 
and Surgical Age a letter in favor of 
women as physicians for women and 
children. 

The newspapers lament that good men 
no longer control the caucuses. But why 
is this thus? Because highly civilized 
men frequent the society of women. 
AVhen good women are invited to take 
part in the caucuses, they will go. And 
when good women go, good men will go 
with them. And the good men andgood 
women united will make a permanent ma- 
jority. 

Dr. Sarah A. Cole, formerly of 
Lincoln, Kan., was recently elected health 
officer for Port Austin, Michigan, by the 
council, without her knowledge or consent. 
Only one member voted againt her and 
that one had put in nomination a man for 
the position, but failed to get a second. 
Dr. Cole has been in Port Austin three 
years, and her election is evidence of her 
success as a physician. 

I never heard an argument against 
woman suffrage. I have heard expres- 
sions of honest and crusty prejudice, and 
the blunt won J t-have-it. I know the con- 
servative faintness that is terrified at the 
fall of a rose-leaf, and I appreciate the 
weight of the inertia of custom. But I 
never heard a reason urged against wo- 
man suffrage that was worth considering, 
or that was not an insult to the under- 
standing of a very small boy. — Hon. John 
D. Long. 

Mr. Smith G. Ketchain and Mrs. Emily 
Burton Ketcham, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
celebrated their silver wedding anni- 
versary on May 2, with a large reception. 
They were assisted in receiving by Miss 
Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. Robert W. 
Merrill, "Aunt" Harriet Burton, Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins, of Detroit, and Mrs. 
Martha E. Root, of Bay City. A beautiful 
souvenir was given to each guest in the 
form of a booklet containing a portrait of 
Miss Anthony, together with a poem 
written in loving remembrance by Mrs. 
Martha E. Root, who recited the lines in a 
very effective manner. 

Mrs. S. S. Harrell, of Indiana, 
originated last fall the observance of 
"Exposition Days" in the schools. Two 
objects are in view. First, to educate the 
children in the early history of their 
country, and second to raise money to 
enable the schools to make a better exhi- 
bition at Chicago than can be made with 
the sum appropriated by the State. On 
these Exposition Days each pupil is asked 
to contribute one cent and each teacher 
ten cents. Mrs. Harrell undertook the 
task of communicating with the thirteen 
thousand teachers of the State. Two such 
days have already been had, one last 
December and one last February. A third 
will be observed next October. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



SOUTHERN NOTES. 
Flora, Miss., April 30, 1892. 

Editors Woman's Journal : 

For several weeks I have been travelling 
through Louisiana and organizing "W. C. 
T. U.'s. In that time I have become 
acquainted with facts and incidents which 
I am sure will be interesting to you and 
all other advocates of suffrage. I gained 
my information from the highest au- 
thority; often from the lips of the par- 
ticipants themselves. 

There is a municipal law in Louisiana 
that entitles women to vote on questions 
pertaining exclusively to internal im- 
provements of town, parish or State, the 
right of suffrage, however, being restricted 
by a property qualification. Preceding 
the election, a petition has to be circulated 
by the parties interested, in order to carry 
it, and the petition has to be signed by 
two-thirds of the property-holders and by 
such as will represent the value of two- 
thirds of the property. Any question can 
be submitted to the people, and a petition 
can be extended from the town to the 
State. 

Not long since, the Kansas City, Wat- 
kins & Gulf R. H. desired to have a five 
mill tax levied on the different towns 
through which it would pass, and depot 
grounds. Petitions were circulated, and 
the requisite majority signed, calling for 
an election, which was held, and "" all 
classes who owned real estate voted, both 
men and women. It was carried by a 
large majority. Women marched up by 
the side of men to the ballot box and put 
in their ballots. The first women of the 
State voted. Perfect quiet reigned at the 
polls. A conservative gentleman in speak- 
ing of it said: "Election day here in 
Alexandria was like Sunday; the in- 
fluence of the women was felt." Women 
have often voted in Louisiana before, in 
regard to railroad taxes, assessments for 
water-works, etc., but strange as it may 
seem, there are numbers of advanced 
woman suffragists in the State who are 
totally ignorant that such a thing has 
ever been done, or that such a blessed 
privilege is theirs. 

The lottery agitation has been a power- 
ful factor in developing politicians and 
engendering advanced thought among the 
Louisiana women. In nearly every town 
I have visited of any size, there were 
Anti-Lottery Leagues among them, and 
that meant political leagues; and in dis- 
cussing the questions that were stirring 
their State "from centre to circumfer_ 
ence" they have been brought face to face 
with their own legal limitations, and made 
to feel their importance. Revolutions 
come slowly, as a rule, but sometimes 
with a tremendous rush. Look for devel- 
opments in Louisiana ! 

M City is a small town on Berwick 

Bay, composed principally of a foreign 
population. Morality was at a low ebb. 
At this crisis in the situation a Methodist 
church was built by a wealthy sugar 
planter, Captain P., who lived on the 
opposite shore of the Bay. The son of 
Bishop K. was appointed pastor of the 
little flock that was gathered together, and 
a Sunday school was organized. Captain 
P. was requested to act as superintendent, 



but refused. Other men were urged to 
accept the position, but they likewise 
refused. As a last resort, the minister 
asked Mrs. P., the' wife of the planter, to 
be superintendent of the Sunday school. 
She accepted, saying, "Yes, I will take 
charge of the Sunday school rather than 
fail to have one for these poor, ignorant 
little children." As stated above, the Bay 

lay between Mrs. P.'s home and M 

City, and every Sabbath she had to pay 
from §1.50 to $2.00 ferriage in crossing to 
and fro. There were a number of chil- 
dren in a little fishing village near her, 
whom she wanted to take over with her 
to Sunday School and church, as there 
was none near them ; but the expense of 
crossing the Bay was so great she found 
it impossible to do so. Finally, she went 
to her husband, and said: "Captain P., I 
wish you would furnish me a boat to go 
over to M City in and take the Ber- 
wick children." The Captain refused, 
saying that "it would cost too much; 
besides, there was no one to pull the boat 
across the Bay, and a man would have to 
be hired at $1.00 a day to do it, and it 
would be too expensive all around." So 
Mrs. P. quietly bought a boat on credit, 
and paid for it in one month by charging 
passage during the week to the people 
who crossed over on business. Captain 
P. was so pleased with his wife's skilful 
financial engineering that he hired the 
boatman, and now everybody goes over 
the Bay to Sunday school free of charge. 
For five years, Mrs. P. was superinten- 
dent of the M City Sunday school, 

and collecting steward of the Methodist 
church. At the end of that time, she was 
elected delegate by the quarterly con- 
ference to the district conference, which 
was held in a small town near. She went. 
Bishop Parker was in the chair. The 

report of the M City work was called 

for. Mrs. P. rose to read what she (for 
she was the church) had done. Before 
she had time to open her lips, the Bishop 
said, "Madam, it is not constitutional for 
a woman to represent any church at a 
district conference." Mrs. P. sat down 
in silence. 

Two more years rolled away. Mrs. P. 
continued to act as Sunday school 
superintendent, and continued to collect 
the pastors' salaries, as steward of the 
Methodist church. The time for another 
district conference came around. Mrs. P. 
was again elected delegate by the quar- 
terly conference. "What use is there in 
my going?' she protested. "I shall not 
be allowed to speak." But the presiding 
elder who was present said : "The Bishop 
who will preside over this disf^vt- ™„ 



preside over this district con- 
ference is my father, and my influence 
over him is sufficient to guarantee you 
representation in person." Mrs. P. went. 

Again the report from M City was 

called for. Again Mrs. P. rose to her feet 
this time to speak of the work, and not to 
read as before. Hear Bishop Keener: 
"My sister, you cannot say a word in this 
conference. You can write your report 
and let a brother read it; but a woman 
cannot be allowed to speak." Patience 
had ceased to be a virtue. Mrs. P. replied 
in a spirited way, "If I, who have g £^ 
the Methodist Church for seven years as 



Sunday school superintendent and col- 
lecting steward, am not permitted to 
report my work before this august body 
of men, no brother shall read what I haye 
done for me. Bishop, don't you think 
you Methodist preachers are a little incon- 
sistent? You urge the women of yonr 
church to crucify themselves constantly in 
class-meetings by giving their sacred per- 
sonal experiences, and call on them to 
pray in public gatherings ; but after a 
woman has done all the work she can in 
the church, she is not permitted to tell of 
it." There was no reply. The presiding 
elder was asked to report the work done 

in the M City church. 

When the new church at wa3 

dedicated, an ordinance was passed pro- 
hibiting any kind of service other than 
religious from taking place in it. This was 
because there had been magie lantern 
performances in the old church, and the 
members were determined against a repe- 
tition of such ; but the restrictions were 
carried to such an extent that all lec- 
turers were debarred, and the doors of 
the church, figuratively speaking, were 
slammed in the face of a temperance 
speaker. I came along. A prominent Meth- 
odist lady, a member of the church, 

and president of the W. C. T. T7. in the 
town, was very anxious to have me speakin 
the closed church, and wrote to the pastor 
in charge asking if I might be allowed the 
privilege. The brother replied: "My 
heart is with you, but my leading members 
oppose it, and my hands, of course, are 
tied." The lady got into her carriage and 
went around town to see who these "lead- 
ing members" were, but could find none. 
Simmered down to a fine point, the pastor 
himself, and one lone woman, were the 
only persons who were opposed. The 
brother was interviewed on the subject. 
With a gentle rubbing together of the 
hands, he said : "My heart is in the mat- 
ter, but you, brethren, must back me up. 
I tell you, I am handicapped. These 
temperance women going through the 
country take up all the money, and that 
is the reason the ministers' salaries fall 
behind." Two energetic VT. C. T. U. 
women called a church conference, and 
saw to it that all the officers were present. 
The minister was sent for by some of "the 
leading members," and came. Two or 
three of the women present made enthu- 
siastic speeches demanding that the doors 
of the church be opened to temperance 
lecturers who came representing the 
W. C. T. U. The pastor rose and said: 
"I would be glad to have some one move 
that there be a President of the Board of 
Trustees. I want to be relieved of all 
responsibility in this matter. If the 
Board decides to repeal the ordinance, f 
will bear no blame." The following reso- 
lution was passed overwhelmingly: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 

board of trustees and stewards of the M. E. 
church, South, recommend that all ministers in 
charge invite the. lecturers of the W. C. T. TJ. to 
speak in their church. 

I spoke there the following night. The 
collection was fine. The pastor was 
absent. 

This same preacher said to one of Ms 
members a few days later : "I like to see 
a good sister get up and tell her experi- 
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ence in class-meetings, and I really enjoy 
a good sister's prayer ; but when a woman 
gets up to deliver an address, I am 
actually sorry for her. The mind of a 
woman is not capable of taMng in enough 
information to be enabled to talk to an 
audience to the latter's edification. A 
woman can't equal a man !" 

A young Baptist preacher said to me 
once : "Whenever I hear a woman speak 
in public, I am always on -a tension until 
she closes, for fear she may make a fail- 
ure." "Why," I answered, "what a pecu- 
liar coincidence ! Do you know, I always 
feel that way whenever young ministers 
get up to preach !" Belle Keauney, 
Nat. Organizer, W. C. T. U. 



STUDIES FOB KANSAS AUXILIARIES. 

APRIL AND MAT. 

April Topic: Marriage and Divorce. 

1. Responses to Eoll Call, sentiments on 
marriage and home. 

2. Five minute paper on the Marriage 
laws of the State. 

3. Five minute paper on Divorce law of 
the State. 

4. Five minute paper on the evils of the 
present marriage laws of the several 
States. 

5. Paper on Causes of Divorce. 

6. Discussion: Should divorce be pro- 
hibited? 

Several points should be considered in 
the study of this subject, viz. : 

(a) What effect does the growing inde- 
pendence of woman, financial and indus- 
trial, her higher education and wider out- 
reach have upon marriage and divorce? 

(b ) Does woman's greater independence 
accelerate the divorce movement? Sup- 
pose it does; would that be reason for 
prohibiting divorce? 

(c) Would woman's enfranchisement 
lessen the number of marriages ? Suppose 
it did, would that fact furnish a reasonable 
argument against woman's enfranchise- 
ment? Would the lessening of the num- 
ber of marriages surely decrease the sum 
of human happiness, or do injury to the 
best interests of society? 

(d) It is declared that the advancement 
of woman and the increase of divorce are 
co-incidental. If so„what does this argue? 
Does the increase of divorce indicate that 
there exists more marital misery than 
formerly? 

(e) Is the fact that divorce is often 
sought for unholy purposes a good reason 
for prohibiting divorce? 

(J) Should marriage of divorcees be 
prohibited? 

(g) Would the prohibition of divorce 
abolish the evils that cause divorce? 

(h) Statistics show that divorce has 
increased faster than population in the 
United States. Why is this? 
Laura M. Johns , ~) 

Mat Belleville-Brown, V Committee. 
Elizabeth Hopkins, J 



3. Five minute paper on "Does citizen- 
ship carry with it the right of suffrage?" 
(See Minor vs. Happersatt in 21 Wallace, 
United States Keports; to be found in 
any lawyer's office, and also in History of 
Woman Suffrage, Vol. II., page 734 — 755.) 

4. Ten minute paper on "Has the 
United States any voters?" On what 
ground was Susan B. Anthony's vote 
declared to be illegal? What was the 
crime for which she was fined $100? (See 
History Woman Suffrage, Vol. II., page 
647—690.) 

5. State the argument for admission of 
women to vote for members of the Na- 
tional House of Representatives. (See U. 
S. Constitution, Art. 1, Sections 2 and 4.) 

The fact that the ^National - American 
Woman Suffrage Association voted to 
petition for an Act of Congress enabling 
women citizens of the United States to 
vote for members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives makes it incumbent upon all 
suffragists to look into this question, 
which is a difficult one, and which appears 
to have two sides to it. 

The use of McLeary's " Studies in 
Civics" would be found most advanta- 
geous to Suffrage Clubs. Its regular use as 
a text book by any suffrage society is 
recommended. 

The story of Miss Anthony's "crime," 
arrest, trial and conviction should be 
written out and read to the society. It 
would furnish a picturesque paper. 

Our Committee on Study programmes 
would like to hear what the various 
auxiliaries are doing "in meeting." 

The doings of one society suggests 
possibilities and plans to others. Let us 
hear from you. v 
Laura M. Johns, 1 

Elizabeth Hopkins, y Committee. 

May Belleville-Brown, J 



May Topic i Constitutional Bights of 

Women. 

1. Roll Call responded to by quotations 
from State and National Constitutions. 

2. A five minute paper on "Who are 
Citizens?" 



A GEEEK WOMAN'S JOUKNAL. 

What would Helen and Penelope think 
of a journal published every week in 
Athens devoted to the interests of 
women? What but good could they think 
of such an enterprise"? There are other 
Greek women who might be counted upon 
to give it an even more brilliant support. 
Enough of them are living to-day. 

It is a significant sign of the advance- 
ment which the cause of woman has made, 
that such a journal is published in the 
capital of Greece, and has been in exist- 
ence for five years. The paper is en- 
titled the Ephemeris ton Kurion (Woman's 
Journal), and is edited by Mrs. Callirroe 
Parren, who is one of the most accom- 
plished women in Greece. 

This journal has just completed the 
fifth year of its existence. The editor 
takes occasion, in beginning a new jour- 
nalistic year, to re-state the aims and pur- 
poses of her paper. A translation of this 
opening article will show the spirit which 
animates the paper, and the movement it 
represents: 

Papers have not souls, they have not 
life; nevertheless, the passage of time 
weighs heavily in the scale in regard to 
the estimate which may be formed of 
their worth and utility. The spirit of the 
age — if we may use a current phrase 
which is extended and applied even to a 



fault — confers upon the press the greatest 
power and the freest administration of 
justice. The newspapers are the true 
rulers of the time. This is a day when 
mankind tends to equality in justice, when 
old prejudices are dissipated, and the peo- 
ple, this great and invincible force, is no ' 
longer the blind slave and organ of the 
powerful, but has already been illumi- 
nated, and shares in the common life. 
The newspaper which re-shapes the ideas 
and beliefs of the people is perhaps the 
highest personality in the common life. 
S. J. Barrows. 



After trying woman suffrage for twenty 
years we here are entirely satisfied with 
its workings, and unanimously incorpor- 
ated it in our State constitution as the 
fundamental law of the land. We have 
never seen one of the evil results predicted 
by old fogies, and its effects have been 
only good and that continually. — Laramie 
CWy.) Sentinel. 



The Woman's Journal. 

A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded 1870, devoted to Women's 

Interests, and especially to 

Woman Suffrage. 



editors : 

LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 

ALICE STONE BLACK WELL. 



"It Is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, or in 
the world."— Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Sharv. 

"It is able, genial and irreproachable^an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity."— Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Woman's Jocestal. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The "Woman's Jocrsal, has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry- Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
—Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of In 
formation regarding what women are doing, what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Journal is the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, "W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the "Woman's Journal at §1.50 each, the 
Woman's Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 



Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, §2.50. To libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 



Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman, Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
Boston, Mass. 



C.H.Simonda & Co., Printers, 47 Franklin Street. 
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The women of Nashville, Term., main- 
tain three free kindergartens. 

Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt, world- 
around missionary of the W. C. T. U., 
will return to Boston from South Amer- 
ica about the middle of May, and will be 
ready for engagements. 

An interesting contribution to the 
"Washington memorial arch in New York 
was $1,072 collected by Mrs. Simon Stern- 
berger from Hebrew women, almost all 
of New York, but a few of other cities. 

Mrs. Hannah S. Shute, of Horse 
Heads, N. Y., now in her 90th year, 
attended the first women's rights con- 
vention held at Seneca Falls. She has 
been a life-long worker in the cause and 
still continues her interest. She has eight 
great-grandchildren. 

Mr. Gladstone's pamphlet has quickened 
the action of women all over the United 
Kingdom. The Countess of Aberdeen, so 
pleasantly remembered by her late visit 
to this country, is president of the Scottish 
Women's Liberal Federation. At its 
annual meeting just held in Glasgow, 
Lady Aberdeen presiding, it was resolved 
"that this Council is of opinion that 
the Parliamentary Suffrage should be 
extended to women on the same terms as 
to men, and directs the executive to use 
all suitable means of forwarding this, both 
in the country and in Parliament." 

No great revolution follows here when 
women vote. It seems most natural and 
proper that all should have a voice in the 
laws under which they live, and women 
do not undervalue it. . The elections pass 
quietly, and in no voting precinct could 
the polls present a more orderly appear- 
ance. The women come quickly up and 
deposit their ballots, and go about their 
usual duties, without stopping to talk 
over their act of devotion to their party, 
or to take a drink in some saloon at the 
expense of the candidates they support. 
The same person can mind the baby that 
minded it when the woman went to pay 
her taxes. To vote does not require so 
much time that it interferes either with 
household duties or with other business. — 
Mrs. L. W. Smith, County Superintendent 
of Schools for Carbon Co., Wyoming. 

Mississippi women are indignant that 
the recent Legislature failed to make an 
appropriation for the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. They accuse the law-makers of 
blindness to the business interests of the 
State. They are organizing by counties, 
with Mrs. Mary Stone, wife of Governor 
John M. Stone, at the head, to see that 
Mississippi is suitably represented on the 
Fair grounds. Mrs. H. B. Kells, of 
Mississippi, pertinently asks, "If women 
can remedy the botch-jobs of the Legisla- 
ture, why should they not l be thar' tie jure 
to prevent the botching? Now, watch. 
There will not be a man in the State who 
will raise his voice against these women 
carrying all the patriotism and perspira- 
tion, for an exhibit in 1893 at Chicago ; 
every male of them will inflate over it 
with a 'Me-and-Betsey-killed-the-bar' air ; 
and the worst of it is that the blessed 
women will think it all just right. They 
need to study out that a gospel of grace 
did not abrogate justice in the divine law." 



Anniversary Week. 

tfew England Annual Convention and Festival. 

THE TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

NEW ENGLAND .WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION 

WILL BE HELD IN 

Tremont Temple, Boston, Monday Evening, May 23, at 7.45 P. M. 

MRS. LUCY STONE will preside, and addresses will be made by 

Rev. DATTD GREGG, D. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

]\Irs. CARRIE LANE CHAPMAN, of Iowa, and others. 

Organ performance from 7-15 to 7.45 P. M. Go early to secure good seats. 

THE BUSINESS MEETING- of the Association, for members only, will be held in the 
Woman Suffrage Parlors, 3 Park Street, on Tuesday, May 24, at 10 A. M., when reports will 
be presented from the several New England Societies, business transacted, and officers chosen 
for the coming year. 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations 

will be held in 

MUSIC HALL, BOSTON, 

Wednesday, May 25, from 5.00 to 9.30 P. M. 

5.00 P. 31., Sociable; 5.45 P. 31., Supper; 7.00 P. 31., Speaking. 

MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE will preside. 

Among the speakers expected we are permitted to announce Mrs. Lucy Stone. Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick, Rev. Louis A. Banks, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Miss 
Mary F. Eastman, William Lloyd Garrison, Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Mrs. Lydia Pimenoff (Mrs. 
Edmund Noble), Henry B. Blackwell, and Rev. S. J. Barrows. 

During the supper, and at intervals during the evening, music will be provided^ by the 

Howard Ladies' Military Orchestra, 

consisting of twenty-two pieces. 

THE SUPPER TAJBIiES 

Will be presided over by the following ladies : 

Boston: Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick, Mrs. John L. Whiting, Miss Mary Willey, Mrs. Maria 
A. Bray. South. Boston: Mrs. Esther T. Boland. Roxbury: Mrs. Hattie A. Burr,Mrs. E.L. 
Rexford. Charlestown : Mrs. William L. Haskel. Jamaica Plain: Mrs. Ednab 
D. Cheney, Mrs. S. E. B. Channing. Dorchester: Mrs. F. W. G. May, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 
Cambridge: Mrs. M. P. C. Billings. Brookline: Mrs. William Lloyd Garrison. Somer- 
ville : Mrs. B. Pitman. Belmont: Mrs. Edward Whitney. Maiden: Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent. 
Everett: Mrs. Frances M. Fall, Mrs. Sarah Pitman Moreland. Melrose: Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Miss Caroline A. Eastman. West Newton ; Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, Mrs. Abby E. 
Davis. West 3Iedford: Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. Weymouth ; Mrs. M. E. P. Hunt. 
Woburn : Mrs. Martha Sewall Curtis. 

TICKETS NOW FOR SAIiE 

At the Woman Suffrage Rooms, 3 Park Street. The Supper Tickets are limited to nine'hundred, 
and as there is always a large demand for them, prompt application should be made. 

Price of Supper Tickets, One Dollar. 

Reserved Seats in Lower Balcony, 50 Cents. In Upper Balcony, 25 Cents. 

Let there be a grand rally of the friends of Woman Suffrage from all parts of the State 
and of New England on this always enjoyable and social occasion. 

Francis J. Garrison, Ellen Battelle Dietricr, 

Henry B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, 

Committee of Arrangements. 



On May 4, petitions were presented to 
the Canadian Parliament, signed by eight- 
een thousand women, residents of the 
several provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada, asking for the passage of a law 
providing that the rights of citizenship 
shall not be abridged or denied on account 
of sex, but that the right to vote at 
elections for members of the House of 
Commons shall be extended to the women 
of the Dominion on the same terms as to 
the men. A deputation of women, headed 
by Mrs. McDonell, of Toronto, waited 
upon Premier Abbott, and Mrs. McDonell 
made an able speech in support of the 
| petition* 



They were cordially received. Hon. 
Mr. Abbott said that for many years he 
had been in favor of granting the suffrage 
to women, and he was still of the same 
opinion. He mentioned the fact that Sir 
John Macdonald voted in the House for 
the enfranchisement of women a few 
years ago, and if he had been able to 
control his followers on that question, 
the principle would have been carried 
by Parliament. He (Mr. Abbott) had 
watched with great interest the adrance- 
ment of women in the various walks of 
life, audit was only a question of a short 
time when they must receire this recogni- 
tion of their citizenship. 
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NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 

The annual meeting and Festival of the 
New England Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held May 23, 24, 25. This 
long - established Suffrage Festival has 
come to be looked f orward to as one of 
the most brilliant features of Anniversary 
Week. All friends of equal rights should 
make a point of being present. Mrs. 
Carrie Lane Chapman, of Iowa, one of the 
ablest and most popular of the rising 
generation of equal rights speakers, will 
give an address Monday evening, May 
23, on "The Worth of an American Bal- 
lot." Mrs. Livermore, Rev. David Gregg, 
D. D., and Mrs. A. J. Gordon, president 
©f the Boston W. C. T. U., will be the 
other speakers on Monday evening. 



she was greeted with all the enthusiasm 
and applause of which a thousand West- 
ern students are capable. The young 
men were as proud of her as if she were 
one of themselves, instead of their sister 
student. At night she was given a recep- 
tion at Ladies' Hall. 

The honor paid Miss Nelson by her 
fellow students illustrates the generous 
spirit of comradeship which characterizes 
the system of co-education in its best 
estate. It may be expressed epigram- 
matically as : "Not less chivalry, but more 
justice." De Pauw University is one of 
the leading institutions in the mid-west. 
It maintains high standards, and numbers 
many able men and women among its 
alumni. It is co-educational in all its 
courses, both under-graduate and post- 
graduate, and for some years it has had 
one or more women on its faculty. This 
is the fourth Inter-State oratorical victory 
for De Pauw. f. m. a. 



MISS NELSON'S VICTORY. 

At the Inter-State Oratorical Contest 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., on May 5, 
Miss E. Jean Nelson, of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Ind., w T on first honors, 
with the theme, "Industrial Freedom." 
Miss Nelson, a tall, slender young woman 
of nineteen, is a member of the junior 
class at De Pauw, and a resident of 
Greencastle. She is the first of her sex 
to win honors in an inter-State contest, 
and has achieved this distinction by first 
winning against the best oratorical talent 
in her own University, then against five 
young men from as many colleges at the 
State contest, and lastly against nine 
young men from as many States. 

The news reached Greencastle at 2.20 
A. M., Friday, May 6. The college boys 
were watching for returns, and soon 
aroused the sleeping town with their 
bonfire, blowing horns, ringing bells and 
booming cannon. In the morning a mass 
meeting was held, with speeches by the 
faculty and students. A message came 
from President John, who is at the Gene- 
ral Conference at Omaha, which said: 
"Tell the boys to make a noise. Con- 
gratulations." The boys obeyed with a 
vim. They marched through the streets, 
headed by the college band, singing and 
yelling. Preparations were made for a 
great parade on the following Monday. 
Washington Street was agleam with yel- 
low bunting, the college color, and the 
decorations were greater than in any 
presidential campaign. Miss Nelson's 
picture was everywhere. The parade had 
to be given up on -account of rain, but 
another mass meeting was held in the 
afternoon. When Miss Nelson appeared 



WOMAN'S EIGHTS IN 1832. 

"Those who labor under the impression 
that the talk about Woman's Bights, 
Woman Suffrage, and so forth, is an out- 
growth of recent years," says the Pall Mall 
Gazette, "are sadly mistaken." 

In its issue of April 28, the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette quotes from the Northampton Mercury 
of August 11, 1832, an account of an early 
movement for woman's rights. It says 
that Mr. Hunt, in the House of Commons, 
August 3, 1832, presented a petition from 
a lady of fortune and family, who was also 
a single lady, praying that she might be 
admitted to a share in the representation. 
Her name was Mary Smith, of Stanmore, 
in York. "She said that females were only 
kept in thraldom among barbarians and 
heathen nations, but in this country, 
which had risen to such a high pitch of 
civilization, such restrictions should be 
abolished. She complained that females 
were amenable to the laws and liable to 
be punished for their crimes, while they 
were tried by judges and juries of the 
opposite sex; they should therefore be 
allowed to sit upon juries. In short, she 
prayed that unmarried females of mature 
ago should be put on a footing of equality 
with the male sex. Mr. Hunt read the 
petition amid shouts of laughter from all 
sides of the House." The Pall Mall says : 
"Surely, Mary Smith, who could state her 
case so cogently and reasonably, should 
be regarded as the pioneer of the move- 
ment for the equality of the sexes." 

The plea of Mary Smith was received 
with shouts of laughter ; but sixty years 
later, after full discussion, Parliament 
itself only lacked twenty-three votes of 
passing a bill to give full suffrage to 
women. Lucy Stone. 



The very evils which man feared would 
come to woman through the use of the 
ballot have already come to her through 
not having it. — Living Issues. 



Kansas has four cities in which the vote of 
the women is larger than that of the men. 
One entire set of councilmen are women. 

The Vermont M. E. Conference, at its 
recent annual meeting at Montpelier, 
voted to petition the next Legislature to 
grant municipal suffrage to women. 

Queen Victoria will be seventy-three 
years old on May 24, and a month later 
will complete the fifty-fifth year of her 
reign, making the longest reign of her 
line. 

The Board of Lady Managers ask for 
contributions of plants in boxes suitable 
for the roof garden of the Woman's Build- 
ing at the World's Fair. Full information 
will be given by the secretary, Mrs. Susan 
G. Cooke, Eand-McNally Building, Chi- 
cago. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will offer a hundred dollars 
this year in five-dollar prizes for the best 
essays in favor of woman suffrage by the 
pupils in different high and grammar 
schools of the State ; and Mr. Francis J. 
Garrison has added another hundred dol- 
lars, for the same purpose, from the 
Sewall fund. 

In the list of "Bulletin Subjects," or 
tracts, now being sent out broadcast by 
the National Republican Committee, Num- 
ber Eight is "Where I Spent My Money," 
by Mrs. Isabel A. Mallon, and is taken 
from the Ladies* Home Journal. The use 
of a fashion article as a political document ~ 
is an innovation that shows the effort 
being made to enlist the supportof women. 

The New York State World's Fair Com- 
mission has decided to appoint a Board of 
State Managers consisting of 50 women 
of prominence in different parts of the 
State. The Commission is of the opinion 
that the women can accomplish a great 
deal, and was unanimous in making pro- 
vision for the board. This will be the 
largest women's State Fair organization 
in the country. 

At the commencement day for the Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute at Evanston, HI., 
last week, the feature of the programme 
was the oration delivered by Miss Anna 
M. Gleason, of Kewanee, HL, the only 
lady in the graduating class, and the first 
one to receive a diploma from this insti- 
tution. In her address on "An Unclassi- 
fied Order," she made an earnest plea for 
the ordination of women for the ministry, 
and a fuller recognition of their diversi- 
fied abilities for Christian work. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi has been ap- 
pointed visiting physician to St. Mark's 
Hospital in New York. There are many 
hospitals conducted by women for women, 
but this is the first time that a woman 
has been admitted in a professional capac- 
ity to a man's hospital. An American 
woman, Miss Klumpke, was appointed as 
a house physician in the Paris Hospital 
some time ago, but only now has such 
recognition been given in the United 
States. 
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THE WOMAN'S CAUSE. 

BY SIRS. L. OBTUSION CHANT. 

Every Christ-cause bath its Judas 

"Who betrays it with a kiss, 
And its Peter, whose denial 

Scarce the traitor's crime doth miss. 

Every cause its crucifixion 
By the powers that be must brave, 

And be laid, as though defeated, 
Buried in a three days' grave. 

But, forever and forever, 

All the faithful who remain 
Loving, watching, praying, hoping, 

Shall behold it rise again 
To new strength and beauty, bursting 

From the silence of the shroud 
To the welcome God saved for it 

When rejected by the crowd. 

Though the Via Doloroso 
Is the road that Calvary made, 

And man's Easter must be groaned for 
In Gethsemane's sad shade, 

Yet Christ's kingdom comes, though Herod 
Hold the hour as Csesar's friend ; 

Bight and truth in God eternal 
Outlive Pilate in the end. 

— Woman" s Journal. 



Charlotte Emerson Brown, of New Jersey 
called the meeting to order, and presided 
throughout with tact and sweet temper. 
With her upon the platform sat Mrs. 

Miss Frances lb. 

B. Anthony, Mrs. 
May Wright 



the 
Julia Ward Howe, 
Willard, Miss Susan 

Sewall, Mrs. J. C. Croly 



FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS. 



The General Federation of Women- sClubs 
now includes 192 clubs, aggregating about 
20,000 members in thirty-one different 
States. Its second biennial meeting, held 
in Chicago, May 11, 12 and 13, brought 
together a large and very interesting 
assemblage of intelligent women from all 
parts of the country. Special trains were 
run from Boston and New York to Chi- 
cago, each carrying a cargo of bright and 
merry women, who held an impromptu 
musical and literary entertainment among 
themselves on the way. These w T ere said 
to be the first special trains ever run for 
parties consisting entirely of women. 

There were 302 delegates, representing 
women's clubs scattered over the country 
from Boston to San Francisco and from 
Maine to Louisiana. 

On Tuesday evening, May 10, a recep- 
tion was given by the Klio Club of 
Chicago to the delegates and visitors. It 
was a large and pleasant gathering, of a 
somewhat checquered character as to 
attire, ladies who had just arrived coming 
in their travelling dresses, while others, 
who had had time to get at their trunks, 
blossomed out in brilliant evening cos- 
tumes corresponding with those of their 
hostesses. Several of the speakers that 
night declared that the club of the 
future would be neither a man's club nor 
a woman's club, but a mixed club of men 
and women. All statements of this kind 
were heartily applauded, as were all 
references to woman suffrage. 

Early Wednesday morning, the dele- 
gates thronged the ante-rooms of the 
Central Music Hall, presented their cre- 
dentials, and had blue badges pinned upon 
them by the Chicago Women's Club, their 
hospitable entertainers, by whose invita- 
tion the meeting this year was held in that 
city. The beautiful hall was well filled; 
The platform was decorated with palms, 
■masses of white lilies, and festoons of 
smilax, hung from clusters of callas. 

The president of the Federation, Mrs, 



(Jennie June), Dr. Sarah Hackett Steven- 
son, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Mrs. H. H. Rob- 
inson, Mrs. J. M. Flower and other ladies. 
The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Antoinette L. B. Blackwell, and 
the address of welcome was given by Dr. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, president of 
the Chicago Women's Club. 

Dr. Stevenson welcomed the Federated 
Clubs to Chicago. Some people still 
believe that Chicago is only half-civilized. 
On the contrary, Chicago represents toe 
highest civilization,— in some cases eigh- 
teen stories high. The Chicago Women s 
Club, an outgrowth of the Fortnightly 
Club, was organized to do practical work. 
It is useless to detail to you, excepting as 
encouragement to beginners, how long 
it was before the practical seed began to 
bear fruit. The minds of timid, strictly 
conventional women had to be prepared. 
It required years of careful, judicious 
teaching before the members learned that 
they might take an interest in the work 
of the world, and even the crime of the 
world, without losing caste. Now there 
scarcely seems to be a limit to the intrepid 
daring of our members. We have invaded 
jails, asylums, hospitals, court rooms, 
county boards and common council, 
until "those women's club women" has 
come to be a household phrase, not over- 
much loved by evil-doers. 

We are divided into six departments — 
home, philanthropy, reform, education, 
art and literature, and science and philoso- 
phy. Many and strong are the societies, 
representing art, physical culture, kinder- 
gartens, protective agencies, and the like, 
that owe to us their origin, and the last 
candidate for honors is the Municipal 
Order League. While this society is not 
strictly a child of our club, it is made up 
principally of club women. They intend 
to demonstrate that housekeeping does 
not begin at the front and end at the back 
door, but rather begins in the street, and 
includes the back alley and all the vacant 
lots around. In this they are ably seconded 
by the Housekeepers' Association. 

We have heard much and hoped more 
of the brotherhood of man. But it is just 
beginning to dawn upon the world that 
the first step toward the brotherhood of 
man is the sisterhood of woman. And 
this, I take it, is the meaning of this great 
gathering of serious, high-minded women 
here to-day. Man has been so afraid of 
his rights that he has lost the greatest of 
his rights — the intelligent help of woman. 

Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, in her 
biennial address, outlined the w T ork and 
progress of the last two years. She said : 

There is no longer any doubt as to the 
wisdom of this movement. Our move- 
ment is a necessary part of the new civil- 
ization. Ours is an age of intellect and 
of critical investigation. Every question 
is being analyzed and resolved into its 
elements. The axe is at the root of every 
tree. Theology, civil goverment, ques- 
tions in sociology, all of vast practical 
moment, are under investigation as un- 
solved problems. In this search for new 
truth and readjustmentof human relations, 
woman comes to the front and is an im- 
portant factor. Women's clubs are a 
great educator and developer of women's 
powers for the new positions they are 
called to occupy. They inspire high aims, 
broaden information, teach women to 
think and to express thought clearly on 
paper or in extemporaneous address 



they are schools for post-graduates, and 
they help women to know themselves and 
their own capabilities. IsTow, what local 
clubs are to individual members the Gea- 
eral Federation is to local clubs. It fc 
the local club 200 times multiplied. \Fhat 
one club in our federated galaxy is doing 
for its own neighborhood, the Federation 
is doing for the women of the nation. 
Wednesday evening the Chicago Wo- 
man's Club gave a reception to the dele- 
gates and visitors, in its spacious parlors 
at the Art Institute, which were over- 
flowing with mandolin music and the 
fragrance of flowers. The president of the 
Chicago Club, Dr. Sarah Hackett Steven- 
son, and the president of the Federation, 
Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brown, received. 
The art gallery and all the rooms on that 
floor were thrown open. It was estimated 
that more than two thousand persons 
attended the reception. In the words 
of the Chicago Tribune, "It seemed as if 
everybody in Chicago, and out of it, too, 
was present." The Herald said, "It wa3i 
remarkable gathering, and represented" 
brains rather than beautiful toilets, 
although the latter were by no means 
wanting." It may be said of the conven- 
tion, in passing, that the reporters seemed 
to be especially struck with the fact that 
it was a gathering of well-dressed, and. in 
many cases, beautifully-dressed women, 
as different as possible in their appearance 
from the traditional idea of the woman's 
club woman. It was a pleasure to the 
waiter to meet at this reception many 
friends of equal rights from different 
parts of the country. For, though the 
Federation of Women's Clubs, like the 
Woman's National Council, is not in any 
sense a suffrage organization, and includes 
women of all opinions on that question, 
nevertheless there was among them a 
delightfully large sprinkling of suffragists. 
Many interesting papers and reports 
were presented at the public sessions, of 
which it is impossible to give even an ab- 
stract ; and the delegates were taken over 
the World's Fair Grounds, where the 
great buildings are in a picturesque, un- 
finished state. Officers were elected is 
follows : 

President— Mrs. Charlotte Emerson Brow, 
New Jersey. 

Vice-President— Mrs. Julia Plato Harvey, 
Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary — Miss Mary & 
Temple, Tennessee. - 

Recording Secretary— Mrs. J. C. Croly, Mr 

York - r, , 3 

Treasurer—Mrs. Jane 0. Cooper, Colorado. 
Auditor— Mrs. H. H. Robinson, Mass. 
Directors— Mrs. Lily- J. Eetchnm, Indian; 
Mrs. C. S. Sterling, Missouri; Miss May Rogers, 
Iowa ; Mrs. Fanny Palmer, Rhode Island; Mrs. 
Mary E. Mnmford, Pennsylvania ; Mn. «!» 
Ward Howe, Massachusetts; Miss KatiuoM 
Nobles, Louisiana ; Mrs. Lindon Bates, Califor- 
nia ; Miss Octavia W. Bates, Michigan. 

A.S.B. 
m 



"WORK AT HOME." 
The Women's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Boston, Mass., cautions afl 
women to be wary of advertisements w 
circulars promising, on receipt of a cer- 
tain sum, work at home. Either the per- 
son forwarding the money gets no answer, 
or the materials and implements sent are 
of little worth, or the finished woriis 
rejected even if well done, or other ote* 
the way, the object 
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They are teachers in parliamentary usage; I being simply to get rid of her. 
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parties advertising make frequent changes 
of name and address, with some difference 
in circulars. They are now sending out 
through the United States, Canada and 
the Provinces, hundreds of thousands of 
plausible circulars, well calculated to 
deceive, for not many of the hundreds of 
thousands of women receiving them are 
aware that by a single advertisement any 
city firm can get workers close at hand. 



^ 

WOMEN AS POACHEES. 

The advocates of equal rights for wom- 
en are sometimes called sentimentalists. 
As a matter of fact, all the hard logic and 
solid argument are on the side of progress, 
while the objections of the conservatives 
consist almost wholly of an appeal to 
sentimentalises. This is strikingly illus- 
trated by some recent utterances in the 
St. Louis Truth. That paper, which has 
won commendatory notice for its political 
editorials, is edited by a woman. A man 
who writes under the name of "Diogenes" 
has charge of a department entitled 
"Truth in a Nutshell.-' This man, em- 
ployed by a woman editor, feels it his 
duty to protest against "woman's inva- 
sion of man's territory," and by "man's 
territory" he means everything which it 
was not customary for women to engage 
in a generation or two ago. Diogenes 
says : 

Intrusion is defined, by those high in 
authority, as entrance without right on 
the property and possessions of another. 
The poaching of game, as we all know, is 
neither honorable nor desirable, and when 
men and women reverse the decision of 
nature by, trespassing upon each other's 
inherited fields of usefulness, they may 
just as well furl their banners and calmly 
follow the tide of events into the ultimate 
downing of one or the other. 

A poacher furling his banner and fol- 
lowing the tide is almost as mixed a 
metaphor as that of the member of Parli- 
ament who proclaimed, "Mr. Speaker, I 
smell a rat ; I see him brewing in the air ; 
but, mark my words, I shall yet nip him 
in the bud !" And the logic is even more 
mixed than the metaphor. If it means 
anything, it seems to mean that univer- 
sally, and from time immemorial, certain 
employments have always been allotted to 
men and certain others to women, and 
that any attempt of one to do what has 
been done by the other is "poaching." 
But there is no such age-long and world- 
wide unanimity as to what are womanly 
employments. In the days of chivalry, 
the women were physicians and dressed 
wounds, which now seems to some per- 
sons a modern innovation of the most 
shocking kind. Among the Indians, it is 
the women who cultivate the soil. With 
us, a woman who should set up in business 
as a miller would probably be thought "out 
of her sphere." But in Africa to-day, as 
in Asia in the old Scriptural days, grind- 
ing corn is considered altogether women's 
work; so much so that Sir Samuel Baker, 
when he wanted to inflict a humiliating 
punishment upon any of his black soldiers, 
used to- set them to grinding corn, in the 
presence of their jeering comrades. In 
Normandy, all the bread is made, by the 
men, who knead it in large troughs with 



their feet. A peasant girl, being told by 
an American traveller that in his country 
the womeh'were expected to make the 
bread, looked at him with dismay, and 
said : "How cruel you Americans must 
be! Make bread! I would rather shoe 
horses." There is hardly any employ- 
ment which has not been regarded some- 
times as manly and sometimes as wom- 
anly, according to the country and the age 
of the world. 

It is also worthy of note that the em- 
ployment of women in hard and heavy 
muscular labor,really unsuitable for them, 
is most characteristic of those countries 
where the equal rights movement has 
made the smallest progress. In England 
and America, women are notoriously 
more "emancipated" than anywhere else. 
But it is not here that we find women har- 
nessed to carts with dogs, or bearing 
hods of bricks on their backs, or carrying 
huge blocks of stone for buildings and 
wharves, while the men mix the mortar 
and do the lighter work. It is in those 
old European countries where woman suf- 
frage has hardly been heard of, and 
where the mass of the community are 
still as much opposed to equal rights for 
women as Diogenes himself. Such things 
are the result, not of the woman's rights 
movement, but of that age-long contempt 
for women which the woman's rights 
movement is trying to overcome. 

Diogenes continues : 

Just what woman can hope to gain by 
usurping man's prerogatives in this life 
or any other is, I believe, not clearly set 
forth in the mind of any one of them. 
Certainly the business world of to-day 
shows a lamentable condition as compared 
with that preceding our late civil war, 
when the moral and social codes both 
demanded that a woman should fill a 
woman's sphere. The wages of young 
men of that era were double, yea, triple, 
of what they are to-day, and as a necessary 
consequence "marrying and giving in 
marriage" meant not the momentous 
undertaking before which the modern 
young man, with his modest income, 
pales and feels that he would rather cut 
off his diminished head than undertake 
matrimony with his cut-down salary. 
That men and women should wed now is 
quite as natural, in the run of events, as 
in those days when the sterner sex, alone, 
bore the brunt of the business world. Yet 
statistics show a fearful discrepancy in 
the tally cards of past and present mar- 
riage licenses. And why? Simply because 
a minority band of suffrage shriekers, 
who have been howling more or less since 
the days of Caesar to have their imagin- 
ary wrongs righted, thought to open new 
avenues for women and introduce them to 
occupations for which Nature, in her wis- 
dom, withheld the "eternal fitness." The 
commercial man, armed with avarice, 
seized eagerly the proffered figures cheap- 
ening clerical work, and woman, deluded 
by the glamor of novelty, entered realms 
beneath her gentle dignity. Deserting 
occupations adapted to her natural claims, 
she mannishly elbows her cavalier com- 
rade out into the cold until the dram-shop 
too often becomes his one refuge, and she 
descends from her jewelled pedestal of 
womanhood to become the jeering jest of 
her companion in trousers, whose liveli- 
hood she has cut to the last notch in 
salaries, and whose lonely walk through 
weary bachelordom may be accredited to 
the angelic being he might, under different 
circumstances, have felt proud to love, 
honor and cherish. 
Diogenes is so intoxicated with senti- 



mentality as to be oblivious of statistics. 
The statement that before the war "the 
wages of young men were double, yea, 
triple of what they are to-day," is an 
enormous error of fact. In the presiden- 
tial campaign of 1840, the rallying cry of 
the adherents of Harrison and Tyler was 
"Two dollars a day and roast beef!" At 
that time, this represented the ideal goal to 
the workingman — a goal long since at- 
tained and passed by. It is not a decrease 
in men's wages, but the increase of luxury 
and social ambition in both sexes, which 
makes young men and women unwilling 
to marry and set up housekeeping on a 
simple and modest scale, as their fathers 
and mothers did before them. 

It does not seem to occur to Diogenes 
that if every young man were expected to 
support all his unmarried female relatives, 
sisters and aunts and cousins to the third 
and fourth degree, he would be quite as 
likely to be condemned to "weary bach- 
elordom" as if these women worked for 
their own living. Supported somehow 
they must be; and it is infinitely more 
just and more sensible that they should 
support themselves, by any honest work 
for which they have taste and ability, than 
that they should live in enforced idleness, 
with minds rusting and self-respect low- 
ered, upon the charity of some more or 
less distant male relative. In the old days 
there was many an unfortunate man 
unable to marry because of such claims 
upon him, and many an aimless, dissatis- 
fied woman with talents rigorously buried 
in a napkin, which talents might have 
earned her a good and pleasant livelihood 
if Mrs. Grundy would have permitted her 
to use them. Fortunately, the old regime 
has passed away for good, and it is of no 
avail for belated conservatives to sigh 
after it. What is now needed is to make 
the new regime consistent with itself. 
When men's wages are lowered by wom- 
en's labor, it is generally by women's 
underpaid labor; and the underpayment 
of women's labor, as Sydney Webb has 
pointed out, is due largely to prejudice 
and tradition. Root out and destroy the 
prejudice, and women will no ionger be 
preferred to men simply because they 
can be had cheaper, in lines for which they 
have no special fitness. 

It is too late in the day to promulgate 
the idea that all occupations except a few 
are the absolute property of one sex, and 
that the woman who ventures to enter 
them is a poacher. Even the Hindoos are 
learning better. The first woman's club 
formed in India, the Bombay Sorosis, has 
taken for its motto, "The world was made 
for women also" — words which we advise 
Diogenes seriously to ponder. A. s. B. 



The recent State Prohibition Conven- 
tions of Oregon, Maine and Arkansas 
incorporated a woman suffrage plank in 
their platforms. 

Miss Effie Frances Bochford and Miss 
Clara Bailey have carried off the first 
honors at the Minnesota State University, 
the former as valedictorian, the latter as 
salutatorian, their marks, which cover the 
entire university course, being respec- 
tively 91.55 and 91.54. 
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Miss Claea Barton is Treasurer of 
the National Institute, an organization 
incorporated under a national charter 
for promoting the higher education of 
women. 

At the sophomore essay contest at But- 
ler University (co-educational), Irving- 
ton, Ind., the first prize was awarded 
Miss Anna C. Slover, whose theme was 
"The Maid of Orleans." 

Mrs. Margaret Caldwell, M. D., 
of Waukesha, read one of the most inter- 
esting papers of the session at the recent 
annual meeting of the Wisconsin Medical 
Society (allopathic). 

"El Tesoro del Hogar" {Fireside Treas- 
ure) is a weekly published in Guayaquil, 
Ecuador, by Senora Dona Lasteni a Lar_ 
riva de Llona, a Peruvian woman who has 
won some fame in South America as a 
poet. 

Miss E. Jean Nelson, of De Pauw, 
won the prize at the recent Inter-State 
Oratorical Contest. On her return to De 
Pauw, business houses, public buildings 
and private residences were decorated ; an 
artillery salute was fired ; and the young 
men students — one thousand of them — 
organized a procession and took her to the 
university hall, where she made a speech. 

Mme. Juliet Adam contributes to the 
April Fortnightly Review an article on 
woman's place in modern life. She holds 
that "woman nowadays is a force, and as 
a force must find her suitable employ. 
Her full and due share must be allowed 
her in social action, and social rights, 
duties and benefits. She can no more be 
indefinitely withheld from her public 
duties than she is exempted from taxa- 
tion." 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe preached in 
Unity Church, Chicago, last Sunday, on 
"The Eleventh Hour." The Inter-Ocean 
says in its report: "Mrs. Howe, though 
well on in the allotted period of human 
life, has still the vigor of thought that 
has made her one of America's most cele- 
brated women. The hair, whitened by 
the passage of years, typifies the maturity 
of thought of her eleventh hour. In 
voice she is still vigorous, unwavering 
and clear. Each thought presented comes 
with a vim betokening the still youthful 
mind. In her are combined, as seldom 
happens, the imaginative hopefulness of 
youth and the crisp, ripened thought of 
maturity and a life of rich, varied experi- 
ence." 

The Ella Reed Home for children at 
Sharon, Mass., for which Phillips Brooks 
laid the corner-stone last September, was 
opened for occupancy a short time ago. 
It was built by Miss Cynthia Bates, who 
has been engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of dress-reform under-garments in 
Boston for thirteen years. The home at 
Sharon is a memorial to a beloved niece, 
who died a year ago. The Transcript says : 

The motherly nature which seeks to give 
a home and a big eight-acre playground 
to some homeless little ones who have no 
home and no place to play, is its own 
reward. It is a good deal better for a 
business woman to accomplish this while 
living, to enjoy seeing the happiness she 
gives, instead of waiting to leave it by 
will and let others administer her kind- 
ness. 



CULTIVATE THE NEWSPAPERS. 

Bradford, Pa., May 12, 1892. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

The older I grow, the more respect I 
have for editors and newspapers. I send 
you a Bradford daily with a notice of a 
suffrage convention. You will observe 
that it is inserted as news. I am neither 
a reporter nor a newspaper woman, but I 
have found, to my astonishment and 
delight, that almost any newspaper man is 
glad to get a report of any public meet- 
ing, or even a notice of one to come, as in 
the present instance, especially if it be 
ordinarily well written and is from the 
standpoint of an observer. 

I wish you would tell your women 
readers to make friends of the newspapers. 
Not one editor in ten, who is well treated, 
will refuse any reasonable request. A 
cheerful word of appreciation, combined 
with a judicious arrangement of the cloak 
of charity over those editors whose senti- 
ments do not coincide with all of ours, 
will go a great way toward gaining our 
point. 

Most women are too much afraid of 
getting into print, and at the same time 
they seem to be unaware that, if they will 
write from an impersonal point of view T , 
they can write a news article upon almost 
any subject, and it will be received, and 
published as news, and no name need 
appear. 

Every woman with a hobby has the 
powerful lever of the press at her hand 
to move public sentiment, if she will but 
use it. Bertha W. Howe. 



necessary is fresh and pure air, where a 
number of lungs are to breathe the game 
atmosphere. 

So we shall find school boards benefited, 
prison boards benefited, and all interests 
of humanity advanced when this "grand 
republic"' (?) has motherhood as well as 
fatherhood represented. 

Miriam Howard DuBose. 



WOMEN NEEDED ON GEORGIA SCHOOL 
BOARDS. 

Greenville, Ga., Mat 14, 1892. 

Editor Wotnan's Column: 

The teachers of this county (Meri- 
wether) held a convention in this place, 
on Saturday, April 23, at the school- 
house. The waiter attended the after- 
noon session, and was forcibly reminded 
of the need of women on school boards. 
The room was in a most disordered state, 
and in dire need of a thorough cleaning 
every way. How apparent it must have 
been to all present! Desks not fast- 
ened to the floor were in careless posi- 
tions. It was the writer's luck to get a 
broken one, and almost a fall, too, but 
she thankfully accepted a seat kindly 
offered by one of the delegates. How we 
miss women's neat touch and presence in 
such things! Not that we fail to find 
neatness among men, but women are 
accustomed to looking after such matters, 
and men generally are not. There were 
a number of women teachers present, and 
when they observe such conditions it 
seems strange that they do not reflect: 
"Well, a majority of the teachers of this 
country are women; we are certainly 
capable of instructing young minds, and 
are supposed to be capable of molding 
morals and of instilling noble principles 
in these young heads. Are we not capa- 
ble, and, if capable, is it not our duty to 
serve on school boards? While the mind 
is being trained, must we have no care 
for the health of the body?" All the more 



AN ENLIGHTENED MISSOURI JUDGE. 

Judge Henry C. Caldwell, of the Eighth 
U. S . Circuit Court, in replying to a letter oi 
thanks addressed to him after his appoint- 
ment of Miss Adelaide Utter as Clerk of 
the United States Circuit Court at Kansas 
City, Mo., writes to the Woman's 
Chronicle as follows : 

The papers in announcing Miss Utter's 
appointment stated that it was the first 
appointment of the kind ever made in the 
country. This is an error. More than a 
year ago I appointed a young woman to 
the same kind of an office at Springfield, 
Mo. 

Miss Utter merited the appointment. 
She is a rapid and accurate type-writer 
and stenographer, and is perfectly familiar 
with the duties of the office of clerk, 
having acted as a deputy in the office for 
some years. There were several male 
applicants for the position, but Miss 
Utter won it upon her own merits with- 
out asking for it, for she is as modest as 
she is deserving and capable. I have 
always believed that the old idea of what 
was "woman's sphere" was much too 
narrow and contracted. More than a third 
of a century ago, I heard that great man,. 
Henry Ward Beecher, lecture on the sub- 
ject. It was not long after the great 
financial crash and business depression of 
1857, which had the effect to stop the 
manufacture of ready-made clothing, 
which threw out of employment 40,000 
seamstresses in the city of New York. 
These women had no means of living save 
their daily earnings with the needle. 
Society considered any other mode of 
making a living outside of "woman's 
sphere." The great preacher, with his 
splendid powers of w ord-painting,brought 
almost visibly before the eyes of his 
hearers this great army of pale-faced, 
starving women, struggling to lead a life 
of honorable toil, begging for the only 
work that society would allow was within 
"woman's sphere," and being denied that 
because of a depression in the market for 
ready-made clothing; and having shown 
that when this single means of support 
for women failed, there was nothiDg left 
them but starvation or damnation, he 
paused in his speech— paused so long that 
the silence became almost painful— and 
then in a solemn, penetrating and all- 
pervading stage whisper, which sounded 
as though it came from an invisible spirit, 
he said: "I tell you, my hearers, that 
between women and hell there ought to be 
something stronger than a needle!" I 
agree to that, and believe every occupa- 
tion, profession, business and pursuit in 
life, public and private, whereby an 
honest living can be made, should be as 
open and free to women as to men, and 
that honesty and capacity, and not sex r 
should be the test. It was upon the 
application of this test that Miss Utter 
won her appointment over all competitors. 
The acceptance and application of this- 
test would do to much to raise the stand- 
ard of capacity, integrity and fidelity hi 
the discharge of both public and private- 
trusts. A few years ago such an appoint- 
ment would have been regarded as outside 
of woman's sphere and altogether im- 
proper. To-day those who do not applaud 
are forced to keep silence. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The Allegheny Theological Seminary 
of the United Presbyterian Church has 
decided to admit women, by a unanimous 
vote. This institution is under the control 
of the 'First Synod of the West — the 
Synods of New York, Ohio and Pitts- 
burgh. The Board of Directors consists 
of sis ministers and three elders from 
each Synod. Miss Lee A. Starr, of Belle- 
vue, Pa., has been attending the Semi- 
nary for two years, by the courtesy of the 
faculty. A' few weeks ago she took the 
examination with' her class, in the pres- 
ence of the board. The nest day the 
question . of her graduation and of the 
admission of women was brought formally 
before the board. "Without a dissenting 
vote, they decided that the Seminary 
should open its doors to women. 

The American Unitarian Association 
held its fifty-third annual meeting and 
festival in Boston this week, and for the 
first time had women among the speakers 
at the festival. The elect ladies were Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and Mrs. Fanny B. 
Ames. Now that the Rubicon is once 
crossed, women will doubtless be among 
the speakers every. year. The only wonder 
is that this "advance step was not taken 
long ago. : . y . . 

In the M. E / General Conference at 
Omaha, on May 23, the' resolution in- 
troduced by Dr. Potts, to submit the 
admission of women again, to the annual 
conferences, was taken up. Dr. Potts 
declared that a large number, of delegates 
had been elected on the issue involved in 
the woman question, and that it would be 
a shame to go home without taking definite 
action. Dr. MoOre offered a substitute 
raising the question of constitutionality. 
The substitute was ruled out, but the 
whole matter was finally laid over to await 
the report of ; the committee having the 
constitutional question in hand. The 
Conference then passed a resolution of 
sympathy for the Jews of Russia. 



any plea against himself. To this the 
court responded that "the law, in requir- 
ing that a wife must have her husband's 
authorization in order to appear in court, 
has not made any exception for the case rohere 
it is against the husband that the wife wishes 
to plead/' I And, such being the rule, this 
most sapient judge decreed that, not hav- 
ing her husband's permission to make 
such a demand, Madame Martin's request 
could not receive consideration, and she 
was therefore ordered to pay the espenses 
of the suit. 

The Frenchman who records this inci- 
dent observes: "In every other case we 
should find it somewhat ridiculous to 
have to obtain -permission of an adversary 
in order to attack, or to ask a debtor for 
an Order giving authority to enter suit." 

E. B. D. 
_ ^-*++ . 

THE FIRST. GIRLS' DEBATING. CLUB. 

At the recent meeting of the Federation 
ot "Women's Clubs at Chicago, there were 
some interesting reminiscences by. the 
older women. '■ - ■■:".-■-■ 

Rev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell gave 
an account of the first debating cliib ever 
organized among college -girls. It was: 
formed at Oberlin in 1846. A' number of 
the young women, wished to join the 
college debating society, but the fac-! 
ulty would not consent. "Accordingly the 
girls decided to form a debating society 
of their own. "Lucy Stone was the Lett; 
Ericsson of our venture, when this band 
of now almost traditional Norsewomen 
put forth upon the unknown sea," said' 
the speaker. Lucy Stone asked an old \ 
colored woman living in the -village, who; 
owned a little house, and whom she had; 
taught to read-, to lend them her parlor.- 
The old woman was dubious about lending; 
her. parlor for students to -hold meetings: 
without the knowledge of the faculty.; 
When she found, however,' that the pro-i 
posed club would consist wholly of young- 
women,, she decided that it was probably 
an : innocent affair; and, being grateful 
for having been taught: to read, she said; 
they might come. And they came— by 
different routes, and in. ones and twos, so. 
that the. faculty might suspect nothing; 
and then, shut up. in the old woman's 
parlor, with closed doors, they held ani- 
mated debates on all sorts of highsubjects. 
They took a great deal of pleasure in the 
clubhand gained practice that was of 
much use to some of them, in later life. 



AUTHORITY" OF A HUSBAND IN FRANCE. 

• A judgment has just been given, in a 
French court which it is to beOioped:will 
not meet the eyes of those Mohammedans 
•Whom- we are trying to impress with our 
superior civilization/ A Madame" Martin, 
obliged to separate from * her : husband, 
^entered a plea for alimony ^ to the: amount 
of sisty* francs a month. Her husband 
opposed her request on the ground that 
-he had not' -given her permission to enter 



Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton writes in 
the Warren (O.) Tribune: "Senator Sher- 
man has j for many years believed in the 
justice of political rights for women, but 
Mrs. Sherman, as her cautious, conserva- 
tive nature would suggest, used rather to 
oppose the idea. .-. Of late, however, she 
has changed her mind and is outspoken 
about -it.. Mrs. Noble, Ythe wife of .the 
Secretary of the Interior, is" a strong be- 
liever in woman's political enfranchise- 
iment." - - ,.•::: -..■.' :..■'■ > -'■ 



Mrs. C. L. Whitney, of New York, 
won the prize of $100 offered by the New 
York Herald for the best story sent in on 
the opening lines furnished by Mr. John 
Habberton. 

Miss Mattie Walker is assessor of 
Mackford, Green Lake Co., Wis. The 
town has many residents of large wealth, 
which makes the choice of a woman for 
this responsible office the more remark- 
able. • ..■-■*.■--." 

The Association for the Advancement 
of Women will hold its twentieth annual 
Woman's Congress next November in 
Memphis, Tenn., by invitation of the 
Nineteenth Century Club of that city. A 
supplementary congress will be held in 
Nashville the following week. : 

At the recent school election at Harvey, 
111., out of 370 votes the. women. cast 146, 
and elected a Board of Education consist- 
ing of four men and three women. Four 
teams were kept busy bringing voters. 
The horses wore yellow blankets, on 
which was printed in large black letters : 
' 'Equality. Women are voting." A large 
sunflower adorned the bridle Of each 
horse, and the carriages were festooned 
with yellow.' The - school-house, where 
the election was held, wasvdecorated with 
bunting and flags, and a bevy of the 
brightest women in town stationed them- 
selves at the spoils and worked for their 
ticket. / : \ 

Mrs. Yardlex, at -the recent biennial 
meeting of the. General Federation of 
Women's Clubs, presented a report from 
the Bombay Sbrosis, the first woman's 
club formed in India. , It is especially re- 
quested by these far-away Hindoo women 
that the president -of -.each, woman's club 
in America will send them .at least one 
letter a year, with the catalogue of Iter 
club. The letter should be addressed to 
"Dr. Emma Brainerd Ryder, ( Post . Re- 
stante, ; Bombay, For,:Bombay Sqrosis." 
This pioneer Club; is keeping: up its work 
under many difficulties, in a very conser- 
vative community ~; ;: and friendly "letters 
from women in the 'United States are a 
great help and stiniulus to its members. : 

Catharine Weed Barnes writes in 
Outing: "At Hyderabad, India, a photo- 
graphic studio has been opened, in which 
the operators are all women. 'The Koran 
forbids the making, of portraits, but the 
-muftis have declared that photography 
cannot be included in L tha- ; .prohibition, 
since the prophet knew, nothing : about it* 
Nearer home we find that New York has 
a woman who has won the title of society 
photographer, and she. makes a. good 
income by photographing members of the 
400, while in Copenhagen- one woman 
receive s large commissionsirom the court , 
and in Stockholm another counts royalty 
among her patrons, v New, Orleans, ."has 
two^ women photographers - making - a 
handsome living as proprietors, and many 
girls are earning comfortable salaries- by 
retouching and . coloring .photographs <j J 
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WOMAN'S SONG TO LABOR. 

I5Y MRS. ELIZA 8PHOAT TUBKEE. 

[Club Song of the New Century Guild, to the tune of 
■ Vive la Compagnie.] 

Sing we do more of the days that are gone, 

f Eat the happier days to be; 

Hear the new words that shall marshal us on — 

Faith and Fraternity. 
Halting no more, forlorn, alone, 
Marching together, and all as one, 
Our banner unfurled all over the world : 

"Respect for Industry." 



Marching together, through storm, through 

shine, 
Striving together for yours, for mine, 
Women, arise, loving and wise, 
And help these times to be. 

Toil without knowledge in slavery lies, 
'Tis knowledge shall make us free ; 

Work with a soul in it ever shall rise, 
Whatever the work may be. 

Never a needle shall carry its thread, 

Never a housewife mix her bread, 

But thought takes part ; the trade is an art, 
And labor is dignity. 

Whom will you have for your ladies and lords, 
And whom for your low degree ? 

Who does the best deeds, who speaks the best 
words, 
The king of us all shall be. 

For aristocracy's latest plan 

Will have no use for a lazy man ; 

Wealth cannot brave, birth cannot save — 
Down to the ranks goes he. , 

No one need marry for station or pelf, 

Or want or crime to flee ; 
For every girl can take care of herself 

In the skilful times to be. 
All to gain and nothing to lose, 
Choice will govern, and love will choose : 
Love will come to every home 

In the Woman's Century. 

Never be women content in our land, 

While babes at work they see ; 
Nor if one woman a pauper must stand, 

Or crushed with her toil must be. 
Here's to the new thing under the sun — 
Work for all, but toil for none ; 
Leisure to grow, and a chance to know, 

And a life more full and free I 

How do you reckon, O feeble and poor, 

Yourselves and your kind to free ? 
Knowledge is power, and God He is sure, 

And both on our side will be. 
Labor shall think, and Wealth shall feel, 
And both join hands for the world's best weal, 
And Christian creed come down into trade, 
In our Lord's new time to be. 

— Working WomerCs Journal. 



Before he could embark, Mrs. Hayes 
had discovered her loss and rushed breath- 
less to the spot. Yielding to her entrea- 
ties, the owner of the boat refused to 
allow Hayes to have it; but before she 
could secure the baby, he ran away with 
it to the railroad bridge that spans NTew- 
ark Bay to Bergen Point. It is about a 
mile long,and the rain was falling heavily, 
but step by step on the ties the poor 
mother followed her husband. Hayes, 
always able to keep ahead of his wife by 
reason of his superior strength, when he 
reached the other side ran swiftly from 
the bridge to the ferry from Bergen Point 
to Staten Island. As he reached there 
some moments before the starting time of 
a boat,she overtook him at the ferry house, 
and followed him on board. There she 
endeavored to take the child from its 
captor. The poor little thing shrieked 
and cried, "Mamma, mamma!" and at 
one moment it seemed as if she was about 
to recover her baby ; but Hayes called a 
policeman, and ordered him to restrain 
his wife, as she was demented. The 
policeman obeyed, and despite her pray- 
ers and entreaties, he forced the poor 
mother off the boat. The man was al- 
lowed to sail to the protection of this 
Empire State, where the father, and the 
father alone, owns the children, and 
where he can defy the heart-broken 
mother. How long will the annals of our 
State be stained by stories like this? — 
Lillie Devereux Blake in Womaii's Journal. 



FEDERATION GLEANINGS. 



BOBBED OF HER CHILD. 



At the recent biennial meeting of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, 
many good things were said and amusing 
stories told which cannot well be incor- 
porated in a formal report. A few of these, 
out of many, were caught on the wing 
and are here given to our readers : 

Abide by your constitution, but do not 
make a fetich of it. — Mrs. Amelia K. 
Wing, Brooklyn. 

Culture does not exist for its own sake, 
but for the sake of added power in all the 
relations of life.— Mrs. Charlotte Emerson 
Brown* New Jersey. 

Every woman's club is a continual post- 
graduate course for every woman in it, 

and for the husbands at home as well. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Indianapolis. 

The first step toward the brotherhood 

of man is the sisterhood of woman. I>r. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Chicago. 

Literary clubs must be progressive, but 
not aggressive. — Mrs. Etta S. Osgood, 
Portland, Me. 

The object of the woman's club is to 



There is a distressing story in the New 

York papers of May 24. It tells of a baby „ 

torn from the mother's arms under the make every woman's life more "useful to 



protection of State law. The facts are 
these: 

John and Julia Hayes were unhappy 
together, and about a year ago the wife 
left her husband and went with her child 
to live with her father in Elizabeth, X. J. 
Yesterday, Hayes came to the house dur- 
ing her absence, and stole the little one 
from the kitchen, where it was playing. 
He ran- with it to the water front, and 
hired a boat to take him across to Staten 
Island, where he would be under the juris- 
diction of New York law. 



her family and sweeter to herself .—3frs. 
Mary Jameson Judah, Memphis, Tenn. 

How many women's clubs are kept 
back by certain dormant women among 
their members ! It would not be sa bad 
if these women would only keep still, as 
people who are asleep ought to do; but 
they persist in talking, . when every one 
can see that they are as fast asleep as Hip 
Van Winkle.— Mrs. Florence Howe Mall 
FlainMd, N. J. 

There is no process yet invented by 
which one can gain mental health and 



strength through the sweat of another's 
brow. — Mrs. Lucia E. Blount, Washington 
D. C. 

A manuscript is not a good conductor 
of electricity between speaker and audi- 
ence. — Mrs. Etta S. Osgood. 

Emerson says that men flock to the cities 
in winter to keep their minds warm. 
Women flock to women's clubs for the 
same reason. — Mrs. A. E. Thompson, East 
Orange, J\ r . J. 
| God's truths always make enthusiasts 
when properly understood. — Mrs. J. M. 
Grouse, Chicago, HI. 

It is desirable to have in the newspapers 
brief and dignified reports of the club 
meetings, written, if possible, by some 
member. The desire for notoriety is vul- 
gar, but the fear to see one's name in 
print belongs to the oak and ivy period, 
and should be abandoned. — Mrs. Amelia E, 
Wi7ig. 

Man has been so afraid for his rights 
that he has lost the greatest of his right3 
— the intelligent help of woman.— Dr. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Chicago. 

Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, of Chicago, told of 
a husband who for a long time would not 
consent to his wife's joining a woman's 
club. At last he said that he would give 
his consent, but could never give his 
approval. His wife, being a clever 
woman, was soon elected an officer of the 
club. Instead of regarding this as a blot 
on his escutcheon, the husband was de- 
lighted. "He lamented the rule of the 
club that forbade the publication of any 
of its proceedings, and he resorted to sun- 
dry devices to make known the dear little - 
woman's preferment; and after that, he 
was at the service of that woman's club 
in every way. His wife developed gifts 
and powers he had never suspected; and 
it broadened his whole view of women 
and of life. He is only one of many 
'evoluted' husbands and brothers who owe 
their evolution to the woman's club." 

Frances E. Willard said: "When I was 
sis years old, I rode through Chicago 
with my father in his wagon, and he 
showed me frequent signs with the warn- 
ing words, 'No bottom here !' posted up 
along the principal streets to point out 
sloughs. The change in the moral and 
intellectual world has been like the 
change from those old roads to the solid 
streets of this magnificent city to-day, 
There is no Slough of Despond now in 
the whole map of woman's kingdom." 

In discussing whether all the members 
of a club, irrespective of their willingness 
or fitness, ought to be required to serveon 
some of its committees for the sake of 
their own development, Mrs. Florence 
Howe Hall told an experience of her 
father, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, at the Blind 
Asylum. He thought it would tend to the 
development of the blind children to hate 
them wash and wipe the dishes. They 
did so for a while. It may have contrib- 
uted somewhat to develop the children, 
but it ruined the dishes. The crockery of ' 
the institution was soon so full of great 
nicks and cracks that it was a sight to 
behold; and Dr. Howe decided that it 
would be better to develop the minds of 
the children in some other way, and let 
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WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

A writer in the New Orleans Picayune 
urges the women of Louisiana to keep 
clear of "the rubbish of tidies, crazy 
quilts,and paper flowers," in their exhibit. 
She says: 

They can put forth the best immigra- 
tion document of any State in the Union, 
and make a display that for "practical" 
value shall be unequalled -in Louisiana. 
Many women all over the State are farm- 
ers, planters, florists, gardeners, stock- 
raisers, dairymen, bee-keepers, weavers, 



the dishes be washed by people who 
could see how to do it. " 

Mrs. Micah Dyer, of Boston, told a 
story illustrating the mistake of the 
woman who makes her own personality 
so prominent as to interfere with the suc- 
cess of her work. "When I was a little 
girl," she said, "my mother explained to 
me how to sweep, and then set me to do 
it," and stood over me to see that I did it 
right. Pretty soon she said : 'You are 
standing right in front of your broom, so 
that you are all the time in your own 
way. Keep yourself behind your work, 
and stand out of the way of your broom.' 
"Women must dismiss egotism, and leirn 
not to get in their own w T ay." 

Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, of Chicago, enum- 
erating the different kinds of women who 
are a nuisance in a club, instanced the 
woman who insists upon her rights as a 
member so tenaciously as to be a chronic 
obstructionist. Dr. Bedell compared her 
to the owner of a scow w T ho insisted upon 
his rights as a navigator, and kept the 
drawbridge open until trains were stand- 
ing in a solid line along the railroad for 
twenty miles out of New York, delaying 
100,000 people, mostly business men ; and 
the whole cargo of that scow consisted of 
a calf and a barrel of apples. "The cargo 
of most obstructionists generally con- 
sists of apples — of discord, and plenty of 
them," said Dr. Bedell. 

During the whole meeting of the Fed- 
eration, the women with good voices were 
at a premium. Many were painfully 
unpractised in making themselves heard 
in so large a hall, and their excellent 
remarks were lost upon the majority of 
the audience. Miss Anthony gave a good 
rule for making one's self audible. She 
said: "At the first woman's rights con- 
vention I ever attended, there were many 
young women of literary culture (which 
I have not) ; and at this crowded meet- 
ing, when speaker after speaker had read 
most beautiful essays, not a word of 
which was heard three feet from the 
platform, I arose and said, 'Mrs. Presi- 
dent, I move that the next speaker be a 
person who can be heard.' Rev. Samuel 
J. May then gave us a rule by which you 
can always be heard. He said: 4 Not a 
woman who has spoken here to-day w^ould 
go to the door to call to her son, and bend 
her head down and say, speaking to the 
ground, "Jim, come home." But she 
would put her eye on Jim across the 
street, and say, speaking to him, "Jim, 
come home !" Fix your eye on the person 
farthest from you in the audience, and 
speak to him, forgetting the others. If 
you do that, the voice will adjust itself.' " 



bird and animal hunters, fishers, etc. Let 
the exhibit be of this nature. Fancy a 
Creole cottage designed by a woman, 
upholstered with cotton fabrics, planted, 
cultivated, picked and woven by women, 
and in the cottage sacks of corn, so many 
bushels to the acre, raised by a woman ; 
barrels of sugar, so many pounds to the 
acre, made by a-woman ; "bales of cotton, 
so many bales to the "acre, raised by a 
woman; a bushel of polatoes, so many 
bushels to the acre, raised by a woman, 
and so on through all the fields of grain, 
vegetables, fruits and flowers. A stuffed 
and dried collection of the flora and fauna 
of Louisiana, prepared by her gentle and 
lovely women, would attract the hunter, 
the trader and the farmer from all parts 
of the world. 

The New York School of Industrial Art 
and Technical Design for Women, of 
which Mrs. Florence E. Cory is principal, 
will make a notable exhibit in the 
Woman's Building. It will embrace the 
work of 500 women, pupils of the institu- 
tion, in working designs for body Brussels 
and ingrain carpets, tapestry, table linen, 
wall papers, oilcloths, stained glass 
screens, window shades, embroidery, 
laces, calico, prints, etc., etc., and also 
many finished fabrics made from these 
designs. The designs made by pupils of 
this school are furnished to many foreign 
as well as domestic manufacturers. 

Miss Laura Johns, of Decatur, 111., has 
been awarded a prize of $25 for the best 
design for a seal for the Illinois Woman's 
Exposition Board. 



INTEREST GROWING IN THE SOUTH. 

The women of the South are waking up 
to the cause of woman suffrage. In proof 
of this, one has but to read the women's 
papers, which from week to week contain 
articles from Southern women who are 
working for the cause. 

My heart was cheered by reading the 
Woman's Journal of April 30, contain- 
ing articles from leading women in South 
Carolina, Louisiana, Virginia, Georgia and 
Alabama — the latter-named State having 
just organized a suffrage society. The 
arguments of the Southern women in 
favor of their enfranchisement are much 
stronger and more able than those made 
in Congress by Southern men on the meas- 
ures before that body. The Southern 
suffrage forces are going to concentrate 
at no distant day, and Southern men will 
have to define their position on "slavery 
of sex." They should realize that when 
their own women ask them for liberty 
they will have a much more difficult task 
than the defence of the "Lost Cause." 
Southern women are not so "sweet and 
simple" as men have been taught to 
believe. Instead of agonizing over the 
style of their spring bonnets, they are get- 
ting ready to adjust their liberty caps. 
The fire of liberty in a Southern woman's 
soul is as unquenchable as the fire of 
patriotism in her brother's soul; the mag- 
netic thrill is reaching from State tQ.State, 
and the hand-clasp in the great cause is 
firmer. Women with great souls and 
determination as firm as adamant are ris- 
ing as leaders in the South. 

Let this fact give courage arid hope to 
the timid. Let all women in the South 
who want the ballot write to some of the 



women who have taken their stand on 
this question, and they will receive en- 
couragement and literature which will 
bring the light they are pining for. We 
hail with joy the hopeful signs, and we 
suggest that Southern women who are 
alive on the suffrage question use freely 
the columns of the Woman's Journal, 
Woman's Column and Woman's Chronicle. 
Let women of means, many of whom are 
giving money liberally to churches that 
teach, preach, and enforce the doctrine of 
"woman's silence and subjection," halt 
before they give their checks, and take a 
bi-chloride of common sense. Let them 
give their money to the cause of woman 
suffrage, which will teach them "the truth, 
and the truth will set them free." 

The suffrage banner is too firmly planted 
in Kentucky for opposition to dim its lus- 
tre. We have raised it above the clouds 
of conservatism, and are holding it in the 
sun. The gospel of Equal Bights is 
eagerly listened to, and converts are com- 
ing into the ranks. May God speed the 
day when Southern hearts may be aglow 
with Southern fire for the cause of woman 
suffrage! Josephine K. Henry. 

Versailles, Ky., 3Iay 17, 1892. 



TWO MISSIONARY SOCIETIES. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, there are two missionary societies, 
the men's and the women's. The former 
has a debt of over $100,000 ; the latter has 
a surplus of about the same amount, in- 
vested so that the interest yields a steady 
income for mission work. Bishop S. S. 
Keener in the New Orleans Christian Ad- 
vocate calls attention to this state of things. 
What moral does he draw from it? Does 
he remind the brethren that they possess 
ten times as much money as their wives, 
and that they should not let the women 
outdo them im generosity, or in activity 
as raisers of funds? Does he commend 
the sisters, and use their example to stir 
up the pure minds of the brethren to emu- 
lation? Far from it. He bitterly blames 
the Women's Missionary Society for not 
turning over their money to the men's 
society to pay their debts! He doubts 
whether the women's society is not "with- 
out soul or sense of responsibility." Re- 
ferring to the fact that the Woman's 
Board is $100,000 ahead while the "Parent 
Board" is $100,000 behind, Bishop Keener 
says : 

The similarity of the figures suggests 
that maybe the great Southern Methodist 
Church has merely been swapping her 
missionary money from one pocket into 
the other. The right-hand pocket into 
the left-hand pocket; the pocket of the 
Parent Board into that of the Woman's 
Board, and the pocket of the Woman's 
Board is sealed — not hermetically, but the. 
aperture is small, very small through 
which the money is to pour out, but large 
where it comes in. 

Bishop Keener thinks that the Woman's 
Board is under "a grave and awful re- 
sponsibility." As the women, in spite of 
all their financial disadvantages, have 
raised this $100,000, we trust that they 
will keep the expenditure of it under then- 
own control. The prospects are that they 
will. 



THE WOMAN'S GOLUMK. 



Four women are now acting as police 
matrons in Brooklyn, X. Y., and two more 
are soon to be appointed. 

Miss Alice .Morgan, a young girl of 
Washington, D. C., has won the prize 
offered by the Xew York Recorder for a 
drawing of "Injustice." : 

Miss Gbace King, of ■ New T Orleans, 
favorably known as a writer of charming 
short stories, is in Paris collecting ma- 
terials for a Xife of Bienville. 

Miss Susan M. Preston, daughter of 

the late Mrs. A. G. Preston, of Virginia, 

carries on the shopping agency established 

by her mother at No. 75 S4th Street, 

New York. 

Mrs. Millicent Garrett Fawcett 
and Mrs. 1. Ormiston Chant contribute to 
the [Woman's Journal of May 28 interest- 
ing letters upon the present aspect of the 
woman suffrage movement in England. 

The Colorado State convention of the 
People's Party, held in Pueblo, May 18, 
passed a ringing equal suffrage resolution, 
and requested every county in the State to 
send to the State nominating convention, 
to be held this summer, one delegate at 
large, said delegate to be a woman. 

A correspondent of the London Method- 
ist Times calls attention to the growing 
custom Of electing women on Boards of 
Poor Law Guardians. When first pro- 
posed, some years ago, the idea was 
scouted as preposterous. Now "it is be- 
coming recognized that as Guardians ladies 
render very valuable service, especially as 
regards the treatment of their own sex." 
Women Guardians were lately elected at 
Charlton ^ Nottingham, Newcastle, Gates- 
head and Plymouth. 

MRS.BRYAN,wifeof thepromisingyoiing 
congressman from Nebraska, is a graduate 
of a law school, and has been admitted to 
practice in the courts of the State. But 
she no longer follows the profession, and 
being asked now what branch of the law 
she is most familiar with, she invariably 
replies, "Domestic relations." But if her 
husband should die, or become an invalid, 
she has her prof ession to fall back upon.— 
Springfield Republican. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry has, been 
addressing large audiences in Kentucky 
on equal suffrage. At the. recent meeting 
of the Seventh District W. C. T„ U. in 
Paris, the convention voted unanimously, 
after Mrs. Henry's address,, to petition 
Congress for suffrage; and Mrs. Henry 
gave every member of the convention a 
copy of the Wojtan's Column. She had 
invitations to lecture on this once unpop- 
ular topic at Donerail, Chilesburgh, New- 
castle^ NichoTasville and other points, but 
has been obliged to decline most of these. 
She .will speak by invitation at "the State 
Prohibition^ Convention, at Louisville -on 
June 2, dividingthe evening with Chab> 
man Dickie of the National Committee. 
Afterwards she and her husband will' go 
on a long tour to St. Paul and other places 
in the Northwest. Captain and Mrs. 
Henry : are .almost heart-broken for the 
'loss of -their gifted: and-promising, son, and 
wilt seek relief in change of scene. 1 ;Af ter 
June • ■ L; Mrs. Henry's address will = he 
1:930 ; Ihglehart St:,; Merriam Park,:vS£. 
Paul, Minn. '.:•••: 



NEW ENGLAND ANNUAL MEETING. 

The largest audience that has assembled 
at a suffrage meeting in Tremont Temple 
for years greeted the opening of the 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of the New 
England W. S. A. on May 23. 

The meeting was opened with prayer 
by Rev. Dr. Henry Blanchard^ of 

The president, Mrs. Lucy Stone, in her 
annual address, said : 

"When this Association w T as formed, 
twenty-four years ago, women, with 
insignificant exceptions, could not vote 
anywhere. To-day they have school suf- 
frage in tw-enty-one States, full suffrage 
in Wyoming, municipal suffrage in Kan- 
sas, and municipal suffrage (single women 
and widows) throughout England, Scot- 
land, and most of the British colonies in 
America and Australia. With all these 
gains, we may well congratulate our- 
selves, even though 'the right preserva- 
tive of all rights,' the right to the ballot, 
is still to be won in New England. That 
right surely waits not far away." 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, of Iowa, 
was introduced by Mrs. Stone as a young 
woman who had already done a great deal 
of work for the cause. The last time that 
Mrs.. Chapman and Mr. Blackwell had 
addressed a meeting together, it w^as at 
Yankton, South Dakota, during the cam- 
paign for the woman suffrage amendment. 
Being unable to secure a hall, they spoke 
from a cart in the open air, to. a large 
crowd assembled in front of the post- 
office. 



Mrs- Chapman spoke on "The W r orth of 
an American Ballot." She gave a vivid 
sketch of the atrocities perpetrated by 
the Sioux Indians, who were nevertheless 
regarded as fitter for suffrage than the in- 
telligent, law-abiding American women of 
South Dakota. She described the scene 
in the Republican State convention of 
South Dakota, where, after the women 
who came asking for a suffrage plank had 
been refused permission even to address 
the convention, three Sioux delegates 
were received w T ith honor and given front 
seats, because the party wanted the votes 
of the 3,000 newly-enfranchised Sioux; 
and the Democratic State convention had 
treated the women even worse than the 
Republican. Politicians are like free- 
toads; they are green toads when they 
sit on a green tree, and brown toads w 7 hen 
they sit on a brown tree. They are of the 
same complexion as their constituents. 
If their constituents are good, then they 
believe in virtue \ if their constituents are 
bad, they are bad. Dr. Kate Bushnell 
went to the Northwestern pineries, and 
ascertained by personal investigation that 
numbers of young women had been de- 
coyed thereby fraudulent advertisements, 
offering large wages for various kinds of 
work, and w r ere kept imprisoned in stock- 
aded dens, and compelled to lead- an im- 
moral life against their .will* She. went to 
the Governor about it, but ha smiled and 
said he had no jurisdiction.,. If one Ger- 
man Citizen "had been unlawfully impris- 
oned, and a few Germans had come to the 
Governor to ask his release, do you sup- 
pose the Governor .would have said he 
had no jurisdiction ? : Hewould have found 
jurisdictionrif he had had to call out the 
militia and the U. S: troops, for there 
would have been the- great German vote 
to be conciliated ; but the women had no 
votes, and,those ypung .girls were left to 
their fate. 

■; Whatever we heed to get, we find that it 
pays -tof have a ballot inland, not because 



it gives power to the individual, but be- 
cause it gives power to the class. 

Rev. Dr. David Gregg, of Brooklyn, 
made an able and eloquent address, which 
will be published as a leaflet. 

Mrs. Maria Hale Gordon, president of 
the Boston W. C. T. U., then spoke upon 
the relation of suffrage to the temperance 
cause, and gave a most encouraging ac- 
count of the growth of suffrage sentiment 
among the temperance women. 

"It is true," she said, "that on themes 
abstract ground of their rights, compara- 
tively few women have sought the fran- 
chise. It takes peculiar qualifications of 
generous public spirit, and the courage of 
conviction, to stand by a principle for its 
own sake. But enough women will vote 
to carry great influence for righteousness 
in elections, and more women will want 
to vote when they see the amount of good 
which the ballot in woman's hands is able 
to accomplish. 

14 And this is why we, who have es- 
poused this movement, must alwaysmain- 
tain a high moral standard. As true 
guardians of the home, we ask to be 
mustered into service. W T e are not afraid 
of being unwomanly, but of being unfaith- 
ful to duty- W 7 e ask for the ballot, not 
for the sake of the right to rule, but for 
the opportunity of service for other* 
which it gives ; not that we may have our 
own way, but that we may make the way 
safer and smoother for those who some 
after us.".' ....--. 

Mrs. Liverniore made the closing ad- 
dress. She agreed heartily with whafcthe , 
previous speakers had said. In a few 
eloquent words, she declared, that, if the 
men of the nation who believe in woman 
suffrage and the women of the nation who- 
want suffrage would stand firmly together 
and demand suffrage, they would receiYe 
it; The obstacle is the apathetic, half- 
hearted people who say : "Oh, it's com- 
ing, it's coming," but do nothing to help 
it come. 

At the business meetings, interesting 
reports of the year's work were given J 
from Maine, by Dr. Blanchard; from New 
Hampshire, by Mrs. Armenia S. White; 
from Rhode Island, by Mrs. Ellen 31. 
Bolles ; and from .Connecticut, by Mrs. G. 
M. Bissell. A report from Vermont, by 
Laura MOore, was read by Mr. Blackwell. 
At the Festival Wednesday evening. 
Music Hall was so full that the daily 
papers called the gathering "a sea of 
heads," and there were social greetings 
music and supper, followed, as usual, by 
a feast of reason and a flow of soul.' / 



Miss Kate STOXE^rAN,of Albany,N.Y n 

recently addressed the Farmers' Institute 

at Batavia, on "Women Folk." '."■" -' 

Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart, of Kew 

Orleans, is about to give a course of dia* 

lect readings from her own writings. She 

gave the first a few days ago at Tulane 

University. " '"".. 

"Josephine E. Butler — Sketch and 

Interview-," is the title of a sixteen-page 

pamphlet, just published^ .with portrait. 

It is a combined sketch of Mrs. Butler's 

remarkable labors "for the promotion °f 

purity, and a : deeply intefesting'intervlew 

with her 1 Concerning the present outlook; 

and- the needs -of 'the -Social' Puritf 

movement. It is especially adapted to 

"mothers' --meetings, 1 ' -and : will be read 

with deep interest by ■jail; thoughtful nteft 

and women. It merits the widest circp^: 

tion. " Price, by mail, ten cents.: c-AddreSs 

'Th^\PhiUnthropist,R. Ol Box'^o54,J^ 

York, ' .'--.- ■- .-•■>.*.■ •--"--- , " 
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METHODIST PROTESTANTS AND WOMEN. 

In this season of church conferences, 
the woman question comes to the front. 

The women themselves came in force to 
the Methodist Protestant General Confer- 
ence at Westminster, Md. Mrs. Eugenia 
F. St. John, who is a regularly ordained 
minister, came as ministerial delegate 
from the Kansas Conference, and there 
were women lay delegates from West 
Virginia, Indiana, and Iowa. The com- 
mittee on credentials presented a majority 
report against the admission of the 
women delegates, and a minority report 
in favor. The opposition was led by Rev. 
Dr. J. T. Murray, chairman of the com- 
mittee, assisted by President Lewis, of 
the Western Maryland College, while the 
champion of the women was Rev; Thomas 
B. Appleget, President of the New Jersey 
Conference. Mrs. St. John made an elo- 
quent speech, and gained many converts. 
After two days of continuous discussion, 
the minority report, declaring that the 
women delegates were legally elected and 
interpreting existing law "to mean that 
women are eligible to ordination and to 
fill the office of delegate," was adopted, 
the ministers voting 41 yeas against 29 
nays, and the laymen 34 yeas against 20 
nays. Thus the Methodist Protestant 
Church takes the lead in the Methodist 
denomination in carrying out the primal 
doctrine: "There is neither male nor 
female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." 
The Conference also struck the word 
"obey" from the marriage service. 



CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIANS AND 
WOMEN. 

The General Assembly of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, which opened 
at Memphis, Tenn., on May 20, found on 
roll-call that Mrs. A. J. Johnson, of 
Rustiville, 111., had been elected one of 
the presbyters of that church. Mrs. John- 
son was not present, but a gentleman 
held a prosy for her. The General Assem- 
bly had not hitherto recognized women as 
elders or presbyters, and the question 
was raised as to the eligibility of a man 
who held a prosy from a woman. The 
question "whether under any circum- 
stances a woman may be ordained and 
installed as a ruling elder" was referred 
to the judiciary committee. A majority 
of the committee reported against the 
women, and a minority in their favor. 
After a prolonged discussion, the General 
Assembly adopted the minority report in 



favor of the women, by a vote of 104 to 
90. The Memphis Daily Commercial says : 
"The report of the vote was received with 
loud and prolonged applause." 



THE BALLOT FOR WORKING WOMEN. 

Rev. Louis A. Banks said, at the New 
England Suffrage Festival : 

The ballot in the hands of working 
women will mean the overthrow of 
an aristocracy of sex which regulates 
the scale of wages in school, and shop, 
and store, not on the just basis of the 
work done, but according to the sex of 
the person who performs it. There is no 
more crying shame than the unjust dis- 
crimination in wages between men and 
women. 

It is easy to say that if women 
organized more shrewdly, they might, to 
some extent, protect themselves. It is 
sufficient reply to repeat what George 
Eliot puts into the mouth of one of her 
heroines: "I am not for denyin' that 
women are foolish ; God Almighty made 
'em to match th' men !" 

A disfranchised class always suffers. 
You cannot find one class of people 
in all history who have been disfran- 
chised and not suffered from it. There is 
only one judgment day, in time or eter- 
nity, that the average politician fears. 
That is election day. If a donkey could 
vote, he would be crowned with laurel, 
and fawned upon by blear-eyed syco- 
phants, and flattered with party plat- 
forms built to catch the donkey vote. 
Working women will never stand on an 
equality with men in the business world 
until they stand there with the ballot in 
their hands. 

The ballot in the hands of working 
women will mean that City Boards of 
Health will have to do their duty, in so 
looking after the sanitary conditions of 
tenement houses that little children will 
have something like a fair chance to live. 
If the women who, with their little chil- 
dren, are stowed away like sardines in a 
box in our crowded tenements, until they 
have no more color left in their faces than 
potato sprouts grown in the cellar, had 
votes to cast, it would be worth while for 
city officials to make greedy landlords 
obey the common laws of decency and 
health which the statutes already carry. 
There is a murder of innocent childhood 
going on in this city, and in all our cities, 
that is a shame and an outrage in this 
day of intelligence. Mrs. Browning's 
words were never more appropriate than 
now : 

Do you bear tbe children weeping,0 my brothers ! 

Ere tbe sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against 
tbeir mothers, 

And that can not stop their tears. 
The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 

The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 
The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 

The young flowers are blowing towards the 
west ; 
But the young, young children, O my brothers ! 

They are weeping bitterly; 
They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 

In the country of the free. 

The ballot in the hands of the mothers 
will help to stop that flow of tears. 



Dr. Martha G. Ripley, of Minne- 
apolis, will entertain the two women 
elected from Wyoming as alternate dele- 
gates to the National Republican Conven- 
tion. 



Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sails for Eu- 
rope to-day. She will spend the summer 
abroad. Mrs. Howe is 73. 

Miss Lawson, the young Cincinnati 
sculptor, is reported to have lately sold 
her statue of "The Mermaid" to Mrs. 
Alexander McDonald for §6,000. 

At the 107th annual meeting of the 
Episcopal convention of the diocese of 
Massachusetts, held in Boston last month, 
Rev. E. A. Rand offered a motion that 
the form of the by-laws be so changed as 
to admit women as lay delegates. The 
motion was lost by the vote of 84 to 85. 

Mr. Gladstone has followed up his 
rather feeble pamphlet against woman 
suffrage with a forcible speech on the 
Irish bill. In this he declares that there 
can be "no inequality without degrada- 
tion." Mr. Gladstone is likely to have 
this remark quoted at him oftener than 
he will like by the English women 
whom he wishes to keep in a state of 
political inequality. 

Mrs. M. O. Miner, of Hiawatha, was 
elected Secretary of the Kansas Pharma- 
ceutical Association at its recent annual 
meeting in Kansas City. The Kansas 
City Times says: "This is the first time 
in the history of the Association that a 
woman has been elected to fill any office, 
and marks the beginning of a new epoch. 
At present there are thirteen women phar- 
macists in the State of Kansas." 

Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, in her depart- 
ment in the New England Farmer, says : 
"The fiction that a wife is supported, by 
her husband, and never earns anything by 
her housework and the care of their chil- 
dren, is largely believed to-day, and many 
a man becomes a widower before he real- 
izes that his lost partner was really a 
partner in the business of making and 
keeping a home, that she worked hard, 
and that there ought to have been 'money 
into it.' " 

Two Southern women, the editors of the 
Arkansas Woman's Chronicle, have just 
achieved a remarkable feat in local poli- 
tics. At the school election in Little 
Rock, one ticket for school directors bore 
the names of Edgerton and Fletcher, the 
other those of Mitchell and Thomas. 
The Woman's Chronicle "split the ticket," 
taking the best man from each side, and 
came out for Edgerton and Mitchell. 
Although it poured with rain all election 
day, more than 3,000 votes were cast, as 
against 800 at the last election, and the 
split ticket advocated by the Womaii's 
Chronicle was elected. A Southern woman 
says in a private letter : "The Chronicle 
lifted the school election above the plane 
of politics, made its own ticket, and beat 
the town." It took courage on the part of 
the editors of the Chronicle to do this, as 
both these ladies are teachers in the public 
schools, and their effort, if unsuccessful, 
would probably ( have cost them their 
places. All honor to the women ! 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



DR. GREGG'S ADDRESS. 

Rev. Dr. David Gregg, of Brooklyn, 
N". Y., spoke as follows at the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association, held in 
Boston, May 23, 1892 : 

"So you are a convert to Woman's 
Eights, and are going to take a place on 
the platform of the Woman Suffrage 
Association! When were you regen- 
erated?" 

Such was the salutation with which I 
was accosted last week by a Brooklyn 
lawyer, politician and anti-woman suf- 
fragist. My reply was this : "I am not 'a 
convert' to"Woman's Rights, and for this 
good reason: I never was a pervert; 
neither have I been regenerated, and for 
this good reason : I w T as born right in the 
very beginning." In this I gave him my 
true biography. Ever since my boyhood 
the atmosphere has been electric with the 
undeniable claims of our American women, 
and my whole personality has been 
vitalized by breathing that atmosphere. 

There is no cause that has so many 
axioms in its creed as the cause which 
demands equal opportunity for woman, 
self-sovereignty for woman, and a full, 
unlimited man's ballot for woman. Now, 
axioms are synonyms for divine revela- 
tions and for human innate convictions^ 
from which there is no logical escape; 
and divine revelations and human innate 
convictions are in their turn synonyms 
for mastery, and perpetuity, and uni- 
versality. 

In passing on his way, my legal Brook- 
lyn adviser concluded this chance inter- 
view with counsel something like this: 
"I have studied the whole matter out, and 
am decided in my opposition. Let me ask 
you to answer the following questions. 
This will help you in making your address, 
and perhaps tone it down, and keep it 
. within the bounds of reason : 

1. "Is there not ground for a wholesome 
fear relative to the wholesale, loose, radi- 
cal, revolutionary criticism of this day in 
handling existing institutions, of which 
women's organizations and other non- 
church organizations are exponents? 

2. "How are you going to reconcile 
Paul and your Bible to your position ? 

3. "Are you ready to "see woman unsex 
herself, and sin against her delicacy, and 
expose herself to insult, and run the risk 
of corruption by going to the political 
caucus and the ballot-box? I venture the 
assertion that only the bad women will 
vote. Do you want that?" 

Allow me to answer these questions, for 
this Brooklyn lawyer, politician, and 
anti-woman suffragist speaks not only 
for himself, but for others. 

In the first place, he fears for the 
Church and for Christianity, lest it may 
suffer damage in these critical, revolution- 
ary, investigating days. 

I do not share his fear; neither does 
the true Church ; neither does true Chris- 
tianity. Let the bogus Church fear, and 
let bogus Christianity fear, and let man- 
made substitutes for religion fear ; for they 
should. Like the false, everywhere, these 
are all tyrants; and their tyranny over 
w^omenis the meanest and most cruel part 
of their tyranny. Any movement that 
will strike them down is of God, whether 
that movement originate in the Church, 
or out of the Church— whether it be a 
man-crusade, or a woman-crusade. 

I am one of those who have an immense 
respect for an honest Interrogation Point. 
It means thorough thought, which, by- 
and-by, will lead to the restful semicolon, 
and the more restful period. There is no 
reason for being panic-stricken. It is far 
better that our age should be an inquiring 
age than a cold, indifferent age. Besides 
this, every generation must do its own 
thinking, and formulate its own faith.. 
Let our anxiety be that our age may do 
its work well, and do it with a deep 



responsibility to itself and to mankind. 
God's truth is handed down, not as the 
moldy bread of the past age, but as seed- 
corn, which successive generations are to 
sow, and to cultivate, and to reap, and to 
grind into flour, that the Bread of Life 
may be ever new,and sweet,and nutritious. 

But is nothing lost under the fire of 
Nineteenth Century criticism? No. That 
is, nothing that is vital. The eternal in 
religion is eternal, and that which is 
eternal cannot be lost. Only the human 
dro?s which we have mixed with God's 
gold is lost : and, in every case,' that loss is 
a gain. Human doctrines, ecclesiastical 
theories, man's speculations, — these go 
by the board ; but God sees to it that not 
an atom of truth perishes. Michael Angelo 
once molded a beautiful statue, so we 
.read, but he molded it out of snow. The 
result was that the beautiful in this work 
of art was evanescent. The snow r melted, 
and with it every fine line, and every 
curve of symmetry, and every feature of 
grace. Even the genius of Angelo could 
not save beauty worked into snow. Angelo 
should have worked his genius into iron 
and marble— into something substantial. 
Good men like Angelo have built preju- 
dices, theories and creeds and customs, 
out of fancies and speculations as light as 
snow ; and these have won the admiration 
and assent of men, it is true ; but they 
have no real right to exist. Because of 
their very nature and substance, they are 
not eternal. These, I believe, are the 
only things that melt out of sight under 
the rays of Nineteenth Century criticism ; 
and they melt out of sight because they 
rival God's truth. Every man has the right 
to bring truth to bear against existing 
things, and those things which cannot 
stand before the truth can best bless the 
world by going down. 

The truth about women is no exception 
here. It, too, has the elements of eternity 
in it, and we have a right to use it. It may 
be crushed for a time, but only for a time. 
It must and w T ill rise again. I am glad to be 
able to report that the truth about woman 
is on the advance in the Church. The 
Church is being grandly revolutionized. 
It is losing its old, mistaken churchly 
ideas. I will not stop here to relate how 
the Church has trampled in the dust 
woman's opportunities and woman's 
rights, and scorned her influence and her 
services, and made her the slave and sub- 
ordinate of man; that is not a pleasant 
story to tell. I do not need to relate the 
history of that day, for that day has gone 
— forever. The Church is honoring woman 
to-day, and advancing. This is the 
Church's safety ; for if woman should 
boycott the Church, it would go out of 
existence in a single generation. Look at 
this ! Thirty years or . more ago, there 
was no Woman's Foreign Missionary 
Society in the Church ; and, including all 
denominations, there are 25,000 local 
Woman's Missionary Circles in the world, 
and these circles are the deepest and 
fullest springs of modern missionary life. 
But that organization of the Church 
which I especially have in mind is the 
Young People's Society of Christian En- 
deavor, with its ten hundred thousand of 
young men and women. What does this 
Society do? It equalizes voung men and 
young women in a way the Church has 
never before witnessed. Both alike take 
part in the conduct of its affairs. Both 
speak, and vote, and hold office equally. 
The young men have not a single addi- 
tional right beyond that possessed and 
enjoyed by the young women. 

Remember, the Young People's So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor is the 
coming Church. It is the Church of the 
near future. It is the Church of the next 
generation. It is almost the Church of 
to-day. Now it is only a step from the 
equality between man and woman in the 
Church to the equality between man and 
woman in the State. 

Where did the Church get this idea of 



equality — this doctrine of equal oppor- 
tunity for young men and young women? 
Did it get it from the Association upon 
whose platform I stand this evening? I 
should not be one whit surprised if thi3 
were just wdiere it got its ideas; for the 
truth which you hold, when it is truth, is 
as powerful as it is possible for truth to 
be, and as far-reaching in its influence.; I 
should not be surprised if the Church 
drew T from you. For it is one of the new- 
discoveries of the day, relative to Chris- 
tianity, viz.: that the Christian religion 
has a wonderful power to absorb and 
assimilate everything that is good and 
great. Christian teachers are charmed 
with this new discovery, as well they may 
be. It gives calmness and confidence, 
amid the new growths of the ages. Ho 
system will ever supplant Christianity; 
because Christianity w r ill run its mighty 
roots right into the heart and substance of 
all new systems and institutions and teach- 
ings, and will search out and absorb and 
incorporate into itself all that is good and 
worth preserving in these, and give these 
to the world in applied form. As a man 
inside of the Church, I say to all humani- 
tarian organizations outside ofithe Church : 
Grow, and gather truths and principles; 
grow, and elaborate thought, and bring 
forth fruit unto perfection ; for every good 
thing which you find and perfect, the 
Church will by-and-by absorb and appro- 
priate and incorporate and use. Equal 
opportunity for man and woman in all the 
spheres of human life ! That is a grand 
humanitarian doctrine. That doctrine the 
Woman Suffrage Association gives to the 
Church, and I, for one, as a part of the 
Church,accept the doctrine with gratitude, 
and openly acknowledge that there is no 
grander humanitarian doctrine in all the 
creed of the Church. I for one am willing 
to lock hands with you in its advocacy, 
and to lock shields with you in its defence. 
The Anti- Slavery Society helped the 
Church. Why should not the Woman 
Suffrage Society help the Church, also? 
There is no reason w T hy. I bid every non- 
church organization wdiich is doing God's 
w T ork an unhesitating God speed. 

The second question propounded by the 
Brooklyn lawyer, politician and anti- 
woman - suffragist is before me now: 
"How are you going to reconcile Paul 
and your Bible to your position?" 

I deny the gentleman's assumption; 1 
deny that there is any reconciliation 
needed. I claim Paul and'the Bible on the 
side of woman suffrage. I claim that 
there are truths so plain that they do not 
need a Bible for indorsement and accept- 
ance. Paul and the Bible have too much 
common sense to go against these truths. 
One of these truths is this: A woman has 
the same interest and right to live here, 
and to live well, that man has. She is 
just as much entitled to the things of this 
world as man is, and just as much in- 
terested in the administration of justice 
and in the existence of wholesome, impar- 
tial laws as man is. Her interests are just 
as sacred and just as much affected by 
civil government as man's are. She 
touches life at as many points as man 
does. She is a person as much as man is, 
and she is as responsible as man is. The 
consciousness of both man and woman, 
the world over, proclaims this. It is an 
axiom. It is a self-evident truth. It is 
something which we as square men can- 
not think otherwise. Upon the conscious- 
ness of the truth of it rests the Golden 
Rule, the justice of wdiich everybody 
feels : "Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you." Would men have 
women rob them of their ballot? No. 
Then let not men rob women of their 
ballot. That is the Golden Rule put into 
practical form. Bible or no Bible, Paul or 
no Paul, men can see the justice of the 
Golden Rule. - 

Men who wheel the Bible into line 
against our cause, which carries in it the . 
interests of more than half of the human 
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race, and which is great and gigantic 
beyond all causes, read between the lines 
of the Bible, and base their conclusions 
upon its silences. This method, I affirm, 
leads into all manner of absurdities. It is 
their interpretation, the offspring of their 
prejudices, that is against us, and not the 
Book. 

Let us give a case in point-^an ultra 
•case, for the sake of emphasis. An Afro- 
American is the leading character before 
us. One day, in preaching the Gospel, he 
made the astonishing statement to his 
■congregation : "Woman is a queer creat- 
ure, and there is no exception to the 
-queerness, because every woman is pos- 
sessed of seven devils."" The women of 
his congregation were indignant. They 
immediately called a meeting of protest, 
and drew up a paper of vigorous dissent. 
But that availed nothing with the man of 
-God. He told them that they had heard 
him correctly, and that this was the 
teaching of the Bible. To prove his point, 
he gathered the women of his flock into 
the lecture-room, and put a Bible into 
every hand. He had them read audibly 
the story of Mary Magdalene from the 
Oospel, and when'they finished the story, 
he plied them with questions : 

"What did Jesus do for Marv Mag- 
dalene?" 

"He cast out of her seven devils." 

"Did he ever cast seven devils out of the 
other women of the world?" 

"No." 

"Well, then, they are in the other 
women yet." 

That is the only style of interpretation 
that can put the Bible against the onward 
march of woman. It is a style of inter- 
pretation that is full of non sequiturs. It 
is the same style of interpretation that 
takes Paul's rebuke of the women of a 
certain local church, and with it cudgels 
all the women of all the churches into 
silence, and treats them all as though 
they were possessed of seven devils. It is 
the style of interpretation that makes it 
out that Paul was an anti-woman-suf- 
fragist, and opposed to an equal oppor- 
tunity for woman. We have nothing to 
do with the local, limited utterances of 
Paul. We have to do only with his broad 
general words. These, I claim, carry in 
them at least one of the principles which 
this Association holds. These are Paul's 
words : "There is neither Jew nor Greek, 
there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus." (Gal. 3:28.) In the 
vision of Paul, Jesus Christ stands for the 
widest opportunity ; for a golden fature ; 
for a deliverance from the bondage and 
yoke of the past ; for the doorway into a 
great life; for the purchase of" all the 
rights pertaining to humanity; and he 
says to mankind that these things for 
which Christ stands are offered absolutely 
and without restrictions. Pace is no 
barrier ; Jew and Greek have equal rights 
and equal opportunities ; social position is 
no barrier, master and slave have equal 
rights and equal opportunities ; sex is no 
barrier, male and female have equal 
rights and equal opportunities. In view 
of these words of the Chief of the 
Apostles, I wish to say to-night that not 
only do I stand upon the platform of the 
Woman Suffrage Association, but Paul 
stands upon this platform with me. The 
plain English is this : The man who says 
that Paul is an anti-woman-suffragist, lies, 
and it gives me great pleasure that he 
does. 

The third question -which the Brooklyn 
lawyer, politician and anti-woman-suf- 
fragist asked me to treat is this : 

"Are you ready to see woman unsex 
herself, and sin against her delicacy, and 
expose herself to insult, and run the risk 
of corruption by going to the . political 
caucus and the ballot-boxl? I venture the 
assertion that only the bad women will 
vote. Do you want that?" 

I answer: If the present condition of 



our politics be such that our women, in 
doing political duty, are necessarily in 
danger of unsexing themselves, and of los- 
ing their sense of delicacy, then the duty 
of the hour is not to prohibit women 
from exercising their political rights ; the 
duty of the hour is to take out of politics 
the things which would unsex and which 
would destroy the fine sense of womanly 
delicacy. The very question admits that 
women are good and right and pure, but 
that politics are wrong and bad and cor- 
rupt. The very question admits that 
politics need, for their regeneration, the 
very elements which women alone can 
contribute. The objection couched in the 
question is tantamount to this: "Would 
you bring women down to the level of 
men?" This is rough on men. 

Who will corrupt our women when they 
go to the caucus and to the polls ? Will 
you? Will their fathers, and their sons, 
and their brothers, be the guilty parties? 
These are the men who go to the polls. 
Mrs. Gaskell makes one of her girl char- 
acters say: "I know these men; my 
father was a man." Will the men whom 
our women meet in our churches be the 
guilty parties? These are the men who 
are in the caucus, or, if not there, should 
be there. The objection couched in the 
question is a slander upon American man- 
hood, than which there is no finer type 
of manhood on the face of the earth. 
Besides this, if there were a single miser- 
able masculine biped mean enough or low 
enough to insult any woman while in the 
discharge of her political duties on elec- 
tion day, there is moral sentiment suffi- 
cient in every polling district of the 
Republic to put that man behind the 
prison-bars instanter. 

In speaking of American manhood in its 
dealing with American womanhood, I am 
reminded of the compliment paid us by 
Prof. Bryce, in his "American Common- 
wealth. " He writes: "Men talk to 
women in America upon serious subjects, 
without the least sense of condescension. 
The average European man has usually a 
slight sense of condescension wiien he 
talks to a woman on a serious subject. He 
talks down to her. Such a notion does 
not cross an American's mind. He talks 
to a woman just as he does to a man; 
giving her his intellectual best; address- 
ing her as a person whose opinion is 
understood to be worth as much as his 
own." Prof. Bryce might have said that 
talking with the women is part of our 
education. This is the school in which we 
American men get our best ideas. Could 
it be a possible thing that, having such 
women, we men would allow them to 
receive insult when expressing their 
opinions and convictions by the casting 
of their ballots ? Never ! 

But, apart from all this, we forget that 
the justice which gives woman the right 
to cast the ballot, carries with it and gives 
the right to make the conditions of voting 
for women what they ought to be. That 
same justice demands the adoption of a 
method of voting suited to woman — a 
method inherently becoming, a method 
according to which it would be an impos- 
sibility for her to unsex herself ; although 
I confess I do not know what that phrase 
"unsex herself," means. Whatever it 
means, I am not in the least afraid of it. 
It sounds terrible to some people, who are 
ju-t about as well posted as I am. Some 
people are awfully alarmed lest good 
women will unsex themselves. Sex is 
God's manufacture; it is dyed in the 
wool; and it will take care of itself. I 
have an idea that those who use the 
phrase, which is so awful because of its 
unknown quantity, mean that women 
"unsex themselves" when they usurp the 
.place and work and functions of men in 
the political sphere. But here is the diffi- 
culty. Whatever functions woman is able 
to exercise, whatever places woman, is 
able to fill, whatever works woman is able 
to do with efficiency, are hers, and that by 



the indisputable right of adaptability. 
Adaptability is the ordination of God, and 
the ordination of God is a finality. "We 
are told," says Herbert Spencer, "that 
woman's mission is a domestic one, that 
her character and position do not admit of 
her taking part in the decision of public 
questions — that politics are beyond her 
sphere. But this raises the question, 
Who shall say what her sphere is? The 
usages of mankind vary." Spencer speaks 
well. Does Queen Victoria unsex herself 
by taking the very highest part in the 
political life of England? If not, then it 
is not possible for a single woman in Eng- 
land to unsex herself by doing any of the 
minor political acts, or by holding any of 
the minor political positions, under the 
ruling Queen. In allowing a woman to 
occupy the throne, England yields the 
whole principle involved in the question 
of woman's entering into the political life 
of the nation. Politically, Victoria is not 
only the equal of man, she is the superior 
of man. 

These objections which I have just con- 
sidered are like all objections raised 
against the platform upon which I stand 
to-night. They are theoretical and thread- 
bare and self -refuting. If they prove 
anything, they prove too much ; and they 
have force only where there is the sway 
of prejudice. 
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Dr. Emjia Eams Chase is said to be the 
only woman dentist in St. Louis, Mo. 
She has been established only two years, 
but already has a good practice. 

Miss Mary Steele has exclusive charge 
of the money order department of the 
post - office at Pittsburg, Pa. Last year 
about $2,500,000 passed through " her 
hands. 

Mrs. E. C. Loftus, of Lonona, Cal., is a 
mining superintendent, and a thoroughly 
competent one, though she follows her 
profession only when her husband is 
absent from the mines. Her own mine, 
the "Golden Gate," is said to yield $163,- 
000 annually. It was by her advice that 
her husband bought it. 

Barnard College has received an endow- 
ment of the $100,000 required to construct 
suitable buildings for the "Annex." 
Columbia has secured the beautiful site 
now occupied by the Bloomingdale Insane 
Asylum, on the Western Boulevard, be- 
tween 116th and 120th Streets. Within 
1,000 feet of this spot the new quarters 
must be erected. The donor of the money 
insists upon a strict incognito, but will 
name the woman's building when it is 
completed. 

Dr. Moneeee Man sell, the woman who 
has done so muchforthe cause of women in 
India, is resting for the recovery of health 
at her childhood's home at Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. She w T ent to India in 1873, and 
since that time has been an indefatigable 
worker through her profession, her lite- 
rary ability, and her philanthropic spirit. 
Her memorial to the government of India 
on the subject of child marriage has 
attracted wide attention, both in India 
and in England. 

English suffragists say of Mr. Glad- 
stone's pamphlet that "in the first place, 
Mr. Gladstone's serious consideration of 
the question has certified to the world at 
large that the movement is now* within 
the sphere of debatable and practical 
politics. He has, moreover, ensured that 
it becomes a subject no longer of sectional 
but of universal discussion. And, thirdly, 
he has shown — be it said with all respect 
— how little can be advanced in opposition 
to the measure by the greatest political 
intellect of our generation." 

Miss Catherine Annie Hoppin, of 
Oberlin, O., was the one woman in the 
graduating class of twenty at the late 
commencement of the Oberlin Theological 
Seminary. At the recent commencement 
at the Hartford (Conn.) Theological Sem- 
inary, the Bennet Tyler prize in "Syste- 
matic Theology" was divided between 
Miss L. R. Corwin and Harry T. Williams, 
of the class of 1893. The Chicago Advance 
says of this award : "This announcement, 
made without special emphasis, deserves 
to be carefully observed and thought 
over." One thought that comes upper- 
most in connection with these and some 
other current events is that women are 
"coming to their own" in the church, 
and that, the long and stubborn opposi- 
tion made by some. of the brethren has 
been a sinful and useless expenditure of 
energy. 



M. E. CONFEEENCE . AND WOMEN. 

The question of the eligibility of women 
as lay delegates came up repeatedly in 
different forms during the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference, at Omaha, 
Neb., but debate and action w T ere dex- 
terously deferred until the last session. 
The judiciary committee, who had been 
instructed to take the matter under con- 
sideration, had previously reported in 
substance that as women were not in the 
minds of the framers of the Second Re- 
strictive Rule when they used- the words 
"lay delegates," those words now include 
men only. When brought before the 
Conference, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Judge Brill, was careful to say that, 
while the committee unanimously agreed 
upon the interpretation of the law as it 
exists, many thought that women ought 
to be admitted. A long debate fol- 
lowed. 

That strong and faithful champion of 
the rights of Methodist women, Dr. D. H. 
Moore, of the Western Christian Advocate^ 
offered a substitute, declaring that the 
plan of the lay delegation w T as not a con- 
stitutional question, and that the General 
Conference might decide the right to 
admit women to the General Conference 
without a constitutional change. He 
held further that the word "laymen" did 
mean women as well as men. 

Dr. A. J. Kynett, of Philadelphia, and 
Dr. G. W. Hughey, of Springfield, Mo., 
who have frequently and ably sustained 
the right side of the question, supported 
the position taken by Dr. Moore. 

Dr. J. W. Hamilton, of Boston, while 
declaring his belief that there was no 
necessity for' a constitutional change, 
offered in a. spirit of concession an amend- 
ment to refer the question again to the 
Annual Conferences. 

Several members protested against 
hasty action, and urged that constitu- 
tional limits must be respected, and Dr. 
Field, of Philadelphia, feared that the 
admission of women would give men an 
excuse to shirk their church duties even 
more than they now do; but Dr. J. M. 
Buckley was the only person who made a 
speech in direct opposition to the admis- 
sion of women as lay delegates. He cited 
various church precedents, and was plead- 
ing that women should come in properly, 
decently and in order, "whether scriptur- 
ally or unscripturally," otherwise they 
w T ould be stained with a trick and held up 
to ridicule, when he was cut short by the 
time call. 

Finally, Dr. Hamilton's substitute was 
adopted by a vote of 241 to 160. It pro- 
vides, in substance, that there shall be 
held in October or November, 1894, an 
election in all the Methodist Episcopal 
Churches, at which all members over 
twenty-one years of age shall be per- 
mitted to vote on an amendment to the 
Second Restrictive Pule, so that if will 
read, "Nor of more than two lay dele- 
gates for an Annual Conference, and said 
delegates must be male members" This 
amendment is to be voted upon by the 
Annual Conferences held during the 
autumn of 1895 .and the spring of 1896 
If the amendment does not receive the' 



votes of three-fourths of the members of 
the Annual Conferences and two-thirds 
of the General Conference, the Second 
Restrictive Rule shall be so construed 
that the w^ords "lay delegates" may in- 
elude men and women, and thus be in 
harmony with the legislation of previous- 
General Conferences. 

The question is put diplomatically, and 
the victory for the women rests in the- 
belief that there is no possibility of the 
amendment receiving enough vote3 to 
carry it. The Church for another four 
years will be a great debating ground for 
the woman question, and there is every 
indication that the way will be made 
clear for the election of women as lay 
delegates to the General Conference of 
1000. f. m. A. 



MISS ANTHONY ON THE S0UTHEM 
COUNCIL. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony says, in a recent 
letter to the Arkansas Woman's Chronicle: 

"From time to time I have seenitems- 
about the holding of a Women's Southern 
Council, some for it and other3 against it^ 
and as often have thought to write yoa 
my thoughts of it and ask, Why not? 

"The New England States hold an annual- 
NewEngland Woman Suffrage Convention 
and have done so for nearly thirty years. 
We have State societies of all sorts,andldo- 
not see any valid reason why any section 
of States may not have a society or a 
convention — the Middle States, the South- 
ern States— just as they do have a New 
England Suffrage Association. So the 
Southern States surely may have a Coun- 
cil — limited in name "Southern"— with 
just as good reason. There are advan- 
tages in grouping together smaller sec- 
tion s. Larger numbers from the six New 
England States can go to Boston, and 
meet each other and help each other, than 
could possibly go to Washington to get 
the soul-refreshing that comes from the 
gathering together of kindred spirits. 

"And, as I shall be glad to see ther 
women of the different Southern States, 
of all possible aims and ends in their mis- 
sions, meet together to confer and help' 
each other, so I should rejoice to see the 
suffrage women of those States call and 
hold a Southern States Woman Suffrage, 
or Political Equality, Convention. I say 
this, because I w^ant you to know that my 
heartiest sympathy goes with you in your 
effort to call out the women of your sec- 
tion of the Union ; and I should rejoice to 
see the women of the far-off Northwest- 
ern States doing the same thing. The- 
vast distance makes it possible for but 
very few to go to any one point for fr 
meeting ; hence women should have their 
local societies and hold their local mee^ 
ings, their county societies, their State 
societies, their different sections of the 
country— New England States, Middle 
States, Southern States, Western Stater 
Northwestern States, Pacific States-and 
then for our great national gathering 
each State should send one representa- 
tive, or as many as possible, to the capital r 
there to confer together and go before the 
committees of Congress to urge our 
claims." 
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WOMEN AT MINNEAPOLIS. 

There are four women present at the 
National Republican Convention in Minne- 
apolis, Mrs. Therese W. Jenkins and Mrs. 
Cora Georgiana Carlton, of Wyoming, 
and Mrs. Donalson and Mrs. C.E. Wolver- 
ton, of Oregon. 

At the last moment, two of the alter- 
nates from Oregon were unable to go, and 
the delegation unanimously elected these 
two ladies (both of whose husbands are 
delegates-at-large) to fill the vacancies. 
The party of delegates, including hus- 
bands and wives, came on from Portland, 
Ore., in a private car, and enjoyed the 
journey. In this case, instead of separat- 
ing husbands and wives, politics kept 
them from being separated. 

The Wyoming women were cheered at 
the station when they left home, and were 
greeted with cheers all along the route. 
The presence of the women at the conven- 
tion is the source of much comment in the 
papers, and is the best advertisement 
woman suffrage has received for a long 
time. Some of the comments are of the 
would-be funny kind, but in the main they 
are friendly and encouraging. The Boston 
Globe says : 

This is the first time in our history that 
women have been chosen delegates to a 
national political convention. It will 
doubtless not be the last time. When 
women are fully qualified to assert all the 
prerogatives of citizenship, as they are in 
Wyoming, they have as clear a right to 
represent the State in a national conven- 
tion as have the men. 

We readily declare some things to be im- 
possible ; but who is prepared to say that 
a woman will not yet sit in the presidential 
chair? 

Sex equality in government and politics 
is confronted by the barrier of centuries 
of adverse tradition. But it marches on 
with surprising strides. An elective queen 
in this country is no more out of place 
than one seated by hereditary consent 
abroad. 

It is no rash prediction to assert that the 
child is now born who will see a woman 
seated in the presidential chair. Thomas 
. Jefferson will not be fully vindicated 
until this government rests upon the con- 
sent of all the governed. 

Memorials asking for a woman' suffrage 
plank were addressed to the conven- 
tion by officers of the National-American 
W. S. A., by officers of the New England 
W. S. A., by the officers of the Federal 
Suffrage Association, and by the Political 
.Equality Club of Bradford, Pa. Miss 
^Anthony was granted a hearing before 
the, committee on resolutions. The plat- 



form adopted demands "that every citi- 
zen of the United States shall be allowed 
to cast one free and unrestricted ballot." 
As the U. S. courts have decided that 
women are citizens, this wording undoubt- 
edly includes women, whether the con- 
vention meant.it or not. 



LADY HENRY SOMERSET AT HOME. 

By a two-thirds vote, a woman suffrage 
plank has been incorporated in the plat- 
form of the British Women's Temperance 
Association, of which Lady Henry Somer- 
set is president. Their work has been 
systematized into departments and coun- 
ty societies. A School of Methods has 
been arranged, and a weekly paper, under 
the editorship of Lady Henry herself, is 
to be begun at once. 
The London Methodist Times says : 
Lady Henry Somerset's visit to Amer- 
ica has already had great results. It has 
brought home to her own mind an over- 
whelming conviction that women must 
play an active and prominent part in all 
moral reforms, and that they can never 
fully exert their legitimate influence 
unless they enjoy the parliamentary as 
well as the municipal franchise. Under 
the influence of this conviction, Lady 
Henry has effected something like a revo- 
lution in the British Women's Temperance 
Association. She has persuaded them to 
favor women's suffrage, with a view to 
more active temperance effort than tem- 
perance women in this country have hith- 
erto made. Under the same deep convic- 
tion, she herself has consented to be one 
of the progressive candidates for the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Ladies' Liberal 
National Association. The progressive 
candidates are all In favor of making 
women's suffrage an essential part of the 
work of the organization. Lady Henry 
Somerset has seen that women in America 
have in some directions rendered greater 
services to temperance reform and other 
moral movements than the women of 
England have hitherto attempted. There 
is every prospeet that, under her wise and 
powerful initiative, we are about to see a 
great development of women's work in 
the direction of Christian legislation. 



The Women's Liberal Association of 
England has just revolutionized its man- 
agement. At its May meeting in London, 
delegates were present from hundreds of 
branch associations all over the country. 
It was decided, with only twelve dissent- 
ing votes, to adopt the enfranchisement 
of women as one of the avowed objects of 
the Association. The old executive com- 
mittee were retired from office on account 
of their conservatism on this question, 
and a new board, favorable to suffrage, 
were elected by a large majority. Lady 
Henry Somerset, is a member of the new 
board. There is much significance in this 
action on the part of the women's organi- 
zation which supports Mr. Gladstone's 
party in politics, and of which Mrs. Glad- 
stone is the president. The Association 
also voted to adopt the Woman'' s Herald 
as its organ in place of the less progressive 
Woman's Gazette, 



Mrs. Eliza H. Schumacher has been 
appointed lecturer on art for the Univer- 
sity Extension courses of the University 
of New York. Out of the fifty-seven 
lecturers, only seven are women. 

The Woman's Journal of June 11 con- 
tains communications from Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Maryland, New York, 
Ehode Island, Massachusetts, Ohio, Kan- 
sas and California, in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

Miss Gabrielle Clements, of Philadel- 
phia, is distinguished among women 
mural decorators for her ability in design- 
ing and executing figures and fine alle- 
gorical groups for filling large wall 
spaces. Her work done three years ago 
for the New Century Club of Philadelphia 
has been transferred to the walls of the 
New Century Drawing Room, and other 
rooms in. the club building show hand- 
some decorations by her. 

There graduated at the Boston Univer- 
sity, last week, from the Law School, 
four women: Miss Alline Marcy, Bock- 
ville, Conn.; Miss Elizabeth Kendall, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass.; Miss Anna B. 
Curry, Ironwood, Mich. ; Miss Lizzie A. 
Smith, Newburyport, Mass. Not more 
than one woman has ever graduated before 
at any one time ; and this year, out of the 
unusually large number, two have gradu- 
ated with honors. 

Mrs. Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, 
S. C, contributes to the Charleston iVews 
and Courier an article of nearly a column 
in reply to an editorial on the suffrage 
question in England and America. The 
News and Courier had intimated that 
Southern women do not want the ballot, 
and that women would be exposed to 
rudeness if they voted. Mrs. Young 
points out that at present "in nearly every 
Southern State there are organizations of 
women looking to this end," and says in 
conclusion : "I doubt not, if women went 
to the polls, they would meet the invaria- 
ble courtesy which characterizes Southern 
men." 

The latest work of Miss Mary Tilling- 
hast, of New York, the stained glass win- 
dow designed for the new alumnae hall of 
the Western Female Seminary at Oxford, 
O., is pronounced one of the finest of 
American efforts. It is now on exhibi- 
tion in New York, and will be sent to the 
World's Fair at Chicago before reaching 
its final destination. The window is to be 
presented to the seminary by the class of 
1866, of which Mrs. Calvin Brice was a 
member, and it is largely due to her efforts 
that the hall was built. The main figure 
in the window is a young girl holding the 
lamp of knowledge in one hand and a 
folio in the other. The picture is a like- 
ness of Miss Helen Brice, the daughter of 
Mrs. Brice. Above the main part of the 
window are two medallions— Clio and 
Urania— both portraits of daughters. of 
members of the class of '66. 
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A JINGLE OF THE FRANCHISE. 



Gladstone, leader of the nation, 

Says he deems it wise to pause 
Ere sanctioning emancipation 
Of the women, lest it cause 
Them to trespass, all unwitting, 
On those gentle charms befitting 
"Woman's nature, thus committing 
Violence 'gainst nature's laws. 
Chobus of Advocates;— For a difference he 
can see, 
Though not quite plain to you and me, 
'Twixfc tweedledum and tweedledee. 

"So, to grant this woman suffrage 
I am greatly disinclined ; 
For I fear 'twould sadly outrage" 
[Says the man of Liberal mind] 
"Woman's pure and lofty nature, 
As described by poet, preacher, 
Politician, sage and teacher, 
And by Providence designed." 

Chorus :— There's a difference that we, 
Lacking logic, cannot see, 
'Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 

Feminine participation, 

When 'tis benefiting them, 
In the "Liberal Federation," 

Truly he does not condemn ; 
For this sort of influence is 
Not opposed to Providence's 
Great and wise decrees, and hence is 
Quite permissible. — Ahem 1 
Chobtjs :— For 'tis different, says he. 

It's just the difference, don't you see, 
'Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee ? 

By consensus of opinion, 

Woman now participates 
Thus throughout the Queen's dominion, 

Working for male candidates. 
Canvassing, electioneering, 
In such cases is appearing 
(Truly is the subject clearing !) 
Perfectly legitimate. 

Chokus : — O, 'tis different, don't you see ? 

What wide distinction there must be 
'Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee ! 

Why direct participation 

Gladstone's moral sense so shocks, 
Wherefore this slight innovation — 

Placing papers in a box — 
Should result in our unsexing, 
Is a question most perplexing, 
Which our souls is greatly vexing, 
And our keenest wisdom mocks. 
Chouus : — For this difference we can't see, 
So illogical are we, 
'Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 

O wise parliamentary leader 

Of a nation great and free, 
It is clear, to every reader 

Of this singular decree, 
That the jewel that your name is 
Symbol of, sure not the same is 
As the one, of old whose fame is, — 

That bright gem, Consistency ! 

Chorus : — None are so blind as who won't see 
That no distinction there can be 
'Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee. 
— Woman's Journal. 



been received from sales of food and fancy 
articles; $33,142.81 has been paid to con- 
signors aid ^3,558.13 to the treasurer as 
commission on sales. The Employment 
Committee have placed 1,360 women in 
positions. The lunch and coffee rooms 
connected with the Union report a balance 
on hand of $2,947.07. There have been 24 
classes in different studies. 



A GOOD YEAR'S WOKE. 

At the annual meeting of the Boston 
Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union, the reports of the officers and 
committees showed the Union to be pros- 
pering financially and doing valuable 
work. During the year, §35,581.48 has 



TWO WOMEN OF WYOMING. 
Two women of Wyoming have been 
elected alternates to the Republican Ra- 
tional Convention at Minneapolis. Men 
who have never lived in a Territory where 
there was only one woman to five home- 
less superior beings have little apprecia- 
tion of the conditions that coerce the 
superior beings into letting the one 
woman to five of them have something to 
say. The hope is sarcastically expressed 
in some quarters that the husbands of 
these two alternates will properly nurse 
the baby, make the bread, scrub the floors, 
and look after the housework generally, 
in the absence of the two who, it is iron- 
ically intimated, are undoubtedly the 
smarter members of their respective 
families. 

This Is all due to imperfect familiarity 
with what may be called "spheres" for 
man and for woman in new social organi- 
zations. 

Four years ago, two men in Wyoming 
were elected delegates to the Republican 
National Convention. One of them was 
iSfethinims Bright, a farmer. When he 
began to get ready to come to Chicago, 
he stroked his chin beard and said he to 
Bithynia, his wife — good Scripture names, 
both of them— "I've got to go to Chicago 
for to save the country, Bithy. Of course 
you'll take good care of everything while 
I'm away. Plowing in the east field is 
well on, and you can plant the potatoes 
the first dry day" — for they were enjoy- 
ing the pleasant surprise of a good rainy 
season in that part of a rather dry locality. 
"The mooly cow is awful savage,and you'd 
better get a ring on her hind right ankle 
after I'm gone. The brindle calf '11 need a 
good deal of care, for he's not overish 
well. The lame horse ought to be looked 
after smart every day, and his sore flank 
washed and rubbed with grease. Which 
reminds me, Bithy, just give* my other 
boots a good greasin' while I go over to 
Boggs' and see when he'll be goin' east. 
Of course, you can churn and make the 
cheese and butter as usual ; and you might 
have the young hogs moved over into the 
waste meadow, if you have time to mend 
the broken fence and keep them out of the 
root patch." 

So Bithynia— which means "I hurry 
things up when the lord and master is 
a-saving the country" — attended to the 
plowing and the planting, the kine and 
hogs, the dairy and the horse. She cooked 
all the victuals eaten by the "help," made 
all the beds, swept and scrubbed all the 
floors, mended the fences, took the butter 
and cheese to market, and had a light 
heart withal ; for she had packed JSTethi- 
nims' grip herself, and seen that every 
sock was sound in heel and neat at toe, 
every button on, every hole invisibly 



darned ; and no dandy from "Noo Yawk" 
or mugwump from"Bawstone" had clean, 
er handkerchiefs or better ironed shirt 
fronts than that same Nethinims Bright, 
whose wife was looking after all his chores 
at home, as well as all her own, while 
Nethinims was a-saving the country # 
Chicago. : ; 

It came to be necessary for Bithynia to 
drive a team to Cheyenne to sell farm 
truck and bring home groceries, and she 
hitched up in front of Jim Boggs' store. 
She found Mrs. Andromache Boggs he. 
hind the counter, with pen oyer her ear,' 
"Yes," said Mrs. Boggs, "Jim's goneto 
Chicago a-saving of the country. He 
knew I'd look after the store as usual, fte 
looked after it ever since we were mar« 
ried, so it's no great change for me, only 
it's rather lonesome to have Jim away. 
But of course the country must he saved." 
And Mrs. Andromache Boggs, who was i 
Vermont classic school-teacher until she 
moved West and married Jim Boggs, tied 
up sugar and soap, candles and tea for 
various customers, looked sternly at a 
cowboy that dawdled around the door, 
and warned him that she kept no lienor; 
rolled out a barrel of flour, from which 
she removed the uppermost hoops, and 
scooped out twenty-five pounds for a big 
hulk of a miner's son, who did not offer 
to aid; measured a pint of molasses from 
a slow faucet for the minister, who looked 
solemn and stood up stiff while her back 
was doubled holding the tin cup at the 
spout; and when the town doctor came in 
for "yarbs" and linseed, Andromache 
talked physic with him as pleasantly as 
if she had graduated from the Chicago 
Woman's Medical College and knew a 
great deal more than she would tell. 

Before they parted that day, having 
traded cotton flannel and dried applesfor 
eggs and a young pig, it is credibly re- 
ported that they resolved to letNethmims 
Bright and James Boggs stay at home and 
do the chores next national convention 
time, and that they would save the coun- 
try themselves. This is how Bithynia 
Bright and Andromache Boggs came to he 
alternates to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Minneapolis. If women in 
Wyoming find it their "sphere" to do 
everything out . there that men do, they 
are liable to think turn-about fair play in' 
regard to saving the country, as well »s 
in regard to running store and managing 
a farm. — Selected. 



EARLY DEBATE ON WOMAN SUFFBA5S. 

I lately bought at auction a Httle MS. 
book, entitled "Constitution and Laws of 
the Philo-Literary Society in the Town of 
Cambridge, instituted 4th July, 1801." It 
turned out not to refer, as I had supposed, : 
to Cambridge, Mass., but to Cambridge, 
N. Y., and has accordingly been presented 
to the public library of that town. Iti** 
curious little book,and contains therecoria 
of weekly debates for two years. Among 
these records it appears that on Aug* 23, 
1801, the following subject was proposed' 
by Mr. H. Wendell for the next debate: 
"Have Women a Right to theAdraimstra- 
tion of Government?" According^ ® 
Sept. 4, 1801, the question was < 
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fcy Messrs. H. Wendell, J. Wendell and 
Beaty in the affirmative, and Comstock, 
tSeott, Younglove and Lee in the negative, 
and was decided adversely. The speakers,it 
should he said, were assigned by the presi- 
dent, not by their own preference, so that 
it is impossible to say whether the affirma- 
tive side had any real friends. It is to be 
noted, however, that Mr. H. Wendell, 
who brought the subject forward, was the 
treasurer of the society, and evidently a 
prominent member. It is probable that 
the debate proceeded peaceably, as no 
fines were imposed for swearing, an occur- 
rence which occasionally took place at 
these meetings ; the Wendell family being, 
I regret to say, peculiarly amenable to 
these penalties — price,three cents per oath. 
But it would be interesting to ascertain 
whether any American debating society 
had discussed this question at any earlier 
date. — T. W. Migginson in Woman's Jour- 
nal. 

• ♦♦* 

TWO FLOEIDA MOTHERS. 



Lake Helen, Fla., Mat 23, 1892. 

Editor Woman's Column : 

Two instances have come to my knowl- 
edge, during the last six months, of the 
cruel injustice to mothers of the law 
which, in Florida and most other States, 
gives the sole control and ownership of 
children to fathers. 

A woman in the interior of the State 
had a shiftless husband, and one baby 
boy. The wife was pretty, proud and 
ambitious. There was a demand in the 
town in which they resided for boarding 
houses, and there were but few capable 
women to conduct them. This woman 
rented and opened a boarding house, thus 
supporting herself, her husband and her 
child. Her husband became insanely jeal- 
ous of her, declaring publicly that she 
was a bad woman. He sued for a divorce 
upon this plea, claiming the custody of 
their child. The mother worshipped her 
baby, but the lawyers told her that the 
law of Florida and of nearly every other 
State gave the children to the father, if he 
chose to take them. She asked if there 
was no way to escape such a cruel law? 
"No," was the reply, "only illegitimate 
children belong to their mother." She 
said nothing ; but when the divorce case 
was called in court, she shocked and 
horrified her friends by testifying that her 
husband was not the father of her child. 
She sacrificed her veracity and her reputa- 
tion' to her mother love. She has been 
ostracised by society, and cast off by her 
acquaintances. But she devotes herself to 
her home and her child, and longs for the 
time when all mothers shall rise up and 
demand a voice in the legislation which 
governs them. No one believes that her 
self-condemnation is the truth ; even her 
husband proved that he did not credit her 
statement, for he withdrew his suit for 
divorce when he found that he could not 
torture her by robbing her of her child, 
and they are still living together. Yet 
women shun her, condemning her rather 
than the law that forced her to 
such a wretched reunciation of virtue. 
When will women learn the free-masonry 
that unites men under adversity and 
criticism? 



The second instance occurred upon the 
Gulf coast. An educated, refined woman 
endured the abuse of a cruel husband 
until she could endure it no longer. She 
left him, just before the birth of her 
third child. For five years she supported 
herself and children. He evinced no 
interest in them, and never saw the 
youngest child but once during those 
years. At the end of that period, she 
secured a divorce, and the custody of her 
children. The husband concluded that 
this was too much happiness for the in- 
jured wife to enjoy. Having money to 
bias officials, he secured a reversal of the 
decision, and the possession of the chil- 
dren. The mother fled to the forest with 
her five-year-old daughter, when she 
learned that the law had wrought her 
such injury. At night she found shelter 
in a vacant cabin, having carried the child 
and walked twelve miles. Foot-sore, sup- 
perless, alone, she soothed her baby to 
sleep, and crouched beside her upon the 
floor to rest and plan for the morrow. 
The sheriff, with her husband and a 
deputy, drove up to the door during the 
night, and demanded admittance. She 
caught up her child, and without stop- 
ping for shoes or wraps, slipped out of 
an opposite door, and ran for the shelter- 
ing bank of the river, keeping the cabin 
between her and the posse of child- 
hunters. The forests of Florida are 
haunted by wild cats, panthers and bears. 
She dared not traverse the woods in the 
night. So she crept stealthily along the 
river, where she thought there was less 
danger from wild beasts, until she came 
to the home of a friend, who accompanied 
her to a city a few miles distant. Here 
she hid in a great hotel, left vacant by the 
exit of winter tourists. She was fur- 
nished with provisions by her friends 
under cover of night. She remained in 
hiding until an opportunity came to row 
down the river in an open boat to the 
Gulf, where a ship was about to sail for 
New Orleans. She reached her friends at 
last, with her little girl, in a state 
of nervous prostration and grief for her 
boys, who had been claimed by their 
unloving father in order thus to wreak 
his vengeance upon their mother. 

How can women ever sing : 
"The home of tha brave, and the land of the 

free," 
while such outrages upon motherhood are 
legalized? Irene G. Adams. 



were thinking, substantial citizens, and 
the subject had never before been dis- 
cussed in this town. .a. e. p. 



BUST OF LTJCY STOKE. 

Miss Anne Whitney has completed the 
plaster cast for the bust of "Mrs. Lucy 
Stone for the World's Fair, and it is pro- 
nounced by all who have seen it an 
unusually beautiful work of art. Some 
of Miss Whitnev's friends say it is the 
best thing she has ever done. The ex- 
pression is particularly good. The plaster 
cast has been sent to Italy to be put into 
marble. The fund for the bust is now all 
subscribed except about $180. Contribu- 
tions toward the remaining amount may 
be sent to Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrich, 176 
Huntington Ave., Boston. 
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KINDERGARTENS IN NORTH CAROLINA 

ASHEVLLLE, N. C, MAY 16, 1892. 
Editor Woman 1 s Column: 

I have just seen among your various 
news gleanings that the women of 
Nashville, Tenn., maintain three free 
kindergartens. You will be pleased to 
learn that the women of Asheville, M". C, 
a city of 12,000 inhabitants, have sustained 
during the past year four free kindergar- 
tens. 

Asheville has a lyceum, before which 
subjects of interest are debated weekly. 
Not long since, woman suffrage was 
the subject, and every speaker favored it 
but one young college student. This was 
a surprise to the women, as the speakers 
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The women of Baltimore lately peti- 
tioned the Maryland Legislature for police 
matrons, sent a deputation to Annapolis, 
and secured the desired measure. 

The women of Merrill, Wis., voted for 
city superintendent of schools at the last 
municipal election held there.. They 
scratched all the names of city officers 
except city superintendent of schools. 
Their ballots were received and counted. 

The Massachusetts Legislature has 
abolished the fifty-cent poll tax as a pre- 
requisite for women's voting for school 
committee. Since the poll tax for men 
has now been abolished as a pre-requisite 
for voting in Massachusetts, this is only 
equitable, and will meet with general 
approval. . 

The Saco (Me.) Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union carries on a kinder- 
garten throughout the year, a day 



A EEMAKKABLE WOMAN. 
Miss Map.ia Mo^In, better known as 
"Midv" Morgan, who has just died, was 
one of the most remarkable newspaper 
women of the country- She was nearly 
64 vears old, and for 23 years she had been 
the live stock reporter of the New ^ork 
Times. She was born in Cork, Ireland, the 
daughter of a country squire who died 
when she was young. She took personal 
supervision of his estate, and raised cattle 
and horses for the London market. Her 
brother left the army a few years later and 
took charge of the estate. Little provision 
had been made for his sister. Miss 
Morgan went to Italy to study art, and 
King Victor Emanuel appointed her to 
go to England and Ireland and buy a stock 
of Irish hunting mares for his private 
stable. The commission was executed so 
satisfactorily that he presented her with a 

T 1869 



garten tnrougnout iue }eai, ^ "<*> sdWBi^winj ^> — ~~ *- 

nursery, a vacation school for boys and gold w atch and diamond star, in 
girls, where manual training is given, a ' she came to this country and sought work, 
sewing school and kitchen garden on • After many rebuffs, she obtained a place 
Saturday afternoons, and various classes. ! on the staff of the Times as cattle reporter. 
Meetings are held fortnightly, with papers She had a hard time at first, but gradually 
and discussions. A Girls' Club has been won the respect of the cattlemen and her 
organized in connection with it, and the fellow-reporters. Her writings did much 



Union occasionally publishes a bright 
paper called The Union. 



to bring about an improvement in the 
treatment of cattle. She grew famous as 



Fifteen young women graduated at the a cattle expert, was invited to give an 
J a - - - address before the Legislature, and went 



recent commencement of the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women. During the 
year, designs to the value of $533 have 
been sold by the pupils to manufacturers. 
Miss Martha J. Corn Well, of West Chester, 
Pa., who won the George W. Childs 
medal, began at the school only last year, 
yet her pictures have been admitted to 
the New York Water Color Society's 
exhibition and at the Art Club's shows. 

Miss Florence Balgarnie, w T ho lately 
returned to England, is making her in- 
fluence felt along reform lines. At the 
recent meeting of the Women's Liberal 
Federation, she moved, in a telling ad- 
dress, a resolution that all artificial bar- m , , ,, , . * , , 
. ' _ . . . , ,, The tenth anniversary meeting of the 
riers to the employment of women should ,,. . -n- • t - i i-. * t. u 
, , , 7 , ^ -, ' W oman s Ministerial Conference w T as held 



to Washington, by invitation, to give the 
President her views on cattle transporta- 
tion. She travelled all over the country, 
and was invited to all conferences of cat- 
tle men. Besides her work on the Times , 
Miss Morgan acted as station agent for 
the Pennsylvania railroad at Methuen, 
2T. J., where she lived for many years in 
the station. She was living there when 
she died, though she and her sister had 
recently built a house on Staten Island. 



WOMEN AS MINISTERS. 



be removed, and the wages of men and 
women equalized. She proved by figures 
that the number of factory inspectors was 
grossly inadequate, and urged that women 
should be appointed to these posts. 

Miss Eliza Gordon Browning has 
just been elected librarian of the Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Public Library. This posi- 
tion is one of great responsibility. The 
institution is a large circulating library 
with a full corps of assistants, and it is 
soon to be removed to a magnificent new 
building now in process of erection. Miss 
Browning became an employee of the li- 
brary about twelve years ago, and her 
duties were gradually varied until she had 
mastered all the departments of work. 
She prepared the entire catalogue of Ger- 
man w T orks, and for years was the assist 
ant librarian. At one time she was acting 
librarian for nearly a year. Her appoint- 
ment was made because of her fitness and 
thorough training, and it has met the 
warm approval of Indianapolis people. 
Miss Browning is described as a brilliant 
and charming woman, well educated and 
well read. She belongs to a family identi- 
fiedwiththe literary, and political history 
of Indiana. . 



in Boston, June 1. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
presided. She said : 

For some tw T enty or more years past, 
association among earnest women has 
been a leading interest with me. When 
I began to work with women and for them, 
I wondered that, being so sensitive and 
intelligent as I found them, they 
should not have a stronger position in the 
body politic, should not be of more help 
to each other. I soon found the source 
of this deficiency of power among them in 
the absence of a-soeiated action. Since 
that time, I have had a share in various 
organizations devised to meet this want. 
Among them, this Association of Women 
Ministers, albeit small and scattered, has 
had a warm place in my hopes and affec- 
tions. We endeavor to keep in- 
formed of the work and condition of the 
woman ministry. Our faith in it, as a 
means of grace, rather grows than dimin- 
ishes. It has not come to its full fruition 
yet. We are not able to command times 
and seasons. The flashes of heavenly 
hope th it visit us reveal to us the good 
and glorious things that are to come, but 
rarely tell us when to expect them. The 
immediate disciples of Christ expected to 
see the triumph of his cause with their 
mortal eyes. We, who are nineteen hun- 
dred years later in the world's history 
have not seen the fulness of that triumph 
3 tt. The brightness of the vision i* given 



to us that we may understand thebeatb 
and the beauty of our task. But 2 5 
vears, nay, the human generations tk > 
lie between its inception and its ftajj. ! 
ment, are mercifully hidden from us, " > 
If we can do nothing more, we tfe i 
meet here can reaffirm and re-emphas& ! 
our faith in the woman ministry. % l 
ministry of our brothers is surely agriy \ 
and blessed fact, and one for which create ' l 
duly thankful. But, while it ia enriched ^ 
by the gifts of the masculine nature, fcfc j 
impoverished by the limits of this same ■! 
nature. God may be called Father iad i 
Mother; but the manhasnot,cannothare I 
the mother's heart nor the sister's touch. * 
nor the wife's forethought and patience; 
In the peaceful dispensation which » 1 
more and more to prevail in human sod 1 
ety, these finer agencies are neededmon I 
and more to restrain iniquity, to refota I 
crime, to explore the depths of comples i 
human nature, and find in them, beae&ft ; 
the waters of bitterness, the pearlsofcoa- i 
science and good faith. Society needs the l 
adoption of the woman's standard ft ] 
peace and of purity. This' is not to bt I 
enforced by any tyranny, even the tji- J 
anny of sentiment, but by the constat ) 
toning up of feeling and of taste ia the t 
home, the school, the church, the prison, t 
God has given us women. the powers of I 
patience and of detail, and still more, 12 
quicker sympathy, and a simple. dS J 
like faith in the redemptive power of ».l 
ligious experience. We used to hold thea I 
gifts singly and apart, not daring to fact } 
the world's evils openly and defy them a \ 
the name of the living God. The pat \ 
unfolding of Providence has Drought a 1 
where we may marshal our forces, id \ 
show to the world a peaceable army, \ 
strong not in weapons of offence, ' tat 1 
seeking to equip themselves from the ■.] 
celestial armory of Christian discipline, 1 
and pledged to stand by each other mre- \ 
sisting evil to the death. And this, I tab ] 
it, is the meaning of the woman ministry. 1 



TO KANSAS SUTFEAGIS1S. ' 

At the Chautauqua Assembly at Ottawa, 
Kan., June 26, 27 and 28, a Suffrage Coa- 
ference will be held. Miss Susan S. : 
Anthony will be with us, to inspire aai 
to counsel. The Bev. Anna H.Sbawirffi 
be there to preach the doctrine of political 
equality in her electric fashion. 3Da 
Anthony and Miss Shaw, president tad 
vice-president of the National-American 
W. S. A., will deliver addresses in the 
great auditorium on June 27 and 28. Mrs. 
Virginia Hedges, president of the Hfr 
souri W. S. A., will read a paper on fed- 
eral Suffrage. Mrs. S. A. Thurston, chiir- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Kansas Suffrage Fair (tobeheldinTopek 
in October next), will present that wort, 
and will doubtless inspire us to more 
active labors in its behalf. Mrs. E& 
Brown, of Holton, of the firm of Browa I 
Brown, attorneys, will conduct a Parli*- 
mentary Drill, and Mrs. Noble Prentiss, 
vice-president-at-large of the . Bw» 
E. S. A., will aid in the conduct of the 
sessions. Many others will he presents 
take an interested part in the discusses 
of the question of asking the nextsesaios 
of the Legislature for a further extensioa 
of the suffrage to women. , 

This Conference will afford an eicej 
lent opportunity for an interchange 
thought, and it is earnestly desired UW» 
the State workers and friends fit ^ 
movement shall make an effort to » 
present. : ■. Laura :M. JOHNV ■ 

President Kansas .$• &*> 
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BESTS ON THE GROUND. 

A correspondent of the Boston Satur- 
day Evening Gazette says of the law which 
once in all the States gave a husband the 
control of his wife's earnings, and which 
still does so in Michigan, Kentucky and 
some other States: 

To create the public sentiment which 
should abolish this law was at one time* 
the main business of many leading 
■woman suffragists. Mrs. Livermore, ably 
lecturing in this cause, gave the experi- 
ence of a faithful servant who had mar- 
ried unfortunately, and who, after almost 
superhuman efforts, had at last saved 
money enough to buy a home. The hus- 
band suspected the fact, and, turning 
the poor woman out of doors, searched 
the house until he found the little hoard, 
which he immediately squandered. Mrs. 
Liverp^Vre, appealing to her audience, 
eloo*&ntly said: "Ladies, this law does 
wft' directly touch our lives. Our hus- 
bands would no sooner take our money 
# than they would take blood-money ; but 
"' remember, our nests are in the trees ; our 
sisters' are on the ground !" 



THE WOMEN AT MINNEAPOLIS. 



The women who were present as alter- 
nates at the Republican convention at 
Minneapolis were naturally the observed 
of all observers. They seem to have 
borne the observation well. Men from 
various parts of the country have ex- 
pressed, in a manner at once pleasant and 
amusing, their surprise to find these 
"Wyoming women very much like other 
women, good-looking, well dressed, lady- 
like and amiable, not perceptibly "un- 
sexed" in any way by the exercise of 
suffrage. 

The ladies have, of course, been repeat- 
edly questioned as to the working of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming, and have 
had to explain over and over that it has 
created no soul-harrowing revolution, no 
subversion of the foundations, no antag- 
onism between men and women. "The 
men of Wyoming were as desirous for us 
to attend the convention as the women," 
said Mrs. Cora G. Carleton, of Hilliard, 
Uinta Co. "It is the funniest thing in the 
world to come East and notice the classi- 
fication of sex. We should never know in 
public life that there was such a differ- 
ence. For twenty years Wyoming has 
enjoyed woman suffrage, and the women 
have voted as naturally as they have ful- 
filled any of the duties of life. There is 
never anything disagreeable connected 



with going to the polls. The right is 
exercised freely, as a matter of course. 
Did you know," added she, "that there 
are men in my State ranging from twenty 
to seventy years in age, who, having lived 
in the Territory all their lives, never 
voted for a President? Yet all of the 
women who are twenty-one will cast a 
vote at the same time they do in Novem- 
ber. We all trust and hope it will be for 
Harrison," 

Mrs. Therese A. Jenkins, of Cheyenne, 
who was greeted with cheers at the 
stations all along the route, is reported as 
saying: "I am for Harrison. It was the 
Harrison administration that made us a 
State, and therefore we Wyoming women 
are loyal to the President. 

Mrs. Jenkins and Mrs. Carleton are 
both of them the wives of prominent 
business men in Wyoming. 

Mrs. Carleton asked the reporter not to 
call her Georgia (her name being Georgi- 
ana), as several newspapers have made 
the mistake. As her husband's name is 
George, she is "afraid they might be taken 
for twins." 

<** 

A SUCCESSFUL WOMAN FARMER. 

Mrs. J. G. Safley, of Traer, la., owns 
1,040 acres of fine prairie land, and does 
her own farming. Last year she sold 
$5,000 worth of fat cattle, $450 worth of 
horses and §1,205 worth of fat hogs, The 
Tipton Advertiser says : "Mrs. Safley has 
attended every school election in her sub- 
district for twelve years, and, while 
refusing to be elected director, has invari- 
ably voted for director and secured the 
best man for said office. The same 
teacher has taught her school for eight 
consecutive terms. Mrs. Safley's only 
son will graduate from Cornell next June. 
Her oldest daughter is in the sophomore 
class, and will graduate in 1894. Her 
youngest daughter is attending school at 
home. Mrs. Safley manages all her own 
business, and with perfect success." In 
arranging for the celebration of Memorial 
Day this year, a joint meeting was held 
by the business men of Traer and the old 
soldiers of the J. G. Safley Post (named 
for Mrs. Safley's deceased husband), and 
Mrs. Safley was elected president of the 

da 7- ^ 



TRY IT AND SEE. 

The Baltimore Baptist recently said : 
We do not like to think of our sisters 
and wives elbowing rough men at the 
polls, and yet, when we come to think of 
a solid reason against it, we are a little 
puzzled to find one that satisfies our judg- 
ment, especially when we remember that 
in some places women pay more taxes 
than men. Still, drunken politicians^ in 
whose election women have no voice, have 
the right to vote away their money. . . In 
these great cities, the men have made 
«uch a mess of affairs that the women 
certainly could not do any worse. How 
would it do just to try it once and see how 
it works? - - - 



Mrs. Ida" Wesson is editor of "The 
Woman's World" in the Home Sentinel, 
Paducah, Ky. 

Mrs. Lucy A. Boardman has given 
$30,000 to New Haven, Conn., to erect a 
building for a manual training school. 

The N. Y. Daily Recorder says: 
"Woman suffrage is certain to come, and 
the sooner it comes the better will it be 
for the Republic. " 

Mrs. Anna B. Pratt has given the 
"Old Concord" public library a bust of 
her sister, Louisa M. Alcott, by Mr. 
Ricketson. It is a fine likeness, portray- 
ing Miss Alcott at her best. Concord is 
fortunate in possessing this bust, which 
graces the "Authors' Alcove," and is a me- 
morial to a woman whose memory will 
long be cherished by young and old. 

Miss Carrie P. Cochrane, the daugh- 
ter of Col. W. H. D. Cochrane, of Nashua, 
N. H., was lately appointed notary public. 
Miss Cochrane is the first woman in 
Nashua to hold this office, and the third 
or fourth in the State. Gov. Tuttle and 
his council began appointing women to 
the position, and their successors will no 
doubt keep on. 

The Princess Hohenlohe recently 
organized a class of women at Strasburg 
to take a practical course in military 
hospital nursing, assisting at operations, 
cleansing and bandaging wounds. The 
Princess, with her daughter Elizabeth, 
took the whole course, including the 
examination questions asked by the staff 
of .physicians. Eleven women received 
diplomas. 

On motion of Mr. Meredith, of Virginia, 
a resolution has been adopted in the 
United .States House of Representatives . 
calling on the civil service commission for 
information as to whether there are 
eligible as typewriters and stenographers 
women who have passed examination and 
have not received appointments, and 
whether any department refuses to accept 
women as stenographers and typewriters. 
The General Assembly of the United 
Presbyterians, in session at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has decided to give the Women's Mis- 
sionary Board representation and a vote 
in the Assembly on the same footing as 
other boards. Mrs. H. C. Campbell, who is 
active in mission work, and much beloved, 
was also allowed to address the Assembly 
— the first time this privilege has been 
accorded to a woman. She was received 
with great applause. 

The National Editorial Association, at 
its recent annual meeting in San Francisco, 
decided henceforth to exclude from mem- 
bership all "class" Press Associations. 
This rules out all the Women's Press Asso- 
ciations. If a society composed exclu- 
sively of women is a "class" association, 
a society composed exclusively of men is 
equally so. To be consistent, the National 
Editorial Association ought to exclude all 
State Press Associations that do not admit 
I women to membership. 
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GOVERNMENT AND LAW EEFOEM. 

.The Columbian Exposition CWomen's; 
Committee on Government and Law Re- 
form, Mrs. Myra Bradwell, chairman, has 
issued the following report : 

First and foremost in the consideration 
of government reform, so far as women 
are concerned, the keystone of the whole 
arch is in the enfranchisement of women, 
and therefore, logically, political and 
economic reform should precede law- 
reform; but, as the latter is given first, 
let us consider it first. 

LAW REFORM. 

One sentence of Lady Henry Somerset's 
is significant: "The life-giver should be 
also the law-giver." It is very fitting that 
women should discuss law reform in a 
World's Congress, for, without a vote in 
councils, without a vote at the polls, it is 
only in a Congress of Ideas that woman 
stands upon an equal footing with man in 
shaping any reform in the law. To many 
it may seem rather absurd for one-half of 
-the human family to advocate measures 
of reform when they are powerless to 
carry them into effect. It is the intention 
of the women's committee on law reform 
to consider, with the men's committee, 
needed reforms in international law. 
Perhaps we may claim an added interest 
in this branch of law, for in international 
law all nations, whether great or small, 
stand upon a perfect equality, and in case 
of a breach, the bar to which appeal is 
made is a bar in which we sit as peers 
with our brothers — the bar of public opin- 
ion. 

It is the wish of our committee that 
Madame Emily Kempin, the only woman 
who ever graduated in law from Zurich 
University, be invited to write a paper 
upon some topic in international law. 

The second topic that we expect to 
consider under law reform with the men's 
committee is the needed reform in the 
"administration of justice. The delay of the 
law in many instances amounts almost to 
a practical 'denial of justice. It is inter- 
esting that this complaint, was prevalent 
in the time of Shakespeare. Year after 
year lawyers meet in conference, and this 
topic furnishes a never-ending theme for 
discussion, and yet we are no nearer the 
. solution of the difficulty. David Dudley 
•Field offers the Code as the panacea for the 
ill; but the same complaint comes from 
England, where the Code has been in 
practical operation for many years. In 
our own State, the average duration of a 
law-suit is four years ! Is it any wonder 
that a poor man hesitates to begin a law- 
suit which must drag its course through 
the courts at such a Snail's pace? No 
subject in the whole domain of law reform 
is more worthy to engage the attention of 
,a Congress of Lawyers. 

The third subject for consideration, 
which the woman's committee expects to 
consider as a separate committee, is 
needed reform in the legal status of 
women. This will include the considera- 
tion of needed reforms in all laws relating 
to the wife, the mother and the widow ; 
in all laws relating to the domestic rela- 
tions (there is to be a paper on "Uniform 
Marriage and Divorce Laws," and ample 
time given for discussion pro and con) ; 
in all laws enacted for the protection 
of women and children (child labor, 
age of consent, etc.) ; in fact, in 
all laws which can be construed in any 
way to relate to women and children. 
Many of the themes for consideration 
under this head have not been decided 
upon as yet, and we are asking our Advis- 
ory Council for suggestions upon that 
point. Certainly no paper will be heard 
with greater interest than that upon "The 
Rights of the Mother to the Custody of 
the Child." When we consider that but 
five States in the United States give the 
mother an equal right with the father in 



the custody of her children, we perceive 
the great need of law^ reform in the legal 
status of women. This also includes^ of 
course, needed reforms in the laws wnicii 
shall permit a woman to engage in any 
occupation or profession to which her in- 
clination leads her. 

It is also the intention of the committee 
to call together a Congress of women 
lawyers. Mrs. Mary A. Ahrens is the 
chairman. One theme for consideration 
bv this Congress has already been decided 
upon— an historical paper on "The Admis- 
sion of Women to the Bar," in w T hich will 
also be set forth the present opportunities 
in the various nations for women to en- 
gage in the practice of the law. 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC KEFORM. 
Conservative and enlightened reforms 
prevent revolutions. Lamartine has said 
that, had there been in France, previous 
to the French Revolution, poor-laws simi- 
lar to the poor-laws in existence in many 
of our States, the French Revolution 
would never have occurred. Perhaps it 
is better for humanity that France did not 
have her poor-laws. Dark though that 
page of history is, yet salutary the lesson 
emphasized. But, in the work of govern- 
ment reform, it is necessary for us to 
underscore the words enlightened and con- 
servative reforms. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the average reformer changes his 
hobby every few years. He who accepts 
his ideas to-day is hurried on to-morrow 
to something entirely different. Even 
the great Russian, Tolstoi, changes his 
reforms every two years. We need not 
fear, however, this tendency in the great 
reform of the age, the enfranchisement 
of women. The noble band of pioneers 
has stoodifirm throughout the tryingyears, 
unshaken in its devotion to this great 
principle. If it is true that every reform 
must pass through three stages, ridicule, 
argument and adoption, then surely this 
reform is ready for the crowning act of 
adoption. The irresistible logic of a pro- 
gressive civilization is bound to recognize 
woman's equality with man in that privi- 
lege so long withheld— suffrage. The 
Woman's Committee of the World's Con- 
gress Auxiliary feel that on this festal 
occasion it is most fitting that that noble 
triumvirate, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, should 
have charge of the department of suffrage, 
which. includes the consideration of suf- 
frage as it now exists in republic, kingdom 
and empire ; the right to vote, its nature, 
conditions, exceptions and qualifications, 
including age, sex, nationality, naturaliza- 
tion, education, property, taxes, etc. 

The department of political and eco- 
nomic reform includes, besides the section 
on suffrage, political economy, public rev- 
enues, statistics, weights and measures, 
postal service and civil service reform. 

In the department of political economy, 
special attention is to be given to the 
problem of wages, in considering the in- 
dustrial condition of women. Carroll D. 
Wright tells us that the discrepancy be^ 
tween men's and women's wages is not so 
great as is imagined. It is a pity that 
statistics as to the relative value of men's 
and women's work have not been system- 
atically gathered. 

Some of the themes which have been 
suggested for consideration are : 

The relation of the State to labor. 

Proper limits of economic legislation 

The relation of capital and labor. 

Modern theories of taxation, 

How shall we improve our postal ser- 

VICc • 

*K The ®° untr y whi <* bids the nations of 
the earth come and celebrate the anniver- 
sary of its discovery may hope to give to 
the peoplesof the world an object lesson 
in constitutional government. iefeaon 



fn^lif- th ? forei S ners may find much 

to admire in our national government 

they_cannot fail to be struckSS 



the 



weakness, nay, with the absolute failure. 



of the government of American cities. 
President Andrew D. White says that 
"without the slightest exaggeration, and 
with very few exceptions, the city govern." 
ments of the United States are the worst 
in the world." 

Is the scheme of our city government 
at fault? Is there greater need of self. 
government ? Are our large cities, teem- 
ing with millions of human beings, handi- 
capped by the supervisory control of 
State authorities? Do the charters of our 
cities need to be changed? Wherein lies 
the trouble? The consideration of the 
perplexing problems connected with the 
government of cities promises to bring 
out some of the most fruitful papers of 
the World's Congress Auxiliary. While 
the Woman's Branch realizes the immen- 
sity of the task of collecting statistics 
which aim to be world-wide in their scope, 
yet, alive to the necessity of more light 
upon these questions, it is preparing to 
send out blanks for information. Some of 
the questions asked are as follows (the 
plan is as yet tentative) : 
Form of government. 
Relation of city to State. 
Send copy of charter of your city. 
Point out what you regard as advantages 
and defects in same. 

The three governmental powers, legisla- 
tive, executive and judicial, and their rela- 
tion to each other. Proper distribution 
and limitations of municipal powers. 
Department of finance. 
Revenue, how levied and disbursed. 
Mention any interesting facts as to the 
sources of the city revenues, as sale of 
franchises, etc* 
Public health. 

Public sanitation, care of streets, re- 
moval of waste, sewerage, water supply, 
limitation of height of buildings, any 
measures tending to prevent "congestion 
of city," such as "directed immigration'' 
in London. Public baths, if any, and 
description of same. Inspection of tene- 
ments ; any law^s as to the number of per- 
sons in one room; any measures tending 
to eradicate the "sweating" system. - 
Police protection. 

Interesting facts in relation thereto. ■ 
Judicial protection. . 
Public service. 

Transportation — what are the facilities? 
Does city control same? 
Postal service. 
Telephones. 
Telegraphs. 

Public w T orks (water supply, heat, etc.) 
Civil service reform. 
With a change in the heads of city 
departments, is the entire office force 
changed? 
Purification of municipal politics. 
What are the duties of the citizen? 
Should compulsory voting laws be 
passed? 

What can the citizen do to whom the 
ballot is denied in municipal affairs? 

Mention any work which women have 
done in municipal affairs. (Where the 
ballot is granted and where it is not.) 
The work which New York City has 
done in municipal politics is a sufficient 
answer to those who sit down and do , 
nothing, because they are denied the 
ballot. - 

This blank is to be perfected and then 
sent out. 

It is the* intention of the committee to 
have one paper on "The Reformed 
Municipality" or "Municipality of the 
Twentieth Century." No measure in that 
paper is to be advocated which has not 
been put into practical operation by some 
city, and shown to be successful in its 
working. 

PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 

A step forward in the history of civili- 
zation is the effort to substitute for the 
brand of war the olive branch of peace. 
These friends who wage a peaceful war, tf 
the effort to consecrate the friendship ana 
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fraternity of nations, are looking forward 
to arbitration as the corner stone of 
international law. When the disputes 
between nations are settled, not by that 
relic of barbarism, physical might, but 
by civilized and humanitarian methods, 
then may we hope to inaugurate the era 
of "Peace upon earth to .men of good 
will." 

The committee has entered into corre- 
spondence with all the peace societies of 
whose existence it knows. It was a source 
of surprise and gratification to learn, not 
only how many peace societies there were, 
scattered throughout this broad world of 
ours, but to learn how many; of the organi- 
zations had women for their officers, and 
what a deep interest and active part 
women were taking in the deliberations 
and work of these organizations. 

The two great factors of modern civili- 
zation are cooperation and centralization. 
The value of one person's mind, or one 
person's work, is steadily diminishing ; it 
is the associate mind, the many hearts 
beating as one, that now move the world ; 
and this is so well understood by women 
that they are rapidly learning what can 
be accomplished in economic, social and 
intellectual life by the power of an 
educated public opinion. 



SUFFRAGE STBAWS. 



Local branches of the Rhode Island Re- 
publican Women's Association have been 
organized at East Greenwich, at Pontiac, 
and in the Second Ward, Providence. 
The meetings at which organization 
was effected were addressed by Mrs. 
T. W. Chase, secretary of the Women's 
National Republican Committee, and by 
Mrs. Eliza Putnam Heaton, president of 
the State Association. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster addressed the 
convention . as representative of the 
Women's National Republican Associa- 
tion. She set forth the importance of 
women's taking an active and intelligent 
interest in public questions, and urged 
the formation of Women's Republican 
Leagues all over the country, to aid in the 
"campaign. Many women were present 
in the galleries, and took their full share 
in the applause and flag-waving, evidently 
entering into the spirit of the meeting 
with enthusiasm. Altogether, the con- 
vention marks a distinct advance step, on 
account of the active and for the first time 
authorized part taken in it by women. 

With but few exceptions, the Prohibi- 
tion State Conventions of 1892 have made 
that declaration. The following have in- 
corporated a woman suffrage plank in 
their platforms: Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Idaho, 
Kentucky, Montana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont and Wisconsin. Women partici- 
pated in all these conventions, and in 
many of them sat as delegates. Illinois 
elected Miss Willard and Mrs. Ada H. 
Kepley delegates at large to the National 
Convention which meets at Cincinnati, O., 
on June 29. Mrs. S. S. Fessenden is one 
of the delegates from this State, and sev- 
eral other States have elected women dele- 
gates. Wyoming leads them all, however, 
in naming Mrs. Ella M. Reeker as one of 
the presidential electors from that State. 
• To the above list should be added the 
Georgia State Prohibition convention, 



wiiich put the following plank in the 
platform : 

Equal suffrage to all adult citizens, na- 
tive and naturalized, under such regula- 
tions as the several States may prescribe 
by law. 

This plank was intended to include 
women under the term citizens, and was 
voted upon with that understanding. The 
action shows unexpected strength for 
woman suffrage in a Southern State. The 
Demorest (Ga.) Times says : 

We were much pleased to see with what 
unanimity the convention adopted the 
woman suffrage plank. There w r as not a 
dissenting voice. It is true, this plank 
may lose us some votes in the national 
contest, but it is based on the "eternal 
law of justice," and in the end will win. 

The State conventions of the People's 
Party in Colorado, Indiana and Illinois 
have put a woman suffrage plank in their 
platforms. The Wisconsin State conven- 
tion nominated Miss Agnes Worsley for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
adopted this resolution : 

The People's Party was formed to 
secure to all men and women equal rights 
and equal opportunities. 

The platform adopted by the People's 
Party of Warren County, Pa., says : 

We demand that no person shall be 
denied the right of suffrage on account of 
sex. 

The women allied to the People's Party 
are planning to make their influence felt 
at the national nominating convention, to 
he held at Omaha, Neb., July 4. Mrs. 
Emma Ghent Curtis will go as a delegate 
from Colorado. Mrs. Annie L. Diggs,' 
Mrs. Marion Todd, Mrs. S. E. V. Emery 
and Mrs. Mary A. Lease are some of the 
women w T ho are expected to take part in 
the proceedings. The Kansas City Equal 
Suffrage Association has issued an appeal 
to women to circulate and sign a petition 
asking the convention to put a woman 
suffrage plank in the platform. Mrs. 
Fannie McCormick, president of the Na- 
tional Woman's Alliance, has published a 
call in the Farmers Wife, of Topeka, Kan., 
urging "the women of the industrial 
classes in all sections of the country" to 
organize and to raise funds for the dis- 
tribution of literature on economic ques- 
tions. In this same issue (June) of the 
Farmer's Wife, Mrs. Mary McClardy, 
national organizer for the Woman's Alli- 
ance, gives a report of public meetings, 



now nearly eighty-eight years old, Anna 
Gordon and a few other friends, visited 
the old Willard home, No. 508 Sherman 
Avenue, and entered the room where 
Mary Willard died, and the large front 
room in which Miss Willard's biography 
of her, entitled "Nineteen Beautiful 
Years," was written. This book has been 
translated into French, Danish and Span- 
ish, and is circulated in all parts of the 
world. Lady Henry Somerset read the 
English edition, and her American trip 
resulted from the determination then 
formed to see Madam and Miss Willard, 
and Evanston. 

Mes. Lizzie Hill Mills, president of 
the Orange Co. (Cal.) W.C.T.U., writes: 
"We are 'booming' suffrage. Our local 
W. C. T. U. meets every week, and has 
given this last month entirely to suffrage, 
and will give the coming one to the same 
topic." 
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addresses in the churches, talks on "Chris- 
tian Citizenship" and women's u Prayer- 
meetings lor the people's cause." 

All through the nation the women are 
astir at the opening of the presidential 
campaign, and the most surprising thing 
of it all, compared with two decades ago 
—the significant "straw?'— is that nobody 
is disturbed over these"wbmen getting 
out of their sphere, and *hat v no' one even 
makes disparaging remarks about them, 
save a few "cantankerous" opponents of 
the respective parties to which the 
women belong. F « 3I - A - 



question, the Woman's Journal is the very best mean*. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to Introduce into his family for 



its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe In 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 
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Frances Willard's young sister, Mary, 
died June 8, 1862. *The thirtieth anniver- 
sary of her death has just occurred. On 
that day, Miss Willard, with her mother, 
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The 'New England Home says: "The 
enfranchisement of women is nearer at 
hand than we think." 

The Springfield, Mo., Daily Leader says : 
"Woman suffrage is a question of great 
public concern, and is growing in public 
favor." 

Miss Alice Berry, daughter of Mayor 
Berry, of Newport, Ky., is an amateur 
architect, and has done much good work 
in that line. 

Mrs. Caroline C. Hodgix has taken 
her degree in the theological department 
Of Earlham College, Indiana. She will 
preach in the Friends' Church. Mrs. 
Hodgin is chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tion. 

Zion-s Oracles, a religious monthly pub- 
lished at Carthage, Mo., says in an edi- 
torial leader: "Where woman should not 
go, morally, socially and politically, 
neither should man." 

Miss Maria Parloa, the well-known 
lecturer on cooking, will take entire charge 
of the cooking department- of the Exposi- 
tion to be held at Madison Square Garden, 
New York City, in October next, under 
the auspices of the Food Manufacturers' 
Association. 

The Western Bural says : 
The chivalry of the better class of our 
citizens, imbued by the spirit of liberty in 
this nineteenth century of democratic 
principles in government, can not much 
longer make sex a qualification for the 
exercise of the right of franchise. 

The editor of the Philadelphia House- 
keeper's Weekly, Mr. Henry Ferris, ex- 
presses his belief that "women should 
stand absolutely equal with men," and 
says that frequent "doses of woman's 
rights" appear in the Weekly "because 
the people who read and write the paper 
are interested in them, and are thinking 
and talking about them." 

The New Decatur, Ala., Advertiser 
quotes the Moulton Advertiser, which 
says: "If women can vote on school 
questions (as they are doing in half the 
States of this so-called republic) why not 
on any question?" It also quotes the 
Lauderdale Gazette, which concludes that 
"woman suffrage is a natural consequence 
of the times. It must follow in the course 
of a quarter of a century." 

The seventh annual commencement of 
Bryn Mawr College was held June 2. The 
degree of A. B. was conferred on fifteen 
young women. The address was de- 
livered by Gen. Francis A. Walker, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. He emphasized the value 
of studies to prepare women for the 
demands made upon them in these day's to 
take part in public affairs : "If anybody 
can take a peep into the engagement book 
of his wife, or daughter, or sister, he will 
see what I mean ; the public affairs in 
which women now take part, the public 
business they are charged with— munici- 
pal, philanthropic, social, economic. The 
cultivated ." and intellectual American 
woman is already deeply involved and 
interested in public business. Her value 
is recp^niz^d-^its,..usef ulnem Jtflu her^and 
her usefulness to it." 



A C0LOBAD0 MAYOR'S VIEW. 
At the recent Commencement of the 
Colorado State University, which is co- 
educational, several young women were 
members of the graduating class. Hon. 
Piatt Rogers, Mayor of Denver, was 
among the speakers, and came out strongly 
for woman suffrage. He said : 

As a property owner, woman's right to 
hear and be heard, to vote and be voted 
for, is as great as the most treasured fran- 
chise that has ever been conferred. In- 
deed, the difficulty is not to satisfy our- 
selves that her claim to suffrage is as valid 
as our own, but rather to understand and 
defend the reasons upon which her dis- 
franchisement has been based. If the 
eo-education of the sexes means anything, 
it is this: The line of distinction m the 
minds of the educated of the country has 
ceased to exist. Nothing, then, remains 
as a barrier to the full assumption of her 
rights save the unsubstantial mummery 
of words. This must speedily he re- 
moved, and the nineteenth century must 
crown its achievements by the granting 
to women of free and unlimited suffrage. 



self-protection, or even of protest by an 
opposing ballot." The editor reasoned 
that this was only one case of many, and 
his reasoning convinced him of the right 
of women to the ballot. 



WHAT OUB SCHOOLS NEED. 



Robert Waters says in Far and Near: 
"I used to think, as the Germans still 
think, that women have not the capacity 
of men in teaching. I think now that 
they have, in some respects, a finer capa- 
city than men; they are more patient, 
persevering, kind, and even-tempered; 
they have a gentler and more winning 
way, and consequently a more civilizing, 
humanizing influence on their scholars. 
While men compel attention and obedi 
ence, women win it by persuasion and 
gentleness. Indeed, women possess a tact 
and skill in discipline which few men can 
equal. The truth is, however, that the 
influence of both male and female teach- 
ers is necessary to make perfect men and 
women. This is as nature has ordained ; 
for children at school, like those at home, 
need the influence of both father and 
mother to mould their hearts and minds 
aright. And this is why it is well to put 
boys and girls together in the same class ; 
they exert a beneficial influence on each 
other. ; We cannot improve on the plan 
of the Almighty,' said a New England 
teacher, 'who decreed that boys and girls 
should be brought up in the same family.' 
There is no influence better than that of 
sister on brother, brother on sister, and 
father and mother on both." 



MBS, PALMEB'S VISIT ABBOAD. 

ilr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer arrived in 
New York last Sunday. To a reporter of 
the N. Y. Tribune, Mrs. Palmer gave many 
interesting particulars as to what women 
are doing abroad for the World's Fair. 
She visited London, Paris, Vienna and 
Brussels, and when she saw how much 
could be accomplished by a few words to 
the committees of women in those cities, 
she regretted that she could not stay 
longer and visit other countries. 

Among other things, Mrs. Palmer said: 
"I have been astonished to find that 
everywhere the women were extremely 
interested as soon as they heard of our 
plans and realized the opportunity aid 
what it means for industrial women. In 
many cases the prime ministers, when 
they have received the invitation from our 
Board to form a committee of women, 
have privately rather discouraged it, say- 
ing that the women of their country had 
not experience or interest in suchmatters y 
and would shrink from assuming such 
responsibility ; but the women themselves, 
in every instance, have been most eager, 
and have said that, if necessary, they 
would form themselves into committee* 
and go to the ministers and ask for the 
appointments. In most of the countries 
of Europe, the commissions are already 
organized." 

»•» 



HOW HE WAS CONVEBTED. 

The editor of the Demorest, Ga., Times 
persistently advocates woman suffrage, 
and recently told how he became con- 
verted. In 1880 the issue in a certain 
election would largely increase the taxes 
of a certain woman who, by her intelli- 
gence and application to business, bad 
accumulated about thirty thousand dollars' 
worth of property. "Working for her 
was a half-idiot fellow, whom she hired 
more as an act of charity than for the 
value of his labor. He could neither 
read nor write, and had barely sense 
enough to entitle him to vote. And yet 
that young man went to the box and 
voted to increase his employer's taxes by 
a large amount ; and she had no power of 



HABD ON THE WOMElf. 

An election was recently held in Setter 
Co., Utah, to decide the question of bond- 
ing the county to secure money for the 
erection of a court house. The statutory 
law provides that, in order to bond a- 
county, the question must first be sub- 
mitted to the taxpayers. In thus submit- 
ting it, Secretary Sells of the Utah com- 
mission decided that all the men disfran- 
chised under the Edmunds Bill* who were 
taxpayers, could vote, but that women 
taxpayers, disfranchised under the 
Tucker-Edmunds BUI, could not Tote. 
When we remember that the only men 
disfranchised under this bill were those 
guilty of violating the law by polygamy* 
while all women, Mormon and Gentile 
alike, were disfranchised, though most of 
them had never offended against the lav, 
this decision is the more shameful. > 
the eyes of Secretary Sells, a law-break^ 
man is fitter to vote than a law-abiding* 
woman. 



The Graphic, Chicago's excellent illus- 
trated weekly, contains portraits of Mrs. 
Therese A. Jenkins and Mrs. Cor> G. 
Carleton,Wyoming'salternates,initsissufc 
of June 11. Under the head of "Women 
in Politics," the Graphic says : . 

The State is an aggregation of fsfflflfejr 
and it is appropriate that woman s places 
the law, as well as under the £*»*<* 
be clearly denned, and that the disab^ 
ties which have been put upon ner as » 
citizen should be removed. . ■ ■•' 
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EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN. 

The Golden Mule, the Christian Endeavor 
paper in this city, is publishing a series of 
excellent articles, entitled "Occupations 
for Girls." In one of these, Mrs. Sallie 
Joy White recommends running a laundry 
as a good method of making money. She 
gives the experience of a woman who was 
left a widow with two little children to 
support, and no capital except her home 
and garden just outside of the city. She 
opened a laundry, made a specialty of 
■work for women and families, charged 
fair prices, repaired the clothing, when 
desired, for a small additional sum, sup- 
ported herself and children, and in time 
became the head of a large and lucrative 
business. In another issue, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps Ward contributes a 
notable article on "Women Doctors." 
Mrs. Ward says, among other things : 

There are several thousand women phy- 
sicians in the United States. It is impos- 
sible to average their incomes correctly, 
but they probably run from two hundred 
dollars to twenty thousand dollars a year. 
The last figures are, of course, rare. They 
are the great lights of the profession, 
even among men, who earn, from twenty 
thousand dollars to thirty thousand a 
year and upwards; and women are still 
crusaders and reformers. A ten-thousand- 
dollar income for a well-educated, gifted 
and healthy woman doctor is less rare. 
Five thousand, I think, is not at all un- 
common; and so on down. I knew one 
woman, an invalid, who earned three 
thousand dollars the first year that she 
practised. The next, she received five 
thousand; and maintained a growing 
success until she dropped dead one night, 
and put an end to calculation on what 
promised to be a brilliant career. But 
this woman, after graduating from the 
medical school, and before she began to 
practise, spent for several years eight 
hours a day in severe private study. 
Such work goes as straight to success as 
a healthy plant to a blossom. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

Mrs. Eeed, one of the lady managers of 
the World's Fair for Maryland, has estab- 
lished a system of classes in American 
history in the schools of that State, and 
offers a free trip to the Fair as a prize for 
the best scholar in that branch. - - 

The Pennsylvania State Board wish to 
erect in the Woman's Building a beautiful 
booth of plate glass and burnished steel, 
wherein women will exhibit the process; 
ofTh'aking bolts, locksv hinges and other 
small, delicate articles of the steel indus- 
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try. The transparency and ornamental 
character of the structure will render it an 
ornament rather than an obstruction in 
the building. Women are perhaps more 
largely and expertly identified with this 
than with any other industry of Pennsyl- 
vania. 



AN OBJECT LESSON. 

Mayor Boody", of Brooklyn, has just 
filled all the fifteen vacant places on the 
City Board of Education with men. For 
several years, the best women of Brook- 
lyn have urged upon successive mayors 
the desirability of having some women on 
the board, but in vain. On June 10, a 
delegation of Brooklyn ladies, Mrs. T. J. 
Backus, president of the Women's Inter- 
collegiate Association, Mrs. W. D. Mun- 
son and Mrs. Emma Pettingill, waited 
upon the mayor, with Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, of the Christian Union, and Bev. 
Dr. J. Coleman Adams. Dr. Abbott, who 
is opposed to suffrage for women, was 
careful to explain to the mayor that this 
request for women on the school board 
had no connection whatever with woman 
suffrage ; and then made a good speech, 
giving reasons why women should be 
placed on the board. Mrs. Munson, Mrs. 
Backus and Dr. Adams spoke briefly, and 
presented a list of women, any one of 
whom would be a good member of the 
board. But the mayor, as usual, has pre- 
ferred to fill all the places at his disposal 
with voters. Women have school suflrage 
throughout the country districts of New 
York, and often help to elect women on 
the school boards, to the great benefit of 
the schools. But in the large cities the 
boards of education are appointed, not 
elected; and the women find that their 
"indirect influence" is powerless with the 
politicians. 

The reports say: "Mayor Boody said 
that he had not appointed any women be- 
cause he did not deem it advisable so long 
as the board was organized on its present 
basis. It would be unjust to women to 
appoint them atpresent" — meaning by this 
that a majority of the present board of 
education are understood not to favor the 
addition of women to their number, and 
might make things uncomfortable for any 
woman who should be appointed. If 
Mayor Boody had been responsible for 
his official acts to a constituency half of 
whom were women, it is not likely that 
he would have declined to appoint any 
women on the board; and he certainly 
would not have added insult to injury by 
pretending that he refused out of consid- 
eration for the women. The whole affair 
is an object lesson on the power of votes 
as compared with "indirect influence." . 



At the Pennsylvania State College at 
Belief onte,. two of the five class, orators 
were girls. Miss Kachel Kessler took first 
honors, and Miss Eloise K. Meek, second 
honors. 



Mrs. F. B. Mapp, of Milledgeville, Ga., 
has been awarded a diploma and a gold 
medal by the Inventive Society of Paris, 
France, for her invention of a bread-raiser. 

Mrs. Flora B. Ginty, of the Chippewa 
Falls (Wis.) Herald, a grandniece of James 
Fenimore Cooper, carries on a successful 
journal left her by her husband's death. 

The School Board of St. Paul, Minn., 
on June 13 abolished the distinction of 
sex in the matter of salaries. Hereafter 
the women teachers will receive equal 
pay with the men. 

Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, widely 
known among amateur photographers as 
a skilful fellow T -craftsman, expects to 
expose 2,000 plates during her present 
visit to Europe. She will probably read 
a paper before a convention in Edinburgh. 

Annie Wilson Spence, daughter of a 
doctor of Linlithgow, passed the examin- 
ation of the Pharmaceutical Society in 
Edinburgh recently, and is now T regularly 
registered as a chemist and druggist. She 
is the second woman in Scotland to attain 
this position. 

Miss -M. E. Finneoan, county super- 
intendent of schools for Choteau County, 
Montana, has jurisdiction over an area of 
27,500 miles, while Miss Alice Cavanaugh, 
of Dawson County,looks after the schools 
of a county covering 30,000 square miles, 
an area equal to that of South Carolina, 
greater than that of Maine, and nearly four 
times that of Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Horatio Brooks, a native of 
South Berwick, Me., has conducted, since 
the death of her husband, an extensive 
foundry and locomotive-building estab- 
lishment in Dunkirk, N. Y. The Port- 
land Press says: "An idea of this Maine 
girl's work may be inferred from the f act- 
that the Brooks works turn out a locomo- 
tive a day, and when pressed deliver seven 
a week." 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant lately appeared 
before the Select Committee of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons on the Shop Hours 
Bill, as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Women's Liberal Federa- 
tion. That body passed a resolution 
recommending that all benefits to be con- 
ferred on women by legislation restrict- 
ing the hours of labor should be extended 
to men likewise, so that no impediment 
might be created to the employment of 
women. 

Mrs. LenaSittig, of Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, is an accomplished woman, 
given to inventions, music and literary 
work. Her latest invention is a water- 
proof cloak named the "duck's back." 
The cloak envelops the skirts and dress in 
such a manner that they cannot touch the 
ground, or be splashed by. mud or rain. 
It also leaves them hanging in the origi- 
nal folds, and does not wrinkle them. It 
will be made of a vulcanized cloth, so thin 
that when not used the entire garment 
will go easily into a shopping bag, with- 
out adding any perceptible weight. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NOTES. 

It has not been over six weeks since we 
yellow-ribboners of South Carolina. had 
our feelings hurt by a speech made by 
Hon. Samuel Dibble at the laying of the 
corner stone of Converse College, when 
he came so near yet went so far from say- 
ing what we wanted him to say. For his 
Honorableness, after demonstrating the 
need for the extension of girls' college 
curriculums to embrace a wider range of 
studies and a longer period of years, after 
calling us "Queens of Society" and "Sen- 
ates of the Hearth," let us down pitifully 
by the conclusion that all this culture and 
uplift was chiefly to make us better cooks ! 

But now the pioneer of equal rights 
lecturers to girls' colleges has come to 
the fore in the person of Hon. Charles A. 
"Woods, of Marion, S. C, who expressed 
his views on this subject quite unequivo- 
cally at the commencement in Columbia 
last week. Mr. "Woods not only wants 
larger educational opportunities for 
women, but urges the State to make equal 
appropriations for its daughters as for its 
sons, and favors woman's entrance into 
the learned professions. What do you 
think of such sentiments as the following, 
addressed by a popular orator to an ap- 
plauding audience at our State Capitol the 
other day? He said: "The political en- 
franchisement of women is coming. The 
work of intellectual emancipation is going 
on even among our conservative people, 
but it progresses slowly." 

He gives an explanation of the often- 
complained-of opposition by women to 
woman suffrage, that we commend to our 
sisters who would hold us back. He 
says: "The great majority of women, 
being themselves dependent, resent any 
effort on the part of others to become in- 
dependent, unless driven to do so to earn 
their bread, and they must do this in the 
obscurest manner possible." 

Another striking position he takes is 
worded thus : "Invention has narrOwed 
woman's old sphere. She cannot now be 
allowed to spend her days sewing, cooking 
and scouring. It is too muchcheaper to buy 
from the baker, the merchant, the carpet- 
maker. The wall must be pulled down 
and the field of endeavor enlarged, or she 
must be shut up to useless frivolity. As 
there is nothing great in man but mind, so 
there is nothing which so ennobles men 
and women alike as mental development. 
Culture, or the making her mind greater 
by exercising it on greater things, will 
not ; unsex' a woman, but make her influ- 
ence more potent and her life more impor- 
tant." 

Another sunrise ray I catch and trans- 
mit you from a letter of Col. John C. 
Hemphill, the' eloquent editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier. He was 
South Carolina's representative in the 
recent meeting of the National Editorial 
Association in San Francisco; and in a 
communication to that paper, with the 
caption, "At the Golden Gate," the open- 
ing headline was in these words : "Soften- 
ing Influence of the Suffrage on Western 
Women.". Col. Hemphill writes as "fol- 
lows: 

The wives of the . delegates from Wvo- 1 
mmg, who have had the right to vote for I 



twenty-five vears, have been the subject 
of considerable interest to ladies from the 
East, who have never had and who never 
expect to have that privilege. The natural 
inference in their minds had been that 
their sisters from Wyoming would show 
some outward sign of this inward grace; 
but, much to their surprise, they have 
found that taking an intelligent interest 
in politics, and going occasionally to the 
polls to express their opinions by casting 
a vote for what they thought right, did 
not necessarily make a woman less modest 
and womanly. 

Not long since, quite a circle of friends 
were at my house. One of the gentle- 
men said: "Oh, Mrs. Young, did you 
know that the Methodists had expunged 
the word 'obey' from their marriage 
service?" Rev. John L. Morrison, a Bap- 
tist minister who was present, one of the 
broadest-minded men I have ever known, 
and a Christian so consistent that even 
the worst people testify to his goodness, 
laughingly spoke up in answer: "I have 
married many hundreds of couples, and I 
have never used the word 'obey' in a single 
instance." The Baptists have no fixed 
form of marriage ceremony. Each min- 
ister in that denomination can use such 
words as his mind and conscience dictate. 
I am glad to add that Eev. Mr. Morrison 
is a staunch advocate for woman's rights, 
and belongs to our "Equal Eights Associ- 
ation of South Carolina." . 

I had a letter from one of my sisters the 
other day, in which the following expres- 
sions occur : 

I feel pretty confident that I am soundly 
converted on woman suffrage. I have 
studied the subject over a year. You re- 
member how much I was opposed at first, 
and now I lend woman suffrage papers to 
my friends, and never lose an opportunity 
of" saying something in favor of it. My 
pastor's wife says such a change has come 
over his views that she believes he will 
soon be advocating woman suffrage in the 
press and pulpit ; yet when she gave him 
Mrs. Wallace's address, "A Whole Human- 
ity," to read, a year ago, he was so vio- 
lently opposed to anything of the sort 
that he could scarcely cool down suffi- 
ciently to read it. 

As for the dear women of my State, I 
love them so, and believe in "them so, that 
I desire the ballot for their defence and 
help, and think they deserve it now. — 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young in Woman's Jour- 
nal. 



WOMEN VOTING IN KENTUCKY. 

On May 12, 1892, the City Council of 
Ludlow, Kenton County, Ky., ordered a 
special election to be held to ascertain the 
wishes of the resident freeholders as to 
the propriety of issuing bonds to an 
amount not exceeding $25,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to lay w ; ater mains, and 
to obtain a supply of water from the city 
of Covington, Ky. ; all owners of lease- 
hold estates with privilege of purchase at 
a fixed price to be permitted to vote, as 
well as other freeholders, and no distinc- 
tion to be made in regard to sex. The 
mayor accordingly, issued his proclama- 
tion, and the election was held June 4, 
1892. One hundred and twenty-five votes 
were cast in favor of the issue of the 
bonds, and forty-nine votes against it 
Of these votes forty-two were cast by 
women, twenty-six in favor of the issue 



and sixteen against it. Miss May F. 
Harwood, a teacher in the schools of Ofo. 
cinnati, was the first woman to vote at 
this election, and the first woman to cast 
a ballot (except for school officers) b 

Kentucky. 

*♦»» — 

■ STREAMS THAT EEAPPEAR. ':„ 

George William Curtis, in the Easy 
Chair of Harper's Magazine, says : 

The fabled stream that sank from sight 
and emerged far away, still flowing, is an 
image of the course of all progress. The 
argument which establishes the reason 
and the benefit of reform does cot there- 
fore at once establish it, still less complete 
it. There are obstructions, delays, dis- 
appearances ; but still the stream flows 
seen or unseen, still it swells, and, reap^ 
pearing far beyond where it vanished, 
moves brimming to the sea. 

The Lady Mavourneen, who, coming 
to us straight from Paris, found here a 
courteous regard for women which she 
said that after a life's residence she had 
not found in France, was only jost to 
Americans. Nowhere is there such ia? 
stinctive and universal consideration for 
the gentler sex, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional spectacle of the woman standing in 
the elevated railroad car, and the necessity 
under which the elderly wit found him- 
self in the omnibus, when, seeing a 
young woman standing, he said to his son 
sitting in his lap, "My son, why don't 
you get up and give the lady your seatr 

Despite such gayety in the omnibus, 
and such devout reading of the news- 
papers in the elevated cars that the de- 
votees cannot see women .standing, even 
those women, if they are travelled, would 
agree that, upon the whole, in no civilized 
country have they encountered more defer- 
ence to the sex as such than in America. 
Yet the courtesy is that of a clever as 
well as polite people. If the comely maid , 
in the omnibus had suddenly and sweetly 
asked the elderly wit whether he was a 
true American, and believed that taxa- 
tion and representation should go together, 
he would have promptly replied, "Yes, 
ma'am/' But if she had then whipped 
out her logical rapier and thrust at him 
the question, "Are you, then, in favor of 
giving me a vote?" his cleverness and his 
courtesy would have blended in his reply, 
"Madam, when women demand it, they 
will have it." It is the universal reply of 
the ingenious patriot who is aware that the 
argument is against him, but who is still 
unconvinced. The stream of logic sinis 
in the sands of his scepticism, but it will 
reappear still further on, flowing with a 
fuller current toward its goal. 

If the omnibus were a convenient 
ground for such bouts of argument, the 
maid has plenty of other keen rapiers in 
reserve with which she would pierce his 
courteous incredulity. One of the sharp- 
est would be the "rejoinder of inquiry 
w T hether it was the general custom of 
Legislatures to wait until everybody in- 
terested in a reform asked for it before 
granting it. Having inserted the point 
of the weapon^ she would turn it around, 
to the great inconvenience of the elderly 
wit,by further asking specifically; whether 
imprisonment for debt was abolished be- 
cause poor debtors as a body requested it, 
or because it was deemed best in the gen- 
eral interest that it should be abolished, 
or whether hanging for stealing a leg of 
mutton was renounced because the hap- 
less thieves demanded it, or because Bom- 
illy showed that humanity and the wel- 
fare .of society and of- respect for, Uw 
required it. "' ' 

The comely maid, once aroused, would 
not spare him, and, while declining to 
occupy his son's seat, she would challenge 
him to say whether. the slave trade was 
stopped and the West Indian slaves eroan- , 
cipated by England because the slaves 
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petitioned, or because Parliament thought 
such reforms desirable for the interests 
of England. That inquiry, doubtless, 
she would have pushed more closely 
home, and there would have been no 
escape for the nimble wit except in some 
happy and elusive epigram. Nothing 
would have followed. He would have 
lifted his hat courteously as the lady 
smiled and left the omnibus. The stream 
of logic would have disappeared. But its 
volume would have been stronger, and 
when it reappeared, it would have been 
flowing nearer its goal. 

The comely maid recently smiled, prob- 
ably as if she saw the reappearance, when 
she learned that venerable Tale, even 
before venerable Harvard, had opened her 
post-graduate courses upon absolutely the" 
same conditions to womeu as_ to men. 
This is not co-education ; far from it ; it is 
as far as eleven o'clock from twelve. Still 
less is it co-suffrage. No, indeed; i£ is 
as different as the blossom of May from 
the fruit of September. It means no more 
than that the good sense of Yale, per- 
ceiving that there is a goodly company of 
women actually devoted to higher studies, 
and not perceiving anything unwomanly 
or undesirable in larger knowledge and 
stricter intellectual training, invites Hypa- 
tia and Mrs. Somerville and Maria Mitch- 
ell to avail themselves of her opportuni- 
ties and resources to prosecute their 
studies, and recognizes that in a modern 
world of larger and juster views, which 
permits women to use every industrial 
faculty to the utmost, and to own prop- 
erty and dispose of it, it is useless longer 
to insist with chivalry that woman is a 
goddess "too bright and good," or with 
the Orient that she is a slave in this world 
and a houri in the nest. 
- As for the logic of such an invitation, 
Yale is doubtless indifferent. She invites 
women to study not with her under- 
graduates, but with her post-graduates. 
Probably she reeoils with instinctive con- 
servatism from the vision of a possible 
Hypatia seated among her faculty in a 
professorial chair. That might do in 
Alexandria in the fifth century. But in 
New Haven in the nineteenth, or even the 
twentieth—? She recoils still further 
from the prospect of co-voting. Elizabeth 
Tudor was a creditable head of a kingdom 
and a fellow-counsellor of State with 
Burleigh and TTalsingham. But does it 
follow that a Connecticut woman pos- 
sessed of great estates should have a 
voice in the disposition of her property? 
Probably Tale would agree that, when all 
such amply endowed women unite in 
asking for such a voice, it might be worth 
while to consider. Meanwhile she opens 
the hospitable doors of her post-graduate 
intellectual treasury, and every woman 
who will may enter and share the riches. 

Oliver asked for more, but not until he 
had consumed his portion. The comely 
maid of the omnibus smiles as she sees 
those treasurv doors hospitably opening. 
She seems perhaps to see the stream of 
logic at once vanishing and reappearing. 
H a woman may mingle wisely with post- 
graduates, whv not with under— but no. 
Something, she would say with womanly 
good sense, may be left to time and the 
inevitable- sequence of events. Shall all 
be done at once, and the sound seed be 
spurned because it must be planted and 
.grow and ripen before there is a harvest? 
In this Columbian year, shall we think 
that nothing was gained when Columbus 
reached San Salvador, as we used to be 
taught, or Watling Island, or Grand Turk, 
or Samana, among which bewildered 
knowledge now doubtfully gropes— be- 
cause he had not reached the continent, 
:and because he believed it to be the old 
.and not a new India? ■ ■ . ' 

That comely damsel, with her .face 
toward the morning, says quietly, with 
Durandarte, ''Patience, and shuffle the 
-cards." One glance at the woman in the 
Athens of Pericles and at woman, in the 



New Haven of President Dwight answers 
the question which the nimble elderly wit 
eluded. 



MES. STANTON ON OLD AGE. 

At the recent reunion of the alumnae of 
the Emma "Willard Seminary, at Troy, 
N. T., Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
among the speakers. She was the oldest 
graduate present, and the only surviving 
member of the class of 1832. Although 
she will be 77 nest November, Mrs. Stan- 
ton read her manuscript without glasses. 
She gave various interesting reminis- 
cences, and said : 

"It is just sixty years since the class of 
'32, to which I belong, celebrated a com- 
mencement in this same room. 

"I see around me none of the familiar 
faces that greeted my coming or said fare- 
well in parting. I suppose it is much 
the same with many of you ; the familiar 
faces are all gone, gone to the land of 
shadows, and I hope of sunshine, too, 
where we in turn shall soon follow. 

"Of all the voices to which these walls 
have echoed for over half a century, how 
few remain to tell the story of the early 
days, and when we part, how few of us 
will ever meet again ! But I know we 
shall carry with us some new inspiration 
for the work that still remains for us 
to do. 

"Though many of us are old in 
years, we may still be young in heart. 
Women trained to concentrate all their 
thoughts on family life are apt to think,, 
when their children are grown up, their 
loved ones gone, and servants trained to 
keep the domestic machinery in motion, 
that their work in life is done; no one 
needs now their thought and care ; quite 
forgetting that the hey-day of woman's 
life is on the shady side of fifty, when 
the vital forces heretofore expended in 
other ways are garnered in the brain, 
when their thoughts and sentiments flow 
out in broader channels, and when, 
from the depths ofpoverty and suffering, 
the wail of humanity grows as pathetic to 
their ears as once was the cry of their own 
children. 

"Or, perhaps, the pressing cares of 
family life ended, the woman may awake 
to some slumbering genius in herself for 
art, science or literature, with which to 
gild the sunset of her life. Longfellow's 
beautiful poem, 'Morituri Salutamus,' 
written for a similar occasion to this, is 
full of hope and promise for all of us. 
He says : 

Something remains for us to do and dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (Edipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than four-score 

years. 
And Theophrastus at four score and ten 
Had but begun his Characters of Men. 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixty wrote the Canterbury Tales ; - 

Goethe "at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past.. 
These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far the Gulf Stream of our youth may flow 
Into the Arctic regions of our lives," 
Where little else than life itself survives. 
For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth itself, though in another dress. 
And, as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day ! 



Miss Jessamy Haute, Bret Harte's 
young daughter, will make her literary 
debut in the July Ladies' Home Journal 
with an entertaining description of "Camp 
Life in the Adirondacks," which shows 
inherited literary tendencies not unlike 
those in Bret Harte's earlier work. Miss 
Harte is a girl still in her teens, and has 
artistic as well as literary proclivities. 

The Kirk prize of $100 for excellence 
in oratory has been awarded to Miss [Nettie 
J. Hunt, and the Bragdon prize of $100 
for general excellence in scholarship to 
Miss Cora N. Bawlins, at the North- 
western University, Evanston, 111. The 
Kirk oratorical contest is the event of 
commencement week, and the prize of 
$100 is the gift of Mrs. J. S. Kirk. Miss 
Hunt won against four contestants, one 
young woman and three young men. 
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SOUTH CAEOLIHA NOTES. 



It has not been over six weeks since we 
yellow-ribboners of South. Carolina had 
our feelings hurt by a speech made by 
Hon. Samuel Dibble at the laying of the 
corner stone of Converse College, when 
he came so near yet went so far from say- 
ing what we wanted him to say. For his 
Honorableness, after demonstrating the 
need for the extension of girls' college 
eurriculums to embrace a wider range of 
studies and a longer period of years, after 
calling us "Queens of Society" and "Sen- 
ates of the Hearth," let us down pitifully 
by the conclusion that all this culture and 
uplift was chiefly to make us better cooks ! 
But now the pioneer of equal rights 
lecturers to girls' colleges has come to 
the fore in the person of Hon. Charles A. 
Woods, of Marion, S. C, who expressed 
his views on this subject quite unequivo- 
cally at the commencement in Columbia 
last week. Mr. "Woods not only wants 
larger educational opportunities for 
women, but urges the State to make equal 
appropriations for its daughters as for its 
sons, and favors woman's entrance into 
the learned professions. What do you 
think of such sentiments as the following, 
addressed by a popular orator to an ap- 
plauding audience at our State Capitol the 
other day? He said: "The political en- 
franchisement of women is coming. The 
work of intellectual emancipation is going 
on even among our conservative people, 
but it progresses slowly." 

He gives an explanation of the often- 
complained-of opposition by women to 
woman suffrage, that we commend to our 
sisters who would hold us back. He 
says: "The great majority of women, 
being themselves dependent, resent any 
effort on the part of others to become in- 
dependent, unless driven to do so to earn 
their bread, and they must do this in the 
obscurest manner possible." 

"Another striking position he takes is 
worded thus: "Invention has narrowed 
woman's old sphere. She cannot now be 
allowed to spend her days sewing, cooking 
and scouring. It is too much cheaper to buy 
from the baker, the merchant, the carpet- 
maker. The wall must be pulled down 
and the field of endeavor enlarged, or she 
must be shut up to useless frivolity. As 
there is nothing great in man but mind, so 
there is nothing which so ennobles men 
and women alike as mental development. 
Culture, or the making her mind greater 
by exercising it on greater things, will 
not 'unsex' a woman, but make her influ- 
ence more potent and her life more impor- 
tant." 

Another sunrise ray I catch and trans- 
mit you from a letter of Col. John C. 
Hemphill, the eloquent editor of the 
Charleston News and Courier. He was 
South Carolina's representative in the 
recent meeting of the National Editorial 
Association in San Francisco ; and in a 
communication to that paper, with the 
caption, "At the Golden Gate," the open- 
ing headline was in these words : "Soften- 
ing Influence of the Suffrage on Western 
Women."- Col. Hemphill writes as fol- 
lows: 

The wives of the . delegates from Wyo- 
ming, who have had the right to vote for 



twenty-five years, have been the subject 
otcon^derable interest to ladies from .the 
East, who have never had and who never 
expect to have that privilege. The natural 
inference in their minds had been that 
their sisters from Wyoming would show 
some outward sign of this inward grace, 
but, much to their surprise, they na\e 
found that taking an intelligent interest 
in politics, and going occasionally to tne 
polls to express their opinions bv casting 
a vote for what they thought right, did 
not necessarily make a woman less modest 
and womanly. 

Not long since, quite a circle of friends 
were at mv house. One of the gentle- 
men said: ""Oh, Mrs. Young, did you 
know that the Methodists had expunged 
the word 'obey' from their marriage 
service?" Rev. John L. Morrison, a Bap- 
tist minister who was present, one of the 
broadest-minded men I have ever known, 
and a Christian so consistent that even 
the worst people testify to his goodness, 
laughingly spoke up in answer: "I have 
married many hundreds of couples, and I 
have never used the word 'obey' in a single 
instance." The Baptists have no fixed 
form of marriage ceremony. Each min- 
ister in that denomination can use such 
words as his mind and conscience dictate. 
I am glad to add that Rev. Mr. Morrison 
is a staunch advocate for woman's rights, 
and belongs to our "Equal Rights Associ- 
ation of South Carolina." - 

I had a letter from one of my sisters the 
other day, in which the following expres- 
sions occur : 



and sixteen against it. Miss May F. 
Harwood, a teacher in the schools of Cin- 
cinnati, was the first woman to vote at 
this election, and the first woman to casF 
a ballot (except for school officers) in 
Kentucky. _, 



I feel pretty confident that I am soundly 
converted on woman suffrage. I have 
studied the subject over a year. You re- 
member how much I was opposed at first, 
and now I lend woman suffrage papers to 
my friends, and never lose an opportunity 
of* saying something in favor of it. My 
pastor's wife says such a change has come 
over his views that she believes he will 
soon be advocating woman suffrage in the 
press and pulpit ; yet when she gave him 
Mrs. Wallace's address, "A Whole Human- 
ity," to read, a year ago, he was so vio- 
lently opposed to anything of the sort 
that he could scarcely cool down suffi- 
ciently to read it. 

As for the dear women of my State, I 
love them so, and believe in them so, that 
I desire the ballot for their defence and 
help, and think they deserve it now. — 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young in Woman's Jour- 
nal. 



WOMEN VOTING IN KENTUCKY. 

On May 12, 1S92, the City Council of 
Ludlow, Kenton County, Ky., ordered a 
special election to be held to ascertain the 
wishes of the resident freeholders as to 
the propriety of issuing bonds to an 
amount not exceeding $25,000, the pro- 
ceeds to be used to lay water -mains, and 
to obtain a supply of water from the city 
of Covington, Ky.; all owners of lease- 
hold estates with privilege of purchase at 
a fixed price to be permitted to vote, as 
well as other freeholders, and no distinc- 
tion to be made in regard to sex. The 
mayor accordingly issued, his proclama- 
tion, and the election was held June 4, 
1892. One hundred and twenty-five votes 
were cast in favor of the issue of the 
bonds, and forty-nine, votes against it. 
Of these votes forty-two were cast by 
women, twenty-six in favor of the issue 



- STBEAMS THAT BEAPPEAB. ' !■ .„ ' 

George William Curtis, in the Easy 
Chair of Harper's Magazine, says : 

The fabled stream that sank from sight, 
and emerged far away, still flowing, is an 
image of the course of all progress. The 
argument which establishes the reason 
and the benefit of reform does not there- 
fore at once establish it, still less complete 
it. There are obstructions, delays, dis- 
appearances ; but still the stream flows, 
seen or unseen, still it swells, and, reap- 
pearing far beyond where it vanished, 
moves brimming to the sea. 

The Lady Mavourneen, who, coming 
to us straight from Paris, found here a 
courteous regard for women which she 
said that after a life's residence she had 
not found in France, was only jiist to 
Americans. Nowhere is there such in- 
stinctive and universal consideration for 
the gentler sex, notwithstanding the occa- 
sional spectacle of the woman standing in 
the elevated railroad car, and the necessity 
under which the elderly wit found him- 
self in the omnibus, when, seeing a 
young woman standing, he said to his son 
sitting in his lap, "My son, why don't 
you get up and give the lady your seat?"' 
Despite such gayety in the omnibus, 
and such devout reading of the news- 
papers in the elevated cars that the de-_ 
votees cannot see women standing, even 
those women, if they are travelled, would 
agree that, upon the whole, in no civilized 
country have they encountered more defer- 
ence to the sex as such than in America. 
Yet the courtesy is that of a clever as 
well as polite people. If the comely maid ... 
in the omnibus had suddenly and sweetly 
asked the elderly wit whether he was a 
true American, and believed that taxa- 
tion and representation should go together, 
he would have promptly replied, "Yes, 
ma'am." But if she had then whipped 
out her logical rapier and thrust at him 
the question, "Are you, then, in favor of 
giving me a rote?" his cleverness and his 
courtesy would have blended in his reply, 
"Madam, when women demand it, they 
will have it." It is the universal reply of 
the ingenious patriot who is aware that the 
argument is against him, but who is still 
unconvinced. The stream of logic sinks 
in the sands of his scepticism, but it will 
reappear still further on, flowing with a 
fuller current toward its goal. 

If the omnibus were a convenient 
ground for such bouts of argument, the 
maid has plenty of other keen rapiers m 
reserve with which she would pierce his 
courteous incredulity. One of the sharp- 
est would be the "reioinder of inquiry 
whether it was the general custom of 
Legislatures to wait until everybody in- 
terested in a reform asked for it before 
granting it. Having inserted the point 
of the weapon, she would turn it around, 
to the great inconvenience of the elderly 
wit,by further asking specifically; whether 
imprisonment for debt was abolished he- 
cause poor debtors as a body requested it. 
or because it was deemed best in the gen- 
eral interest that it should be abolished, 
or whether hanging for stealing a leg of 
mutton was renounced because the hap- 
less thieves demanded it, or because Bom- 
illy showed that humanity and the wel- 
fare of society and of respect for, law 
required it. u 

The comely maid, once aroused, would 
not spare him, and, while declining to 
occupy his son's seat, she would challenge, 
him to say whether the slave trade was, 
stopped and the West Indian slaves whan- 1 
cipated by England because the slaves 
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petitioned, or because Parliament thought 
such reforms desirable for the interests 
of England.. That inquiry, doubtless, 
she would have pushed more closely 
home, and there would have been nb 
escape for the nimble wit except in some 
happy and elusive epigram. Nothing 
would have followed. He would have 
lifted his hat courteously as the lady 
smiled and left the omnibus. The stream 
of logic would have disappeared. But its 
volume would have been stronger, and 
when it reappeared, it would have been 
flowing nearer its goal. 

The comely maid recently smiled, prob- 
ably as if she saw the reappearance, when 
she learned that venerable Yale, even 
before venerable Harvard, had opened her 
post-graduate courses upon absolutely the" 
same conditions to women as to men. 
This is not co-education * far from it ; it is 
as far as eleven o'clock from twelve. Still 
less is it co-suffrage. No, indeed; if "is 
as different as the blossom of May from 
the fruit of September. It means no more 
than that the good sense of Yale, per- 
ceiving that there is a goodly company of 
women actually devoted to higher studies, 
and not perceiving anything unwomanly 
or undesirable in larger knowledge and 
stricter intellectual training, invites Hypa- 
tia and Mrs. Somerville and Maria Mitch- 
ell to avail themselves of her opportuni- 
ties and resources to prosecute their 
studies, and recognizes that in a modern 
world of larger and juster views, which 
permits women to use every industrial 
faculty to the utmost, and to own prop- 
erty and dispose of it, it is useless longer 
to insist with chivalry that woman is a 
goddess "too bright and good," or with 
the Orient that she is a slave in this world 
and a houri in the nest. 
- As for the logic of such an invitation, 
Yale is doubtless indifferent. She invites 
women to study not with . her under- -. 
graduates, but with her post-graduates. 
Probably she recoils with instinctive con- 
servatism from the vision of a possible 
Hypatia seated among her faculty in a 
professorial chair. That might do in 
Alexandria in the fifth century. But in' 
New Haven in the nineteenth, or even the 
twentieth — ? She recoils still further 
from the prospect of co-voting. Elizabeth 
Tudor was a creditable head of a kingdom 
and a fellow-counsellor of State with 
Burleigh and Walsingham. But does it 
follow that a Connecticut woman pos- 
sessed of great estates should have a 
voice in the disposition of her property? 
Probably Yale would agree that, when all 
such amply endowed women unite in 
asking for such a voice, it might be worth 
while to consider. Meanwhile she opens 
the hospitable doors of her post-graduate 
intellectual treasury, and every woman 
who will may enter and share the riches. 

Oliver asked for more, but not until he 
had consumed his portion. The comely 
maid of the omnibus smiles as she sees 
those treasury doors hospitably opening. 
She seems perhaps to see the stream of 
logic at once vanishing and reappearing. 
If a woman may mingle wisely with post- 
graduates, why not with under— but no. 
Something, she would say with womanly 
good sense, may be left to time and the 
inevitable- sequence of events. Shall all 
be done at once, and the sound seed be 
spurned because it must be planted and 
£row and ripen before there is a harvest? 
In this . Columbian year, shall we think 
that nothing was gained when Columbus 
reached San Salvador, as we used to be 
taught, or Watting Island, or Grand Turk, 
or Samana, among . which bewildered 
^knowledge now doubtfully gropes— be- 
cause he had not reached the continent, 
:and because he believed it to be the old 
and not a new India? 

That comely damsel, with her face 
toward the morning, says quietly, with 
Durandarte, '"Patience, , and shuffle the 
•cards." One glance at the woman in the 
Athens of Pericles and at woman, in the 



New Haven of President Dwight answers 
the question which the nimble elderly wit 
eluded. 



MRS. STANTON ON OLD AGE. 

At the recent reunion of the alumnse of 
the Emma Willard Seminary, at Troy, 
N. Y., Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton was 
among the speakers. She was the oldest 
graduate present, and the only surviving 
member of the class of 1832. Although 
she will be 77 nest November, Mrs. Stan- 
ton read her manuscript without glasses. 
She gave various interesting reminis- 
cences, and said : 

"It is just sixty years since the class of 
'32, to which I belong, celebrated a com- 
mencement in this same room. 

"I see around me none of the familiar 
faces that greeted my coming or said fare- 
well in parting. I suppose it is much 
the same with many of you ; the familiar 
faces are all gone, gone to the land of 
shadows, and I hope of sunshine, too, 
where we in turn shall soon follow. 

"Of all the voices to which these walls 
have echoed for over half a century, how 
few remain to tell the story of the early 
days, and when we part, how few of us 
will ever meet again ! But I know we 
shall carry with us some new inspiration 
for the work that still remains for us 
to do. 

"Though many of us are old in 
years, we may still be young in heart. 
Women trained to concentrate all their 
thoughts on family life are apt to think,, 
when their children are grown up, their 
loved ones gone, and servants trained to 
keep the domestic machinery in motion, 
that their work in life is done; no one 
needs now their thought and care ; quite 
forgetting that the hey-day of woman's 
life is on the shady side of fifty, when 
the vital forces heretofore expended in 
other ways are garnered in the brain, 
when their thoughts and sentiments flow 
out in broader channels, and when, 
from the depths ofpoverty and suffering, 
the wail of humanity grows as pathetic to 
their ears as once was the cry of their own 
children. 

"Or, perhaps, the pressing cares of 
family life ended, the woman may awake 
to some slumbering genius in herself for 
art, science or literature, with which to 
gild the sunset of her life. Longfellow's 
beautiful poem, 'Morituri Salutamus,' 
written for a similar occasion to this, is 
full of hope and promise for all of us. 
He says : 

Something remains for us to do and dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may bear. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty; Sophocles 
Wrote his grand (Edipus, and Simonides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his compeers, 
When each had numbered more than four-score 

years. 
And Theophrastus at four score and ten 
Had but begun his Characters of Men. 
Chaucer, at Woodstock with the nightingales, 
At sixtv wrote the Canterbury Tales ; ■ 

Goethe *at Weimar, toiling to the last, 
Completed Faust when eighty years were past.. 
These are indeed exceptions ; but they show 
How far the Gulf Stream of our youth may flow 
Into the Arctic regions of our lives/ 
Where little else than life itself survives. 
For age is opportunity no less 
Thau youth itself, though in another dress. 
And, as the evening twilight fades away, 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day ! 



Miss Jessamt Harte, Bret Harte's 
young daughter, will make her literary 
debut in the July Ladies' Home Journal 
with an entertaining description of "Camp 
Life in the Adirondaeks," which shows 
inherited literary tendencies not unlike 
those in Bret Harte's earlier work. Miss 
Harte is a girl still in her teens, and has 
artistic as well as literary proclivities. 

The Kirk prize of $100 for excellence 
in oratory has been awarded to Miss Kettie 
J. Hunt, and the Bragdon prize of #100 
for general excellence in scholarship to 
Miss Cora K. Bawlins, at the North- 
western University, Evanston, 111. The 
Kirk oratorical contest is the event of 
commencement week, and the prize of 
§100 is the gift of Mrs. J. S. Kirk. Miss 
Hunt won against four contestants, one 
young woman and three young men. 
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The constitution of Louisiana permits 
women to hold any office connected with 
public education. This was the work of 
Col. F. L. Claiborne, and a resolution is 
now before the Legislature making the 
constitutional ordinance practical. We 
hope to see the permit for women to hold 
office in the bureau of education made 
effective.— Point Coupee Democrat. 

The Sargent prize of $100, offered at 
Harvard for the best metrical translation 
of an ode of Horace, has been awarded to 
Miss Margaret Foster Herrick, of the 
Harvard Annex. Two years ago this 
prize was won by Miss Helen Leah Read, 
over about forty Harvard masculine com- 
petitors. Miss Herrick is the daughter of 
Rev. Dr. Herrick of the Mt. Vernon St. 
Church. 

Mrs. Dr. W. H. Felton, of Georgia, 
accepted an invitation to address the grad- 
uating class of the Douglasville College, 
Georgia, recently. She made an appeal f 01 
the higher education of women, with refer- 
ence to preparation for practical voca- 
tions. The Savannah Iveics says : "Never 
before in the history of Georgia was a 
woman the chosen orator of a commence- 
ment occasion." 

To show the fine qualitj- of silk pro- 
duced in the State and the skill attained 
there in the silk industry, the women of 
the Southern California Silk Association 
will make an artistic banner especially 
for exhibition at the World's Fair. The 
banner will be home-made in every re- 
spect, and also hand-made, even to manu- 
facturing the fabric. It will show de- 
signs of California flowers, fruit and scen- 
ery, and its artistic design and finish, it is 
believed, will attract much attention. 
Many expect that silk culture is destined 
to become one of the leading industries of 
Southern California. 

The National Democratic Convention, 
in its platform, is non-committal on the 
question of suffrage- Section 1 "reaffirms 
allegiance to the principles of the party 
as formulated by Jefferson," and "sol- 
emnly declares the need of a return to 
those fundamental principles of a free 
government based on home rule and indi- 
vidual liberty." Section 2 affirms that 
"the policy of federal control of elections 
is fraught with the gravest dangers, 
scarcely less momentous than would re- 
sult from a revolution practically estab- 
lishing monarchy on the ruins of the 
republic." 

The graduating class at Buchtel College, 
Akron, O., consists this year of an equal 
number of young men and young women. 
Two prizes were offered in the Law Class 
for the best essays on '"'Equitable Rem- 
edies : their growth and place in our 
Jurisprudence," and both were taken 
by the young women. The first prize was 
won by Miss Josephine E. Chaney, of 
Canal Winchester ; the second was divided 
between Misses Edith and Agnes Claypple, 
the daughters of Mrs. Katherine B. Clay- 
pole, recording, secretary of the Ohio 
Woman Suffrage Association. An eminent 
Akron judge said that these prize essays 
would be creditable in the printed records 
of the Sugreuie Uoyirpr, '■."_ _.~' 



MASS MEETING AT MINNEAPOLIS. 
During the Republican Convention, a 
mass meeting in the interests of woman 
suffrage was held at the Hennepin Avenue 
Methodist Church, Minneapolis, with an 
audience that more than filled the audi- 
torium, making it necessary to hold an 
overflow meeting at the Library Building. 
The speakers were all prominent people, 
thoroughly in sympathy with the move- 
ment. Rev. F. O. Holman, pastor of the 
church, presided. Rev. S. W. Sample, 
of All Souls' Church, opened the 
meeting with prayer. Addresses were 
made by Mrs. Therese A. Jenkins and 
Mrs. Cora G. Carleton, of Wyoming, 
Frederick Douglass, Hon. S. \V. Downey, 
of Wyoming, Miss Susan B. Anthony and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. All the speakers 
from Wyoming gave strong testimony to 
the good results of woman suffrage in 
that State. Mrs. Cora G. Carleton, in a 
private letter, says, describing the speech 
of ex-Senator Downey on this occasion : 

He said with all his strength that, "if 
there should ever be any attempt to take 
the ballot from the women of Wyoming, 
her men would rise to protect them, and 
would go out of the Union with them." 
Twenty-three years of the practical work- 
ing of woman suffrage have brought such 
testimony to aid you. 



suffrage is not necessarily the legal right 
of all citizen?. Whether suffrage ought 
to be the legal right of all citizens of mature 
age and sound mind, is another question. 
Many suffragists believe that it ought to 
be. Many others think that the Wyoming 
rule of excluding illiterates is a good one, 
and would be glad to see the same rule 
adopted in other States. The one point 
upon which all suffragists are agreed, b 
that, wherever the line is drawn, it should 
not be drawn at sex. — Alice Stone Blaciy 
well, in Woman's Journal. 



CITIZENSHIP AND STJFFKAGE. 

A correspondent writes to the Woman's 
Journal : 

In your issue of June 18 you say : "The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that the right to vote is not one 
of the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zenship; but it has always held that 
women are citizens." Are you quite 
sure that the U. S. Supreme Court has 
decided that suffrage is not a privilege 
inherent in citizenship? And, if so, was 
it not an iniquitous decision, directed 
solely against women, and ought we not 
to try to get it reversed? Please explain 
this more fully. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has certainly 
so decided. "All persons born or natu- 
ralized in the United States are citizens 
thereof, and of the State in which they 
reside" ; but all citizens are not necessa- 
rily voters. The rule, however, does 
not apply to women only. Many men 
who are citizens have been and still are 
excluded from suffrage. In the early days 
of our government, in some of the Xew 
England States, only church - members 
were allowed to vote. Tet men who did 
not belong to the church were none the 
less citizens. Inmost of the States, suffrage 
was limited to property-holders. Yet the 
poor were citizens as well as the rich. 
In Connecticut, suffrage is still limited, 
nominally, to men of good moral charac- 
ter. But men of bad moral character are 
citizens. In Massachusetts, until this 
year, men who did not pay a poll tax 
could not vote. Yet such men were citi- 
zens. Wyoming has adopted a constitu- 
tion by which neither men nor women are 
to be allowed to vote unless they can read 
and write. Yet persons who cannot read 
and write are citizens. In fact, idiots, 
lunatics, criminals, and even babies in 
arms, are citizens, provided they were 
born in the United States. ." 

The principle is well established that 



JITNE STUDY FOE KANSAS AUXILIABIES, 
THE BIBLE FOR WOMEN. 

1. Music — "Blest be the Tie that Binds."' 

2. Quotations at Roll-call — Scriptural 
passages pertaining to women. 

3. Ten-minute paper upon "The Women 
of the Old Testament." 

4. Discussion of the paper. 

5. A ten-minute paper on "Christ's At- 
titude toward Women." 

6. Discussion of the paper. 

7. Ten-minute paper on "St. Paul's In- 
structions to Women, and Do they Reflect 
upon the Twentieth Century Woman?" 

8. Discussion of the paper. 
Laura M. Johns, *) 
Elizabeth F. Hopkins, \ Com. 
May Belleville-Brown, ) 



Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, of the Boston 
school board, has presented the Henry L. 
Pierce school with a fine bust of Columbus, 

Mr?. J. W. Stofer, of Mount Joy, Pa., 
began her newspaper experience by assist- 
ing her husband to edit the Middletown 
Journal. After his death she bought the 
Star and News, and has been successful 
with it. She was the first woman in the 
State to own and edit her own paper. 

Miss Mary Graham, a graduate of TTes- . 
leyan, and Miss Mary A. Scott, a gradu- 
ate of Yassar, are the first women to 
receive fellowships at Yale. Miss Gra- 
ham stood second in her class, and took 
first honors in political science. She na3 
been teaching at Mount Hoiyoke College. 
Miss Scott is a Vassar M. A. She has 
studied at Johns Hopkins, and was an 
honor student at Cambridge University, 
England. She intends to study for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. They 
will begin work at Yale in the fall. 

Miss Elizabeth Boyce is the onlyyoung 
woman who takes this year, under the 
new co-educational arrangement, the Col- 
umbia College degree of bachelor of arts. 
She has not taken the Barnard College 
course, but the regular Columbia degree, 
and on the commencement programme 
her name was published in the list of 
graduates in ordinary alphabetical order. 
Miss Boyce took the full curriculum of 
studies required in Latin, Greek and' 
mathematics, with - elective courses in' 
modern languages and political science, ' 
and for all these she prepared not only 
without the assistance of the college lec- 
tures, but without the aid of any private; 
tutor. Her work was done entirely alone, 
and. in addition to teaching, upon which : 
profession . she had already.," entered^ 
though yef in her,leens. . ; ;. w-'- 
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WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 



A few days ago, in Philadelphia, George 
Carpenter entered the house of John E. 
Searles, Jr. j the millionaire sugar refiner, 
for the purpose of robbery, and fired two 
pistol shots at Mr. Searles, neither of 
which took effect. A week later, Car- 
penter had been tried and convicted of 
the crime of assault in the first degree, 
and Judge Moore sentenced him to 
twenty years in the State Prison. 

In Boston, a man saturated the clothes 
of his wife with kerosene and set fire to 
her. Two months afterward, he was tried 
and given fifteen months in the State 
prison. 

In Fort Scott, Kan., on June 9, W. H. 
Young, who beat his wife with an iron 
poker so badly that the physicians attend- 
ing her say she will surely die, was re- 
leased from the county jail on a bond of 
$3,000. 
In one of these cases, the wrong was 



State, having begun her work |in May? 
1834, and continued it without! a break 
until last Christmas, when her health 
failed. She always taught in the primary 
school, declining promotion. She has 
taught about 4,000 children, including 
some whose parents and grandparents 
had been her pupils. Her sister, Miss 
Carrie It. Clements, has taught for thirty 
years, and is still in active service, and 
there are other teachers in "Worcester with 
records nearly as long. Yet President 
Eliot of Harvard will probably continue 
to say that much of the teaching in our 



public schools must necessarily be "inex- 
perienced, because done by women." 



THEY WILL NOT WEAR TRAINS. 

The Goodhue Co. (Minn.) W. C. T. TJ. 
lately passed the following sensible reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That inasmuch as the wearing of 
trained dresses is compulsory at the conrts of 
kings, it is a fashion that may well be set at 
naught by the women of a republic; and, since 
a style of dress which keeps a woman continu- 
ally clutching at her garments detracts from her 
dignity and moral influence, as well as from her 
freedom and comfort, and whereas by the wear- 
ing of trains our sisters are made weak, we will 
wear no trains "while the world stands." 



The Alumni of the Harvard Divinity 
School, at their annual meeting this week, 
passed by a large majority a resolution 
recommending the admission of women 
to the Divinity School. 

Mrs. Nancy S. Foster has given 
§50,000 to build a woman's hall in con- 
nection with Chicago University. Within 
a month $118,000 has been obtained for a 
dormitory for women students, contrib- 
uted chiefly by members of the Chicago 
Women's Club. 

The Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Western Michigan, in its convention at 
Niles, struck out the word "male," by a 
unanimous vote, from the constitutional 
provisions relating to rhe election of par- 
ish wardens and vestrymen. The ayes 
and nays were called on the adoption of 
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HOW TO MANAGE A WIFE. 



Bev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, pastor of 

tiie cnurcn ol the Strangers, New York 

City, has just won a $20 gold piece offered 

done to a man; in the others, it was done I as a p r i ze for the best essay on "How to 

to women. "What made the difference in Manage a Wife," and he says he will give 



the treatment of the criminals? 

Lucy Stone. 



A YOUWj LADY LAWYER. 



Miss EfBe Henderson was the only 
woman in this year's graduating class at 
the Wesleyan College of Law at Bloom- 
ington, 111. She was one of the com-) 
mencement speakers. Her subject was 
"The Star that rose in the West," and she 
made a strong plea for equal suffrage. 
The Bloomington Daily Bulletin says: 
"She received a perfect ovation from the 
class and the audience." Miss Hender- 
son has done excellently in the law 
school. The faculty offered to excuse 
her from the work of the moot court, as 
she was the only woman in the class, but 
she did not wish to have any favors 
shown her on account of her sex, and she 
did so well in the moot court as to gain 
nearly all of the twenty-five or thirty 
cases which came up during the years of 
her course. Miss Henderson is the second 
woman to graduate from the law school. 
She will practise in Bloomington. 



it to his wife to help him to continue to 
manage her. In his brief essay he said : 
"The first business of the husband is to 
manage himself so as to keep himself 
always his wife's respectful friend, al- 
ways her tender lover, always her equal 
partner." 



WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 



the amendment, and every member, both 
of the clerical and lay delegation, voted 
aye. 

The board of visitors to the Georgia 
State University, in their report just sub- 
mitted to the governor, recommend "the 
admission of women seeking higher educa- 
tion to the lectures and courses of study 
in the University." The Atlanta Journal 
says: 

This proposition, we are informed, was 
made by the unanimous concurrence of the 
board. It is in line with the spirit of 
progress that has imbued our State educa- 
tional sy.>?tj97» t>± lst-& years. 

The California Woman's Board is ar- 
ranging novelties for the World's Fair. 
The latest is a jelly palace, to be erected 
in one of the main buildings. It will be a 
quaint Gothic structure. Another feature 
of the California exhibit will be the 
archaeological and ethnological display. 
There will also be a State banquet under 
the direction of Lady Manager Mrs. Wait. 
It will be set in the State building, 
and will consist entirely of California 
products. 

Mrs. S. G. Humphreys was unani- 
mously elected one of the board of four 
directors, at the recent annual meeting of 
the officers of the Clear Creek and Shan- 
non's Run turnpike, Woodford County, 
Ky. She is believed to be the first lady 
elected to such an office in Kentucky. 



The Christian Union says it is not true, 
as the Mayor of Brooklyn alleges, that 
"in New York City women commissioners 
have left no mark whatever on our school 
policy and system." It says : 

They have exerted an influence all 
the more potent that it has been quiet Mrs. Humphreys was chiefly instrumental 



AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER. 



Miss Sarah W. Clements, who has just 
died at Worcester, Mass., had been a 
teacher in the public schools of that city 
for fifty-eight years. She was the oldest 
teacher in Worcester, and probably in the | Springfield. 



and unostentatious. There is, in fact, 
only one objection to the appointment of 
women on school boards, and that an ob- 
jection which those who feel it most keen- 
ly are least likely to state with frankness. 
It is that women will not use the office 
for party and political ends, and that 
their presence on the school board seri- 
ously interferes with those who are en- 
deavoring to use their influence in such a 
way. . . . Women are already serving on 
boards of education, not only in the far 
West, where they are fulfilling other civic 
f unctions,butin the interior, as in Chicago, 
where woman's influence has been widely 
and beneficially felt ; in the conservative 
city of Philadelphia, where women have 
exerted a most potent and healthful influ- 
ence; and in a number of the leading 
cities of New England, among them 
Boston, Providence, Worcester and 



in getting the road built, and is the larg- 
est stock-holder. She is the only woman 
who owns any shares, and ever since the 
road was completed she has been the only 
person living on the road who has been 
excluded from its management and re- 
quired to pay toll — a discrimination made 
entirely on account of her sex. At the 
recent meeting, grave objections were 
made to her becoming an officer of the 
road. It was an "innovation," and the 
county judge and the other officials spoke 
warningly of the "onerous duties" of the 
position; but finally these objections were 
over-ruled (Mrs. 'Humphreys' stock giv- 
ing her the right to cast the majority of 
the votes!), and she was unanimously 
elected. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



PATIENT MEKCY JONES. 

Let us venerate the bones 
' ' Of patient Mercy Jones, 

Who lies underneath these stones. 
This is her story, as once told, to me 
By him who still loved her, as all men might 

see — 
Darius, her husband, his age seventy years, 
A man of few words, but, for her, many tears. 

Darius and Mercy were born in Vermont. 
Both children were christened at baptismal font 
In the very same place, on the very same day — 
Not much acquainted just then, I dare say. 
The minister sprinkled the babies, and said, 
""Who knows but this couple some time may be 

wed, 
And I be the parson to join them together, 
For weal or for woe, through all sorts of 

weather ?" 

Well, they were married ; and happier folk 
Never put both their heads in the same loving 

yoke. 
They were poor, they worked hard, but nothing 

would try 
The patience of Mercy, or cloud her bright eye. 
She was clothed with content as a beautiful robe. 
She had griefs ; who has not, on this changeable 

globe ? 
But at such times she seemed like the sister of 

Job. 

She was patient with dogmas where light never 

dawns ; 
She was patient with people who trod on her 

lawns; 
She was patient with folks who said blue skies 

were gray, 
And dentists, and oxen that pulled the wrong 

way; 
She was patient with phrases no husband should 

utter ; 
She was patient with cream that declined to be 

butter ; 
She was patient with buyers with nothing to pay, 
She was patient with talkers with nothing to say ; 
She was patient with millers whose trade was to 

cozen, 
And grocers who counted out ten to the dozen. 
She was patient with burglars, and fault-finding 

churls, 
And tall, awkward lads who came courting her 

girls ; 
She was patient with crockery no art could 

mend, 
And chimneys that smoked every day the wrong 

end ; 
She was patient with reapers who never would 

sow, 
And long-winded callers who never would go. 
She was patient with relatives when, uninvited, 
They came, and devoured, then complained they 

were slighted ; 
She was patient with cows that got into the corn, 
And other dark deeds out of wantonness born; 
She was patient with lightning that burned up 

the hay; 
She was patient with poultry unwilling to lay ; 
She was patient with rogues who drank cider too 

Strong ; 

She was patient with sermons that lasted too 

long ; 
She was patient with boots that tracked up her 

clean floors ; 
She was patient with pedlers and other smooth 

bores ; 
She was patient with children who disobeyed 

rules, 
And, to crown all the rest, she was patient with 



But we know of something her smiles will abate. 

When she gets out of wood and for more is in- 
clined, 

Just send home the crookedest lot you can find. 

Let us pick it out ; let us go and choose it, 

And we'll bet you a farm, when she comes for to 
use it 

Her temper will crack like Nathan Dow's cornet, 

And she'll be as mad as an elderly hornet." 

Darius was piqued, and he said, with a vum, 
"I'll pay for the wood, if you'll send it hum, 
But depend on it, neighbors, no damage will 
come." 

Home came the gnarled roots, and a crookeder 

load 
Never entered the gate of a Christian abode. 
A ram's horn was straighter than any stick in it ; 
It seemed to be wiggling about every minute. 
To look at such fuel was really a sin, 
For the chance was strabismus would surely 

set in. 
Darius said nothing to Mercy about it ; 
It was crooked wood, even she could not doubt it ; 
But never a harsh word escaped her sweet lips, 
Any more than if all the old snags were smooth 

chips. 
She boiled with them, baked with them, washed 

with them, through 
The long winter months, and none ever knew 
But the wood was as straight as Mehitable Drew, 
Who was straight as a die, or a gun, or an arrow, 
And who made it her business all male hearts to 

harrow. 

When the pile was burned np, and they needed 

more wood, 
"Sure now," mused Darius, "I shall catch it 

good. 
She has kept her remarks all condensed for the 

spring, 
And my ears for the trick deserve well to sing. 
She never did scold, but now she will pout, 
And say with such wood she is nearly worn out." 
But Mercy, unruffled, was calm like the stream 
That reflects back unbroken the sun's perfect 

beam : 
In the face of her husband she actually smiled, 
As she made this request, with a temper nnriled : 



election to Parliament. DUke may w 
been a sinner, but he has been punLhe! 
and borne his bitter punishment Ukei 
man, and it ill becomes a woman, even so 




"We are wanting more fuel, I'm sorry to say ; 
I burn up a great deal too much every day, 
And I mean to use less than I have in the past ; 
But get if you can, dear, a load like the last. 
I never had wood that I liked half so well. 
Do see who has nice crooked fuel to sell I 
There's nothing that's better than wood full of 

knots, 
It fits in so well round the kettles and pots, 
And washing and cooking are really all play 
When the sticks nestle close in so charming a 

wa ^ ! " —Selected. 



AN ATTACK ON LADY SOMEESET. 



fools. 



The neighboring husbands all envied the lot 
Of Darius, and wickedly got up a plot 
To bring o'er his sunshine an unpleasant spot 
"You think your wife's temper is proof against 
fate, 



A press despatch of doubtful authenti- 
city lately asserted that Lady Henry Som- 
erset had announced her intention of 
speaking in public against the election of 
Sir Charles Dilke to Parliament ; that the 
opposing candidate declined her aid with 
indignation, declaring that he would 
"fight fair"; and that it was proposed to 
tar and feather Mr. Stead — by war 
doubtless, of -fighting fair," and of 
giving Mr. Stead and other offensively 
vigorous champions of morality a lesson 
in the gentlemanly methods by which a 
political campaign should be conducted 
The Boston Herald says : 

There is something most unwomanly in 
the action taken by Lady Henry SomeEJS 
regarding Sir Charles Bilked prXbfe 



more." Oh ! Lady Somerset, that bee fa 
your bonnet must be having a fine Mud of 
a jag. 

To say that Sir Charles Dilke "may 
have been" a sinner is hardly stating the 
case fairly. Sir Charles was convicted k 
the courts of adultery with a young mar- 
ried woman, with whose mother he had 
been criminally intimate many years 
before, and who, there was only too much 
reason to fear, was his own daughter. 
The case excited a good deal of horror 
and Sir Charles Dilke, in his behavior to 
court, did not seem to the public to con- 
duct himself particularly "like a man." 
He tried to throw all the blame upon the 
woman— a woman young enough to be 
his daughter, and believed by many per- 
sons to be actually his daughter. It has 
been the way of some men, from Adam 
down, to lay the blame of their own mis- 
deeds upon the woman ; but to character- 
ize this as "like a man" would be a 
libel upon manhood. A Portland paper 
lately declared that no jury would con- 
vict Mr. Deacon for shooting M. Abeille, 
because everybody liked to see a man 
behave u like a man." This called out 
from a Portland woman the pertinent 
query, "Like which man?" There are 
men and men. 



Sir Charles Dilke intimated that, al- 
though the court had found him guilty, 
he had evidence in his possession that 
would enable him to clear his character, 
and he declared that he should not try to 
re-enter Parliament till he had done so. 
This was apparently a pure piece of 
bravado. He never has cleared himself, 
but, after waiting a few years till the mat- 
ter has somewhat blown over, he an- 
nounces himself as again a candidate for 
Parliament. A man with Dilke's record, 
including the circumstances which made 
his case so peculiarly heinous, could not be 
elected to the Legislature from the worst 
ward in Boston. He may quite possibly 
be elected in England, as he is understood 
to hold the miners of the Forest of Dean 
in the hollow of his hand; but his candi- 
dacy has naturally excited indignation and 
protest. When Lady Aberdeen and many 
other members of the Women's Liberal 
Federation, taking the same view as Lady 
Somerset, expressed themselves in a letter 
to Mr. Gladstone as opposed to "the 
return to Parliament of men who have 
been proved by the law courts to have 
been guilty of gross immorality, " they 
only voiced a sound and wholesome pub- 
lic sentiment. 

If Sir Charles Dilke should be elected, 
it will be a striking object lesson showiDg 
the need of suffrage for women. And 
since Lady Henry Somerset, with all her 
ability, philanthropy, and large "stake 
in the country," has not the privilege 
w T hich belongs to the lowest of her day- 
laborers, of casting a vote for members of 
Parliament, it would be hard if she might 
not use her indirect influence against such 
a candidate as Dilke.— Woman's Journal 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



A MODERN PTEEODACTYL. 

There are a few persons who find it 
impossible to advance with the progress 
of the century, and who retain the preju- 
dices of the past in their full freshness. 
Such individuals are as truly curiosities 
as a live mastodon or pterodactyl would 
be among the animals of to-day. Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell is one of these curiosities. 
He has a prejudice against women physi- 
cians—a prejudice so intense and thorough- 
going as to be almost comical. It would 
have been orthodox forty years ago 5 it is 
ludicrous to-day. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell has written a novel 
ridiculing women physicians, and in his 
story now running in the Century, en- 
titled "Characteristics," his inveterate 
prejudice crops out again. In the June 
number of this story, a young woman of 
good abilities and unusual force of char- 
acter finds the ordinary idle life of a society 
girl unsatisfactory, and declares her wish 
to study medicine. Her mother and 
friends are almost as much horrified as 
though she had announced it as her inten- 
tion to adopt the profession of a pick- 
pocket. A gentleman who is supposed 
to have a special gift for reading people's 
characters, and for influencing them in 
the right direction — a "character doctor" 
—is entreated by her friends to talk with 
this misguided girl, and, if possible, dis- 
suade her from so shocking a purpose. 
He discourses to her in this wise : 

"'Should you ask me if personally I 
believe that women make as good doctors 
as men of like education, I say no. Should 
you ask me if I think it desirable that in 
the interests of society in general women 
should follow the same careers as men, I 
say no.' 

" 'And why?' 

" 'That is a serious question, or, rather, 
several questions, some of them not easily 
to be answered. I would rather not dis- 
cuss them.' 

'^Andisthisall?' 

" l No ; and you will smile at my sequel. 
I never saw a woman who did not lose 
something womanly in acquiring the edu- 
cation of the physician. I hardly put it 
delicately enough : a charm is lost.' 

" 'Oh, but that is of no moment.' 

" 'Tou cannot think that. You would 
lose the power to know you had lost 
something. That is the real evil. Others 
would know it. Men, at least.' " And 
so forth and so on. 

Solemn observations of this tenor would 
have been considered very weighty a gen- 
eration ago. In some countries, they 
might be listened to with seriousness, 
even to-day. But in America, in the lat- 
itude of Philadelphia, and in the sunlight 
of this latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, they seem as much out of place. as 
a bat by daylight. Thousands of men 
and women among the Century's large 
constituency must have read them with 
feelings of mingled amusement and indig- 
nation. 

A queer illustration of this same preju- 
dice, showing the astonishing lengths to 
which it may sometimes be carried, oc- 
ourred in this city within the last' few 
months. The superintendent of the train- 
ing school for nurses connected with the 



New England Hospital for Women and 
Children was obliged to resign, on ac- 
count of failing health, and it became 
necessary to find a successor. A trained 
nurse from Philadelphia applied by let- 
ter for the position, gave satisfactory 
testimonials, and received the appoint- 
ment. Upon her arrival, which took 
place late at night, she discovered for the 
first time that the hospital and training 
school were in charge of women physi- 
cians. Apparently it had never occurred 
to her that such a thing was possible, as 
she had not taken the trouble to inquire 
in advance. When she learned that she 
would be brought in contact with women 
physicians, she immediately threw up 
her appointment, and left for Philadel- 
phia at six o'clock the next morning. The 
astonishment caused by this extraordi- 
nary proceeding was lessened when it 
was discovered that she was a niece of 
Dr. Weir Mitchell. But just why it is 
womanly to be a trained nurse, and un- 
womanly to be a trained physician, no 
mortal has ever been able to demonstrate. 

a. s. B. 
«♦* . 

ONE STANDARD OF MORALS. 

The last annual report of the Maternity 
Hospital of Minneapolis, Minn., shows 
that three-fourths of the patients are 
unmarried mothers. Regarding this sad 
but eminently deserving phase of the 
hospital's work, Dr. Martha Gr. Ripley, the 
attending physician, says : 

As it is within the province of the 
physician not only to point out causes of 
disease, but to suggest preventive meas- 
ures as well, your earnest attention is 
called to the greatest cause of such sad 
statistics as ours. That is, the different 
standard of morality for men and women. 
A young man may lead an impure and 
immoral life, and the world thinks little 
the worse of him. At the most he is but 
"sowing his wild oats" ; it is assumed that 
he will steady down ; no one remembers 
it against him; while his partner in sin 
(though she may be his victim) is de- 
graded for life, in the years past has had 
no refuge but the grave, and kind-hearted 
women who have attempted to shelter her 
and encourage her to lead a better life 
have been told that they were ''encourag- 
ing vice." 

One way to purify the moral atmos- 
phere is to exact the same standard of 
moral purity for men as for women. 
When the father of an illegitimate child 
is as much under the ban of good society 
as the mother, the time may come that 
we shall have "reformatories for fallen 
men" as well as for fallen women. What 
should be the standing of a young man 
who engages himself to several girls in 
the space of a couple of years, for the 
sole purpose, it would seem, of ruining 
them? Such is the record of one of our 
popular clerks. His victims were young, 
affectionate and foolish girls. The war- 
rants sworn out against him will prevent 
his carrying on the work here ; but other 
girls are at his mercy elsewhere, and the 
law is inadequate to punish him. If, at 
the first offence, he had felt that the 
world would hold him responsible, as it 
does women, might not this bav*> had a 
restraining influence ? It is often the case 
that the man marries some good girl be- 
fore his victim is out of the hospital. He 
car* only be punished by breaking up his 
home. The sympathy goes to his new 
wife; society is ready to forgive him, and 
reserves its punishment for the other 
hapless woman and child. 

Parents must be awakened to the perils 



that surround their daughters, and girls 
be warned of the snares that confront 
them. We must remember that ignorance 
is not conducive to innocence, and be 
warned by the poor mother who brought 
her fourteen-year-old daughter to the 
hospital, and, with tears streaming down 
her cheeks, said: "I am more to blame 
than she is, for I never told her about 
these things." 



We should smile a broad smile if we 
were to witness a man trying to walk 
away with one foot, leaving the other at 
the starting point. . . . But still we do 
not laugh very generally at the man who 
tries to remove women from the fields of 
actual equality. This doll's play, how- 
ever, is played out, gentlemen. Where 
our fathers saw fames, we and our de- 
scendants see women — human beings. — 
Frihet (Swedish) , Ashland, Wis. 
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Dr. Ida J. Brooks has been elected 
physician to the State University at Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer and Miss 
Frances E. Wiixard have been elected 
trustees of the Northwestern University 
at Evanston, 111. 

Miss Margaret, MacLacghun has 
been admitted to practise law by the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Lebanon normal school, and is 
regarded as an eloquent speaker. Miss 
MacLaughlin is a native of Tennessee, 
and intends to begin her professional work 
in that State. 

The two chief prizes of Northwestern 
University, Evanston, 111., which had in 
all departments over two thousand three 
hundred students this year, are the Kirk 
prize for oratory, and the Bragdon prize 
for general scholarship. Both were taken 
by young women — Misses Nettie J. Hunt 
and Cora Monnier Rawlins. 

Lady Henry Somerset did not go to 
Eastnor Castle after her return from 
America till about June 1, public and 
philanthropic duties having kept her busy. 
On her return to the castle she was greeted 
at the railroad station by her entire ten- 
antry and the people of Ledbury. An 
illuminated address was presented to her, 
and a procession of children sang songs 
and strewed flowers as her carriage 
passed. 

At a School of Methods recently held 
by the W. C. T. U. at Westfield, Ind., 
there was a symposium of "Half -minute 
Reasons for Securing Woman's Ballot." 
Some of the reasons given were: "God 
said it was not good for man to be alone, 
and it is not good for him to be alone 
in casting the ballot." "I do not want 
to be classed with idiots and children." 
"Where women go, there is better order 
and more purity." ' 'I have no one to rep- 
resent me, and if I had, I could represent 
myself better than any one else." "To 
make politics purer and better." "I do 
not want to be held lower than the for- 
eigner and the slave when he was set 
free." 

A writer in the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat says : "At the convention, held 
in this city in the early spring, of the 
Southern lumbermen, one of the fully 
accredited delegates on the floor of the 
convention was a plucky little woman, 
who runs a big saw-mill up here in the 
piney districts of Louisiana, and whose 
clear business head and competent man- 
agement of her own affairs has put her 
away ahead of the world from a money 
point of view. Her ability was recognized 
by the other delegates in the convention, 
and she was placed on important com- 
mittees, and her knowledge of the trade 
was used to great advantage. It is just 
such cases as these that ought to be shown 
at the great Exposition, to show the 
world that Louisiana women are not 
behind their sisters in anything, and that 
they are widening their field of work, and 
are going unhesitatingly into occupations 
which seem, by right of the severe labor 
involved in their pursuit, to belong en- 
tirely to the range of man's ability." 



A WONDER NOT REMOVED. 

Readers of old English plays will 
remember that entitled "The Wonder: 
or, a Woman Keeps a Secret." The won- 
der apparently still prevails, and even 
down to Professor Wendell's Lowell lec- 
tures on English Composition, for we 
find him explaining the aberration of one 
of Mr. George Meredith's heroines— who, 
in a moment of pique, betrays the political 
secret of her lover to the public prints — 
on the ground that "the weakness seems 
what you might have expected even from 
the cleverest woman." "The virtue re- 
quired to resist that kind of temptation is 
the virtue peculiar to men." Now, when 
we consider that even Mr. Howells, who 
is often censured as doing injustice to the 
sex thus described, yet freely concedes 
that a good woman "has a conscience like 
the side of a house," it seems curious that 
Mr. Wendell should simply follow a vague 
tradition in this matter, and should go 
on reaffirming the old impression that no 
woman could keep a secret, precisely as 
Western and Southern editors still go on 
reaffirming the tradition that the Puritans 
burned witches, although not a single fact 
of that description was ever so much as 
charged against them by the most censo- 
rious historian. 

It is curious that while many a writer, 
from the point of view of the club-house 
window, will still keep up the tradition of 
woman as a slight and shallow creature, 
incapable of reticence or honor, yet the 
strongest race that ever ruled the earth 
should have systematically selected 
women as the final custodians of the 
nation's secrets and the ultimate arbiters 
of its fate. Every woman should read 
Lanciani's delightful book, "Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Excava- 
tions," if only to learn the highest organ- 
ized dignity and position — far higher than 
any mere queenship— to w T hich her sex 
was ever uplifted. The vestal virgins of 
Rome w T ere not merely, as we often as- 
sume, a set of consecrated maids, like 
any other sisterhood of recluses, but they 
stood in many respects at the very head of 
the functionaries of the State. Dwelling 
in their superb palace — whose ruins Lan- 
ciani first explored and traced — they 
guarded the sacred things on w T hich the 
safety of Rome itself was held to depend; 
the wills of emperors, the secret docu- 
ments of the State, were intrusted only 
to their hands. Augustus Caesar, a few 
months before his death, placed in the 
hands of the chief vestal four documents 
— his will, the directions for his funeral, 
the account of his life and a description of 
his empire. The vestals laid the founda- 
tion of new temples ; when they drove 
through the streets of Rome, the proudest 
equipages made way before them ; crimi- 
nals who met them were pardoned; the 
highest seats were reserved for them at 
public functions, and the empress herself 
could only sit among them. They served 
as ambassadresses and as umpires be- 
tween nations; all State departments, 
even that of war, were in some degree 
subject to them ; for eleven centuries they 
kept the secrets of their order, and the 
sacred mysteries of their house were 
buried, Lanciani thinks, with the last 



vestal. Can a sex whose chosen repre- 
sentatives thus sustained themselves for 
that long period in a pagan empire have 
been so utterly debilitated by Christianity 
that you can now only expect weakness 
and the betrayal of secrets "from the 
cleverest woman" ? 

As a matter of fact, careful observers 
know better. All great reforms, con- 
spiracies,' persecutions, have brought 
forth women who showed, equally with 
men, or even beyond the ordinary capac- 
ity of men, the power of concealment 
and of endurance. Among the early 
Christians, among the persecuted Hugue- 
nots and Albigenses, down to the latest 
Russian outbreak, the same quality has 
shown itself. Stepniak and Kennan have 
both testified that Russian women have, 
on the whole, surpassed their brothers in 
fertility of projects, in tenacity, in reti- 
cence. In times of peace, every man 
of middle age has known women who 
have kept for years, and against all sur- 
prises, personal or family secrets that 
have died w T ith them, or are now known 
only to a few survivors. Under the seem- 
ing openness and impulsiveness of the 
most buoyant womanly nature, there lies 
often a power of concealment, impene- 
trable as death, when necessity or even 
preference imposes it. The best-kept 
secret of authorship in our time and coun- 
try — the only one resisting to this day the 
curiosity of bibliographers — the author- 
ship of the Saxe Holm stories, was appar- 
ently maintained through the firmness of 
will of one of the frankest and most com- 
municative of women.' — T, W. JSigginson 
in Harper's Bazar. 



A SUGGESTION. 



I hope every woman who takes the 
Woman's Column has a way of preserving 
that worthy little paper. It contributes 
no small share to the progressive ideas of 
our day; and, in reporting the work, it 
records each w T eek what will be valuable 
history in a short time. A very satisfac- 
tory way for the preservation of so small 
a paper is to use a skeleton book (9x13 in.), 
into which stubs are bound according to 
the pages desired. This book can be made, 
for slight cost, at any country printing 
office, the common straw board, covered 
with marbled paper, making a pretty 
back. Paste the paper to one of the stubs 
each week upon its arrival ; and in time 
you have a book whose information upon 
the woman question and upon all live 
topics of the day is authority. Nothing 
like recorded facts. The Woman's Column 
is devoted to the advance thought and 
reform which are engaging the many 
bright women of this century. To keep 
"in touch" with all this, our women must 
read, and preserve useful information. 
Long may the Woman's Column continue to 
add a leaf each week in the books of one 
Iowa woman ! Sadette Harrington. 



He who in questions of right, virtue, or 
duty sets himself above ridicule is truly 
great, and shall laugh in the end with 
truer mirth than ever he was laughed at. 
— Lavater. 
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ists. Some of the friends in Michigan 
vary the device by having thebannerbear 
one large whole star representing Wyo- 
ming, and forty-three little half stars rep- 
resenting the States which exclude half 
their citizens from suffrage. 



WORLD'S FAIR NOTES. 

The jelly palace which the women of 
California will prepare for the World's 
Fair exhibit will be sixteen by twenty 
feet and twenty-five feet high, with two 
open doors approached by three marble 
steps. The frame-work will be of wire. 
On this will be firmly placed several 
thousand jelly glasses — cups, globes, 
prisms, etc. — filled with jelly of many 
shades of color, arranged in artistic and 
beautiful designs. The interior will be 
brilliantly illuminated by electricity. 

Princess Louise is making a statue of 
Queen Victoria for the Exposition. She 
is said to be the most gifted of the Queen's 
daughters. 

Ostrich eggs, artistically painted in a 
prize competition, are to be a feature in 
the exhibit at the World's Fair from Cape 
Colony, South Africa. In this competi- 
tion, nineteen contestants, mostly young 
women, participated, and furnished de- 
signs which the Cape press praise highly. 
Each contestant submitted half a dozen 
artistically decorated eggs, all of which 
will be exhibited at the World's Fair. 
The subjects of the paintings include 
flowers, birds, animals, landscapes, public 
buildings, etc. The gem of the collection, 
painted by Miss Van Reenan, winner of 
the first prize, is a fairy figure standing on 
a vine leaf drawn by a butterfly, with the 
words underneath "To Chicago." 

The Commissioner of Patents declines 
to allow any of the appropriation to go to 
show what patents have been taken out 
by women. He says : "Such an exhibit 
would be merely the gratification of a 
sentiment." The Lady Managers will 
make a protest. 



NEIGHBOR LEAVITT'S SIGN. 

In 1842, New England saw a hard win- 
ter. Snow had fallen early in November, 
and everybody had said, "This can't be 
winter!" But it was. Four months 
passed, and the middle of March came. 
Still it was winter, clear, biting winter. 
Farmers' faces grew long. 

Everywhere cisterns were empty, pipes 
frozen, streams solid ; and, worse than all, 
little more grain or hay was left for the 
housed cattle. 

Farmer Hawley hurried out to hail his 
neighbor Leavitt one morning as he was 
driving past. 

"I don't see what we are a-goin' to do, 
Leavitt. Here I've got twenty-two head 
of stock under cover, and barely enough 
fodder to last 'em ten days, scrimp as I 
may ; and 1 doubt if there's a farmer in 
Charlemont, no, nor this side the Deer- 
field, so well off for fodder as I am. I 
know you aint, and I know Porter and 
Birney aint. And no sign of a break-up." 

"Cap'n Hawley," replied Neighbor 
Leavitt, "take courage. Have good heart. 
I see great signs of a break-up. I see a 
strong sign of a for'ard spring." 

"Why, do you, now?" and Farmer 
Hawley brightened up. "I haven't seen 
any, and I have been on the look out, I 
can tell you. What is it, Leavitt? What 
is your sign ? " 

"I see a strong sign of a for'ard 
spring," slowly repeated Neighbor Leav- 
itt. " We can't do xoithout it /" 

Sure enough, the first of April found 
every cistern filled, every stream singing, 
and the glad cattle, freed from must and 
chaff, cropping sweet mouthfuls of grass 
in the pastures, where it had been start- 
ing for fully a fortnight under the snow- 

Neighbor Leavitt, if we may believe in 
your "Can't do without it" sign, wemust 
be nearer to a "break-up," here and there, 
than we have supposed ! e. b. t. 



THE WYOMING FLAG. 

It is proposed in the Union Signal that 
the National W. C. T. U. adopt as their 
banner a flag with one star, representing 
Wyoming, the one free State. Such a 
flag has been used at suffrage conventions 
for some time past, and has been found 
a pleasant and instructive object lesson. 
Perhaps some of our readers can tell us 
where the idea of this flag originated. 
The first time we remember hearing of it 
was when such a flag was raised by the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association over 
the suffrage cottage on their State Fair 
grounds. The idea "took," and Wyoming 
flags are now plentiful among the suffrag- 



If you have a bitter pill to take, gulp it 
down— don't chew it. So many people 
chew their pills.— Spurgeon. 

Women took a prominent part at the 
national conventions of the Prohibition- 
ists and the People's Party. 

Most of the summer schools began on 
the 6th Inst., and they cover the continent. 
Chautauqua leads them all. Women as 
well as men are admitted, and women are 
among the speakers and teachers. The 
question will suggest itself in all the 
schools, why should such women be rated 
politically with criminals and idiots? 



Miss Harriet Hosuer has received some 
valuable portraits of Isabella of Spain, 
which have delighted her because of their 
usefulness in the completion of her Isa- 
bella statue. 

Miss Alvina Eeddy, of Baton Rouge, 
La., was one of the honor students at the 
recent commencement of the Home Insti- 
tute of New Orleans. She had a distin- 
guished place on the programme, and 
received two gold medals. 

Mlle. Jeanne Chauvin has presented 
herself before the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Paris as a candidate for the degree 
of doctor of laws. Her thesis will treat 
of the professions open to women, and of 
the historic evolution of the position of 
woman in society. 

Lady Henry Somerset, since her 
return to England, has urged the holding 
of temperance meetings on Sunday. Con- 
servative people, it is said, regard this 
method of work as "American," and are 
not certain that it does not savor of athe- 
ism. Lady Somerset is about to start a 
paper to be called the White Bibbon. 

Miss Elliot, the daughter of the late 
Dean of Bristol, has given a valuable 
present to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
in the shape of twenty-two volumes of 
collections made by her father for a bibli- 
ography of all books on religious subjects 
from the fifteenth century down to 1825, 
arranged chronologically. 

Mrs. Phebe Taber Willets, of Ros- 
lyn, Long Island, has been for some years a 
practical stock-raiser. She has a fine herd 
of Guernsey cattle, and some excellent 
trotting stock, bred under her own super- 
vision. Starting at first with butter- 
making, she turned her attention to the 
breeding and raising of cows. The result 
of her labors is one of the finest herds on 
Long Island, and first-class butter, bring- 
ing 50 cents per pound. 

So much is said of the brains of women 
that it may be of interest to note the fact 
that when the brain of Gambetta was 
given for, examination to Dr. Brocca, the 
greatest living physiologist of the day, 
his report, which appeared in all the 
French papers at the time, was as follows : 
"Had this brain been put before me with- 
out my knowing to wiiom it belonged, I 
should have said that . it w T as that of a 
woman who had well used all her facul- 
ties." 

Mme. N. G. Felicie, dealer in ladies* 
French underwear and children's cos- 
tumes in New York City, adopted the 
profit-sharing system with her em- 
ployees a year ago, and finds that it 
works well. Independent of their sala- 
ries", they are paid half the net profits of 
the business. On her recent return from 
Paris, she distributed twenty-five per cent, 
of the profits in cash, deposited twenty 
per cent, in the bank for the employees, 
and set aside the remaining five per cent, 
for a sick-benefit fund. 
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WOMEN SPEAKERS AT THE SOUTH. 

Under the heading of "Female Stump 
Speakers." theColumbia (S. C.) Daily 
Begister discourses as follows : 

The third party crusade in the South 
has brought about an innovation that 
will not meet with the approbation of 
our people. We refer to women becom- 
ing partisan politicians and delivering 
stump speeches. We have no personal 
charge to make against the females thus 
engaged; but they are out of their lati- 
tude while south of Mason and Dixon's 
line, and such a spectacle will drive away 
ten votes from their party where one is 
made. 

In the sunny South a pure woman is 
held in tender reverence — placed far 
above and beyond the reach of political 
excitement, and enshrined in a sphere 
where the tongue of criticism or calumny 
cannot reach her. It matters not how 
poor or unlettered a Southern woman be, 
her sex forms an impenetrable armor and 
shields her from publicity. No true man 
desires to see our women invading the 
cesspool of politics, and displaying them- 
selves before mixed audiences and sub- 
jected to the partisan jeers of excited 
masses. This is the place for the hus- 
band and father, and he does not sanction 
such an example set before his wife and 
daughters. It shocks his sensibility — he 
feels that such a woman is unsexed, and 
it jars upon every chord of tenderness 
and refinement in his breast. 

No. Let these strong-minded women 
continue their public harangues before 
New England Puritans, but they are not 
wanted in the South. Such spectacles 
are repellant to our training and our 
nature. Our Southern men had rather a 
thousand times continue to wear the yoke 
of Wall Street bondage, and keep their 
women uncontaminated by contact with 
the rough world — keep them reigning 
queens at the family fireside, that they 
beautif y and adorn by their presence. 

If female stump-speakers must be made 
one of the adjuncts of this third party 
crusade, such a doctrine should and will 
be remanded back to its spawning place, 
for it can never find lodgment among the 
chivalry of the South. We don't propose 
to have our fair sex dragged into politics 
and transformed into targets for office- 
seekers to aim their darts of ridicule at. 
It is the highest, duty and pleasure of 
Southern manhood to bear the brunt of 
rough conflicts with the world; but his 
home is his castle, and the female occu- 
pants his most treasured possession, and 
they shall and will be kept sacred and 
inviolate. 

Those third party leaders that have 
invaded the South can take their women 
stump-speakers back to Yankeedom ; for 
in the eyes of all true Southern men, the 
room they occupy is worth more than 
any light, that they can throw upon the 
political situation. * TTe are not ready for 
such importations; and God help the 
South when the barrier* of reverence and 
protective privacy are torn from around 
our women. 

The foregoing article is sent us by a 
lady of Lexington, S. C, who writes :" 

The enclosed is an insult to the women, 
and should be answered. The women 
South are not half as free as my slaves 
were. 

The article probably was not meant as 
an insult, but its implications are cer- 
tainly insulting. In England, women of 
rank and of the highest respectability 
take a warm interest in public questions, 
and often speak upon them, without los- 
ing their womanliness or exciting any 
special attention or criticism. The cus- 
tom of women's speaking in public is 
growing, all over the world. Is there 



any reason to suppose that womanliness 
is iess deeply rooted in Southern women, 
or respect for womanliness less deeply 
rooted in Southern men, than is the case 
with men and women elsewhere? If not, 
why' should a thing which has been 
found harmless to the women of England 
and Scotland prove fatally detrimental to 
the women of South Carolina or Virginia? 
Southern women have begun to speak, 
and will continue to do so. Last Novem- 
ber, at a meeting in Boston, addresses 
on the franchise question were made by 
ladies from South Carolina, Virginia, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, Alabama and Louisiana. Several of 
them were in the habit of addressing 
large audiences at the South, and none of 
them showed any perceptible loss of 
womanliness in consequence. A story is 
told of a lady who, being asked if it were 
true that her minister sometimes made 
jokes in the pulpit, answered in the 
affirmative, adding apologetically, "But 
then they are never very good ones." No 
such mitigating circumstance could be* 
pleaded in regard to these Southern 
women. They not only spoke in public, 
but they spoke extremely well. And not 
one of them had any tale to tell of perse- 
cutions such as befell the early women 
speakers at the North. Not one of these 
Southern women had ever been played 
upon with a hose while giving a lecture, 
as happened to Lucy Stone years ago ; and 
pelting with cabbage stalks and rotten 
eggs seemed to be a thing unknown to 
them. An innovation Is always regarded 
with disfavor at first; but, so far as we 
can learn, Southern men have not shown 
any such violent opposition to the public 
speaking of women as was manifested in 
the early days by the mob element at the 
North. The women have had to encoun- 
ter an occasional foolish newspaper arti- 
cle like the one above quoted; but even 
that only indicates, as our South Carolina 
friend sagely observes in her private let- 
ter, that the people who are opposed to 
women's speaking "are getting fright- 
ened.'- This declaration that the innova- 
tion will never find favor at the South 
simply means, to those who can read 
between the lines, that the innovation is 
finding more and more favor all the time. 
And it is small wonder. A Chicago paper 
said a few days ago that those Southern 
women who have ventured upon speak- 
ing in public have shown themselves to 
be "born orators." A genuine talent will 
not remain forever buried in a napkin. 

Whether participation in politics is 
equivalent to entering a cesspool, de- 
pends upon the spirit in which any one 
goes into it. It is not per se degrading to 
take an intelligent interest in public 
questions, or to try in all legitimate ways 
to secure the success of good men and 
good measures. No one really objects to 
having women take an interest in public 
questions. The women, both North and 
South, did so in the most lively way dur- 
ing the war, and the men of their respec- 
tive sections have not ceased praising 
them for it yet. Is it then the public 
speaking that is per se objectionable? If 
so, why so? No one would think it unbe- 
coming for a woman to express her 



thoughts on a political question to a 
dozen persons, or twenty, or a hundred 
provided she spoke to them one by one 
in personal conversation. Why is it any 
worse for her to say the same things to 
the same persons all assembled together? 
It may be true that in the South a pure 
woman is now sheltered from political 
calumny ; but neither there nor elsewhere 
can she be sheltered from the results of 
political mismanagement. It will not do 
to say that women must not touch poli- 
tics, while politics touch women at so 
many points. It is as though a man, in a 
mistaken spirit of chivalry, should refuse 
to let his wife lift a finger to do any 
house-cleaning, on the ground that the 
house was too dirty for her to touch it, 
and at the same time should expect her to 
go on living in that same dirty house, and 
taking all the unpleasant and unwhole- 
some co a sequences. As Mrs. Virginia 
D. Young, of Fairfax, South Carolina, 
said at a recent public meeting in Beau- 
fort : 

My sisters, how are you going about this 
work if you know nothing of the dirty 
"pool of politics,"' as our chivalrous f!) 
politicians are wont to call the science of 
government, around which we are to tip- 
toe, turning away our faces and holdin* 
aside our skirts, lest the mire bespatter 
us ? Now, suppose we have a mud paddle 
in our back yard, from which comes a 
fetid odor that may give the typhoidfever 
to our children. Is it a wise policy to 
close our back doors and go sit on the 
front piazza and let the pest do its fatal 
work on those dear to us, while we hold 
ourselves aloof? Would it not be more 
unselfish, and therefore more woman! v, 
to have that foul spot cleaned out and 
filled up, and stay the plague before it 
destroys our loved ones? Miss Frances 
Willard says, "Woman will enter eTery 
place, and whatever place she enters, she 
will make it cleaner and better.*' Just so 
with those "horrid polls." When we £0 
there, we need fear no insult. Bowdyisro 
will "avaunt*" at our presence, and the 
voice of blasphemy be hushed, as it is ai 
the church door. 

Charles Kingsley said, in a letter writ- 
ten to John Stuart Mill in IS70 on the 
woman question : 

You used, I doubt not, your usual wis- 

dom in opposing Miss — "s speaking 

at a public meeting ; and. as yet, but only 
as yet, I should think sui-h a move prema- 
ture. That I think women ought to speak 
in public in any ideal, or even in any truly 
civilized society and polity, I need not tell 
you. 

England has completely changed its 
ideas in regard to the public speaking of 
women since then, and a similar and in- 
evitable change is going on throughout all 
English-speaking countries. To _oppo>e 
it is to play the role of Mrs. Partington 
trying to sweep back the Atlantic with 
her broom. a. s.b. 



Irish women have memorialized the 
board of Trinity College, Dublin's most 
ancient University, praying that from the 
day of the Tercentenary the educational 
benefits of Dublin University may be 
extended to women. The memorial has 
been presented to the Provost and Senior 
Fellows of Trinity College. It is signed 
by more than 10,000 women. Another 
memorial, signed by men of academic and 
social position, was also presented. 
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A EELIC OF BARBARISM. 

It is neither a rack nor a thumbscrew, 
a "maiden" nor a gridiron ; it is an inno- 
cent-looking sheet of time-stained paper — 
a law document. It declares itself on its 
back to be an assignment of dower in 
William Sturtevant's estate. It is dated 
October 7, 1785, and at that time was 
duly sworn to and entered in the registry 
office at Plymouth, Mass. Three signa- 
tures are affixed to it, those of the men 
empowered to set off Mistress Joanna 
Sturtevant's dower — in other words, her 
^thirds." 

Being "appointed, empowered, and 
directed" so to do, they proceed to assign 
ler first "the four chambers and bed-room 
chamber and half of garet, taking it at 
the southerly side, and also a privileg in 
the oven and in the kitchen to wash in 
and bake in, and also a write in the seller, 
with the privileg to go to and from each 
and every place above mentioned, and 
also a rite in the dore way to lay fuel." 

There is a touch of pathos in that item, 
poor old woman. We feel glad, at least, 
she was permitted to lay down her armful 
of fagots, and rest before toiling upstairs 
to her four chambers. When she was a 
bride, young and light of foot, she would 
not have minded it. But then she was 
not shut off to a portion of the house; 
the whole was hers to go where she 
liked. 

Observe with what care her right of 
way to the oven and kitchen to wash and 
bake in is set down. 

Otherwise,notwithstanding this ' ' write, " 
she might have been shut off from any 
use of these privileges, unless, like her own 
barn-yard fowl, she could have taken a 
short flight thither. 

As she mixed her small loaf of brown 
bread, prepared her pot of beans, and 
made her modicum of pies up there in 
those chambers, so familiar, and yet so 
unfamiliar in their later use, she must 
often have thought regretfully of the 
ease with which she did her baking in the 
days when she had the use of the ample 
buttery, so handy to the oven — only a step 
back and forth. But now, after all things 
are ready, she must carry them laboriously, 
one by one, down the stairs. The withered 
old hands, worn and weak through hard 
work, will be somewhat tremulous, and 
the pumpkin pies will slop over — dear! 
dear ! 

She was also given the use of one-third 
of the corn house, the '■ south-east corner," 
but her use of the barn was limited to 
one-sixth, being "half of the leanter and 
the mow over it'' ; and — mark again how 
cirefully her rights are attended to— "a 
privileg in the barn fiore to thrash and 
carry in fodder, and yuse it to fodder it 
out, and also a privileg to go to and from 
the lam to improve." 

Did she have to keep strictly to the 
path thither, or was it permitted her 
occasionally to stray one side? 

A third of the orchard was also set off 
to her — the dear old orchard, with its 
wide -spreading trees, wherein she had 
so loved to walk after the day's work 
was done, hearing the robins sing among 
the apple blossoms in May, and where 



she had watched the fruit come to its 
crimson and gold maturity for nobody 
knows how many years. It is not at all 
likely that her favorite seek-no-further 
and high - top sweeting and pearmaiu 
could have all come within the portion 
allotted her. Her feet must often have 
turned involuntarily in their direction, a 
movement checked by the thought that 
she was trespassing. 

She had her third of the "meadow and 
parster lands" assigned, and also a por- 
tion of the cedar swamp — a valuable bit 
of property in those days. It was only 
the "improvement" of all these, however, 
that was hers ; she could sell her right in 
none of them. When she died, her thirds 
went to the heirs who already- had the 
other two-thirds: and these heirs may 
have been her own children, or, if she 
was childless, her husband's cousins 
twenty degrees removed. 

What an irony w T as that law which left 
to the "weaker vessel," to the woman 
considered incompetent to have the 
charge of money, or eren the guardian- 
ship of her children, the merest fraction 
of her husband's property! We should 
say, logically, that such a creature, so 
helpless, so incapable, should have had 
the amplest provision made for her. 

This time-stained document has been 
read at sundry times to groups of select 
young women. It is interesting to watch 
the changing expressions of their faces 
as its import dawns on them — incredulity, 
disgust, and a final burst of indignation. 

"You don't mean to say that it is a real 
paper!" 

"You don't mean to tell us that that 
was the way our grandmothers were 
treated when their husbands died !" 

"Turned cut of doors, and poked into a 
corner!" 

"Her own house, too!" 
"My dears, it was not her own house," 
the reader mildly replies. "A married 
woman could not own any property; it 
was her husband's house." 

"Well, that's just the same, isn't it?" 
"In sentiment it is, but not in law ; and 
j when law and sentiment clash, the latter 
goes under every time — as it ought. 
Under that law, when a man died, his 
wife was virtually turned out of doors; 
it was the Christian substitute for the 
Hindu suttee; in many cases the latter 
would have been more merciful. But I 
err in speaking in the past tense, my 
dears," the reader concludes. "This law, 
or one similar, is still in force in a large 
majority of our States." 

Mistress Joanna Sturtevant entered 
into rest long since, and one can not help 
wondering whether in that land to which 
she has gone, she is reckoned as an indi- 
vidual, a unit, or as a fractional part of 
some one else, and so is entitled to one- 
third only of the heavenly inheritance.— 
Harper's Bazar. 



The Prohibition platform says : 
No citizen should be denied the right to 
vote on account of sex, and equal labor 
should receive equal wages without regard 
to sex. 

The People's Party platform says : 
While our sympathies as a party of 
reform are naturally upon the side of 
every proposition which will tend to make 
men intelligent, virtuous and temperate, 
we nevertheless regard these questions, 
important as they are, as secondary to 
the great issues now pressing for solution, 
and upon which not only our individual 
prosperity, but the very existence of free 
institutions depends ; arid we ask all men 
to first help us to determine whether we 
are to have a republic to administer, 
before we differ as to the conditions upon 
which it is to be administered ; believing 
that the forces of reform this day organ- 
ized will never cease to move forward 
until every wrong is righted, and equal 
rights and equal privileges securely estab- 
lished for all the men and women" of this 
country. 
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Kow that woman has come, what good 
can she do? 3Iuch v if she comes to 
improve the quality of society. The only 
addition the world needs is the addition 
of goodness. The stream of society does 
not need greater volume, but greater 
purity. - Bev. David Siring. 
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The constitutionality of the Illinois 
school suffrage law is to he further tested. 

Mrs. Susan Whitcomb Hassell, of 
Redfield, has heeu nominated for State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
South Dakota by the State convention of 
the Independents. 

Miss Alice Walton, of West Newton, 
Mass., took the degree of Ph. D., "magna 
cum laude," at the last commencement of 
Cornell University, June 16. Miss Walton 
graduated at Smith College in 1887, and 
has spent the past two years at Cornell as 
a student in Greek, Latin and comparative 
philology. She has also received, by 
unanimous choice, the European fellow- 
ship conferred by the Inter-Collegiate 
Alumnse Association, and is to sail in 
August for a year's further study. 

The Alumnae of the Girls' High and 
Normal School of Philadelphia have ad- 
dressed to the Board of Education a pro- 
test against a regulation recently adopted 
by them, making women ineligible as. 
teachers for the higher grades of mixed 
grammar schools and boys' grammar 
schools. Women have been filling such 
places in Philadelphia, and are acknowl- 
edged to have filled them satisfactorily; 
but the Board of Education wishes to 
reserve all these highly-paid positions 
henceforward for graduates of the hoys' 
School of Pedagogy. 

The Republican State Convention of 
Kansas put in its platform, by a vote of 
455 to 267, a plank for the submission of an 
amendment granting full suffrage to 
women. The Topeka Capital says that 
about thirty counties voted solid in favor 
of the equal suffrage plank, less than a 
dozen counties voted solid against it, and 
the rest were divided. Col. Blue made a 
vigorous speech in favor of the plank. 
The convention admitted Miss Anthony 
and Mrs. Laura M, Johns to seats on the 
floor, and received an address from Miss 
Anthony with cheers. 

Mrs. Mart E. Haggart, of California, 
Pa., has heen appointed one of the na- 
tional lecturers for the franchise depart- 
ment of the W. C. T. U. Mrs. Haggart 
was an active worker in the Indiana 
W. S. A. with Dr. Mary F. Thomas, and 
later was for several years the efficient 
president of the Indiana W. C. T. U., till 
her removal from the State obliged her to 
resign the position she had filled so well. 
She has rare abilities as a lecturer. Miss 
Willard says : "Mrs. Haggart is a remark- 
able senatorial speaker. Men consider 
her unexcelled in argument. She will add 
strength to the franchise department." 

Miss Kate Cunningham, editor of the 
Arkansas Woman's Chronicle, was a dele- 
gate to the National Convention of the 
People's Party at Omaha. Miss Cunning- 
ham was elected by acclamation at the 
State Convention. She says that of 
the eighteen men who composed the 
Committee on Platform, seventeen de- 
clared themselves during their work in 
the committee room to be personally in 
favor of the enfranchisement of women. 
There was one colored man on the com- 
mittee, and his was the vote which voiced 
the small minority against equal rights 
for women. 



COST OF A COLLEGE GIBL. 

Elizabeth M. Howe, President of the 
Boston Branch of the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnse, under the heading 
"Cost of a College Girl," gives, in the 
Boston Sunday Globe, the following inter- 
esting tabulated statement of charges at 
different colleges which admit women : 

AT CORNELL. 

The annual tuition fee is $100, and the 
cost of living in Ithaca is estimated at 
from $3 to $7 a week. A deposit for lab- 
oratory work is required. The cost of 
text hooks, instruments, etc., is placed at 
from $25 to $75 per annum, and from $325 
to $500 is given as "a fair estimate" of 
the yearly expenses of a student. At 
Sage College, the dormitory especially 
reserved for women, the cost for "board, 
rent of furnished room, fuel and lights," 
varies from $5 to $6.50 a week. A stu- 
dent occupving alone one of the hest 
rooms, pays" $6.50 a week. Two occupy- 
ing one of the less desirable rooms pay $5 
a week each. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 

A matriculation fee of $10 is demanded 
from citizens of Michigan, and $25 from 
students outside of the State. In addi- 
tion, an annual fee is required, which, in 
the department of literature, science and 
art, is $20 for Michigan students and $30 
for all others. Laboratory expenses are 
estimated as, on an average, $1.20 a week 
for each course, but vary "with the 
prudence and economy of the student." 
Board and lodging can be obtained in 
private families for from $3 to $5 a week, 
and clubs are formed in which the cost of 
board is from $1.50 to $2.50 a week. The 
average annual expenses of a student, 
including clothing and incidentals, are 
placed at about $370. There are no dor- 
mitories or commons connected with the 
University. 

AT WELLESLET. 

The price of hoard and tuition, includ- 
ing heating and lights, is $350 a year. Of 
this amount $150 is for tuition. The stu- 
dents assist in the domestic and clerical 
work of the college, giving about three- 
quarters of an hour to it daily. 

AT SMITH. 

Tuition is $100, and the charge for 
hoard and furnished rooms in any of the 
college houses is $250 a year. Board can 
be obtained in private families at from 
$4 to $9 a week. Washing is 50 cents a 
dozen. Students in the laboratories pay 
the cost of the materials they use and the 
articles they break. 

AT BRYN MAWR. 

Tuition is $100. Other charges are item- 
ized as follows : Board, $150 a year; resi- 
dence in the college halls, exclusive of 
board, is $125, $150, or, in special cases, 
$175 and $250. The charge for board, 
residence and tuition is placed at from 
$375 to $500 a year. The charge for hoard 
and residence includes all expense of ser- 
vice, heating and light, except open fires 
and washing. The charge for washing, 
at a dozen pieces a week, is $18 a year. 
Extra washing is at 50 cents a dozen. 

AT VASSAR. 

Vassar begins its statement of expenses 
with the declaration that "it is the aim of 
the college to avoid all extra charges in 
its proper work." The charge to all stu- 
dents who reside in the college is $400. 
This includes tuition in all college studies 
hoard, heat and lighting, the use of a 
furnished room, and the washing of one 
dozen plain pieces weekly. Ko charge is 
made for chemicals or for breakage in the 
laboratory. ° 

AT THE HARVA.RD ANNEX. 

Since there are, as at the University of 
Michigan, no dormitories or commons 
connected with the institution, the liviuo- 



expenses of a student are, to a degree 
within her own control. Board and rooms 
in Cambridge are from $6 to $14 a week. 
The full tuition fee for the year is $200 
and in addition, students in botany, chem- 
istry, physics and zoology pay a labora- 
atory fee of $5 in each course. The fee 
for a single course is $75, for a half 
course, $40. 

«-+-« 

FLAGS, FLOWEBS, AND SONG. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, in the Iowa, 
Woman's Standard, gives some good ad- 
vice in regard to suffrage meetings. She 
says : 

Let us add everywhere to our meetings 
every feature possible that will appeal to 
honest sentiment, and through it arouse 
enthusiasm. I believe in the efficacy of 
flowers, flags, mottoes and music to help 
on in the reform. There is more senti- 
ment than reason in our opposition. Let 
us meet reason with reason as in the past, 
but let us also meet sentiment with senti- 
ment. Some people who cannot be 
reasoned into a sense of equality can be 
sung into it. 



THE ELECTION AT L0MBABD, 

Lombard, Illinois, earned theunenviable 
distinction of being the only town where 
the women were treated with incivility at 
the recent school elections. The Wheatoa 
Jllinoisan having published a letter com- 
menting on the fact, the editor received 
the following characteristic communica- 
tion : 

To The Editor : — I noticed a communi- 
cation in the last Tllinoisan, signed three 
stars, in which the writer says thirty 
women voted at the school election in 
Lombard last Saturday, and says that the 
election board required every woman to 
swear in her vote, and allowed persons in 
the room to attempt to smoke the women. 
out. That is true ; the election board not 
only allowed us to attempt to smoke the 
women out, but helped us do it, which 
shows that they are with us; and the 
saloon influence is with us, and the saloon 
is here to stay, and don't you forget it, 
Mr. Three Stars ! You say one woman's 
cloak was ruined by tobacco juice; that's 
right ; it will teach her better than to 
go to the polls to vote. The thirty women 
who voted were out of their sphere while 
at the polls ; a woman's work is at home; 
she has no business to vote for school 
trustee ; and when a man says to his wife, 
"You shall not vote," that ought to settle 
the question of voting with a true woman. 
She should obey her husband, for he i3 
king in his own household, and the Lom- 
bard women will find out that there are 
seventy men in Lombard, good and true, 
who can out-vote the women every tine- 
It was reported that some of us were 
drunk, because we hallooed and howleda 
little after the voting was over, and hadnt 
we a right to get drunk and howl if "ffe 
wanted to? And if ever the women here 
attempt to vote again, we will show them 
where they belong, you bet ! 

A Voter. 

This letter illustrates vividly the spirit 
of the opposition. After reading it, ye 
are not surprised to hear that the indig- 
nation of the respectable citizens of lom- 
hard is strongly aroused against the baser 
elements, and that they are resolved the 
women shall have different treatment next 

time. A. s. B. 
+#* 

Many a man thinks he is looking at 

truth when he is only looking at tb& 

spectacles he has put on to see it with-- 

Drummond. 
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, "HESE THE PEOPLE RULE." 

"' At the meeting in Tremont Temple on 
Monday evening last to promote Home 
Enlein Ireland, nearly every speaker in 
one form or another affirmed that "here 
the people have long enjoyed the right to 
rule themselves.*' 

One is heartsick to hear it, while one 
half the people are ruled over — absolutely 
a 'subject class. ' Those who are shouting 
for larger freedom for men in Ireland do 
hot seem to see that woman here are far 
worse off politically and legally than any 
man in Ireland. They go on repeating that 

"Here the people rule." 

A lie may keep its throne a whole age longer, if 

, , it skulk 
Behind the shield of some fair-seeming name. 

_ So it is time this stereotyped phrase, 
"here the people rule,*' were made to 
appear the blatant falsehood that it really 
is. ... ! ; " Ltjct Stone. 



and carrying a flaming sword. It was 
not much of a picture, hut a firm bought 
it and asked to see other designs. This 
encouragement set her wits to work, and 
she soon turned out a number of effective 
sketches. They were nearly all accepted, 
and when the younger girl supplemented 
the drawings with odd and catchy bits of 
verse they were paid double for their 
work. For two years, these young women 
have lived in comparative ease on the 
income from their rhymes and pictures. 



CONSECRATED INGENUITY. 

There is such a thing as consecrated 
ingenuity. A woman minister, warmly 
interested in equal rights for women, has a 
young son who greatly desired a bicycle. 
His mother agreed to buy him one if he 
would go about on it and get subscribers 
for the Woman's Column, He promised 
to do so, and received the bicycle. Last 
week he sent in a club of fifty new sub- 
scribers from the town where he lives, and 
he has started out to get fifty more in a 
neighboring town. The woman who had 
this bright idea— and this bright boy— is 
Hev. Ada C. Bowles. 



TOO PATIENT. 



THREE HELPERS AND A COW. 

It has been decided that "Three Heifers 
and a Cow," which have been the subject 
of prolonged litigation, belong to Mrs. 
Eliza J. Scruggs, and are not subject to 
be levied on for the debts of her husband. 
The TJ. S. Supreme Court, in an opinion 
by Justice Harlan, affirms the decision of 
the supreme court of Tennessee, in favor 
of Thos. Kilgore, against whom, as nest 
friend of Mrs. Scruggs, Allen Baker 
brought suit. The case had gone through 
all the State courts and attracted wide 
attention, owing to the persistency with 



The last Harvard University Bulletin 
acknowledges the gift of $833 from Mrs. 
Henry Draper, and $500 from Miss Cath- 
erine Bruce, toward the expenses of the 
observatory and astronomical publica- 
tions. And the same issue contains the 
following entry : "The petition of Miss 

Marion Hamilton Carter, that she be abLCIllJluJ1 , w>,^ & ^ - — _ 
allowed to take the graduate course in Uvirich each side fought. It arose out of 
psychology with Professor James this U^e passage by the Tennessee Legislature 



year, was considered, and the secretary 
directed to say to Miss Carter that such 
a request cannot now be granted by the 
Tiniversity." The N. Y. Independent men- 
tions these facts, and comments drily : "It 
is a "patient sex." 



of an act declaring that a woman's prop- 
erty shall not be held for her husband's 
debts unless she consents. 



HOW TWO GIRLS EARN A LIVING. 

'.'. Clever draughtswomen in various parts 
of the country earn large sums by get- 
ting up striking pictures for advertising 
purposes. If they invent a novelty 
adapted to some particular trade, a quick 
and handsome profit results. The Illus- 
trated American ■■tells of two sisters, left 
dependent on their own exertions, who 
hit upon a combination scheme. One of 
the girls had a knack for rhyming, and 
the other was ready with her pencil. Hav- 
ing neither money nor influence, the out- 
look for them seemed gloomy, when; as 
by inspiration, the elder sister sketched a 
fleeing army of bugs pursued by a bottle 
having the " wings ; and head of a seraph 



PITH AND POINT. 

Fanatics are earnest men in a minority 
— Sir Wilfrid Lawson. 

To possess the gift of helpfulness is to 
be mortgaged to all humanity.— Edward 
Eggleston. 

Most lives which turnout a failure do it 
from the simple lack of moral courage.— 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. 

It is stated that when the English army 
is on dress parade, you can tell to which 
corps a man belongs from the badge upon 
the lapel of his coat; but when the army 
goes into the fight, the lapel is turned 
over and all distinctions are gone. In 
fighting against evil and selfishness in 
municipal affairs, we will turn our sec- 
tarian lapels down and go into the fight 
too-ether.— Samuel B. Capen. . 



Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, "the 
mother of Ben Hur," has lately become a 
great grandmother. 

Miss Adeline E. Knapp is "horse 
reporter" for the San Francisco Call, and 
is said to be taking hold of the work in 
much the same way that Miss Middy 
Morgan did for the N. Y. Times. 

Dp. Amelia B. Edwards left almost the 
whole of her property to found a profes- 
sorship of Egyptology, under certain con- 
ditions, at University College, London. It 
is believed that the value of the chair will 
amount to about $2,000 a year. 

The great meeting of twenty thousand 
Christian Endeavor delegates, at New 
York, young people of various denom- 
inations, all with one purpose, is a signifi- 
cant sign of the times. It was like a new 
star in the east when one speaker declared 
that until woman suffrage is secured 
many good things will have to wait: 

Miss Alice Sandford has been ap- 
pointed by Governor Flower, of New 
York, as chief manager of the new West- 
chester Female Reformatory. She is a 
daughter of the late Major-General Charles 
W. Sandford, long- an eminent lawyer of 
New T York City, and - distinguished for 
philanthropy, which his daughter in- 
herits. 

I Miss Elizabeth Thurber, of Ply- 
mouth, and Miss M. H. Denny, of Boston, 
have just been appointed by Gov. Bussell 
on the board of trustees for the new Med- 
field Insane Asylum ; the former for one 
year, the latter for five. Both ladies 
were recommended for the position hy 
the Board of Lunacy and Charity. The 
Boston Herald says: "They are women 
who will bring to the board a practical 
acquaintance with the subjects with which 
they will have to deal." 

Miss Frances Hardcastlf, of Girton 
College, Eng., who has been placed in the 
second class, division three, of Part II. of 
the Mathematical Tripos, is a grand- 
daughter of Sir John Herschel. She 
entered Girton in 1S88, and was a Senior 
Optime in Part I. of the tripos last year. 
Although Miss Hard castle has not ob- 
tained a first, she has done better in Part 
II. than any woman who has hitherto 
taken it except Miss Fawcett. The math- 
ematics in that part are considered so 
difficult that few except high Wranglers 
ever attempt it. v ; 

Among the graduates at the recent com- 
mencement of the Chicago College of 
Law were two women, Marion H. Drake 
and Mary Lee Colbert Miss L.Blanche 
Fearing, who graduated from the law 
college last year and received her, license 
to practise law, took the third year's 
course. Miss Fearing, although she had 
become blind before she began.the study 
of law, completed her course and gradu- 
ated with honor. From the Law. School 
of the Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, 111., Mary M. Negus graduated this 
year. ^ • :v- ■■■"■' ' : ' -—-V~'- : - ' ■'■■■■'- 
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MODERN REFORMERS. 

BY S. W. ITOSS. 

The world has had reformers, men who were 
sternly just, 

Who smote the thrones of wickedness and laid 
them in the dust ; 

Meek, tender men, made mighty by mankind's 
blood and tears. 

Strong men, whose words were thunderbolts to 
smite the wrong of years. 

Were all these stern reformers of a breed too 
weak to last ? 

Did all the great wrong-smiters wane and perish 
in the past ? 

Did they fight a losing battle ? were they con- 
quered in the fray ? 

Why are there no reformers fighting in the world 
to-day ? 

Well, 'tis but a thing of labels ; the reformers 
have not gone, 

But they're mixing with the people with mis- 
leading placards on ; 

For we placard them "Fanatics," "Yisiona- 
ries," "Cranks," and "Fools," — 

Men denounced by clubs and churches, by the 
journals and the schools. 

There, are men who bear these placards daily in 

the market-place, 
Heroes of the ancient lineage, kings and saviours 

of the race, 
"Yet we never see their greatness through life's 

trivial events ; 
But our children's sons will read it on their 

granite monuments. 

— Yankee Blade. 



influence in her family as wife and 
mother, or detract from the respect in 
which she was held by the public IS ever- 
theless, personal preferences ought to he 
respected-, and if Mrs. Cleveland would 
rather her name should not be used, that 
ought to settle the question. The clubs 
of Democratic women can work just as 
well under some other name. A name 
indicating principles, like that assumed 
by the Women's Republican Association 
of Rhode Island, is in itself more digni- 
fied than a name that seems to indicate 
chiefly admiration for an individual. 



a. s. b. 



FRANCES CLEVELAND CLTTBS. 

The following correspondence explains 

itself: 

New York, June 28, 1892. 
Mrs. Grover Cleveland: Dear Madame — It 
gives us great pleasure as representatives of that 
great body of women of Democratic sympathies 
to inform" you that a "Frances Cleveland Influ- 
ence Club" has just been formed by the mothers, 
wives, sisters and daughters of New York Demo- 
crats. We have taken the liberty of using your 
name for the first of the many influence clubs 
which we trust will spring up throughout the 
country, and which, after Nov. 8, will confirm 
the judgment of that. Republican leader regarding 
1890, that "the women did it." We feel that 
this campaign is to lift the burden of taxation 
from the homes of the land, and we, as home 
defenders, desire a part in the struggle. 
Yours respectfully, 

Mart Frost Ormsbt, 
President Frances Cleveland Influence Club, 
No. 1. 

Gray Gables, Buzzards Bat, Mass., ) . 
Jult6, 1892. J 

Mrs. Mary Frost Ormsby ; My Dear Madam — 
Mrs. Cleveland has referred to me your letter 
informing her of the organization of a "Frances 
Cleveland Influence Club." 

It is by no means pleasant to dissent from the 
methods, which sincere friends adopt/when their 
efforts not only demonstrate their friendliness, 
but when they also seek to subserve the public 
good, and are, therefore, engaged in a patriotic 
service. It is, however, impossible for us to 
approve of the use of Mrs. Cleveland's name 
in the designation of clubs designed to do politi- 
cal work. 

We trust you will not undervalue our objec- 
tion, because it rests upon the sentiment that the 
name now sacred in the home circle as wife and 
mother may well be spared in the organization 
and operation of clubs created to exert political 
influence. Yours very truly, 

Groyer Cleveland. 

This seems, on the whole, an unnec- 
essary degree of sensitiveness. During the 
last campaign, a number of Carrie Harri- 



NEW LEAFLETS. 

Among the recent leaflets issued from 
the office of the Woman's Journal are 
the following : 

"Prepare for Suffrage'' : A Circular 
Letter by a Virginia Woman. There has 
been a large demand from the South for 
copies of the Woman's Journal contain- 
ing this temperate and sensible presenta- 
tion of the question by Mrs. Orra Lang- 
horne, of Culpeper, Va. As an appeal 
from a Southern woman to other South- 
ern women, it will be found especially 
useful for work in the South. Price, 15 
cents per hundred. 

"How to Organize a Local Suffrage 
Association." By Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, 
Galva, 111. These minute and detailed 
instructions, by the president of the Illi- 
nois Equal Suffrage Association, showing 
just how to proceed when it is desired to 
organize a local suffrage association or 
political equality club, have proved as 
useful to inexperienced women as those 
cookery books which tell "just how.' 
This little manual has been published in 
pamphlet form in Illinois, New York, and 
even in Australia, by the friends of 
woman suffrage there. With the permis- 
sion of the author, it is issued also in our 
regular series of leaflets, in order to 
extend its usefulness as widely as possi- 
ble. Price, 15 cents per hundred. 

"Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights." The 
magnificent address given by Rev. David 
Gregg, of Brooklyn, at the last annual 
convention of the New England W. S. A., 
is regarded as the finest presentation of 
the equal suffrage question that has been 
made since Senator Hoar's great speech 
to the students at Amherst. It covers 
the whole ground, with arguments drawn 
from Scripture, from social expediency 
and from experience. Price, 30 cents per 
hundred. 

Address Miss C. Wilde, Woman's Jour- 
nal, Office, Boston, Mass. 



HAPPY KANSAS WOMEN. 



Mrs. Laura M. Johns and a large com- 
mittee of women representing the Kansas 
Equal Suffrage Association, w T ere in To- 
peka duriug the Republican State Con- 
vention, in the hope of getting a suffrage 
plank. Mrs. Johns, in the Leavenworth 
Times, gives a graphic account of Senator 
son Clubs were formed among Republican i Kelly's opposition to the plauk, and Col. 



women, especially in Indiana, where Mrs. 
Harrison is well known and liked. These 
clubs helped in the campaign, and they 
did not in the least impair Mrs. Harrison's 



Blue's defence of it, and continues : 

The ayes and noes were called on this 
one plank and resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing vote for woman suffrage; one-third 



of the counties of the State voting solidly 
in its favor. Even Senator Kelly's own 
county, McPherson, cast eight of its ten 
votes for the suffrage plank. The vote 
went on through frequent interruptions 
by applause at each announcement of a 
bio - vote sustaining the plank, or a county 
vote solid for it. The announcement of 
the result — 455 for to 267 against— was 
received with shouts that seemed to raise 
the rafters. During the debate and vote, 
women filled gallery, stairways and halls, 
and as much of the lobby as they could 
reach, waiting with keen anxiety to hear 
their sentence pronounced, and listening 
to and noting each word for and against, 
each friend and enemy, applauding with 
hands and handkerchief s each step toward 
success, aud after the decision sitting or 
standing in eloquent and joyful quiet, 
beaming on their friends and _ nodding 
thanks to congratulations. Notwithstand- 
ing the ancient charge of "emotional 
tendencies," these women were the least 
demonstrative people in the hall of repre- 
sentatives that night, but not the least 

j° yful * <+. 

IN THE SCHOOLS. 

At the recent commencement exercises 
of the high school of Bay City, Mich., the 
class]essay was given by Miss Ella Rouech, 
who took for her subject, "Dux Femina 
Facti." The essay was a spirited sketch 
of the progress of women from ancient 
times. 

A debate was lately held in the high 
school of Rutland, Vt., on the question, 
"Resolved, that justice demands the ex- 
tension of the right of suffrage to women." 
It was a new thought to most of the 
young people, but it proved a highly 
interesting topic, and the judges decided 
unanimously in favor of the affirmative. 
The affirmative was led by Miss Franklin. 

A mixed Literary Society of Alton and 
Northfield, X. H., lately chose woman 
suffrage as a subject for debate, and had 
a spirited discussion, which was well 
reported in the local papers. The young 
people who upheld the affirmative had 
been amply supplied with Woman's 
Journals and other suffrage literature, 
and the affirmative won the day. 

A bright Ohio girl, Mi*s Lizzie Udell, 
took as the subject of her graduating essay 
at Jefferson Institute, Ashtabula Co., 
"For Solomon may come to Sheba yet." 
It was a cogent plea in behalf of equal 
rights for women. She said : "When girls 
are taught remunerative trades as boys are, 
then Sheba w T ill not always come to Solo- 
men ; men and women will cooperate in the 
world's w T ork, and stand side by side ia 
home and in church and State." A per- 
son who was present says : "It was 
enjoyable to see the interest of the audi- 
ence, and cheer after cheer showed their 
delight." 

Co-education prevails in a popular 
Graded School at Sumter, S. C, and a 
local paper says that "an immense con- 
course of people assembled in the Acad- 
emy of Music to witness the closing exer- 
cises." Both salutatory and valedictory 
were given by young women, JlissMamie 
Dinkins and Miss Julia Cuttino. The sub- 
ject of the valedictory by the latter (who 
slUo took the first honor medal) was 
"Woman's Sphere." In the roll of honor- 
pupils for the year, the girls outnumber 
the boys four to one. The Sumter Freer 
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■man says : 41 We must confess that we do 
not altogether favor co-education, and 
still have some doubt as to its practicabil- 
ity and ultimate success, but it is a fact 
that the system has taken a strong hold 
upon the hearts of our people, and they 
are stirred, as never before, in the matter 
.of general education." 

At the recent graduating exercises of 
the high school at Springfield, Mo., three 
young men and four young women deliv- 
ered commencement orations, all seven of 
them in advocacy of equal rights for 
women. The case is probably unique. 
One of these essays, by Miss Caddie Yar- 
brough, is published in full in the Spring- 
field Democrat. It deals with "Women as 
Wage-earners, 1? and shows thought and 
research. There is an active Equal Suf- 
frage Club in Springfield, and the editors 
of the Democrat and of the Leader show 
liberality and courtesy by giving the 
ladies the use of a column in both papers 

-every week. 

+++. 

THE GLASGOW POLICE BILL. 

A victory on the side of an equal stand- 
ard of morals for men and women was 
lately won in the British House of Com- 
mons, after a hard fight. The corporation 
of Glasgow asked for a police bill for 
their city, with a clause which provided 
rforthe infliction of a fine upon any person 
.found in a disorderly house for an im- 
moral purpose. The custom has been to 
arrest and fine the women, and to let the 
.men go. 

. The Police and Sanitary Committee of 
the House of Commons struck out the 
■clause which allowed men as well as 
women to be fined. When the bill came 
up for discussion in the House, Mr. Henry 
J. Wilson moved to restore this clause, and 
it was done after a sharp debate. 



corner of her kitchen table. The husband | 
folds it, to save the expense of hiring it 
done. They have an income of $900 a 
year. They live upon $400, and spend the 
remaining §500 in suffrage and temperance 
work. At the last day, many ugly things 
will come to light; but many beautiful 
things will also be made manifest, of 
which the world has known nothing. 
♦♦* . 

ENGLISH WOMEN'S COLLEGES AHEAD. 
The JS". Y. Nation says : 

History is repeating itself with signifi- 
cant regularity at the English women's 
colleges. In the Moral Science Tripos at 
Cambridge, a Girton student, Miss Head, 
has just taken higher honors than any 
male student, while ISTewnham, in her 
turn, bears her honors no less thickly than 
her sister college. One of her students, 
Miss Block, has defeated all men in the 
Mediaeval and Modern Languages Tripos. 
Both colleges have again won the distinc- 
tion of having students in the first divis- 
ion of the first of the Classical Tripos. 
One of these fortunate winners of the 
highest obtainable classical honors is 
from Australia, another is the daugh- 
ter of the late headmaster of the 
City of London School, Br. Abbott, 
who is best know- n to the world at large 
by his "Shakesperian Grammar." It is 
needless to moralize on the fact that none 
of the five women students who have just 
proved their classical prowess has had the 
discipline of the ancient nurseries of honor 
students, Eton and Rugby; but it is 
worth while to call to mind that when the 
women colleges were first started at Cam- 
bridge, not even their warmest advocates 
dared to dream of first-class honors in 
classics until a comparatively distant 

future. 

+♦*■ 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA MOVING. 



BEHIND THE SCENES. 



The president of the Minnesota Woman 
Suffrage Association says, in a private 
letter: u On May 23, a telegram reached 
me at Austen, announcing the death of 
my only brother. I hastened to St. Louis, 
,and brought him home for burial. On 
Decoration Day I placed flowers on the 
graves of my husband and my child, my 
father and mother, my brother and his 
wife. The next day I started out in the 
work to which I am devoting my life." 
Those "who assume that women engaged 
in reform work are probably Mrs. Jella- 
bys, neglectful of their homes and desti- 
tute of natural affection, know little of the 
private sorrows under which these brave 
women sometimes sufier while they work. 
And those who suggest that reformers 
are generally such l *for revenue only" 
would blush if they knew the actual facts. 
Among our exchanges are numerous little 
papers entitled the White Ribbon, the 
organs of the W. C. T. U. ? s of different 
States. One of these we had noticed for 
some time as edited exceptionally well, 
and in a cheeiful and pleasant spirit. It 
has lately come to our knowledge that the 
editor is the wife of an invalid physician, 
unable to practise his profession longer. 
They live quietly at a famous health resort. 
The wife edi s the little paper upon a 



leading college south of Mason & Dixon's 
line, this action cannot fail to have great 
influence with other colleges throughout 
the South. m. 

4-»> 

The Polk County (la.) Society has 
published a Woman Suffrage Catechism 
as a leaflet. It consists of questions and 
answers regarding the property rights of 
women, and will explain many points on 
which women are, to say the least, usu- 
ally quite in the fog. The price of these 
by the hundred is fifteen cents, or five 
cents a dozen. Write to Miss Nellie C. 
Flint, 925 Sixth Avenue, Des Moines. 
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Chaklotteville, Va., July 7, 1892. 

Editor Woman's Column : 

The board of visitors of the Virginia 
State University have adopted a resolu- 
tion, which had been recommended by 
the faculty, allowing girls hereafter to 
receive instruction and certificates, but 
to attend lectures or take degrees. 

This may give us an "Annex," even 
here. 

The occasion of this little opening is the 
fact that Miss Carrie Preston Davis, who 
has been pursuing by herself the course in 
mathematics given here to young men, and 
has passed several, examinations given 
her in private by the Professor, sent a 
note to the Faculty, asking that some 
certificate of her proficiency should be 
given her. This gave an opening which 
the liberal minded Prof. Tuthill was not 
slow to improve. He moved the foregoing 
resolution. There was some opposition, 
but it was carried. The board of visitors 
were more willing than the Faculty to let 
the girls have a chance. Being the su- 
preme authority, when they had passed 
the resolution recommended by the Fac- 
ulty, the thing was done, and many 
young ladies, from different parts of the 
South, have applied for the privilege of 
registering next year. t 

The final examination in mathematics 
took place last week. Miss Davis had the 
same papers given her as were given to 
the young men students, and at the same 
time. Her paper was the best one handed 
in, being absolutely perfect. 



"It is the very best paper for women." — Mrs. Clan* 
C. Hoffman. 

"'The best woman's paper In the United Statea, or in 
the world."— Englishzeoman's Revieiv. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

"It is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity."— Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Woman's Journal. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The Woman's Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer In this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
— Frances E. Willard.- 

"It is the most reliable and extensive sourc e of in 
formation regarding what women are doing.what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has buUt 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Hoice. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Journal is the very best means. 
It Is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Associati on . . C. T. TJ., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the "Woman's Journal at §1.50 each, the 

Oman's Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 

Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C.WILDE, Woman's Jocrnal Office, 
Boston, Mass. 



Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 

SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss Anna Ella Caeeoll, author of the plan of 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscriptiou. The 
Biography is written in the interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records- 
It may be ordered from the Woman's Journal Office 
Boston Mass., at Si. 10 per copy. 
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5 The- Florida State' W J C. T. IT.' are build- 
ing an auditorium ut r Somerset 1 Park for* a 
winter 1 ' Assemblyl Persons l desiring 'to 
visit Florida should address the secretary 
of, t f the, society, , Mrs , , M. , E> Herrick ,- 
Qr^nge ? City, Fla.', , '.^^ : - ; - ..' v'.,: ,;:,!..,. 
5 . Tho : philosophical faculty in the , Uni- 
versity ; of ,-G5ttbin.gen. ; haye voted for. the 
admission of women to . :thejr : courses- 
For the present women students, are, how- 
ever, to be < considered : in : the light , of 
guests, not as members of s the class. , ,- • , 
The' story is revived that it was a Phila- 
delphia ! woman who made ; the first flag 
bearing the stars and- stripes. - She was 
an upholsterer, and her descendants say. 
th'at: a, cbminittee 1 of \ Congress, accom- 
panied by Gen. Washington, who was in 
Philadelphia ihA June, 1776, called upon 
Mrs. Ross, and engaged her to make, the 
flag from, ^a, rough drawing, , which, at 
her suggestion, w,as , redrawn by General 
Washington with pencil in her back par- 
lor, and the flag , thus' designed was 
adopted byiCongress. ; . , i > ; . 

Miss EiXa ! L; ! Iv\ t OWLes; of Helena, 
Mont., has been nominated for Attorney 
General by the People's party 1 Shewas 
born at Northwood, X. H., and graduated 
successively from the INorth wood Semi- 
nary , the State ' Normal School at Ply 7 
mouth, and Bates College at Lewiston, 
Me. She went West for her health, took 
the' chair : of elocution and/ Latin in; an 
Iowa .college, and , filled , it. acceptably, 
despite her inability to walk twenty yards 
unassisted. She went to Helena in 1887, 
taught school, recovered her health, and 
introduced in : the Territorial Legislature 
a bill granting women the rights to prac- 
tice . law in Montana. She; was admitted 
to, the: bar injlSSO, and has practiced suc- 
cessfully ever sin ce. •■ <;;■"■ '.■.>' -■■*; > -> 

-• Mrs. 'Sarah B^Cgoper has taught 5 an 
adult- 1 Bible class -for ' ; more' , than:', forty 
years, i She how has' in the! Fir^t Cpngre r 
gational Church'of 'San Francisco a class 
with a membership of over three hundred 
intelli^nt]h^n^andyv(oipjen. Visitors f rom 
all over the 'country 'may' be seen m'this 
class, from Sabbath to Sabbath.' Her 
m e t hod of ' teaching is ' Sbef atic , j and her 
p ! 6wer to draw out the thought of those 
? pre^ent is said to be remarkable. She 
possesses great personal magnetism, -, and 
is thoroughly versed in the Scriptures. 
'Her teaching is plain and practical, while 
she is 1 strong: forceful, and logical in; her 
exposition /of the 'lesson, : She -, is , often 
called , upon to give an ; illustration ,qf ; her 
method before State Associations; but her 
method is herself L and cannotbe imparted. 
Mrs. Cooper often ofriciat;es at funerals, 
lor; which the/ fr'tend^ -df the deceased! feel 
that her sympathetic and tender nature is I 
peculiarly adapted. Qn several 'oi'cas'i on s, ! 
she : has filled^ the pulpit .of?, different; 
churches, to the great satisfaction of her; 
hearers'.' For the past twelve years shel 
has ^rare 
-Class; iirhe 
;the ;r Golden Gate- Association; had its, in-' 
.spiration J in < '; this, ?' notable^ ^lass^ ; . Oyer! 
,aO,06{KHttle. children, have been train' t>d' in j 
thekhidergartens; founded ybyjtbirAsjso- 1 
ciation. This is 'practical,' ■< Chrisr>like! 
, religion.^ n r,,. I/? , 0l 



!;,:;;; POLICE MATBONS. 

Philadelphia has an Associated Commit- 
tee on Police Matrons, made up of three 
members, each from the New Century 
Club,, the Woman ? s Christian Temperance 
Union, the Pennsylvania Prison Society, 
the Women's Conference of the Society 
for Organizing Charities, and the Women' s 
Christian Association. In the past twelve 
months, 1,500 women, and almost 1,000 
children have individually come under 
their care. The law, for two years past, 
has required that in all station houses to 
whiclvwomen and children are sent there 
shall be 'matrons, but it has been very 
slowly carried into effect. At some of 
the, older stations, in districts where a 
matron is most necessary, none has been 
appointed because there are no available 
quarters for her. The Associated Com- 
mittee has, by correspondence and visits, 
materially aided in the appointment of 
matrons in other cities of the State. Pitts- 
burg 'especially has made great advance, 
and. tlie change is popular with its author- 
ities and the public. 



i GENEROUS CHICAGO WOMEN. 

j ■'■. 6m April. 10, a fund of one million dol- 
lars >f of the buildings and equipment of 
the ' hew University of Chicago : was 
started^ by Marshall Field of that city 
with! a conditional subscription of $100,- 
000. i Within ninety days the additional 
S900^000 was subscribed, and the million 
w'as 'complete, with $12,000 over. This 
fund includes the. subscriptions secured 
by ; the W ora an' s -, Club . Thirt een of the 
subscribers were women, and the amount 
they subscribed foots up $216,892. Four 
women, Mrs. Elizabeth J. Kelly, Mrs. N. 
S 1 . 1 Foster, Mrs. Mary S. Beeclier and Mrs. 
Henrietta Snell, subscribed $50,000 apiece. 
The last, two came forward toward the 
end, when the University Board was fear- 
ful the' amount could not be raised in 
time, and u "saved the million." The Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean says : 

.Probably two-thirds of the remainder 
of ' the' subscriptions, that were made in 
tlie names of men, were made through 
the influence of wives, mothers and sis- 
ters.,. There is more of woman's influence 
represented in this subscription list than 
hi any other subscription for a million 
dollars that Chicago has seen for many 
years, if ever before. 

1 ' The' subscriptions givea by the four 
ladies mentioned are to be used in build- 
ing three 'dormitories for women to cost 
.$50^000 each, and one dormitory for young 

mebV-'^M'i- 1 . ' - : '". ■ 



J.: If 



: ,;A ! BLIND GIRL'S SUCCESS. 

■Ther^liyes at Oak Hill, Texas, a blind 
girl who, from a fow acres of land, culti- 
vated by herself, has cleared about $200 
each .season for, several years by growing 
vegetables. She began with no capitaf, 
on the unfenoed piece of uncultivated 
.land,;, There is now a neat fence about 
her ;domain, and a well and. pump in the 
.centre^, In. addition she has paid ior. a 
piano. and for, a. hack, to take her vege- 
tables f to , the market , t w enty miles from 
her home. Every evening during the dry 
season ;; $he, waters a certain number of 



plants, until she has gone over the entire, 
piece, when she begins again and goes over 
it in the same way. Insects she detect^ 
by her acute sense of. hearing, and gragg! 
and weeds are easily distinguished ■ from! 
plants by her sensitive fingers. ? .. . . ,' 



WITH CLASPED HANDS. ' ->i 1> 

The coat of arms of Kentucky 'is fo 
men standing with clasped hands under 
the motto, ' 'United we stahd^ divided^ 
fall." One of these men on the coat of 
arms should.be given his walking 'papers 
and a woman put in his place. : The : world 
is growing older and wiser, and the decree 
has gone forth that women are' one-half 
the people. The decree has not reached! 
Kentucky yet, but it is on the way '; aid 
when it arrives, the Kentucky legislature 
will order a new coat of arms 'for lie 
State, a man and a woman clasping binds 
under the motto, 'M^nited we /staid' 
divided we fall." People grow in this 
world, whether they, want to or not; aid 
the day is coming when Kentucky men 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with the 
men of Wyoming on the question of equal 
rights. It is only a matter of education, 
— Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, in the SouSierx 
Journal. - - ' - '■ ^- ;.■ ■;-> r.; ,>**, 

THE MAKKIED TEACHES. >, *\.. n u 

The question comes to us fromover'the 
ocean, ^Should married women teachF* 
Well, should married women 'preach? 
Should they work, sew, 'laugh; walker 
do anything anybody else does? Jttiies 
a long time to get the idea ont ; of the 
ininds of the people that a married woman 
has no right to step outside the threshoid 
of her own home. Let the "question % 
settled at hdme! If a woman can "tea^ 
and both husband and wife are 'agreed 
that she may teach, ' why shouldn't she 
teach ? In many -respects,- a married 
woman is better fitted to. teach than an 
unmarried woman. The general law made 
by some cities, that no married womaii 
can be employed" in ! schQpT^s'Vnjust 
There are many such married persons 
whom to remove from, the schools, would 
be a misfortune.— The' Teacher? ~Ir^t§> 

" i ; : . ; -- - ~ ■■-,■* ♦' ; >,.. v ^ ■■:!,-.it?/l * 



The announcement of the serious. illne| f 
of George William Curtis will. bring* 
pang of grief to every one of.ithe.ffi& 
circle of those who know:. him !by ; hSs 
works. His own life and- his pen Me 
helped to build up all that is .pure P* 
noble and good. In all fields— literature, 
politics, philanthropy,; reform-rkiS'^ 
been the clean, helpful hand, -He/has 
never lacked the courage of his opinion*, 
and he will be girt about with .a.tforJitf 
loving sympathy. The friends of ^oin*s 
suffrage will never forget theiemiaeJt 
service he has rendered their cause. arA 



Queex CHKisxiNAj.of Spain (upoa^ra- 
ceiving the announcement that the thou- 
sandth , baby, had , been named 'jffij ,'|f 
husband, sent.the'parents'abahyjv^ 
robe, silver baby service, and a. Jianfej^ 
nest egg, with! the: messa^V^'M fr 
thousandth Alfonso, f rom'a w;6inan^jf 
two Alfonsos have made happy.'J; ,, Vr 
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ONE SOLUTION OF THE LABOR QUESTION. 

The situation at Homestead sets every 
one thinking how to make two factors — 
labor and capital, so essential to each 
other— harmonize. 

It was my good fortune a year ago to be 
inKockford, 111., where, among a colony 
of Swedes, the question in that case was 
settled. Here were twenty-five men who 
were cabinet manufacturers. They were 
excellent workmen. They had nine thou- 
sand dollars between them. They had put 
up inexpensive but comfortable houses, 
some of them with room for five families, 
but with the ownership so that a man 
might sell out his share in the house when 
he could do better. 

These twenty-five men then started one 
factory, the Union furniture factory. 
Each man was a shareholder. 1 hey bought 
the best machinery. The factory had no 
gew-gaws or outside show. It was built 
in the plainest manner, simply covered 
with one thickness of board and one layer 
of brick over the whole. The stockhold- 
ers were the laborers. There was no 
question of hours. The longer they 
worked the more they had. 

This was sixteen years ago. They now 
have twelve factories. They employ 
eighteen hundred men, 95 per cent, of 
whom are shareholders. Their profits the 
last year were $150,000. They have a large 
settlement, with eight churches, and, we 
were told, with six denominations. They 
are all Swedes. They all learn to speak 
English as soon as possible,and it is taught 
in the schools. The little houses which 
this thrifty settlement could do no better 
than to begin with, have given place to 
many other better ones, or they are occu- 
pied by new-comers whose small means 
are only equal to the cheaper house. 

Year by year the savings have been 
turned into stock or into real estate. From 
this small beginning there is now an inde- 
pendent, well-to-do community, where 
everybody works and everybody owns 



stock either in the factory where he 
works or in some of the other factories. 
It often happens that a man works in one 
factory while he owns stock in several of 
the other factories. 

The homes and the factories are close to- 
gether. There is no question of hours of 
labor. There is no war with capital. The 
capitalist is the laborer. There is the inde- 
pendence which may follow industry and 
thrift. The good work thoroughly done 
commands the highest price in the market. 
New York and Boston are large customers 
for these factories. 

Here is an example worth following. 

If men are not satisfied either with the 
hours they work or the price they are paid, 
is it not better that they should combine 
their capital, establish business of their 
own, in a small way at first, if need be, as 
the Swedes did at Pockford, than to resort 
to the wasteful and bloody way of the 
strike at Homestead, or even of the less 
tragic and. less harmful strikes elsewhere? 

If the wages which have been lost by 
strikers in the last dozen years could have 
been saved and combined, there might 
have been many a thrifty business now, 
where each workman might be one of the 
capitalists who owned the business, and 
where peace and plenty might reign. It 
may be urged that a man can save but 
little from his wages. But many littles 
combined amount to much. 

Within my remembrance every man, 
woman and child in New England worked. 
The little help from each one made it pos- 
sible for every family to own its own 
house and farm, large or small. "The 
town's poGr" could all be cared for in 
some private house. To-day there are 
rich men who planted potatoes and went 
barefoot as boys. It is the small begin- 
nings that must be trusted, not despised. 

Mr. P. A. Peterson, of Pockford, 111., 
who originated and still leads the enter- 
prise, could show wage earners the way 
to capital and independence by another 
road than that which they have unfortu- 
nately taken. Lucr Stone. 



Co-education at Tufts College is an 
assured fact. The trustees on Friday of 
last week voted that the college be opened 
to women in the undergraduate depart- 
ments on the same terms and conditions 
as to men. As in Boston University, the 
students provide their own places of resi- 
dence, so those of Tufts have no dormi- 

As soon as the boys leave school at about | tories, and will find board near. 

sixteen years of age, the sons of the work- 



men are taken into the factories. They 
are taught the business. The boy's 
teacher is often his own father. The 
corporation pays the boy a price agreed 
upon, and as a bonus in addition for the 
first year of faithful service $35. For the 
second year he is paid $50, and for the 
third and last year he is paid $125. 

Then,\with his savingsv he may become 
a shareholder in due time, on an equal 
footing with the others. He may buy- 



Suavity and tact are woman's true 
weapons in her effort to secure her right- 
ful admission to wider privileges and 
responsibilities. Esop's fable of the con- 
test between the sun and the North Wind 
for the traveller's cloak should be the vade- 
mecum of every suffragist. Men will do 
. anything, for, theirs "ttttle-. sisters,'; noth- 
ing' for 'women's . threats, sarcasms, or 
denunciations. '"With the heart man 
believeth Jiflto righteousness." 



In life's battle there is no neutral 
ground ; you are helping the side of either 
right or wrong. — Banner of Gold. 

Mrs. Posa Holub, who shared the 
thrilling experiences of her husband's 
expedition to Central Africa during four 
years, beginning in 1883, has been honored 
by the emperor of Austria with a special 
medal in recognition of her bravery. 

Mrs. Poyal Leighton, of the Society 
of Friends, sailed recently from New 
York for Palestine, to found a second 
school for girls about one hundred miles 
from Jerusalem, and farther in the in- 
terior. On a previous visit she founded a 
girls' school near Jerusalem. She is three- 
score years of age and successful in work. 

Miss Fannie Mooers, of the Charles- 
town (Mass.) High School, read the Dec- 
laration of Independence at the Fourth of 
July exercise held in the Boston Theatre. 
She is the first young woman to whom 
this part has been given in the celebra- 
tions held every year by the city of 
Boston. Miss Mooers graduated from her 
school this summer with high honors, and 
will enter the Boston Girls' High School 
next year. 

Miss Emily Dickson, of Dublin, has 
lately taken the highest honors at the 
Poyal University of Ireland, far outstrip- 
ping all the young men. She is a Dublin 
girl, the daughter of a member of Parlia- 
ment. At about the same time, a lady 
student, Miss Harper, was entertained at 
dinner in the Royal College of Surgeons, 
under the terms of the will of the late 
Dr. John Barker, as the winner of the 
"Barker"" anatomical prize of $100, in a 
free competition. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, the well-known 
lecturer and writer on Woman Suffrage, 
Temperance, and Farmers' Alliance, has 
written a paper on "Women in the Alli- 
ance Movement." She explains the social 
conditions which made the present move- 
ment inevitable, and why women from 
the first have played such an important 
part in the agitation. She gives a vivid 
pen picture of prominent women in the 
movement, with six illustrations of lead- 
ing women, including a fall page picture 
of Mrs. Mary A. Lease, popularly called 
the "Joan of Arc" of the People's Party. 

Mrs. Mart Clement Leavitt has re- 
turned home after almost eight years in 
the service of the W. C. T. U. in foreign 
lands. She has visited most known lands, 
the last of which was South America, 
where she spent five months. She crossed 
the equator eight times, and was in forty- 
three different countries; organized 130 
unions, held 1,600 meetings, making her 
addresses in forty -seven languages, and 
travelled 100,000 miles on ten cent collec- 
tions. , _ She ; has girdled the world with 
white ribbon, and, his, known both how 
"to be. abased and how to abound"— for 
she has been mobbed and magnified, and 
now rests on her laurels, in Boston, Mass. 
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YELLOW RIBBON IN SOUTH CAROLINA'S 
FOURTH ESTATE. 

Mrs. Virginia D. -Young writes to. the 
Woman's Journal : 

I've just returned home from attendance 
on our State Press Association, held at 
Anderson, a thriving little city in the 
northwestern part of the State. 

A report of the meeting in the Charles- 
ton News and Courier says : 

For the first time in the history of the 
Association a woman sat as a regular 
member. . . . She was treated with 
marked courtesy by her brothers of the 
press, and was made to feel perfectly at 
home. The editors of the State would be 
glad to have some more lady members. 

Owing to a misunderstanding as to rail- 
road connections, I arrived at the rendez- 
vous twenty-four hours ahead of the gen- 
tlemen members. But when I found I 
should have all that time to myself, I 
went to work at once on a paper I hoped 
I might lay before the Association. There- 
by hangs a tale. I had not been invited to 
make any address. Other names were on 
the programme. I doubted much if the 
order of business would be changed for 
me, but I felt I must at least attempt the 
pass, though my fears whispered : 

Beware the pine tree's withered branch, 
Beware the awful avalanche 

of possible fraternal disapproval. Truth 
to tell, the hope of presenting to the edi- 
tors of the State the theme so near my 
heart had been present with me from the 
time my husband and I had agreed I 
should attend. But in the press of much 
imperative writing and innumerable social 
calls upon my time just previous to my 
trip, I had only been able to jot down some 
crude thoughts. But for that uninter- 
rupted interval in which to give my whole 
mind to the subject, I might have been in 
the condition of Ahimaaz, who "had no 
tidings ready." But in those lonely 
hours I turned over various arguments 
and appeals, seeking so to weave them 
together as to be best adapted to the occa- 
sion and the men. 

The first meeting was held at night in 
the opera house. I was escorted by Mr. 
C. H. Prince, secretary of the South Caro- 
lina. Press Association, a gentleman to 
whom is eminently applicable that de- 
scriptive phrase, a "brother of girls." 
He insisted I should take my place on the 
platform with the other editors. An 
amusing incident occurred in connection 
with my appearance there. I sat at the 
extreme right and the mayor of Anderson 
at the extreme left of this operatic stage. 
As the latter eloquently welcomed the 
"Gentlemen of the Fourth Estate" his 
terms of address were essentially mascu- 
line. When he sat down, I laughingly 
whispered to Mr. Prince, "He left me 
out," when lo ! the mayor was again on 
his feet, requesting the president to "allow 
him to make some additional remarks." 
This granted, he said he "had just become 
aware (he might have been near-sighted, 
you know) "that there was a lady 1 mem- 
ber present, belonging to the noble and 
influential body of editors who held, as it 

- were, the- destinies of the State in their 
fingers. He wished to include her in his 

. felicitations. -She represented the women- 
.of- South * Carolina Tu its im>st potent 



organization. He assured her the latch- 
strings of every home in Anderson were 
out to her, as well as to her brothers of 
the press. He was proud to see her 
there. She was the pioneer of many to 
follow, he hoped. The women were com- 
ing to the fore, and as a representation of 
their spirit, he "gloried in her spunk.'- 

At the next morning's session, I was 
formally invited to address the Associa- 
tion "on any subject I should select." As 
I was not then prepared to do so, a special 
meeting was called for the afternoon that 
I might be heard. At last I found 
myself confronting that august assem- 
blage of dignified gentlemen, my quiv- 
ering nerves were suddenly steeled by the 
power, of my will, and self-effaced in this 
moment of my opportunity. All my fears 
vanished. I thought only of the women 
of my State and of their needs. My address 
occupied fully an hour in its delivery, but 
I will only give you a few passages from 
the closing portion. I said : 

In the Woman's Calendar for 1891 ap- 
peared a suggestive picture, — a peasant 
of the middle ages, driving the plow of 
that primitive day. He holds the handles, 
while harnessed alongside a milk cow a 
woman bends her back in the effort to 
draw the implement. But, oh, the light 
that shines above! for in the opening 
clouds appears' the fair face of a girl, fin- 
ished product of the 19th Century, the 
senior wrangler of one of England's grand- 
est universities. You heard the "heart- 
felt welcome" of Anderson's worthy 
mayor last night, proclaiming his gladness 
at seeing a woman in her place as member 
of the press of South Carolina. You 
heard our brother, Col. Hoyt, of the 
Greenville paper, give his experiences of 
the "perfect womanliness and gentleness 
of those three hundred ladies, who, with 
the four hundred gentlemen, constituted 
the National Editorial Excursion to the 
Pacific Coast this spring." You noted, too, 
the testimony of Brothers Wilson and 
Prince, as to the excellence of woman's 
work in that novel field, the newspaper 
office? These gentlemen have seen the 
"Star in the West of Woman's Advance- 
ment" to equality with her brother men ; 
and they are journeying to the goal of 
woman's ballot. When she comes quite 
into her kingdom, the hip pocket pistol 
will be banished, and the trail of the 
whiskey traffic serpent wiped out. 

Here in the land which Columbus 
might never have attained but for the 
sacrifice of Isabella's jewels in the promo- 
tion of his faith, how* fit that this star of 
woman's liberty should reach the zenith 
of its perfect shining! It thrilled my 
heart, my brothers, when I saw the color o"f 
the delegates' badge of the State Press 
Association of South Carolina — Yellow! 
Why, that's the very hue of this ribbon of 
the woman suffragists I wear' upon my 
breast, tied on me bv Rev. Anna Shaw at 
Chicago in 1889. (But I believed in 
women's ballot long before then.) 

May this yellow badge of yours — of 
ours— be indeed emblematic of that at- 
tribute of noble minds, openness to con- 
viction! And may you accept in perfect 
faith, and follow to its conclusion the 
fiat of the Almighty. "It is not good 
for man to be alone," neither in the ex- 
ercise of his affections, nor in the per- 
formance of his duty. 

Love your wives, daughters, mothers 
and sisters, my. brothers, and you will 
find your souls taking on fitness for 
heaven. ; Give theru a share in all your 
pursuits— law, medicine, journalism, the 
ministry- and by the finer quality of 
your, partner these shall take on a higher 
tone. " 



The signs of- coming change, and see 
Through that which is what is to be. 

You remember those lines in the hymn 
book you learned when a boy? 

Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Dawn on onr darkness ; 
Lend us thine aid. 

The wise men said: "We have seen this 
Star and are come to worship him." g 
to-day, my brothers, may you recognize in 
our new world of the West, this potent 
of a new Force, coming for the redemp- 
tion of the nation. 

That new Force is woman's vote— the 
ballot of her that hath clean hands and a 
pure heart, who hath not lifted up her 
soul to vanity nor sworn deceitfully, 
"She shall receive the blessing from the 
Lord, and righteousness from the God of 
our Salvation." 

As I closed, with a falter in my voice, a 
burst of applause, spontaneous, strong, 
almost took my breath away. And im- 
agine my trembling joy when the presi- 
dent of the Association said: "Brethren, 
w T e have listened with profound interest 
to Mrs. Young's address ; remarks arenow 
in order." 

I quivered at the idea of my argument 
being assailed, but as though balm of 
Gilead had percolated the armor of oppo- 
sition, not a single unkind or critical 
"remark" was made. But after some 
badinage grounded on the sad plights of 
several bachelor members, who were 
wretchedly wifeless, and thus unable to 
"duplicate their votes," a motion was 
made and seconded, "tendering the thanks 
of the Association to Mrs. Young for her 
valuable and interesting paper," which 
was characterized by the secretary as 
"filled with forcible arguments for ei- 
tending the suffrage to women." 

Excuse the personality of this account, 
dear editors and readers, and the recur- 
rence of the pronoun I. Really Ionly tell 
you this, in hopes to help the cause in 
South Carolina and give courage to our 
women of the Palmetto State. 



Think of it well, ye men of might, ■■'"'' 
Who sit and watch, by day and night, 



MISS WILLAED'S DEVOTION. 

It is just to Miss Frances E. Willard 
that her friends should know why she is 
not as active in platform work as she has 
been for the last twenty years. Some 
months ago, her mother— known acd 
revered by temperance people throughout 
the country for her remarkable character 
and talents, which have been delineated 
with so. much affection by her daughter in 
her books and speeches— began to fail in 
health. Madam Willard will be eighty- 
eight years old if she lives until next 
January. Her own premonitions are that 
her life will not be of much longer dura- 
tion, and, while she suffers no paiD, she* 
greatly, prostrated. In her growing weak- 
ness she, w T ho has . always .beeir so self- 
poised as to have won from white rib- 
boners the name of "Saint Courageous,'' 
clings to her only remaining child more 
strongly than ever,, and feels that It is not 
safe for. her to be absent from .home long 
at a time. .Like a true suffragist, ^: 
Willard. devotes; herself ",to her mother. 



He who does not appreciate > js,h| 
generally . considers himself unap 
ated.— Katherine Mabiey CorUti 



THE WOMM'S COLUMN. 



WOMEN VEESTJS GARBAGE. 

Chicago women are much dissatisfied 
with the state of the city streets. A 
committee of women, from the Municipal 
Order League have been making special 
investigations to see whether the garbage 
cannot he burned. The Inter-Ocean gives 
a lively, account of their experiences. It 
says : 

The six women who visited the garbage 
' crematory at the foot of Maxwell Street 
last night did not carry their vinaigrettes 
with them. They stood the malodors 
bravely, and without making half as 
much fuss as the men of the party made, 
and yet they were glad to stand on the 
Twelfth Street Bridge and breathe once 
more the pure atmosphere of the Chicago 
river, after their tour of inspection was 
at an end. 

These women were a committee from 
the Municipal Order League, appointed 
to visit the crematory to examine the 
practicability for use by the city of this 
new system of destroying rubbish. The 
committee consisted of Miss Ada C. Sweet, 
Mrs. Oliver Hicks, Mrs. George Upton, 
Mrs. M. L. H. Keene, Mrs. F. P. Tobin, 
and Mrs. H. >Y. Warwood. Mr. W. C. 
Cooper accompanied them. 

The party reached the crematory when 
the work of burning refuse matter was in 
full blast, and for the next hour Superin- 
tendent B. T. Heavey showed them 
through the establishment, and explained 
the system from a scientific and practical 
stand-point. They saw the garbage in all 
the stages of cremation — from its condi- 
tion when gathered from the city's streets 
in a filthy, reeking mass, to its transfor- 
mation into a few handfuls of feathery 
ashes, as light as sea-foam and as odorless 
as ozone. The women viewed the meta- 
morphosis with much interest, and they 
want to see the system given a practical 
test by the city. 

The garbage is destroyed as follows: 
It is dumped into receivers, and by them 
placed upon iron gratings heated to a 
white heat by jets of crude petroleum. 
The heat is so intense that the garbage, 
odor, smpke and all is consumed. All 
manner of garbage can be destroyed in 
this manner, from the solids gathered off 
the streets to the semi-liquid mass taken 
from man-holes. 

The lid of one of the receivers was 
raised, and a quantity of refuse of all 
kinds was thrown in. This sent up a 
shower of sparks such as come from a 
blast furnace. 

"And are not those sparks dangerous to 
the neighborhood?"' one of the visitors 
asked. 

"No, indeed, ma'am,-' Mr. Heavey 
assured her. "Why, they are perfectly 
harmless, and wouldn't burn anything." 

Just then, however, one of the ladies 
got a spark in her eye, and from her 
remarks it must have burned somewhat. 

The garbage thrown in was seen after 
it was shot into the first furnace. It was 
. ^commodity that looked able to interfere 
greatly with any fire ever kindled, but it 
■was not long before it was reduced to a 
handful of gray ashes. 

"Just look at these ashes-, see how 
light they are. They are valuable for 
fertilizing purposes, and could be disposed 
■of for that,'? and Mr. Heavey took up a 
handfuhof the ashes that had come, from 
the last furnace. He . encountered a live 
"coal in the lot, and there is no telling 
'what he might have said had no ladies 
been present. ■ •-..- 
• However, these \ little incidents were of 
infrequent occurrence, and really do not 
indicate' anything as to the perfections or 
imperfections of the system. 
■ Miss Sweet, who was chairman of the 
committee, evincedgreat interestin every- 



tions as to the capacity of the crematorv, 
the kind of stuff that could be disposed of, 
the expense, etc., on all of which points 
the manager gave ample information. 

"This crematory is only a temporary 
affair, and somewhat imperfect," he ex- 
plained. "For that reason, you may 
notice a somewhat unpleasant odor up 
here where the garbage is received." 

They did notice a somewhat unpleasant 
odor — a most decidedly unpleasant odor 
— and handkerchiefs were carried to 
noses and kept there with a determination 
born of desperation. 

"But I have an arrangement whereby 
even this smell is destroyed," Mr. Heavey 
assured them. "Down stairs here you 
will notice there ,is not nearly so much 
disagreeableness in that respect." Miss 
Sw T eet remarked that it was nothing like 
as bad as the ordinary kitchen. 

"We can destroy eight tons of garbage 
an hour," Mr. Heavey went on. "This 
garbage we are using now comes from 
South Water Street. . The persons who 
have been carting it away were not 
allowed to dump it in the clay-holes, and 
they asked us to take it for a nominal 
sum. The city has not furnished us with 
any garbage at all, except eighty-eight 
dead dogs. And talk about smell ! You 
ought to have been here when they went 
in. I have been to some of the city 
officials, but can get no satisfaction from 
any of them. First I went to see Dr. 
Ware, and he referred me to Mr. Hayt. 
Mr. Hayt referred me to Mayor Wash- 
burne, and the mayor referred me to Dr. 
W r are and Mr. Hayt. So I don't go to 
the city any more ; the city must come to 
me. 

"We propose to destroy all the city's 
garbage at §1 per ton. In St. Louis the 
price is §1.80 per ton. We can erect cre- 
matories at convenient points, and we can 
burn anvthing, even such articles as tin 
cans aud ashes. We intend to keep this 
crematory running for another month, to 
demonstrate the practicability of the 
system, and then if the city, which claims 
poverty as the excuse, can not see its way 
to give us its garbage, we shall have to 
shut down." 

The women were pleased with their 
visit, and hoped to see cremation given a 
trial by the city. 

"This seems to be a scientific system," 
said Miss Sweet. "Other crematories of 
this kind have been merely a big hole in 
the ground, with a current of air passing 
through it, and the heat at one end. The 
odors arising from such an arrangement 
were simply awful. This, system is dif- 
ferent, having none of the offensive qual- 
ities of the other. 

"Our committee will, no doubt, report 
f avorablv, and recommend that the city 
give the" system a trial. Aflairs have 
reached a stage where something must be 
done with the city garbage. It is now dis- 
posed of by being thrown in persons' way, 
and it is a great nuisance. I should like 
to have the sweepings from the streets 
cremated, and see how effectually they 
can be disposed of. Our League is paying 
particular attention to this subject, and 
we shall examine into other systems. 
This is the first we have taken up, so of 
course it will be the first one we shall 

re Mrs. P Keene added: "The city officials 
«iay they have no money to spend for 
o-arbage-cremation. No; but there is 
plenty of money to pay employees who 
are not needed, and . others who do not 
earn their pay. Some of the wagons now 
used to haul away the garbage from the 
streets are so poorly constructed that me 
dirt sifts through, and: by the time^five or 
six blocks have been travelled, it is scat- 
tered all over the. street from which it 
has just been taken." : "" . ,, . - •, 
- Then" the members of • the Municipal 
Order League entered their carriages and 
drove back to the city, pondering deeply 



burning dogs, oranges, chicken feathers, 
tin cans and the like. 

Hiss Sweet will meet Mr. Heavey Sat- 
urday afternoon, and learn from him 
more of the details of his cremating sys- 
tem. Her committee will meet early 
next week, and the matter will be brought 
before the proper city authorities. Mayor 
Washburne, Commissioner Aldrich, Dr. 
Ware, and probably other officials, will 
be asked to visit the crematory and in- 
spect for themselves. 

The courage of the women, in grappling 
with this unsavory but important prob- 
lem, indicates that they would be capable 
of encountering even the "filthy pool of 
polities," for the purpose of cleaning it 
up. 
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thing she saw,, as did her companions, drove « ^ TrlnV^ nroduced f rom 
They asked Mr. Heavey all sorts of ques- the intricacies of odors produced irom 
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Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 
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THE -TENNESSEE -CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
Biography is writtenlnthe interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congresslonalrecords* 
It may be ordered from the Woman's -Joubnal office 
Boston Mass.,.at $1.10 per copy. 
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Miss Minnie McFadden, of Little Cooley, 
N. Y., has been awarded the contract to 
carry the mails between that place and 
Centerville, and will personally conduct 
the business. 

Miss Etta Sylvester, of Spencer, princi- 
pal of the Denny Hall school, has accepted 
the position of master's assistant in a 
school at Indian Orchard at a salary of 
§'00 per year. 

Queen Christina, of Spain, is bringing 
her influence to bear against the national 
pastime of bull fighting. Since the death 
of her husband she has been seen butonce 
m the royal box of the arena. 

The \\\ C. T. U., of Morristown, Tenn., 
Has offered a gold medal in the graded 
school to pupils over sixteen years of age 
for the greatest physical development, 
together with abstinence from intoxicat- 
ing drinks, tobacco and profanity." 

Mrs.M. French-Sheldon, who is staying 
at the Hotel Vendome while getting out 
her book, "From Sultan to Sultan,- will 
eave Bo.tou for her London home August 
1. She will return to America in October 
for a lecturing tour through the States. 

from'thf w U ° r BaldWiUl Wh ° ^uated 
J mtheHarrard Annex in the class of 

■»2, has been appointed to teach literature 

^T P ^ fci ° n in the new En # *fc High 
School in Tt orcester. Miss Baldwin is the 
daughter of John S. Baldwin of the 
Worcester Spy. 

Kansas exchanges say that the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean -Smiles,- which are extend 
sively quoted by the press and reveal an 
excellent order of humor, are the work o* 
a Kansas woman, Mrs. Emma Barh^ 
£*«> was formerly employed on the 
Hutchinson Xews. 

At the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association held in Saratoga, J uly 
12 to 15, an excellent address was deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Frances W. Leiter, su pe l 

NrnTi\^c p n ai s?s> t ^ 

for Physical Training, The address was 
SS Wed \ MrS ' Leit - iS ---t 

baf win 1 ? 7 A ' Greene ' 0f the Bo ^on 
bar, will give a series of six lectures on 
Business Laws for Women, before the 
Woman's Council, at the Chautauqua 
Assembly at Bay View, Mich. Fifteen 

"ct u :\: i i lbegi T enatthe ^ofe"h 

lecture to answering questions and dta- 
cus Slons The Woman's Council is one S f 
the most popular of th nnmerou ™ °; 

View gatherings, the andtenSTZnSS 
mg about a thousand women. QUmber - 
The Instructive Nursing Association 
organized a little more than a year a eo 
by some twenty-five leading women ff 
Kansas, "lend S -a-hand» in the home S of 
the struggling and in cases of ex^encv 
A trained nurqp in in +i^ ^igency. 

dollars in money and Tm™ ° ,^ thousan 4 

of -PPHeshavTCnXna^Tth ^ 
elation and dispensed hi •„ e a8S0 " 
where most neS 7 *■ members 



E«u AL SUPEEAOEJN CALKOBNIA. The widow's share of person^ZT 

The seventh annual session of the "Tri- vanes in each Sfca te. As a rule ahH 

County W. C. T. U." (Santa Cruz, Mon- one - th ird of it and the children tT 

terey and Santa Clara) was held during thirds - " no children are living orth' 

the month of May in this lovely sea-side desce ndants, she has a larger share n 

city. Mary Allen West, the widely- half in some States, the whole in otLrf 

known editor of the Chicago Union Signal, As the widow is legally competent t 

was present throughout, and gave effee- transact business, she can be am>oi*.l 

tive daily drills as instructor in a "School administratrix of her husband's est? 

of Methods." In her lecture on Wednes- and S ua rdian of the child™ „r,. Wle 
day evening she gave a comprehensive 
and clear! r-firan-n ci^ifrtV> «* j.i~~ u^^.i 



„ — -«*t, ^>^ &«•**= a ^"Luprenensive 
and clearly-drawn sketch of the "Evolu- 
tion of the W. C. T. U.» from the "Cru- 
sade" era to its present world-wide exten- 
sion. She dwelt with special emphasis 
upon its influence in the development of 
unity and intelligence among women, and 
upon the significant fact, that, in every 
field of effort, they had found the ballot 
to be the sine qua non of success. 

Mary Allen West is a speaking example 
of her evolutionary theory. At St. Louis 
inlSSl, I heard her address the National 

™ i ^ T *, U "' and ei * ht yea" have 
markedly added to her fine scope of mind 
and expression. 

One evening was whollv given to dis- 
cussion of "Equal Suffrage." Rev. Edgar 
Leavitt, a young and talented Universalist 
c ergyman, of Santa Cruz, made the most 
eloquent apt and conclusive speech of 



In the Free (or Freewill) Baptist church 
women have equal privileges with mta b 
quarterly and yearly meetings, and C 
has never been anything in the Coasts 
tion of its General Conference toprZ 
women from sitting as delegates. At ft 
hist General Conference, held at Harptf 
Ferry iQ 1889, seven women had «£,* 
V. omen constitute one-third of the trut 
tees and one-half of the delegates ottt. 
Central Association, which embraces 2 

Th U P r Ch6S ° , NeW YMk and *•»»<*•* 
Thereareatleasttwelvewomenpreachen 
nine of whom are ordained, in thedenomt 
nation at the present time. In theJufr 
number of the Missionary Helper dudM J 

the-occasion inTa^oroTTomenfe^ran! So^/tT ^ W ~ «^ 
chisement ; while per contra the prineinal ' ' * ed " 0r urges wom « to take » : 

of the City High School made T Sn ZZ* aetl J e P art as **«U«. State' 
exhibition of himself as a man of medi ^ " StUdy ° f *• mattCT during the ; 

mva mind, earnestly declaring that he ST, year aud a halt ' in ***** ^ W • 
would like to keep women S that he terly meetings, "in States all the wayU 
public positions and pursuits, because t w™T '? , Dakota ." and has found the 
wouldmakethem_[howhe rolled out the ^ ■ dele S ates ^ost invariably occu- 
robust", Alas for roua | Ame g r f e e a a w a ^ «.«.».«..,„ ... _... 
such preceptors ! They would train boys 
to become "fighting" voters, and J Ms 
unarn.ed tra[s - n ^ • 4 «,»£. 

^ZlltZ' A deS P" ea1 ' "nderances high 

gafn^^x^Tore:; Xrir f to 

seiTbo^' T ° ial ead > b ^- " th°er 
set of bodies, for some or other particular 
object, woman's vote will be invoked 

"M&" 8 T^ 7 Ji ° St0n notl0 ^ «t the 

fssssss 

this community a quarter nf o 

ago. His wnL. T n l^L 0t a centur r 



and guardian of the children.-fe ? 



WOMEN IN THE CHTJEGH. 



; '. T. , f™«v«. xuct \ut^ con- 

scientiously, and whenever work has been 
given them they have done it well. Bul 
as a rule, the men do the talking, appoint- 
ing, and committee work, and the women 
wait for the brothers to transact the busi- 
ness. It is the old order of things, and 

The editor holds, however, with g£d 
reason, that the best results cannot be 
reached in the church until men and 
women share responsibilitv and active 
service, and she calls upon women "to 
take up the cross and be delegates." In 
conclusion she says: "Transition require 
time. Therefore we all need paUence 
with our brothers in these days of the new 

ChlValrv. nnrl n„<ri .., 



™^ tt. ;—~j " M.^^iter or a centnr^ -,.,_ ~«,i.^ » c au neea patience 

ago. His hillside parsonage is readiivh!* h ourbr0 ^ersin these days ol the new 
neSdoo° U !, t0 ! Q<1Uirln S friends; and hfs \*F*?\ ^ patience w "h „.JL 

-oes not fade out. Vl ffiS^ 



THE WIDOW'S POBinw „ LAW. 

A widow is as free tr, ^ 
? ss and to bind heTself wTefal ^ 
tions as a man K„t i, • , g ' °hhga- 
the propeny of her L "^ t0 share «» 

Nation, and is affectefbv ^ marriage 
laws concerning th« C r t :fati 1 o y n. the ^^ 

tothet r etd b t a n e d :meTo\ 8he " ent1 ^ 
third of his real e°StV 5 6r Me o£ °"e- 

U hers wheC s tt;rh a d h c S h .'' d0Wer " 
lot. The rest of the realty . Wren or 
the Wsband's heirs ate goes to 



step with conviction." This U a hit of 
e iacel ent phUos °P ll y a PPUcable in many 

*♦* . 

JAPANESE SCHOLARSHIP POE W0ME5. 
# On the twelfth of May, in the audito- 
rium of the Drexel Institute in Philadel- 
phia, an entertainment was given for the 
benefit of the Japanese Scholarship for 
Women. The object was to establish* 
fund to enable a Japanese woman to take 
a four years' course of study in an Ameri- 
can institution. This scholarship is to be 
open to all Japanese women, as a free gift 
from the women of America, as proof of 
interest in them and of - the value at- 
tached to education by American ladies. 
Miss Tsuda is the originator of the plan. 
It this- succeeds; it will be worth more for 
Japan than many missionaries. *- 8. 
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FATHER'S BUSINESS FOR DAUGHTERS. 



The time has passed when only a few 
occupations, and those poorly paid ones, 
were open to women. It is expected now 
that in some way every woman will he 
self-sustaining. In view of this fact, the 
Newark (N. J.) Advertiser very sensibly 
asks why girls do not learn their father's 
business. It adds : 

A man died in Newark, avfew years 
ago, leaving a manufacturing business that 
paid §6,000 a year, but not one of his large 
family of daughters was able to conduct 
it, and, therefore, it passed to strangers, 
while the family went into comparative 
poverty. When a real estate man died in 
Jersey City not long ago, his daughter 
announced her intention of carrying on 
the business ; she had assisted her invalid 
father in his office, and had become so 
familiar with the business that she is now 
conducting it successfully. 

The suggestion of the Advertiser is an 
excellent one. In the safe shelter of her 
own home, and during the years when she 
needs safety and guidance, she may be 
taught by her own father the business by 
which his own independence or his daily 
bread are secured. 

Professor Langley, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, once told the New England Women's 
Ciub of a father whose whole wealth was 
in mines, and his only child was a daugh- 
ter. The father said : " I will not leave my 
daughter to he the prey of sharks who 
will get all her property because she does 
not understand the business. She shall 
know everything I know about it." He 
brought her to Michigan University, and 
there, in a class where she was the only 
female student, she acquired a complete 
mastery of all that goes with mining, and 
was as able to attend to its different de- 
partments with knowledge and accuracy 
as her father had been. Professor Lang- 
ley related the fact with real satisfaction. 

Women in these later times have sought 
professions (those of them who have gone 
outside of teaching and sewing). But 
professions cannot be taken by the great 
mass of women. They must find different 
avenues. The young women of to-day 
have much to be grateful for. They may 
pursue any business, and are not out of 
their sphere. Forty years ago, a young 
woman told me that her father, who 
manufactured and sold soap and candles, 
allowed her to come freely to the store so 
long as she wore short dresses and was 
considered a little girl. She went in and 
out behind the counter, sold good3, waited 
on customers, and no comment was made. 



But when the long dresses were put on, 
she was banished from the store. Her 
brothers were taken as partners. The 
firm accumulated great wealth. The 
father provided handsomely for his 
daughter. But there she was, without 
occupation. The doors to business were 
closed to her. She could not be idle. 
Eventually, she took her ample fortune, 
went abroad, and is now devoting it and 
herself to charity. 

Another father made the black and 
white keys of pianos, and had sons and 
one daughter, all active helpers. The 
daughter was quite as deft-handed as her 
brothers. But when the business in- 
creased, so that other hands had to be 
employed, her father would not let his 
daughter be seen at the work. She went 
to teach, not getting nearly the same com- 
pensation that she had at the keys. But 
then, teaching was respectable for a 
woman, and she was not out of her sphere. 

But times are changed. Now let fathers 
teach their daughters the business that 
has brought self-support to themselves. 
If circumstances do not require them to 
use it, they can still at need provide for 
their own support and that of others. 

Lucy Stone. 



HER FOUR-MONTHS-OLD BABY. 

The following item appeared in the 
Boston papers on Wednesday of this 
week: 

Mother Gets Back Her Little One. 
Justice Morton, in the equity session of the 
supreme court yesterday, ordered a writ of 
habeas corpus to issue in the case of Maud 
Inglesby, who asked for the custody of her 
4-months-old child, which had been taken away 
from her by her husband, and late yesterday 
afternoon the little one was given back to the 
mother. The case will be tried on Friday. 

This item is commended to the attention 
of those naturalized and native Americans 
who are eloquent for home rule in Ire- 
land, but silent as regards any need of 
home rule here, when a married mother 
must appeal to the supreme court for her 
four-months-old baby, and when one- 
half of the adult people, who are women, 
have sore need of their share of the rule 
at home. — Woman's Journal, 



Providence used to be on the side that 
had the heaviest artillery, but in the bat- 
tles of peace it is on the side that has the 
most women.— New York Press. 

Ice breaks many a branch, and so I see 
a great many persons bowed down and 
crushed by their afflictions. But now and 
then I meet one that sings in affliction, 
and then I thank God for my own sake as 
well as his. There is no such sweet sing- 
ing as a song in the night. You recollect 
the story of the woman who, when her 
only child died, in rapture looked up, as 
with the face of an angel, and said, " I 
give you joy, my darling." That single 
sentence has gone with me years and 
rears down through my life, quickening 
and comforting me.—Kenry Ward Beecher. 



Mks. Florence Howe Hall will be 
one of the lecturers at Chautauqua this 
year. 

Rose Hawthorne Lathrop will con- 
tribute a charming story, entitled "Troth," 
to Harpers Magazine for August. 

Everything depends on whether you 
take for your wife a woman or a doll- 
baby. The load of life is so heavy it takes 
a team of two to draw it. — Talmage. 

Miss Lizzie A. Smith and Miss Alline 
E. Marcy, who recently graduated from 
the Boston University Law School, were 
admitted to the Suffolk County Bar last 
Tuesday. 

Mrs. Margaret Deland has nearly 
finished her third novel, which will be 
published shortly. She has also written 
a short tale, 1 called "A Story About a 
Child," for the Atlantic Monthly. 

Mrs. Mollie McGee Snell, of Colum- 
bus, Miss., will preach the annual sermon 
at the Nineteenth Convention of the 
National AY. C. T. U. to be held in Den- 
ver, Col., Oct. 28 to Nov. 2. 

"An exchange says woman suffrage has 
not been fairly tested yet in this country,' 
says "Brick" Pomeroy, "but male suf- 
frage has been, and it is so near a failure 
that nothing but the "addition of woman 
suffrage will save it.*' 

Miss Elizabeth Plankinton, of Mil- 
waukee, has agreed to build and furnish 
a working girls' boarding-house for the 
Women's Christian Friendly Society of 
that city, if the organization will agree 
to maintain it. Instruction will be given, 
as well as a home to the beneficiaries. 

Mrs. John W. Foster, the secretary's 
wife, has contributed interesting papers 
to the Women's Anthropological Society 
of Washington, on the "Ancient Ruins of 
Mexico." She is devoted to charitable 
work, and is a member of the Garfieid 
Hospital board of lady managers, as also 
of several similar organizations. 

Mrs. Maria I. Johnston is president 
of the Writer's Club of St. Louis, Mo., 
and associate editor of The Spectator. 
Mrs. C. Reed Pannill, the bright, active 
writer in the social columns of The 
Bepublic, is one of the members. Mrs. 
Pannill teaches physical culture in the 
public schools in addition to her literary 
work, and has borne with untold heroism 
the burden of supporting and training her 
six children. 

Mrs. S. L. Ballentine, of Port Huron, 
Mich., has just received a patent for a 
device to secure glass in the doors of 
stoves and furnaces. The process of 
baking in the oven can be watched 
through the glass, and there is a saving 
of fuel, since frequent opening of the 
doors will be needless, and the glass will 
allow the heat to leave the ovens less 
rapidly than iron. A Canadian patent 
will also be secured for the device. Many 
of the larger stove companies have already 
begun to negotiate for the patent. 
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HOW SOME WOMEN EABN MONEY. 

"Tour cream candies, Elinor, are cer- 
tainly the most delicious home-made ones 
I have ever eaten, so moist and creamy! 
Do you use the confectioner's sugar?" 

"No, I always make the boiled creams. 
Of course they are more trouble, but they 
are much more wholesome, as well as more 
palatable. You see, when the sugar is 
boiled, if there are any impurities they 
rise to the top, and may be skimmed off." 

"How I wish I might have such candy 
as this for Ethel's party nest week ! You 
wouldn't care to take an order, Elinor, for 
ten or twelve pounds, would you?" 

"Yes, indeed, Mrs. Percy, I shall be 
very glad to do it for you. You don't 
know how often I have wished for some- 
thing of this kind T might do, for it is 
impossible for me to leave home. I can 
make excellent angel's food and salads, 
and shall be glad to fill orders for those, 
too. So, if you happen to hear of any one 
who wants them at any time, please send 
them to me." 

This was the way it began. Mrs. Percy 
paid Elinor #6.00 for the twelve pounds 
of confectionery. The materials cost less 
than §3.00, which gave a profit of more 
than a hundred per cent, for the time 
expended. Later on, when she had learned 
to buy her materials more advantage- 
ously, a still larger profit accrued. 

Shortly after the children's party, con- 
fectionery was ordered for a German 
where some of the favors were to be bon- 
bon boxes filled with these dainty sweet- 
meats. Elinor's advice was asked in re- 
gard to the bonbonnieres. 

"Wouldn't tiny tissue paper baskets be 
more unusual than the regular bonbon 
boxes?" she suggested. "I believe I could 
get you up some very pretty ones, quite 
reasonable." 

"What do you suppose they would 
cost?" 

"Not over ten cents each, I should 
think." 

"Oh, then I shall be only too glad to be 
relieved of all responsibility concerning 
them, and you may make me thirty, 
please." 

Small pasteboard boxes were used for 
the foundation, some round and others 
square. These were covered with tissue 
and ornamented with rows of crinkled 
fringe, or simple paper flowers. A stiff 
paper handle was added, neatly wound 
with two shades of tissue, cut into narrow 
strips. The only expense being for paper 
and glue, a profit of eight cents a-piece 
was made on the baskets. Afterwards 
larger and more elaborate baskets were 
made, having ribbon handles, which 
served as mementoes of a fashionable 
luncheon ; and though they cost more, the 
profit was proportionately larger. 

Some orders for angel's food and salad 
began to come in. The cost of the cake 
varies with the price of eggs, from 
twenty-five to thirty-eight cents, while 
it sold readily at from sixty to eighty 
cents per loaf. When one has once 
mastered the secret of putting it together 
and baking it properly, angel's food is one 
of the simplest of all cakes to make, 
requiring very little time and watching, 
while the profit is about 110 per cent. 



Often in receiving orders for companies, 
Elinor was asked to make both the cake 
and salad. This was quite an advantage, 
as the yolks left from the cake were thus 
utilized in the salad. After a little, she 
learned a bit of good management. In 
case she received an order for cake alone, 
she made the salad dressing at once, using 
a recipe which keeps perfectly for weeks 
if bottled and set in a cool place. Thus, 
when salad was wanted, her dressing was 
in readiness, and both time and materials 
were economized. 

During the summer she "added ice- 
cream to her repertoire," as she laughingly 
expressed it, and this proved the most 
profitable of all her ventures. The ma- 
terials for making and freezing two gal- 
lons of excellent vanilla or lemon ice- 
cream cost less than a dollar; the labor 
was not very great, and the cream sold 
readily for from $1.25 to $1.50 per gallon. 
Fancy ice creams and frozen pudding cost 
a trifle more, and brought a higher price. 

Lest any one may be disposed to doubt 
the accuracy of my statement, let me 
quote the prices of materials for two gal- 
lons of vanilla ice cream. 

Two quarts of sweet cream .... $.50 
A quart and one cupful of milk . . .07 

Four eggs 06 

Vanilla and a little flour 10 

Sugar (3 cupfuls) .12 

Ice and salt for freezing 10 

Total §-95 

In summer time most of these materials 
may be purchased for less, in many locali- 
ties. — Sara /Sedgwick in Housekeeper's 

Weekly. 

- *•+ 

WHY ONE WOMAN WOULD VOTE. 

I desire the suffrage, first, because lam 
a human being, and am concerned in the 
welfare of the race. The "human ques- 
tion" lies at the foundation of the "woman 
question." The uplifting of the race is 
the divine problem for whose solution 
Christ gave the Golden Rule. Any re- 
striction upon the development of woman 
breaks that rule, and hinders the progress 
of the race. Mankind cannot rise above 
the mothers of mankind. Any measure, 
therefore, which liberates and develops 
the powers of woman is of universal 
value. Whether suffrage be a right or a 
privilege, if it is of value to one-half of 
mankind it is of value to all. To continue 
one-half of the race in tutelage after they 
have reached years of majority is bad for 
both parties to the transaction. Train 
your boy to swim, but keep your girl in 
ignorance ; if they fall into deep water, 
what? The chivalrous boy seizes the girl, 
perhaps, or the despairing girl grasps the 
boy, and in either event they go down. 
Better teach both to swim and breast the 
waves of life with equal stroke. 

The human question will never be an- 
swered by imposing equal burdens upon 
mankind and denying equal rights. Men 
and women must rise or fall together. 
Hence, the advocate of woman suffrage is 
no special pleader, whether a Plato or a 
Lincoln. His is that ideal republic, yet to 
be realized, a government not of men, by 
men, for men; but of the people, by the 
people, for the people. 

I am a suffragist, second, because I am a 



woman * and believe in the equality of the 
sexes. I find in nature a three-fold qua- 
tion, physical, intellectual, moral. Woman 
it is true, has smaller bones and weaker 
sinews than man ; but so has the nightin- 
gale than the ostrich, the deer than the 
elephant. Woman does not (as a rale) 
carry the hod or handle the pickax, bit 
she does turn the rolling-pin and ply the 
needle. She offsets strength with delicacy, 
prowess w T ith endurance. If not the bur- 
den-bearer, she is the pain-bearer of the 
world. Though she does not build pyra. 
mids or fight battles, she brings forth men- 
children and nerves them to be heroes. 

The equality of woman being conceded, 
the right of man to legislate for her must 
be denied, as an act both inexpedient and 
unjust. Inexpedient, because it deprives 
legislation of one-half of the mental and 
moral force w^hich should seek that chan- 
nel ; unjust, because it always has been 
true, and from the necessities of logic for- 
ever must be true, that "the unrepresented 
or misrepresented class goes to the wall." 
As a single case in point, within a few 
years, a large body of Christian women, 
in person, petitioned the mayor of Chicago 
to right a flagrant wrong, and were met 
with the sneer, "You have no votes," 
while he turned a respectful ear to the 
wrong-doers who had elected him to office. 

It is an axiom of history that no class 
can legislate fairly for a subject class. In 
spite of the fact that through the agitation 
of suffragists, during the last twenty-five 
years, many laws unjust to women have 
been repealed, we have only to turn the 
leaves of our statute books to-day to prove 
that men, as a class, fail to treat fairly 
their political inferiors. Such injury and 
insult would be impossible if women had 
an equal voice in government. 

Lastly, I am a suffragist bemuse lama 
Christian, responsible to my God. As an 
accountable being already standing before 
God's judgment-bar erected in her own 
soul, woman is bound to seek her own 
highest development. The conscientious 
exercise- of suffrage is a moral educator. 
The woman who votes will study history 
as one who is making history, civil govern- 
ment as a citizen, logic and morals as a 
thinker who must act. — Ella G.Im>in 
Stock and Home. 



"I think things will be changed by the 
time I am grown up," said a little girl of 
ten, who was told girls could not vote. 

Women dentists have proved so popular 
in Sweden that a scholarship has been 
founded for rendering to women without 
means, assistance in the study of dentistry. 

Mrs. Harriet M. Plumb, of New 
York, has patented an invention to keep 
cars supplied with fresh air without the 
annoyance of dust and cinders. It con- 
sists of a cylinder fastened between the 
windows of the car, admitting the au 
while the dust is kept out by fine screens 
at the ends of the cylinder. A sliding 
piece of metal is arranged so that the 
quantity of air can be regulated or en- 
tirely shut off. The cylinder can be re- 
moved for cleaning whenever desired. 
The device has been in use on the local 
trains between San Francisco and Oak- 
land for several weeks, and is satisfactory. 
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WOMEN IN KANSAS POLITICS. 

At the meeting of the Republican State 
Central Committee in Topeka for organ- 
zation, on Thursday, July 14, Mrs. Laura 
M. Johns, of Salina, president of the Kan- 
sas Equal Suffrage Association, appeared 
before the committee, and in a bright and 
entertaining speech offered her services to 
the Republicans in the coming campaign. 
She said the success of the Alliance move- 
ment was in great part due to the efforts 
of the women. She thought there were 
a number of women interested in the 
success of the Republican party and in the 
success of the equal suffrage movement, 
who were especially anxious this year 
to see Kansas' credit and good name 
restored, and would gladly enlist with the 
Republicans in this campaign. On motion 
of J. M. Miller, the committee unani- 
mously extended an invitation to Mrs. 
Johns and other women to assist the 
Republicans in the coming campaign. 

This action of Mrs. Johns is abundantly 
justified by the fact that the Kansas 
Republicans have just incorporated in 
their platform a resolution to submit a 
Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amend- 
ment. Municipal woman suffrage w T as 
extended to women by the Kansas Repub- 
licans several years ago, and has com- 
mended itself to public favor. The Re- 
publican party will welcome Mrs. Johns 
in her new departure. 

The People's party of Kansas owes 
more to Mrs. Diggs and Mrs. Lease than 
to any other two speakers. The People's 
party in the Kansas House of Represen- 
tatives last year voted almost unani- 
mously for woman suffrage. In view of 
these facts, it is hoped that both parties 
will unite in establishing the enfranchise- 
ment of women. 

Henry B. Blaciovell. 

WANTED — A HOME GUARD ! 



of our having it in the days to come. It 
will not be given us, but we can,with God's 
help, get it for ourselves. With the effort 
we shall gain strength and wisdom to hold 
and operate it. 

Let us test the power of true woman 
hood to overcome the evils we can no 
longer endure. We are now on the eve 
of another presidential election. The 
two great parties confront each other, 
striving for the word or the blow which, 
skilfully given, will make the vantage 
ground upon which one will ascend to 
power. Each openly acknowledges the 
supremacy of the lowest and vilest ele- 
ments that curse our civilization. We 
furnish to-day the spectacle of a great 
nation controlled and governed by a king 
whose sceptre is forged from the iron that 
glows in the heart's blood of its women, 
whose crown is brilliant with the jewels 
which they have purchased in the pangs 
of maternity. We look in vain for human 
aid. Prejudice and tradition block every 
avenue which we seek to enter. But, as 
God lives, there is a way. Let us find it. 
It is our right to defend ourselves and our 
homes from the foe to which our brothers 
have given such free admission, in what- 
ever way we can do it best. They do not 
invite us, yea, they do not permit us to 
defend ourselves in association with them 
and with their aid. 

Let us help each other, and God will be 
our Helper. Let us prove our right to 
equality by doing for ourselves what they 
refuse to do for us. Woman's power to 
organize and conduct affairs upon a broad 
scale has been demonstrated beyond a 
question. Let us now take another step 
forward, in the name of the Lord God of 
Hosts, carrying with us the banner of the 
" Home Guard," emblem of the woman's 
party, which will draw to itself all that is 
loyal to home and country. a. 



To the Thinking Women of America: 

Bo not the signs of the times indicate 
that the voice of the Lord is calling us to 
bestir ourselves for the salvation of all 
that is sacred in home and country ? Can 
we longer wait in silence and be guiltless, 
when we see and feel, as every intelligent 
woman must, the dangers that threaten to 
overwhelm and destroy on every hand? 

What can we do ? Let us cease to im- 
portune and wait for action. Patient 
waiting and repectful asking have long 
since ceased to be virtues. Women here 
and there are forming political leagues in 
the interests of the two great parties, 
which are glad of their aid, while they are 
both in league with their bitterest foe. 

Women of America, let us form a Home 
Guard, independent of any political party. 
Its name shall indicate its mission, and its 
platform shall be carefully wrought from 
the heart and brain of true motherhood. 
It must be strong enough and broad 
enough in its scope to embrace the mate- 
rial and spiritual. Such an organization, 
faithfully adhered to by a majority of 
American women, would soon change the 
tone of our political life. The fact that 
we have no political power to-day, with 
the conditions that have legitimately fol- 
lowed, furnish the best argument in favor 



NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

At the business session of the Na- 
tional Council of Women of the United 
States, held in Chicago in May, the resig- 
nation of the vice-president, Mrs. Ella 
Dietz Clymer, was presented and accepted 
with expressions of regret. Mrs. Clymer's 
health made it imperative that she should 
accede to the advice of her physician and 
resign all official position. Miss Clara 
Conway, of Memphis, Tenn., was unani- 
mously elected to the vacant office. Miss 
Conway has accepted the position, and 
looks forward to active participation in 
the work of the Council, in which she is 
deeply interested. 

Rachel Foster Avery, 

Cor. Sec. N. C. W. 
Somerton, Pa., Jnlj 25, 1892. 



rescuing three men from drowning." On 
the reverse side are the words, "United 
States of America. Act of Congress, June 
20, 1874." The story of the action that 
has called forth this recognition from the 
government is sent out in a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury which ac- 
companies the medal, in which, after 
reviewing the facts of the rescue of three 
shipwrecked sailors of the British ship 
Perndale, he says : 

Such achievements as these are usually 
wrought by strong men, and are then 
justly considered worthy of great praise. 
Accomplished by a woman they attain the 
highest degree of heroism, and are entitled 
to and command extraordinary admira- 
tion. It is said that you have been ac- 
customed to frequent 'the beach during 
dangerous weather in quest of such 
errands of mercy as the misfortunes of 
the sea might lay in your power — a signal 
evidence of those high moral qualities, 
unfailing courage, and spirit of generous 
self-sacrifice, without which no person, 
man or woman, could have achieved your 
heroic work. 
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"It Is the -very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, or in 
the world."— Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of Information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible." — Bev. Anna H. Shaw. 

"It Is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity."— Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Woman's Journal. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The Woman's Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
—Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in 
formation regarding what women are doing, what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be Informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Journal is the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and Interesting— a paper that any- 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe In 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda O. Wallace. 



A WELL-EARNED MEDAL. 

Mrs. Martha White, of Chepalis, Chepalis 
County, Wash., has received from the 
Secretary of the Treasury a magnificent 
gold medal engraved in a circle around the 
face with the words: "In testimony of 
heroic deeds in saving life from the perils 
of the sea ;'* and on the face of the shield, 
with the words in small characters, "To 
Mrs. Martha White, for heroic deeds in 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. TJ., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the Woman's Journal at $1.50 each, the 
Woman's Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 

Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 

Boston, Mass. 

C H. Simonds <& Co., Printers, 47 FranklinSt., Boston 
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Miss Alice Stone Blackwell is taking 
her vacation with a very pleasant group 
of people who are gathered with Eev. S. J- 
and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, near Lake 
Memphremagog on the Canada side. 

Eleven years ago, there were two soci- 
eties of Christian Endeavor. Secretary 
Baer now reports 21,080, with 1,370,200 
members, an increase of about 5,000 soci- 
eties during the year, and a quarter of a 
million members. 

Mrs. W. B. Frazelle and Miss Irene 
Barclay are two of the five incorporators 
of the Demorest (Ga.) Spoke and Handle 
Company, which proposes to manufacture 
and sell spokes, handles, and all kinds of 
woodwork, and to carry on a general 
mercantile business. 

Tufts College has done the decent and 
respectable thing in opening its doors to 
women as well as to men. When will 
Harvard and Yale and Dartmouth and 
Amherst and Williams and the other New 
England colleges do as much?— Independ- 
ent. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Unions of Florida have received a gift of 
land at Lake Helen, one of the prettiest 
and healthiest towns in middle Florida, 
where they will build State headquarters 
and hold winter entertainments. They 
have decided to call their assembly 
grounds Somerset Park. 

The Catholic Women's Columbus Asso- 
ciation, formed to take part in the cele- 
bration of the 400th anniversary of the 
landing of Columbus, will organize Catho- 
lic women throughout the United States, 
to present to the Queen Regent of Spain 
a girdle of precious stones such as was 
worn by Queen Isabella in 1492. 

The widow of the late Senator Plumb 
of Kansas h;is refused to accept from Con- 
gress the gift of a senator's salary for 
one year, which is customarily given in 
such cases. She did not need it, having 
been left ample means, but for all that 
her action seems to have been quite 
unusual. 

Miss Ada C. Sweet is named for Super- 
intendent of Streets of Chicago. She is 
president of the Municipal Order League 
of that city, to which Chicago owes the 
new city ordinance for street cleaning. 
Her intelligent zeal and remarkable force 
of character would ensure a successful 
administration. 

Miss Ella L. Knowles is the candidate 
of the People's party in Montana for 
attorney-general. She is the only woman 
lawyer in the State. Miss Knowles was 
born in New Hampshire twenty-eight 
years ago, and is a graduate of the North- 
wood Seminary, the New Hampshire 
State Normal School, and Bates College, 
the last named institution conferring on 
her the degrees of A. B. and A. M. Her 
school life ended in 1884, and in 1885 she 
began the study of law in the office of 
Burnham & Brown, at Manchester, N. H. 
A year later she accepted a professorship 
in an Iowa college, but resigned on 
advice of her physician, and went to 
Helena, where she taught school until 
1890, when she was admitted to the bar, 
nd began active practice. 



MANAGING_A WIFE. 
There are few better known or more 
popular* clergymen in New TorkOlty tto 
Rev. Charles F. Deems, pastor of the 
Church of the Strangers. Dr. Deems is 
the author of a dozen eccles last ^1 J^rks, 
including "The Light of the ^ afc "> ns ' 
Gospel of Common Sense," -Weight and 
Wings," and -The Home Altar," but per- 
haps S whenitwas announced that he had 
gained additional fame and a $20 gold 
piece by winning a contest for a prize 
essay, he was more pleased than he has 
been for a long time. 

Several months ago $20 in gold was 
offered for the best article on "How to 
Manage a Wife," and the decision was 
left to Mrs. Laura A. Palmer, wife of the 
well-known theatrical manager. Mrs. 
Palmer announced that, in her opinion, 
the author of the following was entitled 
to the reward : 

"Manage!" What is that! Does it 
mean to control? We manage a horse. 
We use our superior human intellect to 
control and guide his superior physical 
strength, so as to obtain the best results. 
But I wife is not a horse. ^ hen two 
persons are well married, the wife is supe- 
rior to her husband in as many respects 
as he is superior to her in others. If hap- 
piness is to be the result of the union, the 
first business of the husband is to manage 
himself, so as to keep himself always his 
wife's respectful friend, always her tender 
lover, always her equal partner, always 
her superior protector. This will neces- 
sarily stimulate the wife to be always an 
admiring friend, always an affectionate 
sweetheart, always a thrifty housewife, 
alwavs a confiding ward. And this will 
so react upon the husband that his love 
for his wife will grow so as to make it 
easy for the husband, with all his faults, 
+^ k™~ ^uii ail fim i n fi rm i r.i as of his "one 



to with the greatest enthusiasm by the 
vast audience, which packed every cor- 
ner of the great hall in which the meeting 
was held. 

In view of the political struggle, Lady 
Henry Somerset issued a remarkable 
manifesto to the electors, the bishops and 
clergy of the United Kingdom, asking 
them to do their duty in regard to the 
Direct Veto, and that popular meetings 
might be held in its favor on June 18 
and 19. From all parts of the Kingdom 
replies have been received telling of the 
many demonstrations that have every- 
where been held, and of the adoption, 
unanimously, of resolutions in favor of 
giving the Direct Veto to the people aa 
well as the Sunday Closing Act, so that 
many candidates who were standing for 
reelection were obliged to pledge them- 
selves to their constituency as being in 
favor of these movements, before they 
were able to receive the indorsements of 
many thousands of the voters. 

The Conservative party, as yon know, 
are in favor of the liquor traffic, so that 
in this fight, which has been one of in- 
tense interest, much of the success of the 
work done in favor of the Liberal candi- 
dates, has been accomplished by Lady 
Henry Somerset's manifesto. For that 
really has been the means of rousing the 
Christian conscience of the intelligent 
men and women to thinking along this 
line. We have certainly the spectacle, 
which is truly a grand one, of one woman 
rousing the conscience of a nation to do 
its duty. — Helen Hoodin Woman's Journal 



to bear with all the infirmities of his "one 
and only" wife. A Joiner. 

Dr. Deems was discovered to be the 
author. 

LADY SOMERSET IN ENGLISH POLITICS. 

Lady Somerset has just finished a two 
weeks"' tour in the north of England, vis- 
iting such large cities as Manchester, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Chester, and other influ- 
ential centres, in the interests of the tem- 
perance work. England, at present, is in 
the throes of a great political struggle, 
one of the great questions being the 
Direct Veto, or the giving to the voters 
the power of saying whether they shall 
or shall not have the public houses open 
in their midst. (In America this is called 
"local option.") Lady Henry, as you 
know, has connected herself with the 
Liberal Women's Federation, and gave 
one of the finest speeches that was deliv- 
ered at that meeting last May. In all the 
meetings that she has held during the last 
two w T eeks, she has clearly expressed her- 
self upon the question of woman suffrage, 
being an ardent champion of this great 
cause. She expresses herself verj- clearly 
upon this most important question, and 
her audiences, catching her enthusiasm, 
applaud her to the echo upon this point. 
At Manchester, she spoke to an audience 
of 6,000 to 7,000 people, and it was one of 
the most wonderful meetings which I 
have ever attended. Her address, dealing 
with the questions of prohibition, woman 
suffrage and social purity, was listened 



A EIGHT TO SIXTY HOTTES. 

The fifty-eight hour law for women and 
children is already causing the displace- 
ment of women. Wright & Potter, the 
State printers, announce that in conse- 
quence of it women can no longer be 
employed by them. Many manufactur- 
ing establishments in this State will con- 
form to it, and women and children 
employed in the mills can not work more 
than fifty-eight hours a week. The intent 
of this law is, so far as it affects chil- 
dren, humane and commendable, but, 
while men are working sixty hours a 
week, it will complicate matters for 
women, and some employers threaten to 
reduce wages of women to correspond 
with their hours of work. Advocates 
of women's rights believe it is false 
logic which discriminates against women. 
At Northampton, July 23, seventy-five 
girls employed in the Nonotuck Silk Mill, 
at Leeds Village, quit work on account 
of a reduction of pay under the fif ty-eigbt 
hour law, and declare they will remain 
out till sixty hours pay is given them. If 
the girls do not return to work Monday, 
the officers of the mill say they will sup- 
ply their places with men. 



Mrs. J. Ellen Foster lately addressed 
the Michigan Republican Convention. 
Her object is to encourage the formation 
of women's clubs throughout the country, 
whose work shall aid the Republican 
party. Mrs. Foster is now in Wisconsin, 
where she will fill lecture engagements 
for three or four weeks. 
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ASPIRATION. 

BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 

The rarest of honeysuckle is on the hedgetop 

high, 
The reddest of rose-red apples swings on the 

good tree's crest ; 
The gladdest of songs and singers are lost in the 

heart of the sky ; 
Hark to the lark and his anthem, soaring 

away from the nest I 
Go higher and higher and higher, the highest 

is ever the best ! 



It would be an effective lesson to Amer- 
ican politicians if Harrison should be 
elected president by the casting vote of 
Wyoming. More unlikely things have 
happened. Be it remembered that when 
other Western States went back on the 
Republicans, two years ago, the Wyoming 
women kept their State true to its record 
and stayed the tide of defeat, saying: 
"We owe our enfranchisement to the 
Republicans, and we will be true to our 
benefactors." 
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ready to give the parliamentary vote to 
the wives of the United Kingdom, there- 
fore the unmarried woman shall not have 
it, even if they might. 

It is surely the part of wisdom, while 
asking for the full measure of justice, to 
accept what we can get. Lucy Stone. 



HALE A LOAF OR NO BREAD. 

The Central National Society for 
Woman Suffrage in England, like the suf- 
fragists in the United States, has always 
been ready to accept every measure that 
could relieve or remove any disability on 
account of sex. 

Sir Albert Bollit's bill to extend suffrage 
to unmarried women and widows has had 
large support in Parliament, and will no 
doubt be carried at no distant day. The 
public sentiment is ready for it. But now 
comes the Women's Franchise League 
with a letter earnestly begging the mem- 
bers of Parliament to use their "influence 
to prevent any woman suffrage bill from 
being introduced which does not include 
married women.-* 

There is no doubt that married women 
ought to and will be included in the Par- 
liamentary suffrage. But the English 
public sentiment is nowhere nearly ready 
for this measure. This is no reason why 
it should not be asked for. But \v hen un- 
married women have the parliamentary 
suffrage, they will have many times great- 
er opportunity and ability to secure this 
measure for married women than is possi- 
ble to them now. They will be a great, 
new, added, inside power in favor of full 
suffrage for married women. It seems 
the most short-sighted policy to assume 
that because the public sentiment is not 



ENROLL THE MEN. 

During the past twenty years the action 
of both political parties has undoubted- 
ly been dominated, and largely con- 
trolled, by the action of small bodies of 
earnest men, who knew what they 
wanted, and who organized, as Independ- 
ents, without altogether withdrawing 
from their party affiliations, for the elec- 
tion of legislators and congressmen 
pledged to promote their views. 

Now what the advocates of civil-service 
reform, and of a tariff for revenue only, 
and of free silver coinage, have done to 
promote their respective demands, that 
the women must do, before they can 
accomplish their own enfranchisement. 
They must enroll the men. . A valuable 
preliminary work has already been done 
by enrolling the names of women. Now 
let the enrolled women add to their num- 
ber every woman they can reach, and go 
to work systematically to secure the names 
of as many men as possible to some such 
simple agreement as the following : 

We, the undersigned, legal yoters of Ward 

in the (town or) city of , in the Connty 

of , in the State of -, hereby 

a^ree to do all that we can, consistently with our 
other political duties, to promote the nomination 
and election of candidates for Congress and the 
State Legislature who are in favor of extending 
suffrage to women. 

Let the women and men meet monthly 
for conference and consultation, how best 
to effect their object in their respective 
localities. These plans should not be 
made public. No man should be pledged 
beforehand to any special method. Re- 
publicans, Democrats, Prohibitionists, 
Labor Reformers, People's party men, all 
should feel free to remain and work in 
their own parties and in their own way. 
But, as far as possible, they should make 
it a main point, by their influence and 
votes, to promote the nomination and 
election of suffrage candidates. 

Whenever ten thousand men are known 
to be thus enrolled in any State, a 
municipal woman suffrage bill will become 
a law. Why not let us combiue as Organ- 
ized Independents, and by all means let 
the women enroll the men? 

H. B. BLACKWELL. 



Wanted. — Copies of the Woman's 
Column of June 11, 1892. Please mail to 
care of \Yomans Journal, 3 Park St., 
Boston. 

It is impossible to keep up to concert 
pitch without tuning now and then.— 
! Lady Henry Somerset. 



Mrs. Mattie E. Nelson, of Little 
Bock, Ark., has become the general agent 
for her city for the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of California. 

Miss Clara Conway, of Memphis, 
Tenn., has spent the past two weeks at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. She describes the 
atmosphere as most inspiring mentally 
and morally. Miss Conway returned to 
Memphis last Saturday. 

A woman does not give up her w T ife- 
hood or her motherhood, her graces or 
her sensibilities, when she becomes a 
voter. But suffrage will increase woman's 
self-respect. When she considers these 
higher questions of general interest, she 
will become a larger and nobler person. — 
Bev. Samuel Stewart. 

Lady Bowyer, in a pamphlet of excel- 
lent sense and temper, entitled, "The 
Future Battle," has replied to Mr. Glad- 
stone's letter counselling delay in press- 
ing the question of woman suffrage in 
Parliament. Lady Bowyer says: "We 
are the more encouraged to offer a reply 
to the letter, because the honorable mem- 
ber expresses his earnest desire that in- 
creasing attention should be given to the 
subject." 

Mrs. Harriet L. Adams, of Cleveland, 
has returned from her town-to-town tour 
through the States and Territories of the 
far West, where she gave 230 public ad- 
dresses, organized "forty Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Unions, visiting many 
local unions and Loyal Temperance Le- 
gions. She travelled over 9,000 miles. 
"A Woman's Journeyings in the New 
Northwest" is the title of a book she has 
written, which is just from the press. 

Miss Ethel Shaw, of Flushing, N.Y., 
has accepted a situation on the board of 
instructors at the Muskogee, Ala., school, 
under the management of the noble 
Booker AVashington. Miss Shaw gradu- 
ated last June from the West Newton 
English and Classical School of "Allen 
Brothers," with whom she has been a 
family student the past seven years, uni- 
versally loved by teachers and fellow 
students, whose best wishes attend her in 
the new field of usefulness awaiting her. 

Miss Philippa Fawcett, who had the 
honor, two years ago, at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, of ranking "Above the Senior 
Wrangler," although she took only this 
memorandum of her grade from the 
authorities and not the honor in the usual 
form, as if she had been a young man, has 
come into the work of her intellectual 
kingdom. She has been appointed by the 
Council of Newnham College a Resident 
Mathematical Lecturer. After her bril- 
liant successes in June, 1SS0 and 1S91, she 
was awarded the Marian Kennedy student- . 
ship, and has been living at Newnham 
while engaged in research work in the 
Cavendish Laboratory, and quite recently 
she has been elected to a Fellowship at 
University College, London. 
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WOMEN AHD THE LAW. 

BY L. R. 

Ye women of a noble band, 

Ye bright enlightened few 
Who struggle nobly for the vote, 

My song shall be of yon. 
What better work conld angels have, 

Those spirits fair and bright, 
Than hovering o'er a darkened world 

To change its gloom to light ? 

When we the laws of every land 

And nation come to scan, 
We find that as a rule they're made 

In favor of the man. 
According as the law stands now, 

As any one may see, 
The mother cannot claim the babe 

That slnmbers on her knee. 

If every woman had a vote 

Just equal with her son, 
These wicked and unrighteous laws 

Would quickly be undone. 

Rise up, ye women now at ease, 

And heed your God's command, 
And join the women's voting train, 

A bright and glorious band! 
See drink and woe stream down our streets, 

With sins of crimson dye ! 
Then why should we not have the vote ? 

Ye Christians, answer why '. 
Why should not woman have a voice 

In laws she must obey ? 
Come, join the cause of right and truth, 

You'll surely gain the day. 

Then, sisters dear, be of good, cheer, 

Your star of hope's in view; 
America will grant the vote, 

And dear old England, too. 



TWO WOMEN IN A TENEMENT-HOUSE. 

About twelve years ago there was 
incorporated under the State laws of New 
York a Tenement House Improvement 
Association. Its charter gave it the privi- 
lege of leasing or building, and limited 
its dividend to three per cent. The stock- 
holders were men not only of wealth, but 
of undoubted social position, of various 
Christian faiths, and all identified with 
philanthropic work. 

Their first step was the leasing from an 
estate, for ninety-nine years, of some old 
buildings in one of the wards in lower 
New York. For twenty-five years. these 
houses had been the terror of the police 
in New York. It was as much as a police- 
man's life was worth to attempt to make 
an arrest in either of these alleys, as, irre- 
spective of the question whether the fugi- 
tive criminal were friend or stranger, the 
policeman was recognized as a common 
enemy. If he attempted to make a short 
cut through either of the alleys into a 
cross street, crockery and bricks were 
thrown at him. It is said that for over 
fifteen years no agent was ever found who 
was willing to go through these tene- 
ments to collect rents two consecutive 
months, as he never was able to leave the 
alleys with a whole suit of clothes, and 
not infrequently his body bore evidences 
of the assaults of the tenants upon him. 
It was impossible to keep water-pipes in 
the house, for the tenants would sell the 
lead pipes when they wanted money to 
buy a drink. Banisters and shutters sup- 



plied firewood, and not infrequent .when 
a tenant left the house he took with him 
part of the board floor of his tenement. 

As can readily be imagined, the estate 
was very ready to part with this property 
at a low rental. Two women, with a love 
of man which had its birth in a love of 
God and a belief in the fatherhood of God, 
were placed in charge of these tenements, 
with absolute power. They were to col- 
lect rents, put out tenants, rent rooms, 
have repairs made, and do anything which 
in their judgment was necessary to make 
and keep these 144 two-room apartments 
tenantable. Two rooms were used by 
these ladies as offices. Every day they 
spent from three to seven hours among 
their tenants. The tenants were called 
together and given to understand that 
they could remain where they were if they 
would abide by certain rules; the ladies 
were to have the utmost liberty in visiting 
the rooms every morning ; no child would 
be allowed to carry any malt or spiritu- 
ous liquors into the tenements; a child 
found carrying any vessel which was sup- 
posed to contain liquor would be detained, 
the vessel examined, and if the suspicions 
proved correct, the contents would be 
immediately emptied into the sink in the 
yard ; if the offence were many times re- 
peated, the offenders would be obliged to 
leave the tenements ; all cases of dispute 
between tenants were to be submitted to 
these ladies for arbitration, and their 
decision was to be accepted or the apart- 
ments vacated. With perfect confidence 
in the principles of the movement, the 
ladies furnished the two rooms on the first 
floor in the middle house of one of the 
Alleys, making them attractive, with the 
hope of winning the women from the 
alleys within, instead of having them 
stand outside or on the street. One of the 
rooms had the appearance of a business 
office, with a handsome desk, chairs, and 
a rug. 

In the beginning, both women were 
enemies to every tenant; and yet the 
rents were so cheap that each tenant 
found it was for his interest to stay. The 
new-comers were so vigilant that it 
was soon found that it was useless to 
attempt to deceive them. JJooms were 
whitewashed; a second tenement in 
the middle of the row was vacated and 
turned into a laundry and three cradles 
put in, and the women tenants were 
urged to do their washing and ironing in 
this room in order to keep their own 
crowded apartments orderlyand free from 
the discomfort of steam and heat. The 
better part of the tenants availed them- 
selves of the privilege ; the others refused 
it. 

The full story of the work' with these 
144 families is too sacred for the public 
press; only a glimpse can be given. 
Kindly offices in the way of the presenta- 
tion of flowers and of delicacies for the 
sick were either rejected altogether by the 
tenants, or accepted grudgingly as an 
intrusion. How to prove themselves 
friends of these people was the question 
that these two women tried to solve. At 
last, word came one morning that a little 
baby had died in the smaller alley. The 
women believed that their time had come. 



Great as was the cost of repairs in the 
beginning, it had been discovered in a, 
very short time that, after paying the 
three per cent, interest, there would be a 
large surplus to be used for the benefit of 
the tenants. One of the women went to 
an undertaker's and bought a little white 
casket. She also bought a pretty dress 
for the little baby, and some flowers. 
Bringing the man with her, she went at 
once into this home, where the mother's 
agony was increased by the thought that 
her baby must rest in the Potter's Field. 
When the mother looked into the face of 
her visitor, and heard that a grave had 
been bought in the cemetery, which she 
could visit, when she learned that a car- 
riage had been hired to take her and her 
husband and a friend to see that baby 
buried, no human pen can depict the 
scene. That act opened every door in the 
tenement-houses. 

Two years afterward it was said to one 
visiting that tenement-house, "I wish yon 
could see the woman who lives here," 
pointing to one of the tenements, "but 
she is out." Coming back, the woman 
was passed in one of the alleys, and the 
expression with which she looked at the 
guide was such as the visitor had never 
seen on any human face. It suggested the 
Mount of Transfiguration. She invited 
the care-taker and the visitor into her 
room. She carried on her arm a baby 
eight months old, a beautiful boy. The 
visitor knew there was a history to be 
told, and briefly this is it: That mother, 
from the time she was sixteen years old, 
had never been off the Island longer than 
eleven days. She married a huckster, 
whose record almost equalled hers. The 
story of their first married life is too hor- 
rible to contemplate. Rarely was either 
seen without the marks of the finger-nails 
or the boots of the other; but for one 
year neither husband nor wife had ap- 
peared before the police court judge, nor 
had either of them tasted that which 
robbed them of manhood or womanhood. 
Their home was as clean as it could be, 
and the husband brought hi3 earnings 
every night to the care-taker, and three 
months before had opened his first bank 
account. — Christian Union. 



Mrs. M. B. Coulstox, assistant editor 
of Garden and Forest, is residing at Chau- 
tauqua, as special correspondent of the 
Xew York Tribune. She sends a, daily 
despatch to that paper. Mrs. Coulstonfful 
probably represent the Tribune at 
Chicago during the World's Columbian 

Exposition. 

*♦+ 

In a letter from Clyde Duniway, of 
July 4, just received from Boston, this 
son who is proud to uphold his mothers 
principles and his own, says: 

To-dav, on my way to the hotel, I passed 
the Old 'South Church and the Old btate 
House. The memory of the great past 
has an indescribable power over me, , ana 
I love to linger beside the haunts of; uw 
Adamses, Sumner, Garrison and Phillips. 
Feeling, as I do, the potency of the ideas 
for which these men stood, I am a turect 
recipient of their best thoughts, flg 
God grant to me to do my part also w 
the freedom of every individual human 
being! 
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SUFFRAGE MEETING AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

On Saturday afternoon, July 30, about 
2,500 persons met in the great amphithea- 
tre at Chautauqua, N. Y., to hear an ad- 
dress onWoman Suffrage by Mr. Henry B. 
Blackwell. The platform was tastefully 
draped with sunflower yellow and the 
national colors, while overhead was a great 
banner inscribed "Political Equality," 
with other appropriate mottoes — the work 
of the suffragists of Chautauqua County. 
A fine band of instrumental performers 
from Indianapolis, Ind., prefaced the 
meeting, as the audience gathered, with 
familiar Scotch airs, charmingly rendered. 

On the platform were seated Mrs. E. M. 
Babcock, of Dunkirk, president of the 
Chautauqua County Political Equality 
Club, Mrs. Martha T. Henderson, of 
Jamestown, its founder and former presi- 
dent, and vice-president of theN. Y. State 
W. S. A., Bishop Vincent, and the speaker 
of the day. 

Bishop Vincent opened the meeting by 
saying that, while recognizing the 
interest and importance of the woman 
suffrage question, and arranging for its 
discussion by capable speakers, both in 
favor and opposed, the managers of the 
Assembly should not be regarded as tak- 
ing sides. They had listened last year to 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. This 
year they would be addressed in behalf of 
woman suffrage by Mr. Blackwell, and 
again on Aug. 8 by Rev. Anna Shaw, and 
on Aug. 9 by Rev. Wm. Buckley in opposi- 
tion. The managers had left the selec- 
tion of the advocates of woman suffrage 
to the Chautauqua Political Equality 
Club, and he would now place the meet- 
ing in charge of its president, Mrs. 
Babcock, of Chautauqua County. 

Mrs. E. M. Babcock, in a clear and dis- 
tinct voice, made a graceful and appro- 
priate address of welcome, which was 
received with applause. She introduced 
the speaker whom the ladies had selected. 

Mr. Blackwell said : 

I count it an honor and a privilege to 
address this intelligent Chautauqua audi- 
ence in behalf of the most important 
political reform of the century. I am 
glad that the Chautauqua managers have 
given woman suffrage a place in their 
programme, but I wish they had seen 
fit to give Rev. Anna Shaw the closing 
address. Women have been charged with 
"wanting to have the last word." In this 
case the last word has been accorded to a 
man. 

I will take as my text the weighty 
words uttered this morning by Bishop 
Vincent, in his inspiring comment on 
Paul's epistle to theEphesians. He said : 

"When Christ and His apostles had no voice 
and no vote in the politics of the Horn an Empire, 
they had no responsibility for the course of pub- 
lic affairs ; hut to-day "all- this is changed. God 
has thrust responsibility upon every man and 
every woman — every man to know how he votes ; 
every woman to see'that he votes right." 

There is an old saying : "If you want 
a thing done do it yourself/' (Laugh- 
ter.) If women have political duties and 
responsibilities, as BishopVincent affirms, 
then they need the ballot in order fully to 
perform them. 

1 prefer to consider the enfranchisement 
of women, not as an isolated subject, not 
as affecting woman alone, but as a part of 
the political evolution of the human race, 
and to show that it is in accordance with 
nature, reason, history and the Bible. 

After Mr. Blackwell's address of more 



than an hour, Bishop Vincent explained 
that the reason why the closing address 
had been assigned to Bev. Dr. Buckley 
was that woman suffrage was a proposal 
to change the established order, and that 
those who stood by the established order 
should have a right to be heard last. 

Mr. Blackwell said that he had not in- 
tended to find fault, but that nothing so 
much retarded a reform as the idea that it 
was in the minority. He did not believe 
that woman suffrage was unpopular, when 
fairly understood. In order to test the 
sentiment of the audience, he would take 
a vote now and here. Let every man and 
woman present express freely their real 
opinion. He would put it in the fairest 
possible way. Let all who are opposed to 
allowing women to vote rise. 

Only one or two persons rose. (Great 
laughter.) 

"Well," said Mr. Blackwell, "this Chau- 
tauqua audience seems almost unanimous 
for woman suffrage." (Applause.) 

"That is not a fair way to put the ques- 
tion," said Bishop Vincent. "It was not 
fully understood." 

"It shall be fairly put on both sides," 
said Mr. Blackwell. "I will repeat my 
request and ask that every opponent of 
woman suffrage shall rise." 

About twenty persons rose. 

"JiTow, then," said Mr. Blackwell, "let 
all who are willing that women shall be 
allowed to vote rise." 

The great audience rose in a body, and 
there was a tempest of applause. 

"Thank you," said Mr. Blackwell, 
"Bishop Vincent's teachings have edu- 
cated Chautauqua. If women could vote 
all over this broad land, what a power 
Bishop Vincent would be !" 

The meeting closed with the Doxology, 
and scores of ladies came upon the plat- 
form to offer their congratulations to the 
speaker and to the representatives of the 
Political Equality Club. 



OBJECT LESSON EOR SUFFRAGISTS. 

A hen, after sitting the customary 
time, once brought forth a brood of ducks. 
After a few days, she led them out to 
scratch for themselves, pausing beside 
the lake. This was the time for the 
ducklets to indulge their aquatic desires, 
which they accordingly did. The mother 
hen was in grief indeed. She called to 
them in every possible way to leave the 
liquid element, and come to her maternal 
breast. It was all in vain until they had 
obeyed their instinctive nature fully. 

Seeing no harm come to them, she 
seemed rather to enjoy their antics in the 
water, and led them forth morning after 
morning to the water, apparently as much 
to her own enjoyment as theirs. The 
next season she raised a brood of verita- 
ble chicks, and as she had done with the 
ducks the year before, she escorted them 
to the lake. But, what was the matter? 
They would not go in. And not wanting 
them to be behind her other progeny in 
their acquisitions, she sought to help 
them. She urged in every way she could, 
and failing in all, she took them, one by 
one, to the number of four, with her bill, 
and dropped them into the water, and 



probably would have thus treated the 
whole had not some one discovered her 
and stopped her proceedings. 

So will it be, perhaps, with regard to 
woman suffrage. When prejudice gives 
way, and men and women see how much 
more easily and smoothly the ship of 
State can float under the combined influ- 
ence of both, they will not only be free 
to accord to woman her rights in the 
national, as well as domestic household, 
but will urge her to accept them. 

Hits. Obed Nickeeson. 

So. Harwich, Mass. 



Miss Ida M. Gardner has recently 
been employed as lecturer on History by 
the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching, and is said to 
possess unusual qualifications as a 
speaker, besides being a teacher of long 
experience. She spent last summer in 
England, in special preparation for her 
new work, attending lectures on Mediaeval 
History at Oxford. 
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The People's party of Saginaw County, 
Michigan, elected three ladies as delegates 
to the State convention—Mrs. Rena L. 
Miner, Mrs. Wesley Elmer, and Mrs. 
Mary Crosby. 

Mrs. Alice Harris, M. D., of Iowa, is 
medical missionary at Sierra Leone, West 
Africa, under the auspices of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and she has for several 
months conducted the mission entirely 
alone. 

Mrs. Gen. G-. A. Custer lectured in Suf- 
field, Ct., last Friday week. In an easy 
conversational style the speaker enter- 
tained the audience of upwards of 200, and 
they entered with enthusiasm into her 
experiences. 

F. A. Channing, a member of the newly 
elected British Parliament, is the son of 
Ptev. Wm. H. Channing, who is remem- 
bered by the early woman suffragists as 
one of the most faithful and devoted 
friends of the cause on this side the ocean. 
One of the irrepressible conflicts of the 
day is the woman question. It comes up 
everywhere — in church as well as in state. 
Conservatism may seek to postpone its 
consideration, but sooner or later it must 
be faced and answered.— Boston Globe. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore gave her lec- 
ture upon "Queen Elizabeth," at the 
Fryeburg, Me., Assembly, on July 27. 
Mrs. Livermore is about to write a volume 
of reminiscences, an autobiography, to 
be brought out by Mr. A. T>. Worthing- 
ton, of Hartford, Ct. 

The California State World's Fair board 
has given permission to Miss Pay Bever- 
idge, of San Francisco, to set up and 
operate a miniature blacksmith's forge in 
the California Building. Miss Beveridge 
is a niece of ex-Gov. John L. Beveridge, 
of Illinois, and is said to be an expert at 
the anvil. 

Seventy-two members of Parliament 
who voted against Sir Albert Rollit's suf- 
frage bill have not been returned to the 
present House of Commons. On the 
other hand fifty-three members who voted 
for the bill have either withdrawn from 
the Parliamentary career or were not 
re-elected. 

The women of New York State will fur- 
nish and decorate the library* room in the 
Woman's Building at the World's Fair. 
Plans are perfected to make the furnish- 
ings very elaborate and tasteful. The 
room will contain as complete a collec- 
tion as is possible to gather of works 
written by women. 

The kindergarten system is to be intro- 
duced in the public schools of New York 
city, this fall. The matter has been 
under consideration over a year by the 
Board of Education. When the Board by 
unanimous vote recently decided to adopt 
the system, President Hunt expressed the 
conviction that the city of New York is 
to be congratulated. Kindergartens will 
be opened the first year in about twenty 



THE NEW WOMANHOOD. 

this new 



How shall we conceive of 
womanhood? Neither as slave noi play- 
thing, but helper and equal mate; coequal 
with man, in home, in school, in shop, m 
church, in court, in all human service, 
she has struggled into nearly all lines of 
business: she has become conscious or 
power, of ability to win place and compe- 
tence. Evidentlv she finds independence 
sweet; for more and more are women 
asserting themselves— as Lady Henry 
Somerset savs, pursuing a vocation 
instead of a husband. They refuse to 
content themselves with simple ease, or 
luxurv, or fashion. The needs of the 
needy tug at their heart-strings ; they are 
awake to public abuses ; their mothering 
instinct goes out on all lines. The new 
womanhood has work to do in the church, 
which no man will do — work to do in gov- 
ernment, which men have botched and 
bungled until the world may well despair. 
Are'not the dead nations of the Orient the 
logical outcome of government by man 
alone? ... 

The new womanhood will not submit to 
pauperization. The effete notion that 
woman must not earn her own bread, is 
ready for sepulture. The old idea that a 
woman must depend on some male rela- 
tive, even if her strength and mental 
ability far exceed his, is exploded. The 
obligation to place all her funds in the 
custody of her uncle or cousin, or any 
man who would accept them, is resting 
very lightly on the conscience of the 
sisterhood. In fact, womanhood, hy vir- 
tue of the very subtle principle of prog- 
ress — of upward and forward progress— 
of evolution, if you like by virtue of this 
principle, implanted in her nature by 
God, finds herself irresistibly guided 
along paths undreamed of a century ago. 
And one of these is the path of self- 
respecting independence. She has found 
that the purse means power; that, in 
order to mental liberty, spiritual freedom, 
she must be financially independent. The 
man who doles out her pittances, occa- 
sionally and reluctantly, feels like a bene- 
factor; he enjoys the sensation. But 
women are growing more and more 
unwilling to play the part of perpetual 
infants; they demand recognition as co- 
workers, knowing that labor has mouey 
value, though it be not offered iu the 
market. Mart A. Ripley. 



in^lSTT. In 1879 she was called to the 
chair of history in Wellesley College. I a 
1SS1 she became acting president, and so 
remarkable was her success in managing 
the affairs of the college, that at the end 
of the year, she was invited by a unani- 
mous vote of the trustees to become per- 
manent president, which position she held 
until 1887, when she married Prof. G.H. 
Palmer, of Harvard College. In 1883, 
Michigan University conferred the degree 
of Ph. D. upon its distinguished daughter, 
and in 1887 Columbia College gave herthe 
degree of Doctor of Letters. 



TEACH THE GIBLS TO DRIVE. 

The proverbially dependent, emotional 
nature of women, and the correspondingly 
valiant qualities of the other sex, are strik- 
ingly exemplified in the following item* 

A party of tourists, among them 
Blanche and Nellie Conkling, daughters 
of E. A. Conkling, of MadisonvUle, 0., 
started for Mt. Vesuvius. When about 
two-thirds of the way up the mountain, in 
the very steepest part, half a dozen Ital- 
ians jumped out of the bushes where they 
were hiding, and began to throw rocks 
and lava at the driver having in charge 
the Misses Conkling. The driver imme- 
diately jumped from his place and ran, 
leaving the horses, which at once com- 
menced to back down the steep roadway. 
To allow this meant death— to remain at a 
standstill boded a similar fate. With rare 
courage, Miss Nellie scrambled oyer the 
box, leaped for the reins and soon showed 
the three horses that she was master of 
the situation. While rocks and lava fell 
thick and fast as hail upon her unpro- 
tected head, Miss Nellie, who is accus- 
tomed to driving a prancing pair at home, 
saved herself and companions in their 
time of peril. The driver fled for refuge 
to another carriage, getting down on the 
floor among four ladies, who were able to 
ward off the missiles only by raising um- 
brellas. All up the steep incline the 
Italians followed the tourists. When the 
top was reached, soldiers put in an 
appearance and quickly nabbed the vil- 
lains, who were regular bandits. The es- 
cape of the party from injury was almost 
miraculous. 

Miss Nellie's prompt action shows also 
the exceeding value of teaching girls to 
drive, to harness, to know what may be 
expected of horses in general. The horse 
recognizes instantly a fearless voice, a 
practised hand. We remember another 
young woman who, when her horse fell, 
and, tangled in the harness, threatened 
disaster in his frantic efforts to rise, sat 
calmly down upon his head until help 
came. One may, like a certain devout old 
lady, "trust in Providence till the breech- 
ing breaks," but it is better to know what 
to do if the breeching does break. 
. 1+4 

The orthodox Japanese conception of 

woman's sphere is refreshingly simple 

She will be present at the opening of the I and consistent. "A woman's politics must 



CHICAGO SECURES MES. PALMES. 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer has ac- 
cepted an offer to become head of the 
woman's department of the University of 
Chicago. Her title will be Advisory Dean. 
Last February, President Harper made 
Professor and Mrs. Palmer a tempting 
offer, which after careful consideration 
was declined, Professor Palmer being un- 
willing to withdraw from Harvard Uni- 
versity, in which he has long been closely 
interested. But President Harper was 
determined to have Mrs. Palmer's aid in 
the development of the new university, 
and has devised a plan whereby she can 
also continue her home life in Cambridge. 



university in October, will assist in its 
organization, mid then carry on her work 
by occasional visits. Mrs. Palmer is emi- 
nently fitted to be a leader in a great co- 
educational university. She is herself 



schools, to pupils not less than five years one of the fruits- of co-education. At 
old. The chief difficulty which confronts i sixteen, she entered the Michigan State 
the Board is securincr competent kinder- Univrvsirv at. Ann Avhrw ^„/i„«*: s „ 



inevitably be sentimental. She is in no 
sense a free agent. If she is married, she 
must think as her husband thinks; if she 
is single she must follow the lead of her 
parents and family. She cannot he inde- 
pendent except at the cost of her own 
peace and the happiness of those nearest 
and dearest to her." In such utterances 



competent kinder- 
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University at Ann Arbor, graduating in 
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the degree of M. A., which she received ' tain alienated majesty.' 
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DEATH OF MADAM WILLARD. 

The death of Madam Willard, the he- 
loved mother of Frances E. Willard, at her 
daughter's home in Evanston, at the ripe 
old age of 88, will be felt as a personal 
loss by many thousands of people who 
have never known her personally, but 
who have a sense of spiritual kinship with 
the mother of so useful and valued a 
woman as Miss Willard. Those who knew 
Madam Willard herself will miss her 
genial and inspiring presence, and will 
deeply sympathize with the bereaved 
family at Rest Cottage. It will gratify 
the friends of co-education to know T that 
Madam Willard was a graduate of Oberlin 
College, having taken a full course of 
study in that institution after she had be- 
come a wife and a mother. 

Brave, patient, enduring, self-sacrific- 
ing, she was a type of noble womanhood. 
In her declining years her mind was ever 
active. She lived in the present ; not in 
the past. Nothing gave her more pleas- 
ure than to hear one of the old-time 
hymns that in earlier days had become 
imbedded in her memory. Her death was 
the ending of a grand and noble career. 



*♦+- 



COMERS AND GOERS. 

Everybody is away. So say the news- 
papers, with endless chronicle of summer 
resorts and the inhabitants thereof; so 
say the scorching, dreary streets, full of 
unfamiliar faces; and so, the emptiness of 
this office. 

When Monday callers find no Mrs. 
Lucy Stone, they probably all feel like 
the newspaper woman who, once doing so, 
frankly remarked to the gratified occu- 
pants of the room, "Ah! no one here, I 
see!" Mrs. Stone, prevented by rheu- 
matism, sometimes misses her recep- 
tion day, but writes cheerily: "Suffer- 
ing has affected neither my appetite nor 
my good looks." She works and plans 
unceasingly at home. Our busy editor 
now luxuriates in shady groves and cool 
waters at Lake Memphremagog, and says 
she is "too delightfully lazy to write." 
Mrs Julia Ward Howe, always easily first 
among our visitors, is enjoying a trans- 
Atlantic rest. Sadly we saw her sail 
away, and there is no joy in us until she 
comes back. We miss the sweep and 
swing of Mrs. Dietrick's vital presence ; 
she is taking her vacation at Wianno. 
The New England Club is closed ; meet- 
ings are not. Yet we who stay have our 



compensations. We have enjoyed meet- 
ing Mrs. Hornbrook of Evansville, Ind., 
with her husband, both alive with educa- 
tional activity. Later came, full of in- 
terest and enthusiasm, Judge Cardwill, 
of New Albany, Ind., with his sister, 
Miss Mary Cardwill, our sometime corres- 
pondent and always friend. Prof, and 
Mrs. Carruth, of Lawrence University, 
Kansas, have been here with friends, one 
day. Rev. Chas. 0. Ames dropped in at 
the same time, so there was a symposium 
of wisdom and good will. That worthy 
son of a brave mother, Clyde Duniway, 
made us a short call, leaving the same 
inspiring sense of sincere manliness as 
does his noble Cornell oration. Mr. 
Henry B. Spofford, of Washington, has 
been here, and Rev. Geo. Y. Washburn, 
of Hancock, Mich. We were glad to 
welcome Miss Sabin, the wise and genial 
president of Downer College for girls 
at Fox Lake, Wisconsin. Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman appeared also, and our 
stanch friend, Mrs. Paulina Gerry, just 
returned from Europe. Last but not 
least, Hon. William Dudley Foulke has 
come from Watch Hill, R. I., to plan and 
advise. No matter how the mercury 
mounts, the spirits of H. B. B. mount in 
unison, which is cheering to note, among 
the general lamentations over the heat. 

c. W. 
<♦> 

WAR SHIPS AND MARRIED WOMEN. 

A new two-thousand-ton war vessel was 
launched at South Boston, on Thursday of 
this week. She was to be named at the 
same time. This is done, according to cus- 
tom, by some one breaking a wine bottle, 
and saying, at the same time, "1 christen 
thee -" 

In this case the name was to be Marble- 
head^ and the person proposed to name 
the vessel was Mrs. C. H. Allen. But 
the sailors have great dread of a vessel 
that has been named by a married woman. 
They say that such a vessel always has 
bad luck. They will not ship on it. 
Sailors are superstitious, as is well known. 
But is it not likely that their dread in 
this case is due to the fact that a married 
woman is herself a victim of ill luck? The 
woman who to-day collected her rents, 
sold her crops, put the money in her own 
pocket, and was independent, is married 
to-morrow, and thereafter the rents and 
the price of the crops will not belong to 
her. She has a child, and the law denies 
her right to it. Why should not the 
sailor dread to have such an ill-starred 
person name the vessel on which he is to 
go? Lucy Stone. 
<♦»- 

Dr. Marie Zakrzewska is taking a 
vacation from active professional work in 
New York, and by entire absence from 
care is gainiug health and strength. The 
Transcript speaks of her as "the Nestor 
of her profession in New England, who 
has done valiant service for her profes- 
sion and her sex." 



Mrs. Hannah Whitall Smith writes 
that 1,000 American girls are now study- 
ing art in Paris. 

Baroness Burdett-Coutts expects to 
come to the Columbian Exposition at the 
head of the Philanthropic Section. 

Mrs. James T. Fields, accompanied by 
her friend, Miss Sarah Orne Jewett, are 
in Europe, and will be absent until the 
autumn. 

Mrs. Mart Baker Tanner, formerly 
of Fredonia, N. Y., is serving her second 
term as County Superintendent of schools 
in Hardin County, Iowa, and was re- 
elected by an increased majority. 

Mrs. Lucia Julian Martin, who has 
been principal for the last six years of 
the Training School of Expression, in 
Indianapolis, Ind., has recently accepted 
the appointment of professor of elocution 
and physical culture at Alma Ladies' Col- 
lege, St. Thomas, Ontario. 

Queen Liliuokalani, of the Sand- 
wich Islands, is an earnest patron of tem- 
perance reform. She pays the license fee 
for a coffee house opened in her capital 
city by the Women's Temperance Union, 
and has banished wines and spirituous 
liquors from her table and receptions. 

Mrs. M. M. Carson, of Wellington, 
Kansas, has been nominated on the repub- 
lican ticket for county superintendent of 
Sumner County. Miss Alfreda Judd, al- 
though not a candidate, was enthusiasti- 
cally nominated for county superintendent 
of Osage County at the county republican 
convention. Miss Judd is well equipped 
for the duties of the office. She gradu- 
ated at the State Normal in the class of 
? 87 and was the valedictorian of her class. 

In all laborious undertakings we are apt 
to be too easily disheartened by contem- 
plating the disproportion between our 
first petty acquisitions and the vastness of 
the obiects to be attained. But it marks 
a weak mind, as Sharpe has observed in 
one of his admirable essays, to be always 
nicely comparing a single stroke of the 
chisel with the monument to be raised, or 
a solitary impression of the spade with 
the mountain to be levelled. — William 
Mathexcs* 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker cor- 
rects a misstatement which classes Mrs. 
Virginia T. Smith, city missionary, as a 
"baby farmer." She says: "The simple 
truth is that Mrs. Smith, as one of the 
members of the State board of charities, 
obtained an act from the Legislature 
which required that the infants born or 
cared for in our poor-houses should here- 
after be taken to 'county homes,' and 
maintained there till old enough to be 
adopted into families. This excited the 
anger of certain selectmen, whose imper- 
fect discharge of the duties of their offices 
had been exposed by Mrs. Smith, and a 
series of persecutions has been the result, 
of which these false charges are the latest 
manifestation." 
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WOMAN'S DAY. 

BY MILLIE HENOUF PALMER. 

It is coming, sister women ; we can hear it on 

the wind ; 
'Tis the earnest cry for freedom from onr bur- 
dened womankind ; 
'Tis the battle call of woman, as she rises in her 

might 
To break her bonds of thraldom, to claim and 

get her right. 
We can hear the murmur, sisters, in our 

churches, in our homes. 
From every town and city this appeal for free- 
dom comes. 
It is woman who is rising, she will show the 

world that she, 
In spite of all that man can do, determines to be 

free. 
Long she's worn the badge of serfdom, long her 

body, heart and brain 
Have been owned by man, her master, held by 

him with heavy chain. 
Long she's borne the yoke in silence, long obeyed 

her lord's commands, 
But she's broken now her fetters, and her free- 
dom she demands. 
It is coming, we can see it, and not distant, 

sisters mine, 
When the wheels of Progress bring us Woman's 

Rights divine. 
When we sisters, free and fearless, side by side 

with men shall stand 
At the polls for truth and justice, with our bal- 
lots in our hand. 
Then rings, monopolies and trusts from the 

land shall banished be, 
And the millionaire and pauper alike claim 

equity. 
Then corruption foul will hide its head, a bribe 

will be unknown, 
And honest men, with honest laws, will rule by 

right alone. 
It is coming, surely coming, they may fight it as 

they will, 
But 'mid storms of persecutions it will live and 

flourish still. 
Men have termed us weak, my sisters, but 

there's one thing they must note 
They'll find out, with all our weakness, we will 

never sell our vote. 
In the past they've made us playthings, toys, to 

charm an idle hour ; 
That is over, and, my sisters, they must now 

concede our power. 
They may laugh to scorn our efforts, but to 

daunt us they will fail, 
It's the truth they have to cope with, and for us 

it shall prevail. 
Stand we then in solid phalanx, heart with 

heart and hand to hand, 
Never breaking ranks or resting, while injustice 

rules our land. 
Never falter, never waver, fighting inch by inch 

our way, 
Till by courage, faith and patience, we for 

women win the day. 
Mothers, sisters, wives and sweethearts, 

your armor for the fight. 
Traced across our floating standard be 
watchword, Equal Right. 
SI 61 North Broad St., Phila., Penn. 
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WYOMING WOMEN IN POLITICS. 

A special correspondent of the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean writes from Cheyenne, Julv 
20, as follows : * 

loSg y sin U c S e band Sald t0 me 0Ue da -^ not 

"How's that?" 

"Well, I'm going to make an ensas-e- 
ment to put you in a dime museum^af t 



woman from Wyoming who voted for 
President." * 

Although this was intended as a little 
off-hand joke, it illustrates the fact that 
the eyes of the world are upon us, the 
women of Wyoming ; that if we vote upon 
great national issues we must become 
more or less politicians, attend caucuses, 
clubs, conventions, and mass meetings, be 
prepared to hold official positions, and do 
our part with the meu in helping to "save 
the country."' 

Cheyenne women claim the honor of 
forming the first Republican Woman's 
League Club ever organized. Starting on 
the threshold of the first campaign in 
which our sex are privileged to vote for 
President, there were strong motives to 
influence us to such action. The first 
was a feeling of gratitude and loyalty to 
the Republican party as the party of 
freedom, equality and progress. We 
could not forget that the grand old party 
"placed the glorious forty-fourth star 
upon our national banner, -'"while Demo- 
crats in Congress sneered at and abused 
us in speeches, and voted solidly against 
our admission with equal suffrage. As 
women of "the only true Republic in the 
world" we can never forget this. 

Another motive was that we might 
educate ourselves concerning political 
questions upon which we expect to vote 
next November. Most women understand 
little of national and party questions. 
Heretofore we had voted on local issues 
and for candidates with whom we were 
personally acquainted. Now we were 
President makers, builders of dynasties, 
and in our broad sweep of political vision 
we took in the whole nation. 

Cheyenne is nothing if not club-able. 
It is a veritable city of clubs. A Chey- 
enne woman not a member of from three 
to seven clubs and societies, is simply a 
curiosity. When the men formed a Re- 
publican League Club and the ladies were 
ignored as a matter of course, we put our 
ideas in a letter to the Daily Sun and 
called upon the women to organize. A 
paper was circulated for signatures to a 
call. The proposal was received with 
enthusiasm by all but a few. Among 
the few, objections were expressed some- 
what as follows : 

"My dear, how can I join the club and 
take care of my babies?" 

"Will Mrs. M. or Mrs. S. become mem- 
bers ?" 

"I will ask my husband about it." 

"Don't know as I am a straight Repub- 
lican. 1 vote for people I like on both 
tickets." 

"I sha'n't go into politics unless my 
husband runs for something." 

"Dear me; it looks like too much noto- 
riety." 

"Don't believe I can spend time. I'm 
away behind in my sewing." 

Many who talked thus afterward joined 
the club. We were not dreamers of im- 
possible things. The club was soon 
organized and in practical operation, with 
constitution, by-laws and officers. It has 
increased in numbers and become a potent 
factor in Wyoming politics. It has 
largely stimulated the interest of women 
in their political duties, especially at the 
primaries. It has been the means of put- 
ting six women in the county convention, 
vT°^ in tlle state convention and two in 
™ -National convention at Minneapolis 
All of these results may be properlv 
credited to our club. In the short time it 
has been organized it has developed 
several admirable female politicians. So 
much for public results. 

At our meetings we are doing a quiet 
but more valuable educational work We 
have upon our programme regular assign- 
ments of topics for discussion, embracing 
political economy, parliamentary law 
protection, silver, and other questions at 
issue m the campaign. We have a glee 



Our president, was called to preside at the 
ratification meeting held after the State 
convention assembled. Soon we intend 
to organize a mock Legislature, in which 
the proceedings will be conducted with 
strict regard to parliamentary practice, 
and in the introduction of bills important 
questions will be discussed, and for the 
first time in life several of our number 
will have to "play Democrats" pro temr- 
pore. 

Do not imagine us a lot of sedate, cadav- 
erous, blue-stocking-y old girls. We are 
a jolly set, and we have lots of fun. We 
have as bright, handsome and womanly 
women as can be found anywhere. 



WOMEN IN THE ENGLISH CAMPAIGN. 

The Pall Mall Gazette calls attention to 
the immense indirect power wielded by 
women in British politics. As a woman's 
political organization, the Primrose 
League stands foremost in the world. It 
numbers 1,085,703, nearly half of whom 
are women. There are 1,400 women on 
the Women's Grand Council, and about 
54,000 Primrose "dames" in England and 
Scotland. They do not speak much on 
platforms, as in the heat of elections they 
are liable to insult, as in the case of Mrs. 
Stanley at North Lambeth. Canvassing, 
talking with wives, asking them about 
their homes, interesting themselves in the 
children, solving political difficulties as 
they present themselves to the husbands; 
in a word, using their personal influence, 
are the means employed by the women. 

The Women's Liberal Federation is the 
great counterpoise to the Primrose 
League. They are not quite so harmoni- 
ous a body as they were before Mr. Glad- 
stone pronounced against woman suffrage. 
The methods they adopt are exactly the 
same as those of the Primrose League. 
They are careful not to do any thing which 
can even be associated with bribery. Any 
gifts they may have been accustomed to 
bestow in a private capacity are not 
allowed to be continued while the ladies 
are engaged in political work. 

The Women's Liberal Unionist Associa- 
tion, though numerically the smallest, 
has among its members many women of 
great prominence. There is no division 
of opinion or divided interests among 
them, and their one battle cry is "Integ- 
rity of the Empire!" The association 
has, of course, only come into being since 
18S6, but, for a young society, it has great 
influence. 



Hon. William Dudley Foulke, of Indi- 
ana, is spending the summer at Watch 
Hill, R. I. 

Friday, Aug. 26, has been set apart as 
Woman's Day by the Detroit Exposition, 
and the best of speakers on the woman 
question will be there. 

While the City Council of Chicago has : 
been talking about the need of free baths, 
and regretting a lack of money, the women 
of the Municipal Order League have col- 
lected enough funds to open at least two 
summer bathing-houses on the lake shore, . 
which are to be absolutely free. Dr. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson is chairman of 
the committee, which has received official 
consent from the city to open the public 
baths. Yet these public-spirited women 
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THE WOMM'S COLUMN. 



WOMEN" IN THE CHUBCH. 



Bev. Mrs. Williams, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, of Beloit, Wis", 
made an eloquent address at the woman 



suffrage convention 
Brodhead. 
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recently held at 



The Kansas correspondent of the same 
paper writes that Mrs. S. L. Stoner, wife 
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Mrs. Ada H. Kepley, of Effingham, 111., -°* Key. J. A. Stoner, pastor at Seneca 



long known as a leader in temperance 
suffrage and social purity work, was or- 
dained to preach the gospel and adminis- 
ter the sacraments at the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Shelby ville, III., July 24. 
Mrs. Kepley, several years ago, passed a 
thorough examination and was admitted 
to the bar. She is associated with her 
husband in the practice of law, too, but 
she has valued her legal knowledge 
chiefly for the help it gives in the various 
lines of reform work. She is gifted with 
a remarkable degree of energy, force of 
character and fertility of resource. She 
takes an active part in the promotion of 
the best interests of her community, and 
she will make the pulpit another oppor- 
tunity for helping humauity. 

Miss Juanita Breckenridge, who gradu- 



has proven herself to be a most efficient 
missionary of the Universalist faith. She 
recently visited the village of Kellev, and 
preached to a good audience gathered to 
hear what a woman had to say. She was 
most cordially invited to return and has 
j consented to do so. 

Here we have instances of a brother 
and sister in the ministry; a husband 
and wife in the law ; and three husbands 
and their wives in the ministry, in evi- 
dence of the harmonious familyVelations 
that may he expected in the new dispen- 
sation of equality of men and women. 
F. M. Adkinsox. 



MR. DANA AND THE ISISH QUESTION. 

Richard H. Dana, in the August Forum, 
gives "An American View of the Irish 



degraded hy the law as no colonist 
and no Irishman ever were. Added to 
this are the hurt and the sting that, here 
at home, voices so eloquent for Home Rule 
in Ireland, are silent in regard to the help- 
less, defrauded women under their own 
roofs and at their own doors. 

A daily paper which adds line upon 
line for Ireland.coolly announces that "the 
next Legislature should get rid of the 
woman suffrage bill at an early date," 
implying that it is not worth considera- 
tion. 

All this is history. Now will not Mr. 
Dana, who has spoken well for Ireland, 
speak also for woman? He says, in his 
Forum article, that "sympathy with plans 
to secure the practical consent of the gov- 
erned is sympathy with a fundamental 
English institution which we and the 
English have ever cherished and fought 
for." If Mr. Dana will take this princi- 
ple and on it base his plea for women, he 
will add a great weight to the right side. 
Lucy Stone. 
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Seminary last year, was ordained pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Brook- 
ton, X. Y., on June 28. The ordination 
sermon was preached by her brother, 
Bev. W. W. Breckenridge, and the charge 
*as given by the venerable Bev. Thomas 
K. Beecher. Brookton was the first 
charge of Eev. Annis F. Eastman, and 
her people were so much pleased with her 
ministry that they called Miss Brecken- 
ridge to succeed her. 



Mrs. Mary A. "Woodbridge, recording 
secretary of the National and secretarv 
of the- World's >V. C. T. U., is supplying 
the pulpit of the Congregational church, 
to which she belongs, in Ravenna, O., 
daring the pastor's absence throughout 
the month of August. 

Bev. Mrs. S. L. Crum, the Universalist 
State Missionary of Iowa, is the wife of 
Eev. Amos Crum of Dubuque. On May 
22, lor the first time during her husband's 
pastorate in that city, Mrs. Crum occu- 
pied the pulpit. The members and friends 
honored her with a large audience and a 
most attentive hearing, and in turn were 
delighted, instructed and blessed by the 
sermon. • 

Last June, B. VT. Jones and Effie K. 
Joaes, husband and wife, completed their 
todies in the Eyder Divinity School of 
Lombard University, at Galesburg, 111., 
and received the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. Their graduating theses were 
respectively entitled, "Philosophical 
Laity" and "Permanence of the Relig- 
ions Instinct." On June 2S these two 
mg people were duly examined and 
ordained to the ministry of the Universal- 
is church "at Dubuque, la. Mr. Jones 
JM become the pastor at Waterloo, and 
Mrs. Jones has preached at Mt. Pleasant, 
Vsa ge, and other places. The Iowa cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Universalist 
&vs: ... -. . 

Universalism in Iowa is fortunate in 
£r?r aTailable on call the services of 
mL ~y°. nes ' wife of the Waterloo 
«- .-wr. bne is a strong preacher, strong 



the grounds of complaint by the American 
colonists against the mother country, 
compared with the case as it is in Ireland 
now, in the demand of the latter for Home 
Rule. Mr. Dana justifies the colonists, 
and he believes that the Irish should have 
Home Rule. j 

Stating the case, Mr. Dana says that ' 
"among Americans who have given the 
subject consideration, there is great sym- 
pathy with a movement to obtain for Ire- 
land some substantial form of self gov- 
ernment." He says further, that "sym- 
pathy with plans to secure the practical 
consent of the governed is sympathy with 
a fundamental English institution which 
we and the English have ever cherished 
and fought for.' 7 

It is in view of the above stated princi- 
ple that the attention of Mr. Dana is called 
to the case of women in the United States. 
There are thirty millions of women here. 
Except in Wyoming, there is nothing like 
the "practical consent of the governed" 
women. They are ruled over in the most 
impudent and reckless fashion. The gross- 
est injustice is perpetrated upon them in 
the name of laws which they are denied 
the right to make or amend. It is true in 
the case of women, as Mr. Dana says it is 
in the case of Ireland, that "among Ameri- 
cans who have given the subject consider- 
ation, there is great sympathy with a 
movement to obtain" for women their 
consent, as part of the governed, to the 
laws they have to obey. Such men as 
Hon. George F. Hoar, George Wm. Curtis, 
Wm. H. Seward, Chief Justice Chase, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, 
T. W. Higginson, John Stuart Mill, James 
Freeman Clarke, and many others, leading 
men in the State and in the church,believe 
in the justice of the claim of women to a 
voice in the government that meddles 
with and settles every one of their inter- 
ests. The argument and the plea of these 
men is On record. But after almost half 
a century of petition and remonstrance, 
the women of the United States remain 
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Geo. T. Angell says that nine out of 
every ten dollars thus far paid into the 
treasury of the American Humane Educa- 
tion Society have been paid by women; 
nineteen out of every twenty Bands of 
Mercy are presided over by women; the 
same proportion of letters showing inter- 
est in the work are written by women; 
and the best book ever written for the 
protection of horses, "Black Beauty," 
was written by a woman. 

The nest Illinois State Suffrage meet- 
ing will be held in the bright and growing 
city of Aurora, and will be most royally 
entertained, as it is a city of energy and 
broad views. Arrangements are already 
made for a number of speakers of State 
fame, and some noted ones from abroad 
are being corresponded with to see if they 
can attend. The date will be October 13, 
until October lo.— Illinois Suffragist. 



At the annual school meeting in Lincoln, 
Kansas, Thursday, the 28th ult., the 
total vote polled was 367, of which num- 
ber 157 were women, nearly 43 per cent, 
of the whole number. The afternoon was 
rainy, but that did not seem to dampen 
the ardor of the women who drove the 
carriages or of those who voted. The 
woman vote was pretty evenly divided on 
the issue. Several women voted for the 
first time. — Lincoln Beacon. 

The "New Century Stenographic Asso- 
ciation" connected with the New Century 
Guild of Working Women has been in ex- 
istence three years, and during that time 
it has helped many women stenographers 
to become proficient in their chosen art, 
and in many cases has obtained positions 
for those needing them. From a member- 
ship of 20 the roll has grown to the pro- 
portions of about 70, and one and all have 
a general desire to help one another. 

Gen. E. Burd Grubb, of New Jersey, 
late XT. S. Minister to Spain, said at the 
national meeting in Asbury Park, on the 
7th inst: "The Spaniard lives merely in 
tradition, not realizing the present nor 
earing for the future. The greatness of 
America is world-known. How shall we 
best keep it? At the bottom of our great- 
ness is the -ballot-box. Educate your 
sons to vote once, and let them see to it 
that other men vote only once. , How can 
we best roll back the tide of anarchy and 
crime that rolls upon our shores from 
Europe? We can do it by bringing the 
women of our land to the ballot-box. 

Co-education is making headway at the 
South as well as at the North. : The Uni- 
versity of Virginia, in guarded fashion, 
offers to register women at least eighteen 
years old for the pursuit of academic 
studies, without, however, the privilege 
of attending "the regular lectures or other 
exercises of any school," though they may 
use the library and scientific collections 
of the University. They will be exam- 
ined upon the same paper and at the same 
time with their respective classes, "under 
such conditions of supervision and chaper- 
onage as the Faculty may designate," and 
will receive a certificate of passing. Mrs. 
Mary Stuart Smith, Mrs. Mary Sheffey 
Peters, and Mrs. E. Rosalie Thornton are 
a resident committee to advise and assist 
candidates for registration. - . -. . .-; 



COLLEGES OPENING. 

The friends of thTcollegiate education 
of women can wait for the announcement 
of the name of the new benefactor of 
Barnard College with all the more patience 
if, in the interval, his for her) example 
may be used to stimulate others. A gift 
of $100,000 is a great help, but it is just 
about one-tenth of what is needed to con- 
stitute an effective endowment for this 
most valuable institution, and to carry 
out the scheme of higher education for 
women under the most promising condi- 
tions. The New York World says : 

This movement to give to women oppor- 
tunities of education equal to those ot 
men is bound to prevail. Its present de- 
velopment is merely the germ and prom- 
ise of a great and permanent future, its 
consequences will be as lasting as they are 
beneficial, and there is hardly any way in 
which our wealthy men and women ot 
generous impulses could secure a more de- 
firable immortality of fame, than by en- 
rolling their names in the list of benefac- 
tors of Barnard College. 
Another triumph of co-education. Brown 
University proposes to bestow- full privi- 
leges upon women in a manner as pro- 
nounced as it is gratifying. Under the 
inspiration of President Andrews, the 
progressive young man who sits at her 
head, Rhode Island's University has gone 
beyond the mere "annex" concession of 
other New England colleges. She pro- 
poses, if the money can be raised, to make 
the woman's department an integral part 
of the college proper, with dormitory, 
recitation, dining and debating halls for 
the accommodation of seventy-five stu- 
dents. Such was the step decided upon 
by the university corporation at its last 
meeting. It was voted that women should 
have " all" the honors and privileges of 
the college on the same terms w T ith men. 
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An exciting school election took place 
last week at Windsor Terrace, a suburb of 
Brooklyn. Notice of a meeting of the 
"Freeholders and Inhabitants of School 
District No. 3, of the town of Flatbush" 
was duly posted in the village, and w^hen 
the appointed evening came, an assem- 
blage composed entirely of men proceeded 
to nominate for the office of school trus- 
tee, D. p. Hamlin, a Republican who had 
held the position for the past three years. 
A few days later, Albert E. Donovan, a 
Democrat, who was in favor of several 
school reforms, was nominated inform- 
ally, and appealed to the women to aid 
his election. 

Wednesday, Aug. 3, was a day long to 
be remembered in Windsor Terrace. At 
other school elections the vote had been 
light, few women and by no means all 
qualified voters among the men coming 
out to cast their ballots ; but, on this occa- 
sion, the little town was in a mild uproar. 
Both candidates sent' carriages "to bring 
the ladies to the polls." All the after- 
noon vehicles of all sorts w T ere busy gath- 
ering women from all parts of the district. 
They responded readily enough. It does 
not appear that any one objected that 

"she did not want to vote," or urged that 



"a woman's place was at home." In holi- 
day attire, and eager to exercise their 
privileges on an occasion that seemed to ■ 
demand their aid, the wives, mothers and 
daughters of the village gathered at the 
polling place, which was in a second- 
story room in the school building. 

Many of the women had never voted 
before, and several had not realized until 
then that they had the right. One elderly 
lady w T as quite overcome with the impor- 
tance and significance of the occasion. As 
she handed in her ballot with trembling 
fingers, she exclaimed : 

This is what I never expected to see- 
the time when women could vote! 

As a rule, without regard to party, the 
women favored Mr. Donavan as a re- 
former, and when the polls closed he was 
triumphantly elected by a vote of 313 to 
226. 

The New York Training School for 
Deaconesses was opened experimentally 
in October, 1890, with the approval of 
Bishop Potter, and under the patronage 
of the rector of Grace Church. It has 
proved a success, and recently gradnated 
its first class to take the entire course. 
Bishop Potter now announces that the 
ceremony of setting apart these women 
for their ministrations will take place in 
Grace Church, on Sunday, Oct. 2, when 
the office of Deaconess will be conferred 
upon the graduates. The aim of the 
school is to send out women to be the 
helpers of the parochial clergy in their 
missionary and charitable work. 

In addition to the theological curricu- 
lum, a course of instruction is also givenin 
cooking for the ailing poor and nursing 
them in their own homes. Special efforts 
are made to familiarize the students with 
the work done in the hospitals, missions, 
reformatories and similar institutions in 
this city, and three months of each year 
are devoted to the daily care of the sick 
under competent direction. 

Lillie Devereux Blake. 
149 East 44th Street. 



A COLD WATEE PARK. 

On the Fourth of July, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, had a celebration with 
the least noise and the greatest signifi- 
cance of any thus far reported. Some 
months ago the only beer garden within 
a mile of the corporate limits was closed 
by the city council at the instigation of 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
and Good Templars. Suit for damages 
was instituted by the owner, whereupon 
the council, through Mayor Spragne, 
bought the garden, poured out the beer, 
tore down the dancing stands, and form- 
ally dedicated it as a cold water park. . It 
consists of nine acres and costs eight 
thousand dollars, all donated. The fea- 
ture of the day was the industrial parade. 
The orator was State Senator Eddy; the 
churches, Sunday schools and temperance 
speakers were largely represented. 



The greatest enemy of woman suffrage 
is the man whose wife works to support 
the family, while he loafs about the street 
corners. — California Voice. 
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WOMANHOOD. 

By this we hold— no man is wholly great 

Or wise, or just, or good, 
Who will not dare his all to reinstate 

Earth's trampled womanhood. 
Each Tillage hath its martyrs, every street 

Some house that is a hell ; 
Some woman's heart, celestial, pure, and 
sweet, 

Breaks with each passing bell. 

There are deep wrongs, too infinite for 
words, 

Man dare not have revealed, 
And, in our midst, insane, barbaric hordes, 

"Who make the law their shield. 
Rise, then, woman I grasp the mighty pen, 

By inspiration driven ; 
Scatter the sophistries of blinded men 

"With voices fresh from heaven. 



WANTED, SUFFRAGE MUGWUMPS. 

What is needed most of all by the 
woman suffrage movement in this country 
to-day, is a body of voters thoroughly 
alive to the importance of the reform, and 
united in efforts to promote it by prac- 
tical methods inside of their respective 
parties. "Whenever a majority of any 
State legislature is composed of men of any 
or all parties who are in favor of extend- 
ing suffrage to women, — municipal and 
presidential woman suffrage will at once 
be established. Such a majority can be 
secured whenever the men who now 
believe in suffrage will discriminate to 
secure the election of suffragists to the 
Legislature. We want what every suc- 
cessful political measure requires, earnest 
supporters, who make woman suffrage a 
political object — in short, we want a body 
of "woman suffrage mugwumps." 

A mugwump is a voter who seeks to 
effect a definite political object by uniting 
with other voters likemlnded with him- 
self, to bring about the result through 
the machinery of existing parties, to one 
or the other of which he still maintains a 
qualified allegiance. Voters thus banded 
together as "organized independents,"' 
while still acting as Republicans, Demo- 
crats, Prohibitionists, or People's Party 
men, become a balance of power, dreaded 
and disliked, but respected and courted, 
by professional politicians. 

During the past fifty years, this country 
has been governed, and its history shaped, 
by a variety of mugwumps, through the 
machinery of two great political parties. 
First we had the anti-slavery mugwumps 
and the pro-slavery mugwumps, North 



and South, prodding both parties in their 
respective sections, until they made the 
slavery question dominant in both. Since 
then we have had greenback mugwumps, 
civil-service mugwumps,tarifl mugwumps, 
tariff-reform mugwump?, gold-standard 
mugwumps, free-silver mugwumps, and 
always and everywhere saloon mug- 
wumps. In England, a week ago last 
Thursday, forty Irish mugwumps in the 
British Parliament, holding the balance 
of power in that body, united with the 
Liberals, ejected the Conservatives from 
office, and installed an administration 
pledged in advance to Irish Home Rule. 
Thus, we see a majority of the members 
of Parliament (forty mugwumps ex- 
cepted), opposed to Home Eule, and yet 
coerced and controlled against their own 
convictions by a body of independents 
numbering only about one in fifteen of the 
whole body. 

But while the saloon mugwumps in this 
country control both parties, the men who 
ought to be anti-saloon mugwumps — the 
zealous temperance men, the natural lead- 
ers of that movement, the men of courage 
and convictions, stand outside of practical 
politics, ia a hopeless minority comprising 
about two per cent, of the voters. They 
simply make their protest. Such a pro- 
test is morally inspiring, but politically 
imbecile. Nay, more, it is positively 
harmful, by depriving available candi- 
dates who are temperance men of a part 
of their rightful supporters. 

When will the women who know the 
value of a vote to do what ought to be 
done, and to stop what ought to be 
stopped, while continuing to advocate 
prohibition, and to prove to sympathizing 
audiences their self-evident right to the 
ballot, go to work with the voters to 
get it? On all other questions these 
women are divided in opinion, as men are. 
In Kansas, Mrs. Diggs and Mrs. Lease are 
People's Party speakers, Mrs. Johns is a 
Republican, Mrs. Thurston and Miss Bray 
are Third-party Prohibitionists. This 
diversity of opinion is natural and credit- 
able. It proves that women have minds 
of their own. But these ladies can all do 
an invaluable work by enrolling the men 
of their respective parties in a common 
agreement to promote, as far as is con- 
sistent with other political duties, the 
election of suffragists to the Legislature. 
And when our suffrage voters are thus 
enrolled, municipal and presidential 
woman suffrage will be carried. 

H. B. BLACKWELL. 



NOTICE. 

We now have all the numbers of June 
11 that we need. Many thanks ! 



The fact of causing the existence of a 
human being is one of the most responsi- 
ble actions in the range of human life. — 
John Smart Mill. 



Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Round 
Pond, Maine, has lately been giving ad- 
dresses before summer assemblies in 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. Ellen Wilson is editor and pub- 
lisher of Public Spirit^ a weekly paper at 
Cocoa, Fla., and she is a member of the 
Florida Press Association. 

Man carries under his hat a private the- 
atre, wherein a greater drama Is acted than 
is ever performed on the mimic stage, be- 
ginning and ending in eternity. — Carlyle. 

Miss Mamie S. Paden, of Denver, Col., 
won the prize offered by the Current 
Literature Publishing Company, for a 
story written in some form of Western 
dialect. The story is called "Mariposa," 
and it is printed in Short Stories for July. 

Mrs. S. F. Geubb, president of the 
Kansas W. C. T. U., has spoken eighty- 
eight times in her own State, and held ten 
conventions, since she was made president 
last year. She has never omitted to treat 
the subject of temperance work by far- 
mers' wives. 

There is many a delicate lady whose 
own hands are busily embroidering the 
napkin wherein she will wrap for burial 
the talent God gave her for the service of 
her kind. — Washington Gladden. 

Emma Seckle Marshall, one of the 
brightest women writers of the Pacific 
coast, is editing the Pacific Household 
Journal^ published In Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. It is devoted to the work, im- 
provement and progress of women, and 
is the only publication of the kind on the 
coast. Mrs. Marshall has been promi- 
nently connected with newspaper work 
in California, for a number of years. 

Miss Mary Pierson Eddy, daughter 
of the Rev. William Eddy, the Syrian 
missionary, has resolved to return to 
Syria, where she was born, to devote 
herself to the little children of the coun- 
try, and to use all precautionary measures 
to save their eyes from the disease of the 
climate. She is now studying medicine, 
and fitting herself as an eye and ear spe- 
cialist. The well-known oculist, Dr. 
Knapp, is her instructor, and she will 
begin her work at the mission after 
another year's study. 

Madame Dieulafoy, wife of the French- 
explorer, has accompanied her husband 
on all his expeditions. She wears men's 
clothes, having become accustomed to 
them in her journeyings through wild 
regions, and she has obtained from the 
French government a special authoriza- 
tion to wear male attire upon the streets 
of Paris. To gain this, she and her 
husband affirmed that to the best of their 
belief, it was necessary to her health to 
continue to wear the garments to which 
she had become accustomed. She does 
not approve of women making this change 
in their apparel unless circumstances force 
i them to it. 
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FELLOWS OF ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY. 

I have great pleasure in calling the at- 
tention of yonr readers to the following 
item which appeared in a recent number 
of Nature: 

At the last meeting of the council of the Royal 
Geographical Society it was unanimously agreed 
to admit women as Fellows on the same terms as 
men. There is nothing in the society's charter 
to limit the membership to men, and the propo 
sal of admitting women has been made several 
times. On the last occasion— two years ago— -it 
was nearly carried. As there will not be another 
meeting of the society until the opening of the 
next season, the election of the first lady t . ±t. 
G. S. cannot take place until November. 

Admission to the Royal Geographical 
Society means another opportunity, an- 
other open door for women, and surely 
such a privilege will not go unappreciated 
in the islands that boast the home of Mary 
Somerville, who was a profound student 
of geographic science as well as of math- 
ematics. 

Acquaintance with the women of Girton 
and Newnham quite convinces me that 
there is among these English girls the 
spirit that will move some of them to 
seek and win the much-prized letters 
F. B. G. S. One Cambridge woman, as 
all the world knows, already wears the 
blue ribbon of mathematics; it is none 
too high praise for Miss Fawcett to say 
that she may be regarded as the successor, 
in the direct line, of Mary Somerville and 
Sophia Kowalewski. It may be expected 
that the rolls of Girton and Xewnham 
will show a goodly company of women 
distinguished in science, when the corner 
stones of those colleges are as old as the 
Tudor rose and portcullis above the gate- 
way of St. Johns. 

Here in Cambridge, perhaps more than 
anywhere else in the world, one realizes 
the sharp contrast between the old order 
of things and the new. The emblems of 
dignity and royalty are seen at every 
turn; the air seems peopled with saints 
and sages. The romance and glory of 
other times linger like the afterglow of 
suns that have set. But one comes out of 
King's College chapel and the cloisters 
of Trinity, only to run against labora- 
tories and museums, the homes of science, 
— the new learning of the century. Halls 
for women, libraries, laboratories, and lec- 
ture-rooms open to women — these are also 
significant of change. St. John's gate- 
way tells of the past, but the stately tower 
of Girton speaks for the present and the 
future. How would the scholars of two 
hundred and fifty years ago regard the 
"new museums" of Cambridge? What 
would Lady Margaret Beaufort, Margaret 
of Anjou, and the others say, if they knew 
that women's names appear on the tripos 
lists in the closing decades of the nine- 
teenth century? Those opinions and acts 
which sustain injustice are more easily 
forgiven when seen through the changing 
lights of several hundred years. It is 
harder to be patient with the manifesta- 
tions of mediaeval temper as they are 
made in modern times. Thus a woman 
with a fortune to bestow can be, and 
ought to be, in these days, something bet- 
ter than an imitator of Lady Margaret 
Beaufort. 
I began by speaking of the new move of 



the Roval Geographical Society. It is a 
satisfaction in this connection to note that 
our own National Geographic Society has 
from the first been open to women on the 
same terms with men. Women are not 
only admitted to membership, but they 
may hold office. Miss E. Ruhamah Scid- 
more, well-known through her charming 
sketches of Alaskan travel, is one of the 
secretaries of the society. In the United 
States, as well as in England, there ought 
to be many women interested in geo- 
graphic science. Let us make it impossi- 
ble for anyone to say: "It is no use to 
open scientific societies to women; they 
will not qualify themselves for member- 
ship." The final proof that doors should 
be opened must be found not in arguments 
but in acts. It now rests with women to 
show themselves worthy of their oppor- 
tunities. Ellen Hayes. 
Cambridge, Eng., July 30. 



"WOMAN SUFFRAGE LIMITED 
EXPRESS." 



If men could put themselves in the 
place of women ; if they were taxed but 
not represented; governed by rulers not 
chosen by them and therefore oblivious 
of their wishes and interests ; intelligent, 
but with no more powder in the govern- 
ment than the fool ; property owners, but 
classed with paupers; patriotic, but 
ranked below the immigrant who knows 
nothing of our history and laws, and can 
not read the ballot which he casts— there 
would be a strong demand for immediate 
and unconditional emancipation, and no 
sophistry could convince intelligent men 
that they were freemen so long as the 
seal and guarantee of freedom — the ballot 
—was withheld from them. Women who 
know the significance and power of the 
ballot, who realize that it is a short 
method of getting things done that they 
want done, ask for it ; but, after proclaim- 
ing for more than forty years, with John 
Stuart Mill, that "under whatever condi- 
tions and within whatever limits men are 
admitted to the suffrage, there is not a 
shadow- of justification for not admitting 
women under the same," they are now 
beginning to ask for a gradual emancipa- 
tion; which will commend itself to con- 
servatives, because it will not produce the 
chaos which they fear from the addition 
of ignorant women's votes to those of 
ignorant men, and to the radicals because, 
the conditions imposed are such that in a 
little time any woman who really wants 
the ballot may have it. 

Woman's ballot with an educational qual- 
ification is the question which the people 
of Minnesota are now asked to consider. 
It is proposed that any woman, whether 
native born or naturalized, who can read 
any sentence in the constitution of the 
United States, be given the citizen's privi- 
lege — the full ballot. This act of justice 
would put a premium on education and 
hasten the day' when intelligence shall 
rule in the land. Woman suffrage, lim- 
ited, is the express train that will soonest 
reach the goal. It is perfectly safe, and 
will bear the best cargo of the common- 
wealth. Narrow gauge, do you say? 
True, at first glance, it looks narrow in 

comparison with the old road which has 



dumped such loads ©f ignorance and bru- 
tality around the polls that good men 
dread to go there, and warn women to 
keep away. Maybe the old road wa3 a 
little too broad, and the Australian brake 
was a grand necessity. Any road out of 
the woods is better than none. If a hun- 
dred men were wrongfully imprisoned, 
and freedom were offered to the fifty who 
were best fitted to stand the home- 
ward march, the favored fifty would dis- 
play more sentiment than sense in spend- 
ing their lives in the dungeon because the 
other fifty wiio were not ready for a 
journey were not set at liberty at the 
same time. They would be especially 
foolish, if they could serve their comrades 
better outside the prison than in it. 

Women who cannot read are in no 
hurry for the ballot. When they want it 
they can study up to it. Of the hundreds 
of thousands who have signed suffrage 
petitions no woman has signed her name 
with a cross. Is there not greater injus- 
tice in disfranchising all women, than in 
enfranchising only those who would add 
intelligence rather than ignorance in the 
summing up of public opinion? If any 
women were cut off from the citizen's 
privilege, it would be those who would 
least feel the disgrace of being classed 
with idiots, aliens, paupers, minors, luna- 
tics, savages, and arch-traitors, and the 
ballot would be within the reach of any 
woman of intelligence. 

Julia Bullard Nelson. 
JPres. Minnesota W. S. A. 
Bed Wing, Minn. 



No matter where you meet a dozen 
men pledged to a new idea, wherever you 
have met them, you have met the begin- 
ning of a new revolution. — Wendell Phil- 
lips. 

The admirable statement of Mrs. Pot- 
ter Palmer, relative to the Columbian 
Fair, in the American Journal of Politics, 
called out an excellent article in the main 
from the Boston Herald. Among other 
things it says : "The educational influence 
of the Columbian Exposition will be very 
great. It will put women forward in the 
light of a great object lesson to the civil- 
ized world. They will be seen upon a 
new social plane, not the plane occupied 
by ladies, not the plane where they are 
treated as puppets and mistresses, but as 
the intelligent companions of men, and 
as entitled to the same wages when they 
do the same work." 

A "Women's Column" has been added to 
the Galera (Ala.) Journal, under the super- 
vision of Mrs. F. W. Gist, the wife of the 
editor. It is dedicated to "our lady read- 
ers" and "earnestly solicits correspond- 
ence and contributions from the women of 
Shelby County," especially on church, 
temperance and mis sion work. She adds : 

We will not preach or teach woman suf- 
frage in this column, but we may furmstt 
news items on same. And we can say 
just here that the democratic canvassers 
of our county are appealing to tne 
mothers and wives of our countrymen 
for their influence and aid in the present 
great struggle in our State for a continua- 
tion of democratic rule and white suprem- 
acy. Can we listen to these entreaties 
without responding? 
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NORTH CAROLINA NOTES. 

Woman Suffrage is gaining ground 
rapidly in North Carolina. One having 
authority declares that the progress it 
has made within the past years is wonder- 
ful. It is going hand in hand with pro- 
hibition. 

In places where the subject has not been 
agitated, it is marvellous to see the enthu- 
siasm with which it is accepted. At the 
Southern W. C. T. U. Assembly and 
School of Methods lately held in Waynes- 
ville, N. C, on July 4th, when the house 
was packed with people, many having 
come from adjoining towns and counties, 
one of the women lecturers touched on 
the suffrage question in no uncertain fash- 
ion. To the astonishment of the "con- 
servative wing,*' she was wildly ap- 
plauded. Afterward, the speech was 
freely discussed. The only objectors that 
have been heard from, were two men, one 
of them a broken-down specimen of mas- 
culinity whose wife has to support him ; 
and the other, a man who is chronically 
"set agin" the woman question, and re- 
fuses to be convinced. 

Not many months ago, eight men gath- 
ered together around a stove in a little 
hotel nestling in the shadow of the moun- 
tains, to talk on various themes in a quiet, 
desultory way. The subject of woman 
suffrage was sprung. Interest grew 
apace. After an animated discussion, it 
v as decided to take a vote on it. Result : 
seven for, one against. The minority was 
represented by a whiskey revenue- officer. 
These two incidents are significant; he 
who runs may read. 

The lecturer of the Prohibition party of 
the State of North Carolina recently 
visited a country town where woman suf- 
frage was never known to have been men- 
tioned. He was greeted by a large audi- 
ence. As he brought up argument after 
argument for the enfranchisement of 
women, the faces of the listeners beamed 
with delight, and when he finished speak- 
ing a crowd thronged round him with 
congratulations, saying, "We were so 
charmed with your address that we wanted 
to applaud you to the echo, but refrained 
because we were in a church."' Of the 
twenty delegates who w T ent from North 
Carolina to attend the National Conven- 
tion of the Prohibition party in Cincinnati, 
not one is opposed to equal suffrage. 
North Carolina can not be said to be 
behind in the march of the States toward 
a broader civilization. 

Henry Grady has immortalized the 
New South. The most luminous figure 
in this bright era of our history is the 
great question of woman suffrage. The 
women are ceasing to assume the "regu- 
lation position" of eyes opened and hands 
uplifted in horror at the thought of vot- 
ing, and the men are coming bravely to 
the rescue. The latter are beginning to 
learn the true essence of chivalry, which 
has always been their pride and boast. 
The good men of the South rank their 
mothers, wives, sisters and daughters 
higher in their estimation than Sambo in 
the cotton patch, or Jacob Strauss in the 
grog-shop, or Li Po Ling in the laundry, 
or Indians, idiots, incapables and crimi- 
nals. When a majority of Southern women 



want suffrage and ask for it, they will get 

Not long since, two candidates went to 
a great gathering to cross swords in a 
wordy political contest. One of the 
speakers desired to fill his address with 
questionable anecdotes; but, knowing 
that they would not be tolerated by the 
ladies present, he announced that he 
would hold a meeting "for men only." 
At the appointed time the women re- 
mained at home, but the young boys and 
children went, and had their minds filled 
with pollution. When women have the 
suffrage they will be allowed to protect 
their sons, not only by the ballot; but by 
a purifying presence that will put to 
shame the corruption that degrades the 
life of the political world to-day. 

"'lis weary watching wave on wave, 
And 3 et the tide heaves onward." 

The light is breaking over the hill-tops, 
and, in God's own time, it will flood the 
shadowy valleys with a radiance ineffable 
and full of glory. 

A Southern Woman. 

Nashville, N. C, Aug. S, 1892. 



A TJNIVEKSAL GENIUS. 

Miss Cynthia M. Westover some 
years ago invented an improved cart for 
carrying earth out of mines and tunnels, 
saving therein^ a deal of animal labor, 
which was recently noticed by the French 
Society of Inventors. This body made 
her an honorary member, and awarded 
her a, first-class diploma and a gold medal. 
The papers were made out to "C. M. 
Westover, Esq.," under the belief that 
she w T as a man. Miss Westover is a great- 
grand-daughter of Alexander Campbell 
who founded the Christian church. Her 
mother died when she was but three years 
of age, and she became the almost con- 
stant companion of her father, who w T as a 
geologist, mine owner, and prospector. 
She followed him over the Rockies, shared 
camp and mining life, learned to use gun 
and lasso, picked up a varied education, 
and graduated from the State University 
of Colorado, paying for her last year's 
tuition with the proceeds of her own herd 
of cattle. Miss Westover is a fine lin- 
guist, geologist, musician and botanist. 
She has held successively, with marked 
ability, the positions of leading soprano 
in a church choir at To wan da, Pa., custom- 
house inspector at New York, and secre- 
tary to Gen. Beattie, superintendent of 
the street-cleaning department, New 
York. Recently she published a "Guide 
to Manhattan Island," and she is said to 
be now writing a novel founded on true 
incidents in the Rocky Mountains. 



in the transaction of business, yet that 
very convention in 1870, rejected a 
-woman suffrage plank, advocated on the 
floor by these very delegates. The 
women were admitted, not as entitled to 
vote, but because they brought regular 
credentials, certifying that they were the 
chosen representatives of caucuses of 
Republican voters. 



Mrs. Estelle Hatch Merrill edits a spe- 
cial column in the Cambridge Chronicle. 
The Chronicle is also the organ of the new 
woman's club in Cambridge, the "Canta- 
brigia," which has blossomed into active 
existence under the summer heat. 
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"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, or in 
the world."— Englistuvoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know." — Clara Barton. 

"It Is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

"It is able, genial and irreproachable — an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity," — Mary A. Liver-more. 

I never forget to recommend the Woman's Journal. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work In 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The Woman's Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
— Fi-anves E. Willard. 

It is the most reliable ana extensive sourc e of in 
formation regarding what women are doing.what thej 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

'If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Journal is the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for It for my own grand-daugh- 
ters." — Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. IX., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the Woman's Journal at §1.50 each, the 
Woman's Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 

Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 



NO SUFFRAGE PLANK. 

The women delegates at the "Populist" 
State Convention of Colorado, at Denver, 
July 29, made no effort to secure a woman 
suffrage plank in the platform, thinking 
that their participation in the convention 
was a sufficient recognition of the princi- 
ple. This was a mistake. In Massachu- 
setts in 1870, and again more recently, 
women have been admitted as delegates 
to Republican State Conventions; they 
have spoken, and voted, and taken part 



Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
Boston, Mass 



Life of Anna Ella Carroll. 

SUBSCRIBERS WANTED for the Biography 
of Miss Anna Ella Carroll, author of the plan or 
THE TENNESSEE CAMPAIGN. The work is now 
completed, and has been printed by subscription. The 
Biography is -written in the Interests of Miss Carroll, 
and compiled from family and Congressional records- 
It may be ordered from the Woman's Journal Office 
Boston. Mass., at Sl-10 per copy. 



C. H. Simonds <& Co., Printers, 47 FranklinSt., Boston 
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Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, our active 
editor, returned to Boston yesterday from 
camp on Lake Memphremagog, having 
given two suffrage lectures in Vermont 
on her way home. 

Mrs. Lillie D. Blake, of New York City, 
and Mrs. L. B. Keister, editor of the 
Woman- s Evangel, are announced among 
the speakers at the Virginia Chautauqua 
Assembly to be held at Assembly Park, 
near Harrisonburg, Aug. 9 to Aug. 23. 

The suffragists of Iowa have secured a 
"Woman's day" at thirty County Agri- 
cultural Fairs. This enables them to 
bring their cause before as many new 
audiences of the class of people most 
likely to accept ideas of equal rights for 
women. 

"The Deacon's Week," one of the popu- 
lar short stories written by the late Mrs. 
Bose Terry Cooke, was first published in 
the Congregationalist in 1883. It soon 
reached a circulation of 80,000, has been 
reprinted in illustrated editions, and trans- 
lated into many languages. 

A woman's cooperative bakery was 
opened last month at Springfield, Mass. 
Its business is already so great that an ex- 
tension of quarters will soon be made. 
The following are officers : Business man- 
ager, Mrs. Mary A. Lane; president, Mrs. 
Orissa L. Wilder ; secretary and treasurer, 
Miss Elizabeth Butler. 

Sister Bose Gertrude, who left a com- 
fortable home in England to nurse the 
lepers on the Island of Molakai, is now in 
San Francisco, with her husband, Dr. 
Lutz, to whom she was married about a 
year ago. She has left the Sandwich 
Islands permanently, and will remain in 
San Francisco. 

Bev. F. E. Clark, D. D., president of 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, 
and Mrs. Clark, the leader of the Junior 
Endeavor work, have started on a tour of 
the world in the interests of that organ- 
ization. They will visit Australia, Japan, 
and China, then India, Turkey, Italy, 
Spain, and the capitals of Europe, and in 
the middle of June, 1893, take part in the 
Christian Endeavor meeting at Bradford, 
England. The entire trip, which was 
prompted by invitations from foreign 
missionaries, will occupy nearly a year. 

On the evening of July 7, there was an 
interesting gathering of the World's W. 
C. T. U. workers in Lady Somerset's 
drawing-room, in London. Besides the 
gracious hostess were Mrs. Alice Gordon 
Gulick, president of Spain, returning to 
that country from America; Miss Alice 
Palmer, World's organizer for South 
Africa; Miss Pash, an English woman 
recently appointed by Lady Henry Som- 
erset for the World's work in India, and 
Miss Helen Hood, of America, now asso- 
ciated with Lady Henry Somerset. Miss 
Campbell, of South Africa, who was at 
the Boston convention, could not be at 
this reunion, as she was obliged to leave 
the day before to attend to preparations 
for the long voyage to Africa. Hand- 
some offices have been secured for the 



CHATTT AUQTXA ECHOES. 
It was a happy thought to invite Susan 
B. Anthony, president of the National- 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
and Anna Shaw, vice-president at large 
of that great representative society, to 
appear before the Chautauqua Assembly, 
August 8, in behalf of the organized 
womanhood of America. The scene is 
thus described by a correspondent who 
was present on both August S and 9 : 

Three things were evident at Chautau- 
qua. First, that H. B. Blackwell had 
made a splendid impression by his speech 
on Woman's Day, July 30; second, tnat 
Bev. Anna Shaw made the cleanest-cut 
speech possible — an unanswerable argu- 
ment. She held her vast audience of 
5,000 well in hand from the first sentence 
to the last. 1 never saw more perfect 
sympathy between speaker and audience. 
All who loved the cause felt proud of her. 
Mr. George Vincent, who introduced her, 
and sat through her entire address —just 
one hour and five minutes — said it was 
admirable, every point well fortified. Dr. 
Buckley himself, who sat very near the 
stage, praised her manner, her style, her 
oratorv, her voice especially ; third, that 
when Dr. Buckley's turn came to speak 
in opposition, on Tuesday afternoon, 
from his first sentence to his last he never 
succeeded in getting his audience with 
him. It must have been to him a new, 
altogether strange, and very uncomfort- 
able experience. He worried and hurried 
through w-hat he thought, while prepar- 
ing it, would demolish the suffragists, 
feeling that it was falling flat, and touch- 
ing no chord of the hearts of that liberty- 
and-equality-loving crowd. If Dr. Buck- 
ley could make nothing like an argument 
against woman suffrage, all lesser lights 
may as well abandon the effort. 



KANSAS SUFFRAGE FAIE. 



Notwithstanding the hot weather, the 
Fair is "looking up." More work is 
being done now than at any previous date, 
and more interest is manifested. News 
of good work comes from various parts of 
the State : 

Mrs. Ella Brown writes from Holton 
for more Fair circulars, and tells us that a 
"University Table" is being prepared by 
the University girls. What bright ideas 
will be worked out therefor can only be 
guessed, but if they are half as bright as 
their projectors, they will furnish a table 
most attractive and profitable. Hurrah 
for the University table! It is good to 
have the cooperation of the girls I 

A "Doll Table" is to charm the little 
folks and rake in the Christmas shekels. 
Dolls of all sizes, ages, and of every sta- 
tion in society, are being prepared. 
Mamma dolls, demure and of grown-up 
appearance, with tiny babies of their own 
in long dresses and caps ; dolls in wedding 
array; dolls with toy trunks filled with 
elaborate wardrobes; paper dolls; corn 
dolls ; dolls black, white, and rosy ; cheap 
and dear ; dolls to suit the million — must 
be prepared. The ladies are having fun 
in "thimble socials," these days, dressing 
these dolls, but not half enough dolls 
have been yet reported. Mrs. Johns 
writes : 

Nobody is having a merrier time than 



tongues are busy as their fingers, and the 
discussions w r ax warm and interesting. 
At their last meeting the president read 
selections from the Yellow Bibbon 
Speaker, and the consequence is a suf- 
frage contest for September. All the 
girls wear the yellow ribbon. Now who 
will send in an order for that carpet? 
Surely somebody wants this beautiful 
rag carpet growing under the hands of 
these nice girls ! Bless their bright eyes ! 
That carpet should be conspicuously 
placed and placarded with the names of 
the girls who made it_, and every bachelor 
should be glad to bid for it; but some 
housekeeper will have ordered it doubtless 
before the bachelors get a chance at it." 

Every member of each auxiliary is re- 
quested to furnish some one article for 
the "Kitchen Table," which is to be an 
important specialty. No article of con- 
venience in the kitchen, or labor-saving 
appliance dear to housekeeper's heart, 
should be missing from this table. Let 
us see what a curious and complete col- 
lection of these things we can secure. 
There are the wire dish-cloths, pot-elean- 
ers, egg-beaters and poachers, perfection 
bake-pans — an endless array. Do not let 
any good thing escape you. Be on the 
lookout for them. These things cost little ; 
gather them up, and let the society send 
them in the general box. 

Another matter. We all have friends 
off for a summer outing. Let us each 
write to such friends and request them to 
bring home "something for the Fair." 

A bright young teacher plans to make 
a dozen natty sun-bonnets, a lot of pretty 
paper flowers, and those cunning paper 
lamp-shades that everybody likes, but few 
can make. 

Furthermore, do send us word of what 
you are doing, that we may let the other 
members of the family know for their 
encouragement. 

S. A. Thurston, 
President Equal Suffrage Fair Board. 
TopeJea, Kan., Aug. 11, 1892. 
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general 
Empire will be carried on. 



work on a "rag carpet." One reads while 
the others sew, and their thoughts and 



We should smile a broad smile if we 
w r ere to witness a man trying to walk 
away w T ith one foot, leaving the other at 
the starting point. But still we do not 
laugh very generally at the man who tries 
to remove women from the fields of actual 
equality. This doll's play, however, is 
played out, gentlemen. Where our 
fathers saw fairies, we and our descend- 
ants see women — human beings.— Frihet. 

Women of Illinois, now is the time for 
active work for next winter's session of 
the legislature. In the next two months 
the candidates will be named who will 
make laws favorable to women, or 
repeal those already made. Do not be- 
lieve that the law giving the school ballot 
to women will not be attacked at the nest 
session. It will be repealed if possible, 
and if not repealed the attempt will be 
made to so amend it as to render it value- 
less. Watch the candidates, ask them 
how they stand, and help defeat them if 
they oppose women's voting. Beat them 
in the convention, and, if you fail there, 
beat them at the polls. More effective 
work can be done before the November 
election than after. Ask, "Who are the 
candidates, and how will they vote?"— 
Illinois Suffragist. 
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BREAKING CAMP. 

BY AXSA EOYXTOX AVERIIX. 

We left the purple shore at eve, 
The lonely, silent forest shore, 

And sang, "O summer land, we leave 
Thy sylvan haunts, to come no more!" 
And to our ears the night winds bore, 
Xo more I 

Against the tender, saffron west, 
The wooded peaks stood dark and high ; 

And when we sang, "O realm of rest, 
summer dells, good-by, good-by !" 
We heard the solemn cliffs reply, 
Good-bv ! 



"THE HEAVENLY SIDE OF HUMANITY." 

ilary A. Liveraiore, in the Arena for 
August, says : 

I cannot understand how one who 
makes lecturing a profession can fail of 
becoming optimistic. One cannot but 
learn much more than is desirable con- 
cerning the evil of society, when itinerat- 
ing through the country. But then, to 
offset this, in no other way can one so 
well understand the heavenly side of 
humanity, or comprehend how "near to 
grandeur is our dust." If a tender phil- 
anthropy has blossomed out into an organ- 
ization that is doing noble work, a free 
school been formed for the incapable 
children of recently - arrived emigrants 
who cannot speak our language, a child- 
less mother adopted into her abundant 
home the desolate orphans whom death 
has kindly bereft of worthless parents, 
or a generous man endowed a town 
with a public library and reading-room, 
which will prove a liberal education to 
many yet unborn, the lecturer is informed 
of the divine deed, and brought into per- 
sonal contact with it. 

A woman lecturer is more generally en- 
tertained in private homes than in hotels, 
unless she expresses a wish to the con- 
trary. Here one learns faith in the future 
of the country. Not by exhibitions of 
splendid talents or the narration of illus- 
trious deeds, but by learning how almost 
universal is the desire of the average 
father and mother to train their children 
to a loftier standard than they have 
attained ; by observing the habitual self- 
control which is so necessary to useful- 
ness, and the habitual self-denial on 
which many are nourished and have 
grown strong; by seeing how the chil- 
dren of a family are educated out of way- 
wardness and animalism into subordina- 
tion to the law of right, by the gentle 
patience and forbearance of a mother, and 
the wise good temper of a father, main- 
tained even when reproof is adminis- 
tered. One's estimate of values changes 
under such circumstances, and in time one 
comes to rate brilliancy of talent and daz- 
zling achievement a little lower than the 
meek and quiet virtues, which transform 
many homes of our land into veritable 



suburbs of heaven. One Niagara, with 
its thunderous waters, is enough for a 
continent; but that same continent needs 
tens of thousands of gentle streams that 
shall fructify every meadow and farm. 

My last quarter of a century of life, a 
good half of which has been spent on the 
lecture platform, has taught me that there 
is more good than evil in the world. 
Comparatively few deliberately choose 
the wrong and persistently follow it from 
day to day. Passion and appetite hurry 
many into evil courses, whose better 
natures, in calmer moments, do not con- 
sent to their misdoing. And poverty on 
one hand, and wealth and luxury on the 
other, are alike responsible for sins differ- 
ing in character and degree. ^Ye talk 
much of the contagion of evil and deplore 
it. We rarely speak of the diviner con- 
tagion of good, which is abroad in the 
world, inspiring reforms, correcting 
abuses, redressing wrongs, and stimulat- 
ing an almost omniscient philanthropy. 
Our country abounds in kindly race- 
lovers, who think profoundly on the 
great questions now surging to the front, 
that concern the bettering of the world. 
I have met them here and there in my 
journeyings, and listened spellbound to 
their plans and prophecies, till I, too, have 
seen "distant gates of Eden gleam." Shall 
not the dream of the ages be realized? It 
was the belief in "a good time coming" 
that inspired Plato's "Divine Republic" — 
that planned Sir Thomas Moore's "Utopia" 
— that suggested the "Arcadia" to Sir 
Philip Sidney — that stimulated Harring- 
ton to sing his "Oceana" — that stirred 
Fourier to plan his bungling "Labor-para- 
dise" — that led Jesus and the Apostles to 
foretell the "New Heaven" and the "New 
Earth." Shall this hope which humanity 
has carried in its heart, like a heavenly 
seed, for ages, never come to fruitage? 



PROGRESSIVE WYOMING DEMOCRATS. 

The Democrats of Wyoming do not in- 
tend that the Republicans shall have all 
the benefit which comes by respect shown 
to the women voters. Accordingly, at the 
Laramie County convention, to which 
Mrs. I. N. Bard was a delegate, she was 
unanimously elected a delegate to the 
State Democratic convention at Bock 
Springs, the remainder of the delegation 
consisting of fifteen men. Mrs. Bard 
took part in all the deliberations of the 
convention, including the caucuses. She 
received thirty-six votes out of the forty- 
eight necessary to nominate her for gov- 
ernor. But, in a neat speech reviewing 
the condition of the party, she declined to 
be a candidate. She is much esteemed in 
Wyoming, where she has served as a 
school trustee for many years in her dis- 
trict. Mrs. Hamilton, of Uinta County, 
was also a delegate to the convention. 



We can never be at peace till we have 
performed the highest duty of all,— till 
we have arisen and gone to the Father ; 
but the performance of smaller duties, 
yes, even of the smallest, will do more to 
give us temporary repose, will act more 
as a healthful anodyne, than the greatest 
joys that can come to us from any other 
quarter. — George Ifacdonald. 



President Helen A. Shaf er, of Wellesley 
College, is spending the vacation in Ober- 
lin, O. 

The Queen of Greece is president of a 
sisterhood devoted to the reformation of 
criminals, and visits personally the con- 
demned prisoners in Athenian prisons. 

In Denmark, a woman, Froken Sofil 
Lauridsen, has passed the examination at 
the Agricultural College, aad been ap- 
pointed manager of a farm belonging to 
M. Tietgen, an eminent Danish financier. 
This is, perhaps, the first instance of a 
woman's skill in agriculture having been 
thus officially recognized. 

The statistical report of women's labor 
in the various industrial pursuits, which is 
to form part of the Louisiana women's 
exhibit at the World's Fair, will bring out 
some very interesting facts. In New 
Orleans alone there are four hundred and 
fifty industries in which women are em- 
ployed. 

Mrs. C. C. Hussey, who was in England 
at the time of the elections just past, 
writes : "I heard a pretty good story the 
other day. Several ladies, suffragists and 
wealthy, on election day drove their 
hired men in their carriages to the polls, 
and waited outside while they w T ent in to 
deposit their votes. This acted satire 
was well appreciated." 

Unity, of Chicago, wisely remarks : 
We have as little sympathy as some of 
our orthodox exchanges with the criti- 
cism against the Christian Endeavor Soci- 
ety, which charges it, somewhat coarsely, 
with being a "courting agency." Cer- 
tainly it is much more desirable that 
young men and women should find their 
life-mates while engaged in a common pur- 
suit of earnest and dignified objects, 
compelling thoughtful and sincere dis- 
course, than from the surroundings of 
gay and fashionable life. 

Little by little the public is becoming 
accustomed to see women vote. At the 
late election in Flatbush, Long Island, 
N. Y., women voted for school trustee, 
collector, and district clerk of School Dis- 
trict Number 3. Ever since the schools 
were established w^omen have voted f reely . 
The woman there who owns property, or 
rents it, or has children who went to 
school eight weeks last term, can vote. 
The women themselves find no terrors or 
"filthy pool." 

Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., is 
the State technical college, and is co-edu- 
cational, but until this year the agricul- 
tural school contained only men students. 
Beginning with the spring term, a class 
of 35 young women was formed in flori- 
culture, under the direction of Prof. James 
Troop. They were not compelled to take 
up this line of instruction, but decided 
upon it from choice, and were taught 
concerning the preparation of soils, the 
propagation of plants, the management of 
green-houses, hot-beds and cold-frames, 
and the methods of out-door culture. The 
lectures were supplemented by practical 
work. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



HEABT VERSUS BRAINS. 

A shrewd observer has said, "Beware 
of the man who begins by saying he is 
not a bit superstitious. He is going to tell 
a ghost story that would make cold chills 
run down the hack-bone of Winter." We 
have learned to look w T ith some suspicion 
upon the writer who begins by declaring 
that he yields to no man in his respect 
and admiration for the feminine sex. Ex- 
perience has taught us that he is probably 
about to make an argument against equal 
rights. 

In the August number of the Ladies' 
Some Journal, the editor, Mr. Edward 
W. Bok, starts out with the usual concilia- 
tory assurances of his high esteem for 
women, and then devotes one large page 
of fine type to a denunciation of the un- 
womanly woman. No one likes an un- 
womanly woman, and so far there is 
nothing singular in Mr. Bok's attitude: 
but it is his definition of the unwomanly 
woman that is somewhat remarkable. 
From this article it would seem that to 
his mind any woman is unwomanly who 
belongs to a woman's club, or has been to 
college, or enjoys reading Tolstoi or 
Jbsen, or speaks in public (is "seen and 
heard," as he expresses it) , or is interested 
in dress reform, or thinks that the pres- 
ent condition of women is susceptible of 
any improvement, or, above all, believes in 
woman suffrage. Of every such woman 
Mr. Bok seems to think it may properly 
be assumed that she does not love her 
children, is not loved by her husband, 
neglects her home, is deficient in womanly 
kindness, is aggressive, disagreeable, rest- 
less, shameless, heartless and brainless. 
Such is the gist of an article filling more 
than three long columns of small type. 
In order to show that this is not a mis- 
representation of the author, here are a 
few extracts. Mr. Bok says of his un- 
womanly women : 

They are donning masculinity, not only in 
their garments, but in their ideas ; they want to 
vote ; thev are beginning to believe more in cer- 
tain fanciful "rights" than in their children; 
thev are acquiring mental knowledge at the 
expense of heart affection; they are restless; 
they don't know exactly what they want, but it 
is something that they have not, and they want 
it. Anything will do. These "positive" and 
"assertive" women are going to "reform their 
sex." Reform nothing! It is not the world 
that needs reform half so much as the people 
who are always talking of reforming it. 

That is always the cry of the "reform 

nothing" party in every generation. But 

the next generation always perceives that 

the reformers of the preceding age were 

useful persons in their day. The fathers 

having stoned them, the children proceed 

to build their sepulchres. Mr. Bok says : 

If woman's mind must be cultivated at the 
expense of her heart — well, my friend, if you 
will pardon us I think we will leave the head 
alone. The most of us want womanly sympathy 
more than we want womanly aggressiveness. 
There are a number of people in this world who 
believe that woman is about right as she is, and 
they do not care for many changes, especially if 
those alterations are going to make her less of a 
woman. . . . The average man would far rather 
that his wife know the art of turning a steak to 
a brown than construe the most difficult Greek 
sentence. In his heart he would much rather she 
revel in new dresses, fondle his babe, and indulge 
her womanly tastes than that she should plague 
him with Tolstoic ideas or Ibsenic theories. 

If woman's mind must be cultivated at 
the expense of her heart! But what 
shadow of rational ground is there for 



such an if? Do we find men of education 
and intelligence less kind-hearted and 
gentle, as a class, than the rude and 
ignorant? No one ever assumes that 
broadening a man's mind is in danger of 
narrowing his sensibilities; but it is ex- 
traordinary how some people cling to 
that ancient delusion in regard to women. 
■No doubt the average man would rather 
his wife should know how to brown a 
steak than how to construe Greek. So 
the average woman would rather her 
husband should be careful to split the 
kindling wood and be a "good provider 
than that he should be able to solve the 
most abstruse problem in Euclid; but 
that does not prove that education is 
a bad thing in either men or women, 
nor that its tendencies are hostile to a 
happy home. The notion that a woman 
who can construe Greek will not care to 
"fondle her babe" is what Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps would call "a scare-crow 
that has not even a broom-stick of truth 
in it." The Lucretia Motts are generally 
as much superior to the Flora McFlimsys 
in heart as they are in brains. 
But Mr. Bok says : 

What is the destinv of a child to them com- 
pared with the great burning question of "Shall 
women vote?" What is the gospel of loving 
kindness in the home to them in comparison 
with the theories of Ibsen and Tolstoi ? - TV hat 
i if the little child at home wonderingly asks, 
1 "Where is mamma ?" so long as she points out 
to an assemblage of women the only way of 
"How to Manage a Husband" ? "Progress !" is 
her cry. "Women have been slaves long enough i 
Now for our reign!" ... Do you know, my 
positive woman, why women do not vote ? It is 
because the vast and overwhelming majority of 
women in this country do not want the ballot, 
have absolutely no desire for it, and no not 
waste a moment of their time thinking about it. 
Do vou know whv these women do not care to 
"broaden" their minds by reading Ibsen ? It is 
because thev think they sweeten their lives by 
reading Hawthorne and Thackeray and Long- 
fellow and Walter Scott and Charles Dickens, and 
the great mass of living writers whom you believe 
simply burden the earth with their presence. 
Do vou know why these women will not don the 
ridiculous "reform" garments which you un- 
blushingly flaunt before audiences of American 
girlhood ? It is because they preferto be womanly, 
and dress tastefully and prettily, as God intended 
women should dress. Do you know why these 
women will not go to club meetings ? It is be- 
cause they have a little club in their own homes, 
and the members of it are of their own flesh and 
blood, with which God has sanctioned and beau- 
tified their lives. Do you know why they turn 
with disgust from your prantings about "the 
rights of our sex" ? Because their husbands 
give them every right of love and kindness they 
want. . . . All these things seem very difficult, of 
comprehension with you, but that is only be- 
cause an all-wise Dispensation has a way of 
dividing the gift of comprehension. To some 
he gives in abundance ; to others he withholds. 

"Prantings" is good. The author of 
"Alice's Adventures in Wonderland" tells 
us that a person of entirely well balanced 
mind, when he is uncertain whether to 
say "Richard" or "William,*' will say, 
"Ellchiam." Apparently the editor of 
the Ladies' Some Journal was uncertain 
whether to say "pratings" or "rantings," 
and so evolved this felicitous expression 
"prantings," a word not to be found in 
any dictionary. 

Joking aside, the whole article rests 
upon the assumption that a woman who 
takes a proper interest in her home can- 
not take an interest in anything outside 
of it— just as it is preposterously assumed 
that a woman who enjoys Tolstoi or 
Ibsen must regard all other waiters as 
simply cumberers of the earth. The 
woman who scorns to join a woman's 



club is neither more domestic nor more 
womanly than her neighbor who avails 
herself of its advantages ; she is merely 
more narrow-minded. And the woman 
who has "all the rights she wants" because 
she herself has a good husband, and who 
cares nothing for the suffering outside her 
door so long as she herself is comfortable, 
is both narrower-minded and narrower- 
hearted, and therefore just so much the 
less womanly, than the one whose sym- 
pathy, like her charity, begins at home 
but does not stop there. The only ex- 
cuse for failure to see this very obvious 
fact is that, as Mr. Bok truly says, the 
gift of comprehension has been distrib- 
uted in different degrees to different per- 
sons. 

To reply to the slurs of the Ladiet" 
Some Journal upon women's clubs, 
women's public speaking, and the higher 
education, would be to waste time in 
attacking what Carlyle calls "extinct 
Satans." The battle for all these things 
has been fought and won. But so far as 
the suffrage is concerned, the battle is 
still on. Xext week we shall take up 
more fully Mr. Bok's strictures on the 
advocates of equal rights. a. s. b. 



THE "ADVOCATE OF JUSTICE." 



Mrs. S. S.Long writes from Goldendale, 
Wash., to the Woman's Journal: 

We have in our suffrage clubs here an 
officer we call the "Advocate of Justice,'' 
whose business it is to attend court 
with any woman or girl who may be 
brought there in any case that can by 
any means involve an opportunity for the 
lawyers, or any one, to indulge in indeli- 
cate language or foul insinuations, We 
are careful to select for this office a lady 
past middle life, and of unwavering dig- 
nity. This cannot fail of the desired 
effect. The woman or girl who is in the 
hands of the law is fully protected from 
insult and abuse, which if she be innocent 
she surely deserves, and if she be not inno- 
cent she may be saved from this incentive 
to lower depths of vice. By this care-tak- 
ing interest of good women in her wel- 
fare, she may be encouraged to lead a 
better life in future. 

So much for its good to women; now 
for a consideration of its scarcely less 
good to men. Will not those lawyers and 
others connected with the case, go home 
to their wives and babies at night with 
cleaner souls than if they had been al- 
lowed the opportunity to see how bad a 
use could be make of the English lan- 
guage under pretence of seeking the ends 
of iustice? Our language is sufficiently 
voluminous for every end of necessary 
justice to be arrived at without the 
utterance of a single indecency. When 
men tell us that "the courts are not fit 
places for ladies," I wish for the good time 
coming when all places of the sort '-no 
fit for ladies" will also be considered no 
fit for gentlemen. There is another good 
wrought bv having an "advocate of jus- 
tice" in court. It saves the minds and 
morals of the troop of small boys.-and 
larger ones as well— who are wont to 
throng inside the doors at such trials; a 
least, that has been the custom here. 
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IN VESMONT. 

It was the privilege of the writer, on 
her way home from a recent "outing" in 
Canada, to pass a day with the Secretary 
of the Vermont Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Miss Laura Moore, at her home in 
Barnet. 

There is always a peculiar pleasure in 
travelling in Yermont. Other States are 
beautiful in spots, but Yermont is beauti- 
ful everywhere. Every mile of travel by 
rail or stage coach is a feast to the eyes. 
Every little village lies amid scenery 
which would make it famous if it were 
in Europe. Everything adds to the 
charm, — the greenness of the country, 
the universal hilliness, the wonderful 
mountain views, the air sweet with balsam 
fir, black birch, and innumerable wild 
flowers; and, last but not least, the abun- 
dance of running water, clear brooks and 
beautiful little wild rivers flowing through 
every valley and filling the air with their 
voices, like 

"The music of the many streams 
In the birch woods far away," 

for which poor Lady Scott's heart sick- 
ened in her Southern home. It is also a 
pleasure to be able to travel through a 
whole State from end to end without once 
seeing a drunken man or a miserably poor 
person, or a house that is not spotlessly 
neat inside and out. No doubt such things 
exist in Yermont, but in many visits it 
has seldom been my fortune to come 
across one; and nowhere are they more 
rare, I believe, than in a native NewEng- 
England farming community. 

The old man who met me with his team 
at the Barnet station began to sing the 
praises of Yermont, as his horse climbed 
the long hill toward our destination, while 
one of the innumerable little rivers of the 
region came down over dark rocks in 
sheets of foam beside the road. Accord- 
ing to Mm, there never was such a State 
for fertile farms, fine scenery, good water, 
and "good women." 

"You are taking me to the home of one 
now," I suggested. 

"Yes, she ? s fust-rate, Laura is, and so 
was her motherbef ore her," this apprecia- 
tive neighbor answered heartily; and 
launched out into an account of the Moore 
family. 

The house proved to be a typical Yer- 
mont home, exquisitely neat, tastefully 
arranged, sweet with flowers out of doors 
and in, and with the glorious August sun- 
shine pouring its floods upon the large 
maple tree in the green door-yard, and 
through the vines that draped the clear 
windows. The present writer came into 
it with something of the feeling with 
which a devout Koman Catholic might 
visit the shrine of a saint ; for here in her 
wheeled chair sat the faithful and inde- 
fatigable Secretary who for years has 
borne the chief burden of the work for 
; equal rights for women in the Green 
Mountain State, pressing the cause stead- 
ily forward in this difficult field with a 
patience, courage, and quiet perseverance 
beyond all praise. She is recovering 
slowly from injuries received several 
years ago by af all, but her mind is as alert 
and active as possible, and we had a de- 



lightful time together, talking over the 
brightening prospects of the work in 
Vermont, and the outlook for the whole 
country. 

The Yermont Association, which has 
for years been in pecuniary straits, is 
now out of debt, has money in its treasury, 
and is constantly enrolling new helpers in 
its ranks. They feel that at last they are 
fairly "out of the woods." The Association 
has just made itself auxiliary to the 
National-American, which seemed to be a 
source of general satisfaction to the Ver- 
mont workers. Miss Moore paid a special 
tribute to the successful efforts of a gentle- 
man in Barton in raising the money needed 
for the national dues. Both she and her 
mother spoke strongly of the advantage 
to the movement of enlisting the active 
cooperation of men. The constitution of 
the Yermont Woman Suffrage Association 
provides that "no distinction in member- 
ship or eligibility to office shall ever be 
made in this Association on account of 
sex." The Association changes its presi- 
dent every year, and elects a man and a 
woman alternately to that office. The 
Secretary said they found that every man 
who had served as their president for a 
year retained an increased interest in the 
Association ever after ; and as these gentle- 
men were generally men of ability and 
prominence, they proved valuable cham- 
pions in the Legislature. 

The day that was spent in this pleasant 
home is marked with a white stone in my 
calendar ; and not the least delightful part 
of it was making the acquaintance of the 
Secretary's mother. She is 81 years of 
age, but as erect as a pine tree, and with 
pink cheeks that many a girl might envy. 
She has been the mother of twelve chil- 
dren, who are now scattered over the 
country from New England to California, 
all except the one daughter with whom 
she lives. The mother said, with a little 
laugh: "Laura is the last of the twelve 
whom I should ever have expected to 
become an active worker for woman suf- 
frage. She was always the timidest of 
my°family*, but since she became inter- 
ested in this movement, she seems to have 
forgotten what fear means.' > Mrs. Moore 
said that she herself had been "born a 
suffragist. " 

fit is impossible for any suffragist to 
pass through Yermont, with the knowl- 
edge of the Secretary, without being cap- 
tured and detained to hold meetings ; and 
I addressed three on my way home, at 
Newport, Sutton and Peacham. 

It was with regret that 1 turned my back 
upon beautiful Yermont, but one good 
result of my visit there remains. The 
present writer has decorated hundreds of 
people with the yellow ribbon at conven- 
tions, but has been culpably remiss about 
wearing it herself. It is so hard to keep a 
little knot of ribbon fresh and clean that 
it has seemed too much trouble to attend 
to the matter, and she has not generally 
worn it except at conventions. But Miss 
Moore represented the duty of the case so 
strongly to her that since her return she 
has laid in a large stock of yellow ribbon, 
I and means henceforward to keep the tiny 
suffrage flag flying in all weathers. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



"I am tired of seeing all the flowers at 
weddings and funerals ; we need a few in 
between," writes Mrs. Bottome, in her 
department of "King's Daughters" in the 
July Ladies' Some Journal. "Maybe a 
few flowers put into the hand when it was 
warm, instead of when icy cold, might 
have kept the hands warm a little longer. 
Anyway, it would have made the heart 
that has ceased to beat, a little lighter." 

The Chautauqua correspondent of the 
N. Y. Tribune writes on Aug 15 : 

Even yet the suffrage question, as dis- 
cussed by Miss Shaw and Dr. Buckley 
last week, is a live topic. An interesting 
study to these speakers would have been 
afforded them had they remained and 
noted the effect of their addresses. The 
remark most generally heard is that the 
negative presentation worked advantage 
to the other side. Certainly the first 
applause which came to the opposition 
speaker was when he ventured on Wyom- 
ing Territory, and there was no mistaking 
it for the policy of the State. The subject 
cropped up again in the "question box" 
at the Woman's Club this morning. 
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Men who have been agents in the fall 
of women need to be reformed as much as 
their female victims. — Christian Neighbor. 

Mrs. RuthMcEnert Stuart, of New 
Orleans, one of the most promising women 
writers of the South, is editing Harper's 
Bazar during the summer absence of Mrs. 
Margaret Sangster. 

Mrs. Julia Stark Evans, of Hampton, 
Iowa, though the wife of an active law- 
yer and the mother of five children, is 
studying for graduation at the State Uni- 
versity. 

Miss Martha H. Mann, of Charlestown, 
Mass., a graduate of Wellesley and post- 
graduate at Zurich, Switzerland, in botany 
and biology, has charge of the botany 
course at the Bay View (Mich.) Assembly 
this summer. 

The Factory Inspection Committee of 
the Illinois Women's Alliance have found 
one hundred and sis factories in Chicago 
where children under legal age were em- 
ployed at a dollar a week, working from 
ten to fourteen hours a day. 

The book entitled "The Mother," by 
ex-Queen Natalie of Servia, recently pub- 
lished in Europe, has been suppressed in 
Belgrade, so that the booksellers dare not 
import copies of the work. The book, as 
is partly indicated by its title, gives an 
account of the queen's unhappy life, and 
her attempts to retain control of her boy, 
the young king of the country. 

Miss Frances E. Willakd and Miss 
Anna A. Gordon, for fifteen years her 
private secretary and travelling compan- 
ion, have been invited by Lady Somerset 
to visit her at Eastnor Castle, England. 
They sail on the steamship Etruria, of the 
Cunard Line, Aug. 27, returning in time 
for the National W. C. T. U. Convention, 
to be held in Denver, Col., Oct. 28 to 
Nov. 3. 

The new interest which women of cul- 
ture, station and refinement are taking in 
politics in England is almost revolution- 
ary. The suffrage for women, the clos- 
ing of public houses on Sunday, equal 
protection and equal rights under divorce 
laws, the abolition of the opium traffic, 
and the substitution of arbitration for 
war, — these are some of the reforms 
which the Woman's Liberal Federation is 
championing. This movement is one 
which no student of the age can afford to 
ignore. Can any one cherish a reasonable 
doubt that it will finally succeed?— Cen- 
tral Christian Advocate. 

At the People's Party Convention for 
naming candidates for a State ticket, 
which met in Denver July 27, 28 and 29, 
a dozen women delegates were present, 
and acted in full capacity with their dif- 
ferent county delegations, having been 
elected in their respective counties at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Emma G. Curtis. 
During the proceedings, so pleased were 
the men to see the "lady delegates" 
that one brother gallantly proposed that 
they be seated on the platform. The 
motion carried, and some of them good- 
naturedly complied and took their seats 
on the stage, but, as they afterwards 
declared, they "didn't like it," and there- 
after were found seated with their respec- 
tive delegations. 



A VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 

The most important event of this year's 
proceedings of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, just held at Nottingham, was the 
"extraordinary general meeting" called 
for the purpose of considering the motion 
of Dr. J. H. Galton, of London, "That 
Article IV. of the articles of the Associa- 
tion be altered by expunging the words 
'No female shall be eligible for election as 
a member of the Association.' " The dis- 
abling clause it was proposed to expunge 
had been added to the original articles by 
vote of a large majority of the members 
in 1878. Several suggestive statements 
and admissions were made during the 
debate preceding the final vote. Those 
who had vigorously urged the exclusion 
of women for the past eighteen years, 
but who were now prepared to rescind 
their former votes, defended their action 
mainly by the fact that as women had, in 
spite of all opposition, entered the medi- 
cal profession, it was illogical to con- 
tinue to refuse them the lesser matter of 
society membership. The battle had been 
w-on by those women who, during the 
past twenty years, had, however severely 
handicapped, taken university honors and 
complied with the requirements of the 
most exacting medical examining bodies 
in the w T orld. 

Thus the barrier by which, in 1878, 3,000 
men opposed the possible admission of 
the eight English women then eligible for 
membership, has been levelled as useless 
in 1892, when there are in Great Britain 
140 registered women physicians, and 
"more coming" from the schools success- 
fully established for them in London, 
Edinburg, Glasgow and Dublin. The 
women having turned the flank of the 
enemy, graceful surrender was the only 
policy. The president of the Association 
presided at the meeting, well supported by 
the council, and there was a large atten- 
dance of members, of whom much more 
than the requisite three-fourths voted in 
favor of Dr. Galton's enfranchising 
motion. This motion was appropriately 
seconded by Mrs. Garrett-Anderson, M.D., 
the solitary woman who had gained 
admission before the prohibitory amend- 
ment was passed at the Bath meeting in 
1878— an instance of poetical justice not 
often witnessed within so short a period 
as fourteen years. — Ex. 



suggestion for the societies, or a word of 
encouragement for the committee that 
has added this gratuitous work to its 
manifold labors, will be helpful. 

Caroline L. Denton. 



KANSAS MONTHLY STUDIES. 

Attica, Kansas, Aug. 12, 1S92. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

I w T ould like to know if our suffrage 
workers generally have appreciated the 
"monthly studies," prepared by a com- 
mittee of which our hard-worked Kansas 
E. S. A. president is chairman, and pub- 
lished in the Woman's Column, as our 
home society has done. 

The lesson on '-Marriage and Divorce" 
was especially interesting, and we decided 
to reconsider it at some convenient time 
in a public meeting, inviting the local W. 
C. T. U. to join with us. 

Let me hear from others in regard to 
these studies. The committee have in- 
formed me of their intention to publish 
them semi-monthly during the fall, and a 



WYOMING WOMEN. 

An occasional correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean, during a long conversa- 
tion with Senator Carey of Wyoming, put 
the question: "What are Wyoming 
women like, anyway, Senator Carey?" 
Senator Carey replied : 

Observe the best, most progressive, in- 
telligent women of the East, and you will 
see just such women as our State is filled 
with. They have lost none of their 
womanliness by having the right to ex- 
press their opinion by ballot. I can not 
understand why men will intrust the care 
of their homes and the training of their 
children to a woman, and yet say that she 
would not know how to use the ballot and 
would not use it if she had the right. It 
is absurd. My wife votes at every elec- 
tion, and she is the sweetest, most 
womanly woman in the world. 



KANSAS SUFFRAGE FAIR. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, writ- 
ing to the Woman's Journal of the 
recent Suffrage Conference at Ottawa, 

says: 

The matter of the Fair to be held in 
October in Topeka was discussed, and 
various promises of contributions made. 
Mrs. Carroll, of Ottawa, pledged a piece 
of needle -work. Her friends say she 
creates as beautiful things with her 
needle as others do with their pencils. 
The repartee in this discussion was enter- 
taining. The two solid business women 
of the conference — Mrs. Turner, of Paola, 
and Miss Bray, of Topeka,— vied with each 
other in making puns. They were not 
fined. 

It was the general opinion that contrib- 
utors should keep in mind the advisabil- 
ity of preparing such articles for the Fair 
as will be suitable for Christmas presents. 
Everybody knows the endless variety of 
things useful for Christmas. A toy table, 
that is, a table loaded with toys, should 
be provided for ; our sisters in the country 
should send in fruits, jehies, lard, 
chickens, butter, hams, etc. One fat 
porker has been promised. Who will 
pledge a second? We should be glad to 
receive orders from thoughtful parents or 
loving aunties for dolls with wardrobes, 
with description of the doll and outfit 
w-anted, and the sum the purchaser is 
willing to pay for same. 

The Falls Heaters will be articles of 
much interest. These little affairs are 
declared to make it possible to heat a bed- 
room, bath-room, or small sitting-room or 
office with a lamp! Think of it. Who 
wouldn't w T ant one? 

We are much in hopes that our friends 
in the East, who do not have to struggle 
as hard as we do for a little money to push 
the work with, will generously send 
tokens of their good will in the shape of 
"something for the Fair/' If they could 
let us know of their kind intentions they 
would encourage us greatly. We were 
never so far along in Kansas as now,— 
never so near success. But much work is 
before us, and we need help. Come to 
our aid in the matter of the Fair. 



Through the efforts of Mrs. Dr. Bast, 
instruction in cooking is to be given to 
the girls in the Woodward and the 
Hughes High Schools, in Cincinnati, 0. 
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GEOEGE WILLIAM CUETIS. 

The death of George William Curtis, 
one of the most eminent friends of the 
uoman suffrage movement in America, 
who by his genius and character, speeches 
and writings, has won the gratitude of 
all lovers of equal rights, took place last 
Wednesday at his home at West New 
Brighton, N. Y. Twenty-five years ago 
31 r. Curtis championed woman suffrage 
In the New York Constitutional Conven- 
tion, and twenty-three years ago he made 
an admirable address entitled, "Fair Play 
for Women," at the annual meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association at 
Steinway Hall, New York. He signed the 
call for the convention which formed that 
Association, and was a vice-president of it 
from its formation until its consolidation 
as the National-American Woman Suf- 
frage Association in 1890. As editor of 
Harper's Weekly, and in the "Editor's 
Drawer" of Harper's Magazine, he has 
many times taken occasion to speak in 
behalf of equal rights for women, speak- 
ing as forcibly and eloquently as he alone 
could do. His death is a great loss. He 
was the knight without fear and without 
reproach, and love and gratitude follow 
him. 



THE WISHINESS OF WASHINESS. 

A new sort of woman has been un- 
earthed by Mr. Bok, of the Ladies' Home 
Journal, and he occupies nearly a page of 
the last issue in describing her and telling 
her why she ought not to exist. "They," 
he says, "are donning masculinity, not 
only in their garments, but in their ideas ; 
they want to vote ; they are beginning to 
believe more in certain fanciful 'rights' 
than in their children ; they are acquiring 
mental knowledge at the expense of heart 
affection." WTiere is the proof of these 
remarkable statements? Ordinary obser- 
vation shows that the fashion of wearing 
vests, cravats and mannish-looking shirts 
is as common among weak-minded as 
among strong-minded women. As for 
donning masculine ideas, that would be as 
difficult a performance as swimming in 
a masculine lake, building a masculine 
house, or eating a masculine pie. Ideas are 
sexless and free to everybody. They are 
also capable of being assimilated in large 
quantities by the human mind, whether 
that mind happens to be encased in a male 
or female body. 

Knowledge is not acquired at the ex- 
pense of heart affection — it is acquired in 



most instances at the expense of pocket 
money. It would be an insult to college- 
bred men to affirm that their love of 
families and homes was less ardent than 
the love which laboring men and artisans 
give to their wives and children. No- 
body asserts that men are "acquiring 
mental knowledge at the expense of heart 
affection." Yet the rule should work 
equally well in both cases. 

The entire article appears to be based 
upon the apprehension that if woman 
takes one single step in the direction of 
progress, that step will laud her outside 
of the sacred sphere of home, the front 
door of which she will slam with a vicious- 
ness that will make every peace-loving 
husband shake in his shoes. And this in 
face of the multitudinous facts which 
prove that the best home-makers in the 
country are the so - called " advanced 
women." Such a woman applies to do- 
mestic difficulties the same intelligent i 
attention and cultivated reasoning power 
that she formerly brought to bear upon 
her studies. She is not a door-mat in her 
own home, nor is she a family donkey. 
Least of all is she a doll. But by every 
degree in which her own mental life has 
been broadened and bettered is the life 
of her family broadened and bettered. 
"When you educate a man," says the 
sage, "you educate an individual; when 
you educate a woman, you educate an 
entire family." Genuine womanliness is 
not of so frail a texture that it is going to 
be destroyed by a cultivated mind, or a 
self-supporting life, or an abundance of 
ideas, or any other creature. 

It is always interesting to observe a 
man laboriously stoop down and carefully 
chalk out a circle large enough in his 
opinion to include more than half the 
human race, and then say, "There, now, 
all you ladies just step inside of that, and 
don't let me hear another chirp out of any 
one of you!" But the trouble with Mr. 
Bok's circle is that it is too small for 
even a single self-respecting woman. 
"The average man," he says, "would 
much rather that his w r ife nestle close to 
him and ask him to advise her, than that 
she should strut around his house in an 
assertive manner, and lay down the law 
to his children and his servants." His 
house, you observe, his children, his ser- 
vants. What belongs to the wife? Noth- 
ing, apparently, except the proud con- 
sciousness that she is standing inside of 
that dear little chalk' circle. This is the 
sort of sentiment that we cannot choose 
but call the wishiness of washiness. But 
we have heard it designated as the boshi- 
ness of Bokkyness.— Wives and Daughters. 



Dr. Mary T. O'Callaghan has been 
appointed visiting physician for the girls 
of the Lancaster, Mass., Reform School. 

Death is only a bend in the river of life, 
setting the current heavenward. — Frances 
E. Willard. 



Edith Brill, a ten-year-old English 
maiden, has received the Royal Humane 
Society's medal for saving the life of a 
two-year-old boy. He and a companion 
had fallen into a dock, and the little girl 
tried valiantly to save both, but succeeded 
in bringing only one to land. 

Mile. Virginie Menvius, who died recent- 
ly at Nancy, at the age of 95, was the old- 
est schoolmistress in France. She was 
not allowed to learn to read till she was 
eighteen years old. Her own schools, a 
few years later, were declared by the gov- 
ernment to be "normal and model 
schools." Mile. Menvius gave 400,000 
francs for the erection of a hospital at 
Nancy. 

Among brave but almost unknown 
women is Miss Kate Holden, matron of 
the women nurses on North Brother 
Island, where the New York city paupers 
afflicted with contagious diseases are sent. 
Here she has for ten years led a life of 
solitude and sacrifice, frequently spend- 
ing months at a time without crossing to 
the mainland. When the fifty Russian 
typhus patients were sent in a single day 
to this island hospital, Miss Holden spent 
forty consecutive hours among them with- 
out sleep or food, 

Mrs. Solomon Thatcher has charge 
of the Chicago school-houses which the 
Board of Education has permitted Mrs. 
Potter Palmer, President of the Board of 
Lady Managers, to use during July and 
August, 1893. The school-houses will be 
fitted up as dormitories for the use of 
school teachers during the fair. Mrs. 
Thatcher originated and presented the 
plan to the Chicago Board of Education, 
who pronounced it practicable. Mrs. 
Thatcher's plan contemplates issuing cer- 
tificates to lady teachers for the sum of 
$1, which certificate will entitle the holder 
to a cot in one of the dormitories at 25 
cents per night for a term not to exceed 
two weeks. 



Miss Marion Talbot has been appointed 
assistant professor in the department of 
social science at the University of Chicago. 
She is also to aid in organizing the rela- 
tions of women to the university. Miss 
Talbot received her first and second de- 
grees in arts from Boston University, and 
later graduated in science from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. As 
secretary and president of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the University Education 
of Women, trustee of Boston University, 
member of the executive committee of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
member of the board of visitors and in- 
structors at Wellesley College, lecturer at 
Lasell Seminary, and secretary of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumna? since 
its organization, Miss Talbot has had a 
a range of experience in educational meth- 
ods and collegiate administration which 
will be of service in the w- ork of organiz- 
ing the new university. 
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PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 

One of the most notable movements of 
the day is the effort to teach patriotism in 
the public schools. Its object i3 to Ameri- 
canize the schools, to inculcate loyalty to 
the American flag and to the government. 
Its influence and outgrowth point straight 
to "suffrage without distinction of sex." 
The movement began with raising the 
American flag above every school-house. 
In this the Grand Army of the Eepublic 
and the Woman's Relief Corps have joined 
hands. The Touth-s Companion of this 
city gave a wonderful impetus to this 
movement by offering flags as prizes for 
essays by school children upon patriotic 
subjects. If the writer remembers aright, 
the majority of these prizes were won by 
girls. In certain grades in the public 
schools of Chicago, there is a regular 
annual prize for essays upon "Patriot- 
ism." This year at least two-thirds of 
these prizes were awarded to girls. Last 
year a flag drill was introduced in the 
public schools of New York City, and 
every morning boys and girls unite in 
songs and cheers as they salute the flag. 
In the Sherwin public school, Boston, 
every Monday morning the 600 pupils 
salute the flag and repeat a pledge to "one 
country, one language, one flag." 

Last spring the boys and girls of the 
junior class of the Nashua (N. H.) High 
School held a town-meeting, and enacted 
all the work of "town-meeting day," such 
as was at the same time being carried on 
in hundreds of towns throughout the 
State. They issued a "town warrant," 
and put two regular tickets in the field, 
bearing the names of both boys and girls. 
They elected their town officers, and 
voted upon various town measures. This 
lesson in equal suffrage and citizenship 
is not likely to be forgotten or unheeded 
when these boys and girls reach maturity. 

At the meeeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association this summer,Mr. Francis 
Bellamy, of the Youth? s Companion, pre- 
sented a plan for the systematic teaching 
of patriotism in the public schools, by 
three practicable devices, viz. : the school- 
house flag with its ceremonies and its 
culture; the national public school cele- 
bration of Columbus Day on Oct. 21 ; and 
the school debating club. 

Some time ago a league of lyceums, or- 
ganized to teach young men the duties of 
citizenship, was started, and now reaches 
throughout the United States. This good 
idea has been improved upon by a new 
organization, entitled the "Patriotic 
League," which was started a few 
weeks ago, with Edward Everett Hale, 
John Jay, Dorman B. Eaton, William 
Ives Washburn, Frank Russell, Thomas 
M. Balliet, Mary Lowe Dickinson, and 
other prominent citizens upon its com- 
mittees. The League is to be a "non- 
sectarian, non - partisan, permanent - in- 
character, and national-in-scope" society, 
which has for its aim the education of the 
youth of both sexes into earnest, intelli- 
gent and patriotic citizens. 

Circles of young people are to be formed 
from schools, colleges, clubs, or societies 
of those who will be willing to devote 
fifteen or twenty minutes a day to the 
home reading and study of specific sub- 
ects, prepared and illustrated for the 



purpose. Such a subject, for instance, 
as "The Declaration of Independence- 
Its General Teachings," will be written 
up by some prominent educator in a sim- 
ple, popular manner, entirely free from 
partisan coloring and special theories, and 
some striking readings in American his- 
tory will be indicated, illustrative of the 
principle of the paper. This will be con- 
tinued each week for the working year of 
thirty-six weeks, every paper being ac- 
companied by a set of questions for ex- 
amination. Among the subjects con- 
templated are practical ones like the fol- 
lowing : "Why Government is Neces- 
sary," "Trial bv Jury," "Who Vote and 
Why?" "The Government of the Town 
and Country," "Privileges and Duties of 
the American Citizen." The course is to 
extend over three years. That the young 
people may be still further interested, it 
is proposed to hold meetings of the circles 
once a week or once in two weeks, for 
which an entertaining order of exercises 
has been prepared. The weekly lessons 
are to be printed in the religious and sec- 
ular weeklv press, and also upon leaflets 
which will" be sent to the circles desiring 
copies of them. Already many promi- 
nent educators and leading citizens have 
signified their earnest approval of the 
League, some of whom are now zealously 
at work preparing a course of study for 
the coming fall. 

The headquarters of the Patriotic 
League are at 45 Broadway, N. Y. 

When the boys and girls grapple with 
the question, "Who Vote and Why?" 
there will be a lively discussion and a 
golden opportunity. 

Of the drift, possibilities, and oppor- 
tunities of this public-school teaching on 
citizenship, some indication is given in 
the action taken this summer by the 
Dawes County (Neb.) Teachers' Institute. 
Four prizes are offered for the best four 
essays of not less than 1,500 words by 
young people on topics presented in the 
paper read by Mrs. J. D. Sheldon before 
the Institute ; the prizes to consist of two 
beautiful oil paintings framed, Schepp's 
Photographs of the World, and Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. The writers of 
the best eight essays in this contest will 
again contest for a higher prize of a four 
years' scholarship at Doane College, in- 
cluding the preparatory course at Chadron 
Academy. 

The following are among the topics 
given in Mrs. Sheldon's paper : 

1. Education of a new class of voters. 
The young of both sexes should be taught 
the principles of political economy. How 
and where? 

2. The home is being encroached upon 
by trusts, monopolies, and corrupt legisla- 
tion. Should not women help to defend 
it? 

3. Ought not the mothers to be the most 
interested voters at school elections? 

4. Will prohibition effort eventually 
succeed on the old lines, or what new 
plans can be devised? 

5. Equal wages for equal work. 

6. What has the agitation of the ques- 
tion of equal rights already done for 
women? 

The announcement of this contest is 
published in full in the Crawford (Neb.) 
Boomerang, and is given in part here, not 
only as a "straw," but as an excellent sug- 
gestion for suffrage societies to consider. 
Florence M. Abkinson. 



Miss Lizzie Oldham: has been ap- 
pointed deputy county treasurer by Treas- 
urer-elect Frazier, of Zanesville, Ohio. 



LOOK TO THE LEGISLATURE. 



It is particularly important that pains 
should be taken by Massachusetts suf- 
fragists to secure the nomination of men 
for the next Legislature who believe ia 
the right of women to vote. The senti- 
ment in favor of woman suffrage has 
grown very fast within the last year or 
two. The example of Wyoming has been 
invaluable, as a constant illustration of 
the safety of the application of the "con- 
sent of the governed" to women. More 
and more, people see the lack of good 
sense in refusing the vote to women, who 
in the main are good citizens, while the 
most worthless men have a wide open door 
to the ballot. It begins to be clear that 
the only thing left to offset the vote of 
this class of men is the vote of women. 

Editors, in increasing numbers, favor 
woman suffrage. So do clergymen. So 
do business men. Even the men who, 
while they cried for Home Eule in Ire- 
land, voted against municipal suffrage 
for women at home, are getting ashamed 
of it. Therefore, with the right men in 
the Legislature, we ought to secure 
municipal woman suffrage at the nest 
session. 

To this end every friend of suffrage 
should try to secure the nomination and 
election of a suffragist to the Senate and 
to the House. It will be easy to do this 
in the towns. There everybody knows 
everybody. Opinions are known. Char- 
acter is known. In the cities it will be 
more difficult, but even there an effort 
should be made. 

This is the time, during the next few 
weeks,before the party caucuses are held, 
for voters of each and all parties to bring 
forward candidates for nomination who 
can be trusted on this question, and to 
discourage the nomination of candidates 
who will vote against the rights of women. 
A few earnest, determined men can con- 
trol the nominations in a majority of 
cases. It is far easier, too, to get assur- 
ances of support from candidates before 
nomination than afterwards. 

Now will not every man and woman do 
something about this ? There are the pre- 
cedents of England, Scotland, Belfast in 
Ireland, Norway, Sweden, Canada, and 
Kansas, where women have municipal 
suffrage. We are on the eve of success. 
Let us win it by trying for it now. 

Lucx Stone. 



BAD EOK MAINE WOMEN. 

Women in Maine as political factors 
have no recognition. They are not rec- 
ognized as people until the sheriff or tax 
collector is after them . They have no legal 
control of their children after the age of 
infancy, unless they are illegitimate. A 
father "can will away his children to the 
care of a guardian, with the approval of 
the Judge of Probate. A father may dur- 
ing good conduct be the guardian of his 
children, though he marries as often as he 
pleases. A mother can only be the 
guardian of her children while she re- 
mains a widow. A man in Maine can con- 
vert his property into cash with which he 
can purchase timber land, and leave his 
wife a pauper, for a woman has no right 
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in uncultivated lands. Last year women 
petitioned the Legislature to raise the "age 
of consent' 5 for girls from twelve to eigh- 
teen, and after a hard fight got it raised 
to fourteen.— Ex, 

■*♦> . 

EDWARD W. BOK OH" EQUAL EIGHTS. 

The recent long and abusive editorial in 
the Ladies' Home Journal, directed against 
the equal rights movement and its ad- 
vocates, has called out so many expres- 
sions of wholesome indignation from 
women all over the country, from Canada 
to California, that we can only wish the 
editor would "do it again. " The utter- 
ances of ultra conservatives like Mr. Bok 
and Dr. Buckley are among the most effi- 
cient aids to the movement. 

Under the circumstances, it Is hardly 
worth while to review the article at much 
length ; yet some points in it are sugges- 
tive. For instance, Mr. Bok represents the 
"progressive" women as telling the rest of 
their ses : 

They must not believe that God's great- 
est gift to a woman is a babe fresh from 
the hands of the Almighty, beautiful in 
its texture and marvellous in its concep- 
tion. No indeed ! 

Now, as it happens, it is not the equal 
rights women who say this, it is the law 
of the land. The advocates of equal 
rights, both men and women, have for 
years been trying in vain to get this law 
amended. At present, a child is regarded 
not as God's gift to its mother, or to its 
father and mother jointly, but as belong- 
ing to its father alone. A case which 
happened a few years ago in New York 
might happen equally well to-day in 
Pennsylvania, or in most of the States of 
the Union. A Chinaman had married a 
Tespectable Irishwoman. When their first 
baby was three days old, the husband 
gave it to his brother to be taken away to 
China. The mother, through the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
appealed to the courts. The judge 
promptly decided that the husband was 
within his rights. He was the sole legal 
owner of the baby ; he had the sole right 
to say what should be done with it. In 
some States, as in New York, the husband 
is not only the sole owner of the children 
as long as he lives with his wife, but he 
has the right to will them away from her 
at Ms death. Here was another case. A 
hardworking dressmaker had laid by a 
little money. She fell in love w T ith a boy of 
nineteen, consumptive and penniless, and 
married him, largely to take care of him. 
Soon his health failed completely, and, 
finding himself about to die, he expressed 
the wish to make his will. He had noth- 
ing to leave, and no money even to pay 
for making a will ; but, to humor the fancy 
of a dying man, the wife sent for a lawyer 
and paid him to draw up her husband's 
will. The husband died, and some months 
later a child was born. When the baby 
was a few months old, strangers came to 
the mother, armed with her husband's 
will. They proved that he had bequeathed 
the child to his parents in Michigan, and 
took the baby away with them. 

Mr. 



"this senseless clamor for woman's greater 
power." 

Or take the law of Kentucky, Michigan, 
and some other States, which gives the 
husband the control of his wife's earnings. 
Within a year or two, a little Kentucky 
woman, with a drunken husband and a 
family of small children, wanted very 
much to buy a cow, so that the children 
might have milk, as the husband provided 
little or no food for them. By three 
months' hard work with her needle, she 
earned the money, and bought the cow. 
Her husband immediately traded off the 
cow for a shot-gun, and "filled up with 
whiskey, and started on the w-ar path," to 
iise the language of the Kentucky paper 
which related the incident. It is edifying 
to hear Mr. Bok dogmatically declare of 
such a woman : 

Her "rights" are precisely w T hat she 
chooses to make them. She knows that 
she is the queen of her home, a sovereign 
in her family, the ruler of the destinies of 
her husband and her children. 



onr affections, engagements which will 
oue day be fulfilled; our virtues, a step 
toward greater. It is blasphemy to pro- 
nounce a word of contempt or anger 
against it. — MazzinL 



The existence of such laws does not in- 
dicate any especial depravity on the part 
of men. They did not make these laws 
because they meant to be unjust or un- 
kind to women, but because they looked 
at all these questions only from one side, 
only from their own point of view. That 
is average human nature. No doubt, if 
women alone had made the laws, the laws 
would be just as one-sided as they are 
now, only in the opposite direction. Mrs. 
Livermore has well said that just as in 
normal vision we need two eyes in order 
to get a correct perspective, so we need 
to have both the masculine and the fem- 
inine points of view represented in legis- 
lation in order to arrive at a just result. 

Mr. Bok says : 

Let me say to those women who fairly 
bubble over with ideas of "reforming" 
their sex, giving them "rights," sending 
them to the ballot box, and similar bosh : 
Your so-called cause of "woman's rights," 
whatever you may mean by that term, is 
one which finds absolutely no sympathy 
w T ith the women of good judgment and 
refined feelings in this country. 

"Well, well! This is rather severe on 
Clara Barton, and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, and Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, and Frances Willard, 
and the W. C. T. IT., and the Women's 
Press Associations, and several of the 
"Advisory and Contributing Editors" of 
the Ladies' Home Journal, whose names 
appear on the same page with this ex- 
traordinary article. Let us hope that 
these ladies will be able to bear up under 
the painful knowledge that young Mr. 
Bok thinks they are not "women of good 
judgment and refined feelings." 

The fact is, most men are so much bet- 
ter than the laws that most women never 
even learn what the law is in these re- 
spects. But the man or woman who 
knows, and who does not wish to have the 
injustice remedied, possesses neither good 
judgment nor right feeling. * ° ~ 



KANSAS AND ITS FAIR. 

Kansas will probably be the next State 
after Wyoming to give full suffrage to 
women. 

In the hope of this, Kansas women are 
hard at work to raise money by a Fair to 
enable them to hold meetings and help the 
cause along. This year Kansas has mil- 
lions of bushels of grain. The people in 
its cities must buy corn and wheat. The 
farmers, with their abundant crops, could 
donate a million bushels to the Fair and 
not miss it. The proceeds would fill the 
treasury of the Fair, and enable the suf- 
fragists to canvass the whole State, con- 
vert it, and so make it ready to stand 
among the first of the States to do justice 
to women. 

Ask for donations of grain, dear fellow 
workers in Kansas. ''Ask and ye shall 
receive." Lucy Stone. 



The 
Bok 



a. s. B. 



Freedom and paradise are not behind, 
but before us. Not life itself, but the de- 

■notter ha* no redress. Yet Mr. ^*tr^S?^! 
declares that he is out of patience with [ lue is OUI A i 



* WOMEN AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

Mrs. Helen M. Barker, of the Board of 
Lady Managers, lately visited the New 
York Chautauqua in the interests of the 
World's Fair. In her address she said : 

We have tried to see how we could help 
women to come to this Exposition. We 
first secured reduced railroad rates. We 
have a Woman's Dormitory Association, 
and are selling stock at ten dollars per 
share. Any woman who buys a share 
will find twenty-live coupons attached, 
and thev will give her twenty-five days 
in any dormitory of this Association, so 
that she can lodge in Chicago for forty 
cents a day. We are going to have restau- 
rants attached, and we compel these to 
sign a bond that they will not raise the 
price during the Exposition, and not 
charge more than five cents for coflee and 
rolls, and that all necessaries shall be kept 
at that rate. We undertook this for the 
women. We get letters from women 
asking, "Can't you take my husband, too ?" 
(Laughter and applause.) The Associa- 
tion has voted that if the demand is great 
enough they will put up four or five dor- 
mitories, and that one shall be a family 
dormitory. 
In conclusion, Mrs. Barker said : 
There is an unprecedented opportunity 
given to women in this Exposition to ex- 
hibit their work and to study the work of 
the women of every nation. It will open 
new avenues, and lead to great good to 
women. It will be a vivid illustration of 
the work that women have done and the 
wonderful advancement of women in twen- 
ty-five years on the lines of every in- 
dustry ; it will be a prophecy of the better 
time coming, when no civilized nation will 
deny to women the right to enter any 
avenue where purity, industry, and con- 
science are needed ; the right to do any- 
thing that a woman can do well. The clock 
of the universe ticks on. You cannot stop 
it. Its mainspring is eternal progress. It 
is weighted with eternal justice. But that 
long century hand of time will never 
point to the high noon of that progress, 
power and purity, until woman occupies 
the place that God meant she should ; as 
helpmate to her brother, not merely in 
the home, in the church, in the school, in 
society, but in government. (Great ap- 
plause.) 
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Copies of Geo. William Curtis's speech 
in favor of woman suffrage before the last 
New York Constitutional Convention may 
he ordered from the Woman's Journal 
Office, Boston, Mass., at 30 cents per 100. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, president of 
the National Council of Women of the 
United State?, delivered a lecture on Aug. 
12, in the interests of the Women's Con- 
gress at the World's Fair, in the city hall 
at Paris. 

A labor bureau, for women has been 
opened in Chicago under the direction of 
Mrs. Florence Kelley. Besides supplying 
help of all kinds, it aims to give a better 
preparation to those accepting domestic 
positions, by means of a course of lessons 
given in the Hull-House diet-kitchen. 
The Boston Traveller says : 
Miss Anne Whitney, the sculptor, has 
completed the bust of Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
and has sent it on to Italy to have it per- 
fected in marble. It will be placed in the 
Woman's Department of the World's Fair 
in Chicago. Mrs. Stone is worthy of all 
the honor that can be conferred upon her, 
and no sweeter face will grace the gallery 
of art. 

Mrs. John A. Logan, wife of the late 
General, has undertaken to raise one mil- 
lion dollars from the women of this coun- 
try for the American University, the na- 
tional institution founded by the Method- 
ists at Washington, D. C. Women stu- 
dents will be admitted to all the privi- 
leges of the University on equal terms. 

The numerous "Woman's Days" and 
"Woman Suffrage Days" at summer 
assemblies and at agricultural fairs attest 
the growing popularity of the woman 
suffrage movement. There is much sig- 
nificance in the fact that these days are 
granted, not as a matter of sufferance or of 
tolerance, as they were at first, but in 
response to a desire on the part of the 
public, and that they prove to be the 
most successful days of the gathering. 

Senator Warren, the junior Senator for 
Wyoming, arrived at Chicago yesterday 
from the East, and left in the evening for 
his home, w^here he will take a much 
needed rest after his labor at the Capitol. 
One of the questions in which he shows 
a deep interest is woman's rights, and an- 
other is the reclamation of arid lands. 
"For the first time in its history," he 
said, "Wyoming will have an opportunity 
of expressing her wishes as to the selec- 
tion of the highest magistrate of the coun- 
try in this campaign. Women have been 
voting for twenty year3 in Wyoming, and 
there is not a better governed community 
from one end of the land to the other. 
They will now vote on a choice of a Presi- 
dent, and I will vouch for their judgment 
and independence. The woman voter has 
been subjected to a great many jokes. 
She has been a target for the newspaper 
paragraphist and the magazine writer. 
Nevertheless, I believe the day is coming 
when every State will see the injustice 
and disadvantage of limiting political 
rights because of sex. Even a retrograde 
party in England has seriously proposed 
woman suffrage. Shall we, in this coun- 
try, have to acknowledge that our English 
cousins, with their monarchical system of 
government, are more progressive?" — 
Chicago Inter-Ocean, 



WOMEN AT ST. ANDREWS. 
Co-education in Great Britain makes 
surprising advances. "St. Andrews, the 
oldest of the Scotch universities," says 
the N. Y. Nation, "has not only deter- 
mined, as has already been mentioned, 
henceforward to admit women 'to^ any 
class or classes they may select, with a 
view to graduation in arts, science, theol- 
ogy or medicine,' but has also taken 
what, if we may judge by the action of 
some of our own universities, is the still 
more heroically generous step of offering 
to its Cornell students a share in its pecun- 
iary benefits. In the year 1893 a sum of 
upwards of £30,000 will become available 
for bursaries or scholarships at the Uni- 
versity, 'one-half of which is reserved 
for women students exclusively." St. 
Andrews, moreover, emphasizes its atti- 
tude toward the medical education of 
women by the further statement that 
'those who intend to enter the medical 
profession will have a prior claim to these 
bursaries, although they are tenable 
while arts and science classes are being 
attended.' Scottish women students will 
therefore have to thank their Alma Mater 
not merely for the crumbs which fall 
from her amply spread table, but for an 
honest and substantial half of the loaf." 



gun in hand climbed on a reporters table 
to be sure of a good shot. What hap- 
pened then was a crash; the platform 
was broken down by the load, and 
tumbled everybody to the ground. Con- 
sequence, nobody shot, and Youmans and 
Tillman were both spared to "go it" 
again on Saturday. 

2sow suppose that the 93,394 women of 
South Carolina who can read and write 
had been legal voters, and that a number 
of such had been present at this debate. 
South Carolina men are nothing if not 
chivalrous. The mere fact that the ladies 
were there would have placed the speakers 
in a different attitude. They would have 
had too much respect for the ladies to 
descend to brutal personalities. Instinc- 
tively both men would have behaved like 
gentlemen, and the politics of South Caro- 
lina would have been lifted to a higher 
level. Henry B. Blackwell. 



SUFEBAGE NEEDED IN CAROLINA. 

The need of woman suffrage in politics 
was shown by what happened in South 
Carolina recently, at one of the "joint 
debates" of the "preliminary campaign" 
for the Democratic nomination for 
governor, dewberry was the place, and 
the actors therein were Gov. Tillman and 
Col. Youmans, the latter a prominent 
conservative, and consequently an oppo- 
nent of Tillman's renomination. Tillman, 
a Farmers' Alliance and free silver man, 
at the last election secured the Demo- 
cratic nomination and was elected. He 
seeks renomination. A crowd of sympa- 
thizers with both speakers were present. 
If there is anybody whom Tillman loathes 
and abhors, it is Youmans. Youmans 
heartily reciprocates these feelings. The 
conditions were therefore pretty good for 
a row, and the row came. The Springfield 
Republican says : 

The band played, and a minister opened 
the meeting with prayer, and then Col. 
Youmans began on Tillman, who sat on 
the platform. Pretty soon Youmans 
turned to Tillman and asked him if he 
had or had not made a certain statement. 
INot a word from Tillman. Shouts of 
"Make him answer!' 1 "Shut him up, 
Ben!" from the crowd. Youmans, 
warming to his work, shakes his finger in 
Tillman's face, and insists upon an 
answer. Tillman, getting wrathy, says 
that he "declines to sink to the level of a 
blackguard," and will not notice any 
questions coming from him. More shouts 
from the crowd: "Stand to him, You- 
mans!" "Go it, Ben!" Youmans stood 
up to him and asked if the governor 
meant to call him a blackguard, and 
"Ben" did "go it" to the extent of inti- 
mating that he did. Then Tillman rose, 
and some of his supporters, thinking that 
he was about to "go it" in reply to You- 
mans's hint that he w^as a liar, pulled 
their pistols and jumped on the platform. 
Then Youmans' friends pulled theirs, 
and one especially zealous partisan with 



ONE MONTANA "WOMAN. 

When Capt. T. E. Fraser, of Banning, 
Montana, died in October last, he left an 
extensive estate, including the large hotel 
at that place, to the sole charge of his 
w T ife. It w T as a big undertaking for any 
mau to handle successfully, and many pre- 
dicted failure on the part of Mrs. Fraser. 
The little woman was not discouraged or 
disheartened, but went to work, and those 
who prophesied failure are now her most 
loyal friends. She employed her own 
laborers, and looked after the sowing of 
hundreds of acres of grain and hay, the 
planting of orchards and vineyards, the 
gathering of fruit and the care of the big 
hotel. Haying on her ranch has just been 
completed, during which Mrs. Fraser 
passed eleven days in the saddle, begin- 
ning at 6.30 A. M. and ending at 7 P. M., 
dismounting at noon only long enough 
for lunch. The labor on the estate is per- 
formed principally by Indians, Every 
Saturday night they range themselves in 
front of the veranda of the hotel to receive 
their wages. Mrs. Fraser stands at the 
head of the short flight of steps and calls 
out each name, "Jose," "Pablo," "Juan," 
etc., and as his name is called the posses- 
sor steps forward, receives his weekly 
pay, and, with a kin dly grin, nods "Yes" 
to the command, "Come back Monday." 
Half an hour later she has changed her 
riding habit, hat and gloves for an even- 
ing dress and is entertaining her guests in 
the hotel parlors or at dinner, and stran- 
gers would never know that their hostess 
has been in the saddle for days, on up- 
land and meadow, orchard and vineyard, 
overseeing the work of a large estate, in 
which thousands of dollars are involved. 
Mrs. Fraser is described as a quiet, self- 
possessed, modest little woman, but with 
a world of determination in her big blue 

eyes. 

*♦» 

Miss Margaret Sudduth and Mrs- 
H. B. Keles will take charge of the Union 
Signal during Miss VYillard's absence in 
England. Editorials, paragraphs, corre- 
spondence, interviews, and other materials 
of varied character will be constantly for- 
warded to the Signal by Miss Willard, 
Lady Henry Somerset, and Miss Mary 
Allen West during their absence. 
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WHITTIEE ON EQUAL EIGHTS. 

J. G. Whittier, in a letter to a woman 
suffrage convention in Newport, E. I., 
held Aug. 25, 1869, said : 

I have seen no good reason why mothers, 
wives and daughters should not have the same 
right of person, property and citizenship which 
fathers, husbands and brothers have. The sacred 
memory of mother and sister, the wisdom and 
dignity of women of my own religions commun- 
ion who have been accustomed to something like 
equality in rights as well as duties ; my experi- 
ence as a co-worker with noble and self-sacrific- 
ing women, as graceful and helpful in their 
household duties as firm and courageous in their 
advocacy of unpopular truth ; the steady friend- 
ships which have inspired and strengthened me, 
and the reverence and respect which I feel for 
human nature, irrespective of sex, compel me to 
look with something more than acquiescence on 
the efforts you are making. 

I frankly confess that I am not able to foresee 
all the consequences of the great social and politi- 
cal change proposed, but of this I am, at least, 
sure, it is always safe to do right, and the truest 
expediency is simple justice. 



THE "TRULY WOMANLY." 

George William Curtis spoke as follows 
on woman's "sphere," in an address given 
twenty-three years ago : 

The woman's rights movement is the 
simple claim that the same opportunity 
and liberty that a man has in civilized 
society shall be extended to the woman 
who stands at his side— equal or unequal 
ia special powers, but an equal member 
of society. She must prove her power as 
he proves hU. When Rosa Bonheur paints 
a vigorous and admirable picture of Nor- 
iciady fcori'os*, ?he proves that she has a 
hundred-fold more right to do it than 
'■scoves o*: botcher? and bunglers in color, 
who wecrcoRt-? rud trousers, and w T hose 
right, therefore, noiUnlv question. When 
the Misses Bkichwelll or Miss Zuchr- 
zewska, or Mis si Hunt.' or Mi^. Preston, 
or Miss Avery, accomplishing t-be-ucelvcs 
in medicine, with a llrm baud and a cit%^ 
brain, carry the balm of life to su.'ieriug 
men, women and children, if is s.i much 



ordering a file of soldiers to break down 
the doors and bring them, which they do 
— for the brave love bravery — seems tome 
quite as womanlv as the loveliest girl in 
the land, dancing at the gayest ball, in a 
dress of which the embroidery is the 
pinched lines of starvation in another 
girl's face, and whose pearls are the tears 
of despair in her eyes. Jenny Lind en- 
chanting the heart of a nation; Anna 
Dickinson pleading for the equal liberty 
of her sex ; Lucretia Mott, publicly bear- 
ing her testimony against the sin of 
slavery, are doing what God, by his great 
gifts of eloquence and song, appointed 
them to do. And whatever generous and 
noble duty, either in a private or a public 
sphere, God gives any woman the will and 
the power to do, that, and that only, for 
her, is feminine. 

But have women, then, no sphere, as 
women ? Undoubtedly they have, as men 
have a sphere as men. If a woman is a 
mother, God gives her certain affections 
and cares springing from them, which we 
may be very sure she will not forget, and 
to which, just in the degree that she is a 
true woman, she will be fondly faithful. 
We need not think that it is necessary to 
fence her in, nor suppose that she would 
try to evade these duties and responsibili- 
ties, if perfect liberty were given her. As 
Sidney Smith said of education, we need 
not fear that if girls study Greek and 
mathematics, mothers will desert their 
infants for quadratic equations or verbs 
in mi. 

But the sphere of the family is not the 
sole sphere either of men or women. They 
are not only parents, they are human 
beings. They are also members of the 
State, and from the very equality of the 
parental function which perpetuates the 
State, they are equally interested in its 
welfare. Has the mother less concern 
than the father in the laws that regulate 
the great social temptations which every- 
where yawn for their children, or in the 
general policy of the government which 
they are summoned to support? Is she 
less entitled to the fruits of her industry 
than he, and if it be best that some ar- 
rangement be made by law for the com- 
mon support of the family, is there any 
just reason why she should not be con- 
sulted in makiug the law as well as he? 
The woman earns property and owns it. 
Society taxes her, and tries her, and sends 
her to the jail or to the gallows. Can it 
be improper that she be tried by her 
peers, or inexpedient that she have a 
voice in making the law that taxes her? 



WHITTIEK'S EAELY HOME. 



Mrc-Lncy Stone gives in the Woman- s 
their right to do it — as much their sphere j Journal The following account of her first 
—as it is that of any long-haired, sallow, ; •: le qvi. , i"*"r^e villi Whittier: 
dissipated boy in spectacles, who hisses " j -'-*"y " •"- 
them as they go upon their holy mission. "'In the earlier a ays yi 1 
And so when Joan of Arc follows God and 
leads the army; when the Maid of 
Saragossa loads and fires the cannon; 
when Mrs. Stowe makes her pen the 
heaven-appealing tongue of an outraged 
race; when Grace Darling and Ida Lewis 



pulling their boats through the pitiless 
^aves, save fellow-creatures from drown- 
ing; when Mrs. Patten, the captain's 
wile, at sea— her husband lying helplessly 
ill in Ms cabin— puts everybody aside, and 
herself steers the ship to port. Do you 
ask me whether these are not exceptional 
women? I am a man and you are womeu ; 
but Florence Nightingale, demanding sup- 
plies for the sick soldiers in the Crimea, 



the work for 
women, when few gave the vuovement a 
welcome. hi> wordis were often an Inspira- 
tion and comfort. I remember once going 
to Amesbury to lecture on woman's rights. 
It was probably more than forry years 
ago. I stayed at the inn, as private bouses 
had no open door for a woman who was 
supposed to be out of her sphere. Mr. 
Whittier came and invited me to tea at his 
home. Its quiet picture is before me now. 
There sat his mother, with her Quaker 
cap ; her snow-white kerchief, so neatly 
folded over her shoulders ; her fingers busy 



the hearth; his sweet-faced sister, with 
her white apron, making the tea and lay- 
ing the table, while the tall poet, with his 
hands behind him, walked back and forth, 
or sat with loving eyes fixed on his 
mother, who, in her turn, looked with 
meek pride at her son. It was. here, in 
this quiet home, that the poems w T ere writ- 
ten that stirred the whole nation. 

"He said to me: ' There is no doubt of 
the justice of the claim for woman's 
rights; no doubt of its triumph. You 
have only to work and to wait.' While 
he was out of the room, I tried to express 
to his mother the pleasure and comfort 
her son's poems had been to me. She 
seemed pleased, and said : 'When he first 
began to w T rite, I feared the critics would 
torture his young soul out of him ; but 
we were surprised and delighted with the 
welcome his poems received.' " 
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Miss M. C. Taylor, of New Orleans, 
has been appointed State librarian of 
Louisiana. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant has been seri- 
ously ill, and was not expected to recover ; 
but at last accounts she was improving. 

Mrs. Candace W t heeler, of New York, 
president of the Decorative Society, will 
decorate theWoman's building at Chicago. 

All best things become, when misused, 
the very worst ; and the love of woman, 
because it is able to lift man's soul to the 
heavens, is also able to drag him down to 
hell. — Charles Kingsley. 

Mr. Whittier was a Vice-President of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at the time of his death. He had 
been for more than forty years a hearty 
sympathizer with the movement in behalf 
of equal rights for women. 

Helen Keller, Alabama's gifted blind 
girl, who is fast becoming as celebrated 
as Laura Bridgeman, is writing a story for 
St. Nicholas, the proceeds of which are to 
be devoted to the children's building at 
the exposition. 

The Woman's Industrial and Educa- 
tional Union of Buffalo, N. Y., recently 
received its first bequest. The late Mrs. 
Helen A. Whiting, of that city, left $1,000 
to the Union. Mrs. Whiting won a com- 
petence as a dressmaker, and so success- 
ful was she that a few years since she 
retired from business to enjoy a life of 
leisure. 

From New Zealand comes the gratify- 
ing intelligence that a woman suffrage 
bill has passed the House of Representa- 
tives, with a strong probability of becom- 
ing a law T . In this connection it is worth 
while to recall the fact that when woman 
suffrage last came before the New Zealand 
Legislature it was lost by two votes — the 
votes of the two Maori members. These 
Maori barbarians, only one generation re- 
moved from cannibalism, were of the 
opinion that civilized women do not know 
enough to vote. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 

A Conference of the Mississippi Valley suffra- 
gists, and the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, will be 
held September 20, 21, 22 and 23, in Des Moines, 
in the Auditorium of the new Y. M. C. A. 
building. 

To this Conference, each State in the Missis- 
sippi Valley is invited to send delegates and one 
speaker. A large convocation is expected, as 
several States have already signified their inten- 
tion of being represented and taking part in the 
proceedings. 

The conference and convention will occupy 
four days and evenings, the morning and after- 
noon sessions of Thursday and Friday, 22d and 
23d, being given to Iowa State work, with 
speaking each evening by members of the Con- 
ference. 

To the State meeting, officers of the Iowa 
Association are delegates-at-large. County or- 
ganizations auxiliary to the State Association are 
authorized to send their president and one 
delegate-at-large. All local societies auxiliary 
to the State Association are entitled to one 
delegate for every ten members or fraction 
thereof. 

Where not organized, the friends of equal 
rights are invited to meet and choose two or 
more of their number to represent them. All 
woman suffrage societies should without fail 
send brief written reports. 

Other societies in sympathy with the aims and 
the methods of Association are cordially invited 
to send fraternal delegates and take part in the 
deliberations. 

MA.E.Y J. Coggeshai/l, President. 
Eliza H. Hunter, Chairman Ex. Com. 
Esteli/e T. FaiiTH, Rec. See. 
Nellie C. Flint, Cor. Sec. 



PAIR PLAY POR WOMEN. 



The following address was given by 
George William Curtis before the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
at its anniversary meeting held May 12, 
1870, at Steinway Hall, New Tork : 

As Sidney Smith said sixty years ago, 
in urging the claims of women to a higher 
education, "Nothing is more common or 
more stupid than to take the actual for 
the possible, — to believe that all which is 
is all that can be; first, to laugh at every 
proposed deviation from practice as im- 
possible, then, when it is carried into 
effect, to be astonished that it did not take 
place before." 

I say that this movement is a plea for 
justice, and I assert that the equal rights 
of women, not as citizens, but as human 
beings, have never been acknowledged. 
There is no audacity so insolent, no 
tyranny so wanton, no inhumanity so re- 
volting, as the spirit wiiich says to any 
human being, or to any class of human 
beings, "Ton shall be developed just as 
far as we choose, and as fast as we choose, 
and your mental and moral life shall be 
subject to our pleasure!" and, as Mrs. 
Howe has said, this is what men have 
always said to women. 

This is true of every condition of soci- 
ety, and of every period. Edward Lear, 
the artist, travelling in Greece, says that 
he was one day jogging along with an 
Albanian peasant, who said to him, 
4 'Women are really better than donkeys 
for carrying burdens, but not so good as 
mules." This was the honest opinion of 
barbarism — the honest feeling of Greece 
to-day. 

You. say that the peasant was uncivil- 
ized. Very well. Go back to the age of 
Pericles. It is the high noon of Greek 
civilization. It is Athens — "the eye of 
• Greece — mother of arts." There stands 
the great orator — himself incarnate Greece 
— speaking the oration over the Pelopon- 



nesian dead. "The greatest gory of 
woman." he says, "is to be the least 
talked of among men." So said -Pericles, 
when he lived. Had Pericles lived to-day 
he would have agreed that to be talked 
of among men as Miss Martmeau and 
Florence Nightingale are, as Mrs. bonier- 
ville and Maria Mitchell are, is as great a 
glory as to be the mother of the Gracchi. 
Women in Greece, the mothers of Greece, 
were an inferior and degraded class. And 
Grote mms up their whole condition 
when he savs : "Every thing which con- 
cerned their lives, their happiness, or 
their rights, was determined for them by 
male relatives, and they seem to have 
been destitute of all mental culture and 
refinement. „ ,„.,, 

These were the old Greeks. Will you 
have Rome? The chief monument of 
Roman civilization is its law, which under- 
lies our own; and Buckle quotes the great 
commentator on that law as saying that 
it was the distinction of the Roman law 
that it treated women not as persons but 
as things. Or go to the most ancient civil- 
ization; to China, which was old when 
Greece and Rome were young. The 
famous French Jesuit missionary, Abbe 
Hue, mentions one of the most tragical 
facts recorded— that there is in China a 
class of women who hold that, if they are 
only true to certain vows duringthis life, 
they shall, as a reward, change their form 
after death and return to earth as men. 
This distinguished traveller also says that 
he was one day talking with a certain 
Master Ting, a very shrewd Chinaman, 
whom he was endeavoring to convert. 
"But," said Ting, "what is the special 
object of your preaching Christianity?" 
"Why, to" convert you, and save your 
souls," said the Abbe. "Well, then, why 
do you try to convert the women?" asked 
Master Ting. "To save their souls," said 
the missionary. "But women have no 
souls," said Master Ting; "you can't 
expect to make Christians of women I" 
And he was so delighted with the idea 
that he went out shouting, "Hi ! hi ! now 
I shall go home and tell my wife she has 
a soul, and I guess she w T ill laugh as loudly 
as I do !" 

Such were the three old civilizations. 
Do you think we can disembarass our- 
selves of history? Our civilization grows 
upon roots that spring from the remotest 
past ; and our life, proud as we are of it, 
is bound up with that of Greece and Rome. 
Do you think the spirit of our society is 
wholly different? Let us see. It was my 
good fortune, only a few weeks ago, to be 
invited to address the students of the 
Vassar College at Poughkeepsie ; which 
you will remember is devoted exclusively 
to the higher education of women. As I 
stood in those ample halls, and thought 
of that studious household, of the observa- 
tory and its occupants, it seemed to me 
.that, like the German naturalist who, 
wandering in the valley of the Amazon, 
came suddenly upon the Victoria Begia — 
the finest blossom on the globe — so there 
in the valley of the Hudson, I had come 
upon one ofthe finest flowers of our civil- 
ization. But in the midst of my enthusi- 
asm,! was told by the president that this 
was the first fully endowed college for 
women in the world; and from that 
moment I was alarmed. From behind 
every door, every tree, I expected to see 
good Master Ting springing out with his 
"Hi! hi! you laugh at us Chinese barba- 
rians ; you call yourselves in America the 
head of civilization; you claim that the 
glory of your civilization is your estimate 
of women; you sneer at us Chinese for 
belittling women's souls, and squeezing 
their feet. Who belittle their capacities? 
Who squeeze their minds?" 

We must confess it. The old theory of 
the subservience of women still taints our 
civilization. Take any familiar illustra- 
tion of the same feeling. 



meeting of intelligent and experienced 
women, with some that were not so, 
which is true of all general meetings of 
men and women ; and these persons de- 
manded the same liberty of choice and 
an equal opportunity with all other mem- 
bers of society. As we read the report, 
we see that there was a great deal of ex- 
travagant rhetoric and weak argument 
and sentimental appeal, which only shows 
more and more that it was exactly like 
the public meetings of men. If only those 
persons could properly hold meetings 
and speak in public who talk nothing but 
reason and common sense, the flood-gates 
of popular oratory in America would be 
very suddenly dammed up. But if it is 
permitted to human beings to demand 
what is rational, even in a foolish way, 
there would seem to be nothing very irra- 
tional in the claim that equal liberty and 
opportunity of development shall be 
secured to every member of society. Eut 
the report of the meeting is received with 
a shout of derisive laughter that echoes 
through the press and through private 
conversation. Gulliver did not take the 
Lilliputians on his hands and look at 
them with more utter contempt than the 
political class of this country, to which 
the men in this hall belong, take up these 
women, and look askance at them with 
infinite, amused disdain. 

But in the very next column of the 
same morning paper we find another 
report, describing a public dinner at 
which men only were present. And we 
read that, after the great orator3 had 
made their great speeches, in the course 
of which they complimented woman so 
prettily, to the delight of the few privi- 
leged ladies who stood behind the screens 
or looked over the balcony, or peeped in 
through the cracks of the windows and 
doors, and w^hen the great orators had 
retired with the president, amid universal 
applause, the first vice-president took the 
head of the table, punch was brought in, 
and well towards morning, when the 
"army," and "navy," and "the press," 
and the "Common Council," had been 
toasted and drank, with three times three, 
and Richard Swiveller, Esq , had sung 
his celebrated song, "Queen of my soul!'' 
the last regular toast was proposed— 
"Woman— Heaven's last, best gift to 
man," which was received with tumultu- 
ous enthusiasm, the whole company ris- 
ing and cheering, the band playing, ''Will 
you come to Kelvin grove, bonnie lassie, 
O ?" and, in response to a unanimous call, 
some gallant and chivalric editor replied 
in a strain of pathetic and humorous elo-, 
quence, during which many of the com- 
pany were observed to shed tears, or 
laugh, or embrace their neighbors; after 
w-hich those of the company who were 
able rose from table, and hallooing, u We 
w T on't go home till morning!" hiccuped 
their way home. , 

This report is not read with great deri- 
sion or laughter. It is not felt that by this 
performance women have been insulted 
and degraded. Gulliver does not take 
these men on his hands, and smile or sneer 
at them as unmanly and vulgar; and 
these very gentlemen who took part in 
the dinner, and who read, the very nest 
morning, with profound complacency, 
the report of their evening's proceedings, 
presently turn to the column in which the 
report of the women's meeting is recorded, 
and instantly rail at the shameless women 
who renounce their sex, and immodestly 
forget the sphere to which God had ap- 
pointed them. And just here, in this 
feeling, is the spring of the latent hostil- 
ity—the jesting indifference to the ques- 
tion. It is that political enfranchisement 
is not considered necessary to the dis- 
charge of those duties which men choose 
to regard as the proper duties of women. 
I know of no subject upon which so mucn 
intolerable nonsense has been talked ana 
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that on the previous evening there was a ' as the question of the true sphere oi 
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women, and of what is feminine and what 
is not, as if men necessarily knew all 
.about it. 

When men gravely assemble to assert 
their rights, and their claims to what 
they feel to he justly theirs — to the widest 
personal liberty, to the amplest education, 
to the pursuit of every honorable profes- 
sion, to an equal share in the political 
control of society, — to do, in fact, what- 
ever God has given them the will and the 
power innocently to do, — can you con- 
ceive of anything more comical than a 
sudden protest from women that they are 
forgetting their sphere — deserting the 
duties which Providence has assigned 
them— and becoming unmanly and vul- 
gar? There is something quite as comical, 
and that is men saying it to women. 



A SHOWING CAUSE. 

In a letter read at the Women's Conven- 
tion in Washington, March, 18S8, J. G. 
Whittier said : 

I can only reiterate my hearty sympathy with 
the object of the Association, and bid it take 
heart and assurance in view of alt that has been 
accomplished. There is no easy royal road to a 
reform of this kind, but if the progress has been 
slow there has been no step backward. The 
barriers which at first seemed impregnable in 
the shape of custom and prejudice have been 
undermined, and their fall is certain. A proph- 
ecy of your triumph at no distant day is in the 
air; your epponents feel it and believe it. They 
know that yours is a gaining and theirs a losing 
cause. . . . Yon can afford in your conscious- 
ness of right to be as calm and courteous as the 
Archangel Michael, who, we are told in Scrip- 
ture, in'his controversy with Satan himself, did 
not bring a railing accusation against him. 



the popular heart the love of all tender 
and sweet and beautiful things. — Lucy 
Stone, in Woman's Journal. 



HOW WHITTIER WAS DISCOVERED. 

Mr. A. L. Haskell, of Boston, who is 
past eighty years of age, and is probably 
the only man now living who was a 
schoolmate of Wm. Lloyd Garrison, gave 
me a graphic account of " how Mr. Whit- 
tier was discovered." As I remember the 
story, it was as follows : Mr. Garrison 
was editing the Kewburyport Free Press. 
The box into which correspondence and 
articles for the Free Press were put was at 
the bottom of the stairs, out of sight of 
the editorial rooms. Anonymous poems 
came into this bos week after week. The 
poems had the true ring, and so much 
merit that the editor earnestly, but vainly, 
sought for the author. There was a drug 
store opposite. Its door and windows 
overlooked the editors box. An agree- 
ment was made with the druggist to keep 
an eye on that bos, and to let it be known 
if he ^w any one who was not among 
the regular contributors to the paper 
put in an article, or letter. They had 
not long to wait. Before many days 
the druggist saw a man at the bos, who 
put something in and immediately left. 
He at onee reported the fact to the editor. 
Mr. Garrison left his types, hastily put 
on his coat, and followed the retreating 
author. On overtaking him, he saw a 
tall, lean, bashful-looking youth, who, 
being confronted with the poem he had 
just left in the bos, confessed, with 
blushes, it was he who had put it and 
others there. After some conversation, 
they went together to Mr. Whittier's 
father, who had been inclined to consider 
his son a lazy youth who "■ would do 
nothing but write verses." Thus was 
John G. Whittier discovered; he who 
later was to fire the nation's heart with 
the spirit of freedom, and to nourish in 



A HALS' LOAP IN VIRGINIA. 

Mrs. Orra Langhorne, of Culpeper, 
Va., in the Springfield Republican, says : 

Many journals are congratulating the 
women of the Old Dominion on the re- 
cent concessions in their favor made by 
the State University. On the principle 
that half a loaf is better than no bread, the 
women have reason to be thankful. Just 
what the board has done for women stu- 
dents is this : They can pay all the fees 
required of men students, acd have their 
names registered. They may have the 
use of the library and scientific apparatus, 
when it does not interfere with the mas- 
culine element. They may privately con- 
sult with the various" professors as to the 
best studies to pursue. If the professors 
are not too tired when all their regular 
duties are performed, the women students 
can obtain information from them on the 
subjects which may need elucidation. 
The young women must stand the same 
examinations given to the men, and if suc- 
cessful are to be granted certificates to 
that effect. Nothing is said about giving 
women the degree of A. B. or A. M. in 
case they surpass all the men students in 
any school, as did Miss Davis recently in 
mathematics. 

It all comes to this : that the girls are 
escluded from class instruction and most 
of the advantages given the boys. If, in 
spite of these disadvantages, they do as 
well, or better than the boys, they can 
have a certificate of merit, not the diploma 
of the University. The young man who 
goes from the University of Virginia with 
the degree of A. M. is supposed to com- 
mand a salary of $1,000. The faculty had 
it in their power to afford the daughters 
of Virginia a glorious opportunity in giv- 
ing them equal advantages with her sons. 
They have in reality done a very niggardly 
thing, unconsciously no doubt. They 
have paid a remarkable tribute to the in- 
tellect of the Virginian women. Virtu- 
ally they have said, "We debar you from 
the advantages that are necessary for men 
students, and expect you to surpass them 
and be content with mild rewards, while 
we are obliged to give them the highest 
meed of praise to induce them to study. : ' 
To speak charitably, perhaps one should 
say humanely, the faculty has done won- 
ders for a mossback institution said to be 
so intensely conservative that "like a 
sponge, it never advances from its start- 
ing point, and absorbs all that comes in 
contact with it.-' As often happens when 
men reluctantly make the opening wedge 
for women, these Virginia prof essors have 
"builded better than they knew." If 
they let the women in, we defy them to 
oret'them out again. 

' Some of the finest students the Univer- 
sity has ever turned out have been the 
daughters of the professors, who, assisted 
by fathers conscious of their talents, had 
"picked up the crumbs that fell from the 
rich man's table/' Mrs. Sophy B. Her- 
rick, one of the editors of the Century 
Magazine, is one of these. There are many 
Virginia girls acting now as governesses 
in private families at $10 per month, 
sometimes at $5, who, if given equal ad- 
vantages with their brothers, would now 
be able to secure fine salaries. The wom- 
en of the State are already making won- 
derful progress. The proportion of girls 
who graduate in the public schools is fully 
four to one— sometimes ten to one. Hith- 
erto they have had to go out of their own 
State to secure full advantages for the 
higher education. Det them rejoice and 
be glad. This concession, though only a 
half loaf, is a thousand times better than 
I no bread, and is surely the promise of 
1 good things to come. 



Two Indian girls, one from the Philadel- 
phia Indian School, under Mrs. Mary 
McHenry Cose, and the other from the 
Carlisle School, who have passed full in- 
struction and graduated as trained nurses, 
have their applications filed for admission 
to the Temporary Hospital in the Woman's 
Building at the World's Fair, for practi- 
cal work there. 

The recent death of Miss Sarah N. Ran- 
dolph, the great granddaughter of Thomas 
Jeflerson, calls to mind that to her we 
owe one of the most delightful biogra- 
phies of her distinguished ancestor ever 
written. Her book, "The Domestic Life 
of Thomas Jefferson," first published 
some twenty years ago by Harper & 
Brothers, although written chiefly for the 
purpose of giving a faithful picture of the 
great statesman in his private life, has 
won praise for its frank and judicious ex- 
position of the manners and thought of 
the times in which he lived. It is a work 
of permanent historical value. — Ex. 
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question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
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I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
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'The Woman's Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and -widening world of woman's work, 
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■Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of In 
formation regarding what women are doing.what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Jouksal is the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe In 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters:"— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 
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Mrs. Belle C. Johnson is editor fo 
the Salem (111.) Republican. 

Miss Mart B. Toles, a recent gradu- 
ate of the Indianapolis High School, has 
been appointed one of the microscopic 
examiners of the Indiana branch of the 
Governmental Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Miss Katherine Sharp, of Chicago, 
was awarded the prize of $100 for the 
best essay on "The Relation of University 
Extension to Local Libraries," at the 
Regents' Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, recently held 
at Albany. 

Many women of rank in Europe, as 
well as many American women of ability 
and social position, have adopted nursing 
as a profession. Among the former are 
the Princess Helen Cusa, who is a nurse 
in the Children's Hospital at Jassy ; Lady 
Leveson Grower in a London hospital, and 
Miss Godolphin Osborne, niece of the 
Duke of Leeds, who is matron of the 
Leamington Hospital for Incurables. 

Miss Annie Shepard Spooner, a girl 
of eighteen, has published " Around the 
Lamp," a monthly paper for young peo- 
ple, for three years, at her home in Hins- 
dale, N. H. She has always had a wish 
to edit a paper, and is much interested in 
her work. She sets her own type, solicits 
her own advertisements, and is said to 
have 4,000 subscribers. 

Miss Gertrude Howe, for twenty 
years a missionary of the Women's 
Foreign Missionary Society in Central 
China, has returned to this country, bring- 
ing with her five bright young Chinese 
students, two young women and three 
young men, to complete their education 
and take a medical course at Ann Arbor 
before returning to pursue missionary 
work in their own land. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, of Chauncy 
Hall School, Boston, has been "taking the 
Northwest by storm, if such an expres- 
sion is allowable in connection with such 
a modest little woman," says the Journal 
of Education. Her lectures at the Minne- 
sota State University were pronounced 
matchless. Miss Wheelock is in constant 
demand for lectures on her specialty, the 
kindergarten. 

Mrs. Josephine K. Henry was one 
of the speakers at a rally of prohibition- 
ists at Nevins Grove, Mercer County, 
Ivy., on Sept. 3. Dr. Young, of the Meth- 
odist Church of Millersburg, and Prof. 
J. J. Rueker, President of Georgetown 
Seminary, both good speakers, delivered 
addresses. Then Mrs. Henry spoke on 
woman suffrage. All had been quiet till 
that subject was reached, but throughout 
Mrs. Henry's speech there was the warm- 
est enthusiasm. The crowd gathered 
from all parts of the grove, and hundreds 
stood up for an hour and a half. Mrs. 
Henry asked the large audience if any one 
could give a reason why women should 
not vote, and said she would pause for a 
reply. The speaker waited a moment, 
and then a shout of applause went up, 
and voices from the audience cried, " Go 
on, you've got the argument all on your 
■ side ; there is no reason ! " After the ad- 
dress, hundreds of men came forward to 
shake hands with the speaker, and to 
express their hearty sympathy. 



WOMAN'S DAY AT WORCESTER. 

The New England Agricultural Fair 
was in every way highly successful. 
There was a great crowd of people, said 
to have been 70,000 at least. The animals, 
the fine horses, the beautiful Alderneys, 
the Jerseys, the Holsteins, the vegetables, 
the fruits, the ploughing matches, the 
trotters, the thousand things brought by 
farmers, men and women, might well be 
the pride of New England. Not less so 
was the order and good behavior manifest 
all over the ample grounds. 

The especial new feature was the 
" Woman's Day." The large tent of the 
Grangers was handsomely decorated with 
the golden rod, the evergreen of pine and 
hemlock, and the national colors. This 
tent was devoted to "Woman's Day." 

Col. Daniel Needham, the president of 
the Fair, presided. In a graceful speech 
he said that the Fair was thankful for the 
opportunity to welcome woman suffrage, 
and that, so long as the Fair existed, there 
should be a "Woman's Day." He affirmed 
his full belief in the justice and the need of 
woman suffrage. Every seat in the tent 
was filled, and the vacant space gave 
standing room, which was all used. 

Mrs. Rufus S. Frost spoke for the 
Columbian Fair. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Mrs. Adelaide A. Claflin, and 
Henry B. Blackwell spoke for woman 
suffrage. When, at the close, a vote was 
taken, the great audience all seemed to 
rise in favor, and not a single person 
voted against it. 



called to order by Chairman Barrett, who 
welcomed the speakers and expressed 
himself as proud to wear the orange in 
their honor. ... A popular vote was 
taken to ascertain how many wereinfavor 
of the emancipation of women. The ayes, 
were unanimous, with the exception of 
one woman, who inadvertently responded 

"No." 

*♦+ . — 

FORTY YEARS A STJFFEAGIST. 

For over forty years I have not hesitated to 
declare my conviction that justice and fair deal- 
ing, and the democratic principles of onr govern- 
ment, demand equal rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship, irrespective of sex. I have not been 
able to see any good reasons for denjingthe bal- 
lot to women —J. G. Whittier. 



WOMAN'S DAY AT LILY DALE. 

A "Woman's Political Equality Day" 
was 'lately held at the Cassadaga Lake 
camp meeting at Lily Dale, X. T. Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker presided, and 
there were addresses by Miss Anthony, 
Rev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
and Jennie Hogan Jackson. Miss An- 
thony says in a private letter : 

The meeting drew a great crowd. Fully 
3,000 persons, they said, were packed in 
their large auditorium. The Lily Dale 
Association took over five hundred dol- 
lars at the gate that day. All persons 
entering their grounds pay 15 cents each. 
The platform of the auditorium was 
gracefully festooned with yellow cheese- 
cloth, and scores of national flags were 
hung around, but the Wyoming banner 
with its blue field bearing one golden star 
was the bright particular flag that took 
all eyes. Mrs. Marian H. A. Skidmore is 
the presiding genius of the camp, and her 
house was the hospitable home of our 
suffrage speakers. 

The Buffalo Express devotes nearly two 
columns of fine type to a report of the 
proceedings. It says : 

It seemed as though every woman in 
the camp was trying to get the best of 
every other woman in the way of decora- 
tions. Waving flags, evergreens, ferns, 
potted plants, trailing vines, Chinese lan- 
terns, gorgeous sunflowers, and yards 
upon yards of yellow bunting were every- 
where lavishly displayed. . . . Staring 
the audience full in the face were the large 
lettered inscriptions: "Governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed," and "Woman's ballot 
means enlarged opportunities for doing 
good." Long before the hour appointed 
for the opening address, standing room 
was at a premium. The meeting was 



ALIENS AND WOMEN. 

Suffrage is given, in seventeen States, to 
persons not yet citizens of the United 
States. The law of Alabama illustrates 
this. Section 210 of the code in that 
State is as follows : 

"That any person resident in this State, bom 
in the United States or natnralized, or who shall 
have declared his intention to become a citizea 
of the United States, is hereby declared a citizen 
of the State of Alabama, possessing equal legal 
and political rights." 

Similar provisions exist in Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa T 
Kansas, Louisana, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Texas, and Wisconsin, unless changes 
have been made within three years. 
It does not take long for any man 
to declare his intention of becoming a 
citizen of the United States. Such laws 
are a menace to the welfare of the conn- 
try, and render our federal naturalization 
laws a farce. Yet not one of these States 
allows an American woman, however in- 
telligent, responsible and public-spirited, 
any political right. 



He who despises mankind will never get 
the best out of either others or himself.— 
Tocqueville. 

A man should make sacrifices to keep 
clear of doing a wrong ; sacrifices won't 
undo it when it's done.— Georae Eliot. 

There may be times when you cannot 
find help, but there is no time when you 
cannot give it. — George S. Merriam. 

The Bishop training school for nurses t 
at Pittsfield, Mass., recently graduated a 
class of ten, making forty graduates in 
all since it opened six years ago. The an- 
nual address was by Miss Anna L. Jbawes* 

A type-written list of the inventions of 
Illinois women has been made by an 
Illinois woman. The earliest was patented 
in 1864. Copies of all these patents, 264 
in number, will be prepared in some man- 
ner for exhibition at the World's Fair. 
Montana will exhibit a model of a rail- 
road contracted for and built by a woman, 

A man who looks toward the light see* 
no shadow ; a man who walks toward the 
light leaves darkness behind him. People 
get in darkness by turning away from 
the light. They hide in obscure corners; 
they bury themselves in nooks where the 
Sun of Righteousness cannot reach them; 
they close their blinds and shutters, and 
wonder that they have no light. A house 
may be dark, but it is not the fault of the 
sun. — Armory. 
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MISSISSIPPI TO THE FRONT. 

Under the date of Sept. 8 comes the 
good news that woman suffrage has won 
a victory in Mississippi. The report 
says: 

The first election, perhaps, at which 
women ever voted in the South is that on 
the stock law question, just closed in 
Jackson County. Only a few exercised 
the privilege. The law provides that all 
persons who are householders, and none 
others, shall vote on the fence question. 
This admits all women who own a home 
to the right of suffrage. 

We congratulate the men of Mississippi 
that they have led the way in beginning 
to secure political justice for women at 
the South. We are proud of the women 
who accepted the first opportunity to 
exercise a right which should never have 
teen withheld. They found no "filthy- 
pool," and every man was a gentleman in 
their presence. 

The Boston Herald says that "so long 
as these women are to have their say 
about the fences, it is not likely that they 
will long he denied the privileges of the 
entire potato patch." And the Herald 
is right. Lucy Stone. 



"VICTIMS OF THEIR DOING." 

"If you are the victim of your doing," 
sagely says Emerson, "who. cares what 
you do?" This puts in succinct phrase a 
deep truth too little realized by our 
woman-kind. 

Back from mountain and shore in the 
gay September weather come the recu- 
perated city folk, men, women and chil- 
dren. The lonesome streets are filling 
with their bright, sun-browned faces, and 
talk of summer doings is heard on every 
side. Familiar postal cards from faithful 
secretaries pop up in the daily mail, call- 
ing to committee meetings ; and the great 
wheel of working life starts revolving 
once more. The workers are active and 
full of energy now. They have breathed 
into their being the pine's fragrant balm, 
the salt strength of the sea. How good 
it is to feel buoyant and brave and sane ! 
How good it would be if this bounding 
spirit, this serene peace, might somehow 
he garnered to last until summer comes 
again! The duties will come crowding 
thick and fast. First, the home ones, and 
besides these, for most women now, some 
claim to help in the world's housekeeping. 
The outlook is hopeful, for good health 
grows fashionable. Yet,, realizing the 
tremendous pressure of the age, its mul- 



titudinous tempting opportunities, one 
longs to set up, among the ever-budding 
societies, an Anti - Nervous - Prostration 
League. 

"Life is so interesting," said a delicate 
young mother, last winter. "I have such 
delight in the Browning club, and our 
mothers' meetings are so valuable. I 
couldn't resist going into Boston to hear 
Stanton Coit, and Percival Chubb's lec- 
tures on Ruskin. Now I have taken an 
Irish family to visit for the Associated 
Charities. There are five Connelly chil- 
dren to plan for, and four of my own. I 
lie awake and think about the whole 
nine !" 

When will women attain 
The toil unsevered from tranquillity ? 

When w T ill they learn that sleeplessness 
and the terrible goading desire for- ac- 
complishment are sure precursors of 
nervous trouble, and that to persist, in 
spite of them, is simply drawing cheques 
on a bank where there is no deposit ? 

Nervous prostration is not, in itself, 
meritorious, although one might think so 
from the chastened pride with which many 
people state that they have been "on the 
verge" of it. We wish it might come to 
be considered reprehensible — a sign of 
bad taste and weak judgment. 

It is hard, yea, almost impossible, to 
resist the stimulating calls ; but is it quite 
impossible to learn such wisdom that the 
essentials shall be done, the happiness by 
the way secured, and the helpful life go 
on to a serene and calm old age? 

I remember once saying to Miss Abby 
May, "Are you busy, and can you stop a 
moment?" Looking up with her own 
wise, grave smile, she said, "I am always 
busy, and I can always stop." That w T as, 
broadly speaking, the right appreciation 
of relative values. 

Remembering the gentle voice so lately 

stilled, let us also pray : 

Take from our souls the strain and stress, 
And let our ordered lives confess 
The beauty of Thy peace. 

— Catharine Wilde in Woman's Journal. 



I have no fear that men will be less 
manly or women less womanly when they 
meet on terms of equality before the law. 
—John G. Wkittier. 

The common schools are the stomachs 
of the country, in which all people that 
come to us are assimilated within a gener- 
ation. When a lion eats an ox, the lion 
does not become an ox, but the ox be- 
comes lion.— Henry Ward Beecher. 

The taxes are indeed very heavy ; and if 
those laid on by the government were the 
only ones we had to pay, we might more 
easily discharge them ; but we have many 
others, and much more grievous to some 
of us. We are taxed twice as much by 
our idleness, and three times as much by 
our pride, and four times as much by our 
folly.— Benjamin Franklin. 



Women will vote in Illinois this fall for 
trustees of the State University. 

- Four women were among the honorary 
pall -bearers at Mr. Whittier's funeral, 
viz. : Mrs. Mary. B. Claflin, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Miss Lucy Lareom, 
and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 

Advantage has been promptly taken of 
the action of the trustees of Tufts College 
in admitting women, and when the fresh- 
man class assembles Sept. 22, they will 
find their number increased by four young 
women. The upper classes will contain 
at least two, and possibly four more. 

Miss Adeline Knapp, one of the staff 
w T riters on the San Francisco Morning 
Gall, has, through a series of graphic 
sketches published in that journal, aroused 
the public against the employment of 
children in the jute mills and factories of 
that city. Little creatures of five and six 
years, as there is no law save that of com- 
pulsory education to prevent the hiring of 
infants, go to their daily toil. 

While the number of men teachers in 
the public schools of Prussia has increased 
in five years from 57,902 to 61,810, or 6.75 
per cent., the women teachers have in- 
creased from 6,84S to 8,284, or 21 per cent. 
It is not strange that people taught in 
schools having for teachers eight men to 
one woman should be shocked at what 
they find in this country, but Prussia 
seems to be moving fast in our direction 
in this respect. 

The opinion of the feminine mind which 
is held by boys and men is almost deter- 
mined hj the kind of girls and women 
with whom they have been associated. If 
a man talks much of the silliness and in- 
feriority of women, it is very nearly the 
same thing as though he were accusing his 
own wife or sisters of stupidity, though 
he may love them dearly, and w^ould not 
say a word against them personally for 
the world. — Ex. 

Mrs. Helen Campbell, in the Union- 
Signal for August 11, began a serial story 
entitled, "Some Passages in the Practice 
of Dr. Martha Scarborough," which gives 
in familiar form the results of the latest 
investigations into the treatment of 
inebriety, with the practical experience 
of some of the most successful heads of 
inebriate asylums. While the story does 
not deal directly with institutions, it ap- 
plies their skilled methods to the poor, and 
demonstrates the possibilities bound up in 
the wholesome and savory preparation of 
food. More and more the wisest physi- 
cians rely upon diet, with fresh air, sun- 
shine and natural methods, for any radi- 
cal cure of disease. W T hen inherited ten- 
dency to inebriety is the case, it has been 
found by successful physicians possible to 
eradicate the poison, and all alike rely 
largely upon certain forms of food. TIv 
story will handle these and kindred ma - 
ters. 
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A SONG OF THE DAWNING. 

BY WILLIAM P. MCKENZIE. 

Men, my brothers, noble-hearted, ye who are, 
have been, shall be, 

Ye who hate the thought ignoble, ye whose com- 
rades are the free, 

Greeting send I o'er the ages, holding to yon 
joyous hands, 

For redemption draweth nearer from all adver, 
sary-bands, 

And the message of glad tidings bringeth peace 
to all the lands. 

Lo, an army is advancing, not with beat of 

throbbing drum, 
Not with banners proudly waving do the happy 

myriads come, 
But their hearts a-throb with loving, eyes with 

love that shine sincere ; - 
And they sing aloud in anthem that the rule of 

peace is here ; 
Swords are beaten into plough - shares, into 

pruning-hooks the spear. 

War is over and forgotten, relic of a savage age, 
Man hath learned to help his brother, not to slay 

him in his rage ; 
And the loving hearts that tanght him, mother, 

sister, daughter, wife, 
Saved him from his lust and avarice, never 

faltered in the strife, 
Enter with him the millennium, into newness of 

true life. 
O ye saviours of the world, slain by sword, or 

held in chains, 
Ye of whom earth was not worthy, yet from 

whom her highest gains, 
Ye who were the Lord's anointed, fruit of travail 

ye shall see ; 
What and if ye bore the torture ? Truth is born 

of agony, 
And behold, the morning breaheth of the day ye 
said would be ! 

Even now the light-spires dazzle and the note of 

hope is heard; 
Man is learning God's new language, building 

letters to a word ; 
And the counsels men have darkened come like 

jewels flashing bright, 
As he trusts the voice within him and the Spirit 

gives him sight ; 
And the promise nears fulfilment that the world 

shall see the light. 

Then the tumult of the teachers shall have heard 
God's "Peace, be still," 

For that men shall know of doctrine as they do 
the Father's will, 

As for righteousness they labor, setting heaven's 
kingdom first; 

And the mothers shall be honored who the hero- 
men have nursed, 

Shall not know of man as tyrant, nor by slavery 
be cursed. 

Let us help emancipation, and the time of mercy, 

when 
'Mong the rulers in our councils shall be mothers 

of us men. — 
Open harem and zenana; where the shadows 

overbrood 
Woman plaything held or captive, teach that 

God sends equal good, 
Equal freedom, equal honor, by the right of 

Hutnanhood, 

First, redemption of the body, lest the truth be 

held in scorn ; 
Every soul its earthly birthright, to be well and 

nobly born. 
Then like Queens shall be the daughters, and 

the sons to Heroes grow, 
Limbs be fair, and joints be supple, highest 

thought the faces know, 
And the white flame of the spirit in a holy 

temple glow. 



Ye who hold each man a brother, for the 
brother-love of Christ, 

Who with clear-eyed Purity do keep in heart a 
daily trj st, 

Let me grasp the hand fraternal ; one in love and 
service we ; 

Now as in a mirror darkly, face to face we yet 
3hallsee; 

Fellow-workers with the Father, let us fellow- 
helpers be '. 



HOW TO WIN WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
The women who know the value of a 
vote number to-day in this country at 
least half a million— possibly twice that 
number. They are intimately connected 
with fathers, husbands, brothers and sons. 
Women have immense indirect power. 
They give tone to society. They consti- 
tute three-fourths of the great constit- 
uency of the Christian churches of all 
denominations. They are organized for 
suffrage, temperance, charities, and re- 
forms far better than the men. Only from 
the great political parties which govern 
State and nation they are still excluded, 
save in the State of Wyoming. In the 
world of business and of politics men still 
reign supreme. 

Men who believe in woman suffrage are 
probably quite as numerous as the women. 
But they are not, as a rule, actively in- 
terested. They are absorbed in varied 
forms of activity in which women have 
little share. They come in contact with 
women almost exclusively in the domestic 
relations. They regard woman suffrage 
as a "Woman's movement," and do not 
as yet feel any direct responsibility in the 
matter. Hence it follows that ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the active suffrage 
workers are women. 

Kow so long as this continues to be the 
case, woman suffrage will have to wait. 
Public sentiment will continue to grow 
slowly. The women speakers and the 
women's papers will gradually convince 
and convert. But in view of the fact that 
woman suffrage can only be carried by 
the votes of men, the measure of success 
achieved is surprising. Full suffrage in 
Wyoming, municipal suffrage in Kansas, 
and school suffrage in twenty States and 
one Territory,are more than we had a right 
to expect. 

But the nullification of woman suffrage 
when already established in the Territories 
of Utah and Washington, by the inter- 
ference of Congress and the Federal Judi- 
ciary, shows how unlikely we are to 
achieve further success like that in Wyom- 
ing, and the question arises, — "What shall 
we do next?" The answer is so simple 
that it seems to have been overlooked. 
The women must enroll the men. 

Whatever may be our individual theories 
of constitutional law, — woman's enfran- 
chisement, in the absence of a Sixteenth 
Amendment of the Federal constitution, is 
in the hands of the State Legislatures. It 
is now conceded by lawyers in most of the 
States, that the constitutional limitation 
of suffrage by the word "male" applies 
only to those offices expressly created by 
the State constitutions, and not to the 
offices created by the Legislatures them- 
selves. This is the construction whereby 
women are voting to-day for school com- 



mittees in seventeen States by statute, 
notwithstanding the word "male" in their 
constitutions. Upon the same principle 
full municipal and presidential suffrage 
can be had in every State, by act of 
Legislature. 

How then can suffragists secure major- 
ities in their State Legislatures? Only by 
organizing State societies, consisting of 
local societies in every representative and 
senatorial district, composed of both 
women and men who agree to do what 
they can, consistently with their other 
political duties, to promote the nomination 
and election of State senators and rep- 
resentatives who will work and vote to 
enact a woman suffrage law. 

Here, then, is the simple but effective 
programme. Form a League or Associa- 
tion auxiliary to the State society in each 
representative district. Open an enrol- 
ment book, with separate pages for the 
names and addresses of women and men. 
Adopt a brief form of agreement, so worded 
as not to bind the conscience or coerce the 
action of the members except to work for 
the common object, ignoring personal dif- 
ferences, social, religious or political, on 
all other questions. 

Let each association adopt as its motto 
the words of Bishop Vincent, at Chau- 
tauqua : 

To-day, God has thrust responsibility 
upon every man and every woman : every 
man to know how to vote; every woman 
to see that he votes right. 

The women of each district League 
should call upon every voter in their dis- 
trict, months before election, and ask him 
to sign the enrolment, giving him, in case 
of refusal, a woman suffrage leaflet. They 
should continue to call on him every year, 
until he does sign. At the proper time, 
before the caucuses meet to make nomina- 
tions, every voter who has signed should 
be reminded of his promise, and asked to 
do what he can, in his own party, to 
secure friendly candidates. As soon a3 
the nominations have been made, the 
views of the different candidates on 
woman suffrage should be made known to 
every member of the league, and every 
proper influence be used to cast the votes 
of suffragists as a unit for a suffrage can- 
didate. It will be found that a thousand 
men will quietly scratch their ticket, where 
one would leave his party. 

There are three fundamental questions 
in American politics, labor, temperance, 
and suffrage. The labor question will 
not be settled until the temperance ques- 
tion is settled, and the temperance ques- 
tion will not be settled until woman suf- 
frage is carried. Therefore woman suf- 
frage must, come first, as the means to the 
end. And to get woman suffrage the 
women must enroll the men. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 
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September 22 will be Woman's Day at 
the Connecticut State Fair at Meriden. 

Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, president of the 
Illinois State Equal Suffrage Association, 
has changed her address from Galva to 
2939 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. She has 
moved to Chicago to be with her children, 
who are attending school there. 
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THE COMING WOMEN. 

The "trend of the times" with refer- 
ence to women is indicated by the in- 
creased attention given by school and 
college girls to current questions of public 
interest. The following are illustrations 
of the way in which the thoughts of 
young women are tending, that have come 
under the writer's notice this year. 

At the graduating exercises of Gram- 
mar School No. 59, New York City, a 
spirited debate on the resolution "That 
Immigration and Naturalization Should 
•be Farther Restricted" took place, and 
was won by Eva Phillips, Margaret Har- 
rigan, and Mary E. Wager for the affirma- 
tive. 

The subject of the last prize debate be- 
tween the Alpha Beta Gamma and the 
Philomathean Literary Societies of the 
3new York Normal College was : 

That the unlimited coinage of silver by 
the United States government at this 
time would promote the financial and in- 
dustrial prosperity of the country. 

The prize, a double eagle, was awarded 
to Miss Gertrude Price, of the Philoma- 
thean, in the negative. 

Miss Blanche Jones, of Lincoln, Neb., 
won the first prize in the annual oratori- 
cal contest of the High School, and in her 
subject, "Nationalism," showed an intel- 
ligent knowledge of her subject. 

The pupils, boys and girls, and the 
teachers of the Capitol Hill High School, 
Washiugton, D. C, in national conven- 
tion, all the States being represented, 
nominated Miss Frances E. Willard for 
President of the United States. She had 
tlistinguished competitors, but the result 
was reached on the second ballot, and her 
nomination was afterward made unani- 
mous. The convention represented no 
party, but the people of the United States. 
The platform demands everything that is 
good and condemns everything that is bad. 

One hundred and twenty students of 
Northwestern University (Chicago) , men 
and women, have formed a "Prohibition 
Party League," and have offered a scholar- 
ship of §150 to the student who, before the 
opening of the autumn term, secures the 
largest number of signatures to the "mil- 
lion voters' pledge." 

Miss Rose Clements and Miss Fannie 
Langstaff, of the Bay City, Mich., High 
School, prepared essays, pro and con, on 
woman suffrage, read them before the 
school, and repeated them, by request, 
before the Equal Suffrage Society. 

At the graduating exercises of the Har- 
wich Port, Mass., High School, Miss 
Myra L. Niekerson read an excellent essay 
on woman suffrage, which was published 
In the Woman's Voice. 

In 1891, the graduating essay of Miss 
Belle Wooden, of Centerville, la., was on 
" The Political Woman." It gave numer- 
ous good reasons for investing women 
with the ballot. 

At the last junior class exhibition of 
the Lombard University, Galesburg, 111., 
Miss Hepsey Fuller spoke on "The Illi- 
nois School Law Respecting Women," and 
Miss Ethel Tompkins on "Woman's 
Sphere." 
Miss Louie Hamilton won the second 



place in the oratorical contest, last spring, 
at the Sioux Falls (la.) University, with 
the theme, "Woman; Her Place and 
Work." Miss Hamilton took advanced 
ground upon the subject. 

At the oratorical contest of the Michi- 
gan Inter-Collegiate Prohibition Associa- 
tion, in May, Miss M. McFarland, of the 
r Diversity of Michigan, won the first 
prize, her subject being "The Walls of 
the City." 

At the commencement exercises of the 
Northern Illinois Normal School, at Dix- 
on, 111., Aug. 10, Miss Rebecca A. Gehon, 
who held second honors of the class, de- 
livered an address on the "Emancipation 
of Women." 

" The extinction of the saloon would do 
more for political reform than any other 
agency" was the subject of the annual 
junior debate at Wellesley College. The 
Angora Society, at Wellesley, devoted one 
session to State government, with essays 
or speeches on Si Qualifications for Vot- 
ing," "Ballot Reform," "Divorce Laws," 
" Practical Workings of Prohibition," 
"The Position of Women," and a debate 
on " Whether the Executive Department 
should be represented in the Legislature." 

Two \ oung women, at Claverick College, 
Claverick, N. Y., reviewed the presiden- 
tial outlook in spirited essays. Miss Zelma 
Mattice, of Middleburg, N. Y., champi- 
oned David B. Hill, and Miss Edna Wool- 
sey presented Harrison's claims for a sec- 
ond term. 

On the evening of May 26, one hundred 
women students of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity, at Evanston, 111., held a Republi- 
can National Convention, in close and 
intelligent imitation of regular political 
conventions. The hall was suitably deco- 
rated. The State delegations came with 
banners and badges, and took their re- 
spective places. Chairman of National 
Republican Committee Clarkson, Chaun- 
cey Depew, Robert T. Lincoln, and other 
Republican notables were personated. A 
permanent chairman was elected. Secre- 
taries, stenographers, and committees were 
appointed, and the business of the con- 
vention conducted in regular order. There 
were speeches, songs, and cheers. Harri- 
son, Blaine, Reed, Alger, and McKinley 
were put in nomination, eloquently sup- 
ported, and balloted for; Evidently these 
girls expect to vote. p. ar. A. 



so easy and graceful in bearing as to 
attract all who came in contact with her. 
Mrs. Blake's audiences were mixed, men 
and women hearing her with respectful 
attention. So far as we have been able 
to observe, the effect on the male Vir- 
ginians was, as Mr. Gladstone says of 
woman suffrage in England, as far as it 
has gone, "of no detriment, but much 
benefit." In several instances recently we 
have heard of Virginia women giving 
lectures on biblical subjects, church inter- 
ests, or missionary experiences in foreign 
lands ; but on all such occasions men are 
strictly excluded. This seems hard on the 
men, who often need as much or more 
instruction in such directions than the 
women. When a returned missionary, 
a clever Virginia woman who had lived 
for thirty years in China and Japan, was 
speaking, the men, expelled from the 
church when she began, clustered round 
the open windows and listened eagerly to 
her remarks. These lecturers do not 
explain whether they are merely retaliat- 
ing on the men, who have so long ex- 
cluded women from the colleges and other 
places of opportunity for improvement, 
or are literally clinging to the directions 
Of the apostle Paul. Whatever may be 
the motive, it is to be hoped that, now they 
can see that their male relatives are not 
injured, indeed seem much benefited, by 
Mrs. Blake's lectures to mixed audiences, 
they will relax their exclusive methods. 

Even in Virginia, the old idea of sepa- 
rating in all public places those whom, 
for mutual welfare, "God hath joined 
together," is giving way. That noble old 
institution, the University of Virginia, 
the pet of Jefferson's declining years, is 
making cor"essions in the direction of 
co-education. To be sure, it is, as Mrs. 
Blake remarked, "only opening a little 
crack in the door," but "half a loaf is 
better than no bread," and this step is the 
promise of good things to come. 

Orra Laxghorne. 



MRS. BLAKE IN VIRGINIA. 

Culpeper, Va., Sept. 10, 1892. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake's visit to 
Virginia was an event in the history of 
the Old Dominion. Her lectures in Har- 
risonburgh, Luray and Culpeper were 
heard with much interest, and favorable 
comments are generally made upon them 
in the press and in private, even by those 
opposed to women's ballot. Mrs. Blake's 
clear, forcible mind and polished manners 
made an agreeable impression, on all who 
met her. 

I do not know that Virginians generally 
expected a suffrage advocate to have 
horns and cloven hoofs, but it was evi- 
dently a surprise to find in the lady lec- 
turer a handsome, stylish-looking person, 



Mr. Henry B. Blackwell and Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell have gone West to attend 
the Mississippi Valley Conference. Their 
address will be : Care Mrs. Coggeshall, 600 
Seventh St., Des Moines, Iowa. 

The Philadelphia Public Ledger reminds 
its readers that the universally respected 
Whittier was once mobbed in that city, 
during an anti-slavery agitation, as was 
the universally lamented George William 
Curtis, and for roundly denouncing the 
attack on Whittier the Ledger was itself 
threatened with a "tearing-out" by the 
mob. 

The women's papers of Austria are 
rejoicing over the first gymnasium for 
girls In that country, which is to open 
next October. A gymnasium there is a 
fitting-school for the university, and so 
Austrian girls can now prepare for a 
higher education without being obliged 
to study in a foreign land. This privilege 
is due to the Association for the Higher 
Education of Women, in Vienna, which 
founded the school, and expects to sup- 
port it provisionally. Tuition will be 
about five dollars a month, and the ex- 
pense of boarding pupils §17 a month; 
The course is to last six years. 
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Mrs. A. J. Olds, of Butler, has been 
nominated for Recorder of Deeds, by the 
Prohibitionists of Bates Co., Missouri. 

Miss Theckla Crawford is editor of 
a new monthly in New Orleans, La., enti- 
tled The Ladies^ Companion. It is devoted 
to "the promotion of the higher life of 
woman and the home.'' 

Police matrons in Chicago are required, 
by a recent rule, to wear uniforms while 
on duty. The uniform is to be of blue 
serge, with tight-fitting basque, double- 
breasted, blue serge buttons, and skirt 
underlined and clearing the ground. 



LICENSING THE SOCIAL EVIL. 

to license the social 



The prohibition club of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., discussed woman suffrage at a 
recent meeting, and had hard work to 
find any one to take the negative, but a 
college student was finally unearthed, 
who was quite rabid in his opposition. 
The discussion lasted two evenings, and 
was decided in the affirmative. At the 
next meeting the student announced his 
conversion. 

The women of Minneapolis are trying 
to secure the election of a competent 
woman to the school board. The move- 
ment was started by the high school 
alumni, and taken up by the local 
Woman's Council, representing about 
2,000 women of Minneapolis. They have 
nominated Mrs. J. R. Crays, said to be 
exceptionally well fitted for the position, 
and have asked both political parties to 
place her name on their tickets for the 
good of the schools. 

Mrs. Ellen L. Knox, president of the 
Cuyahoga Falls (O.) Woman Suffrage 
Club, has disposed of her newspaper, the 
Weekly Reporter. The paper was founded 
by her husband in 1870, and continued 
under his management until his death, 
about fifteen months ago. Since then it 
has been ably managed and edited by Mrs. 
Knox, who released it to accept a position 
in St. Albans School, Knoxville, 111. The 
Suffrage Club passed resolutions of re- 
gret for the removal of its honored presi- 
dent, who has taken an active and effi- 
cient part in behalf of all educational and 
reform measures. 



A new project 
evil is under discussion in New Orleans. 
Every such measure is objectionable in 
itself, and the present one is doubly so, 
in that it proposes to give to one physi- 
cian a monopoly, for fifteen years to 
come, of all the fees to be derived from 
the medical supervision of this unfortu- 
nate class of women. The State licens- 
ing of vice is indefensible morally, and 
has always proved itself a disastrous 
blunder medically. It is denounced as a 
delusion on medical grounds by eminent 
European specialists, who care nothing 
for the moral aspects of the question. It 
is notorious that Paris, where the system 
has prevailed in full force for more than 
a hundred years, is worse scourged than 
any American city with the hygienic con- 
sequences of vice. England repealed its 
laws for the State regulation of vice, after 
seventeen years' experience had proved 
their bad moral results and their total 
sanitary inefficiency. Italy and other 
European nations have since followed 
suit. It is no time for America to adopt 
this kind of legislation, when even the 
old world is casting it off. One Ameri- 
can city, St. Louis, tried it for a time, but 
soon repealed it by an almost unanimous 
vote. 

To the advocates of equal rights such 
legislation is doubly objectionable, be- 
cause it sets up a wholly different stand- 
ard for men and women, establishing an 
irresponsible police despotism over all 
women of had life, while letting men of 
bad life go free. This discrimination be- 
tween the sexes necessarily prevents the 
system from being a safeguard to the 
public health, even if it could be so under 
any circumstances. We might as well 
expect to keep out cholera by quarantin- 
ing all female emigrants from infected 
countries, while allowing male emigrants 
from the same countries to land and to 
circulate freely through the community. 
At last accounts, however, this bad 
scheme had passed the city council of 
New Orleans, and was awaiting the 
mayor's signature. It is a fresh proof 
that women's votes are needed. 



discussion, and that opportunity to learn 
self-control, would be good for us. 

L. M. J.) 
NO. II. 



Opening Hymn. 

Responses to Roll-call : Quotations from 
books or newspaper articles on the money 
question. 

Five-minute papers on the following 
topics, discussion following each : 

What is money, and what kind is in use 
in the United States? 

What is free coinage, and does Kansas 
want free silver? 

Who wants free silver? Why? 

Would an increase in the volume of our 
currency make "good times"? How much 
money is there in the U. S. now? 

What is "Fiat" money? Is the idea of 
fiat money new ? Can a government make 



money 



Laura M. Johns, 
Elizabeth Hopkins, 
May Belleville-Brown, 



Com. 



The Woman's Journal. 

A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded 1870, devoted to Women'* 
Interests, and especially to 
Woman Suffrage. 



editors : 
LUCY STONE, HENTLY B. BLACKWELL, 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 



The many friends of Miss Harriet May 
Mills in Boston and elsewhere will learn 
with pleasure that she is prepared to make 
engagements during the coming season, 
for features on Current Topics. The series 
will consist of six or ten lectures, as pre- 
ferred, and will embrace a summary of 
contemporary events of most general 
interest, including political, historical, 
scientific, literary and personal items. 
Single lectures on the following subjects 
will also be given, if desired. Readings 
from Browning, with a Sketch of the 
Poet's Life ; A Critical Analysis of Brown- 
ing's Greatest Poem, The Ring and the 
Book ; Woman's Present Political Status ; 
Woman's Place in the Ideal State. For 
further information, address Harriet May 
Mills, 923 W. Genesee Street, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Miss Mills is by birth and training 
a thinker and reformer. She is young and 
ardent, an able and attractive speaker, 
and we prophesy for her a brilliant suc- 
cess in this new field. — Woman's Journal. 



SEPTEMBEE STUDIES FOR KANSAS 
AUXILIARIES. 



"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper In the United States, or to 
the world."— Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of Information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers- 
that no comparison i3 possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 
"It is able, genial and irreproachable-an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity."— Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Womas's Jocbkjx- 
I deem It the best journal published for our work to 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gov gar. 

"The Wojias's Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman s work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer In this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and Its spirit exalted. 
—Frances E. Willard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in 
formation regarding what women are doing, what tney 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for Itself a solid and unblemished reputation."- 
Jutia Ward Howe. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Jocbnal Is the very best means, 
ft is pure, healthful and Interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to Introduce into h6 tojfljtar 
its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe to 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugn* 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 



NO. I. 

Song : Battle 



Hymn of the 



Opening 
Republic. 

Responses to Roll-call, Political Senti- 
ments. 

Five-minute papers on the following 
topics, each to be followed by short dis- 
cussion : 

What is Republicanism ? 

What is Democracy? 

The rise of the People's Party, and its 
principles. 

A brief history of the Prohibition Party. 

The relation of each of these to Woman 
Suffrage. 

(Note — It has been objected that the 
introduction of political themes in our 
meetings would disturb the usual serenity, 
but it has been discovered recently that 
not ours, but the other, is the "too- 
emotional" sex; therefore this objection 
cannot obtain. But, if it did, I should 
still favor the discussion and study of 
those questions. We know too little of 
them, and perhaps the discipline of such 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the Woman's Journal at §1.50 each, the 
Woman's Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 

Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass* 



Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

"A fall set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
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WHITTLES. 
September 7, 1892. 

BT MARGARET E. SANGSTEK. 

His fourscore years and five 

Are gone, like a tale that is told. 
The quick tears start, there's an ache at the 
heart, 

For we never thought him old. 

Straight as a mountain pine, 

"With the mountain eagle's eye, 
With the hand-clasp strong, and the unhushed 
song, 

Was it time for him to die ? 

Prophet and priest he stood 

In the storm of embattled years ; 
The broken chain was his harp's refrain, 

And the peace that is balm for tears. 

The hills and the valleys knew 

The poet who kept their tryst. 
To our common life and our daily strife 

He brought the blessing of Christ. 

And we never thought him old, 
Though his locks were white as snow. 

heart of gold, grown suddenly cold, 
It was not time to go ! 

— Harper's Weekly. 



THE HOME IS POLITICS. 

General Clarkson, president of the 
League of Republican Clubs, in a speech 
before the Republican League Convention 
at Buffalo, on the 15th inst., among other 
things said : 

In transferring our politics from heroic 
or sentimental to economic issues, there is 
left to be made by each party a campaign 
of education and recruitment for everv 
business in the State and every class of 
Morkingmen and laborers, all economic 
issues touching every home, either to in- 
crease its comforts" or decrease them. 
Thus is it true to-day that the father has 
come to be simply the trustee of the vote 
of his family. The woman has appeared 
in American politics and the home has 
become the unit of American politics. 
Conservative people may scoff at it, old- 
fashioned men may deride it, but the 
power of the home is going to be more and 
more potential in American affairs. Very 
soon there will arise some great woman 
pr association of women, who will organ- 
ize in this great republic a political league 
that will become speedily one of the first- 
class powers in political America. 

General Clarkson notes the signs of the 
times truly. The "Democratic Influence 
Clubs," the "Woman's Republican Asso- 
ciation of the United States," the women 
in the People's party, and in the Prohibi- 
tion party, the full suffrage of women in 
doming, municipal suffrage for women 
in Kansas, school suffrage in twenty- 



two States— all indicate the coming of 
women into politics, not to organize a 
new party, but to be eagerly sought by 
one of the ruling parties which is saga- 
cious enough to see the value of adding 
such a power to itself. ° 

Samuel E. Sewall used to say, "Woman 
suffrage may come at any moment. A 
very little thing will bring it. The air is 
full of it, all it needs is the match to set it 
off." But when that time comes it will 
not be as General Clarkson says it is now, 
that "the father is the trustee of the 
family vote.-' Each woman will have her 
yote as each man has his, and this will be 
in accordance with the great principle of 
"the consent of the governed." 

Lucy Stone. 



team in the grand parade in the after- 
noon. "Indeed," writes Mrs. Phillips to 
the Woman's Standard, "we almost began 
to feel, as the boys say, that woman suf- 
frage 'was on top.' »— F. 31. Adkinson, in 
Woman's Journal. 



WOMAN'S DAYS AT IOWA FAIHS. 

"Woman's Bay" at the Iowa State Fair, 
Sept. 1, was comprehensive. Mrs. Emma 
Smith De Voe spoke forcibly, eloquently, 
convincingly in behalf of the enfranchise- 
ment of women, under the auspices of the 
State Suffrage Association. She was fit- 
tingly introduced by the president, Mrs. 
Coggeshall. 

President Ay les worth, of Drake Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. M. J. Aldrich, of Cedar 
Rapids, made addresses for the Franchise 
department of the Iowa non-partisan 
W\ C. T. U. Mrs. Marion H. Dunham, of 
Burlington, president of the Iowa branch 
of the National WV C. T. U., spoke for 
temperance and woman suffrage. Mrs. 
Sarah Rothrock, president of the State 
Woman's Relief Corps, gave an address 
for her organization, and the last hour of 
the day was occupied by Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, of Wichita, Kan., as representative 
of the Woman's Alliance. 

The Suffrage Cottage at the State Fair 
was one of the centres of attraction. It 
had been handsomely decorated by the Des 
Moines members, and each day a commit- 
tee was in charge to enroll the names of 
friends favorable to woman's political 
equality and distribute literature. 

At the Creston Fair, addresses were 
made by Mrs. C. C. Snyder, of Creston, 
Rev. Mr. Taft, of Humboldt, Mrs. Roth- 
rock and Rev. Olympia Brown on Wo- 
man's Day. The Political Equality Club 
had a handsome booth, draped with the 
suffrage flag, as headquarters, where lit- 
erature was distributed. 

Woman's Day at the Wapello County 
Fair was held under difficulties, from lack 
of courtesy and order. Addresses were 
made by Rev. Olympia Brown and Mrs. 
Marion Baxter. 

As a contrast, the president of the fair 
presided on Woman's Day at the Van 
Buren County Fair. The speaker, Mrs. 
De Voe, was received cordially. She and 
Mrs. Emily Phillips, of Ottumwa (super- 
intendent of fair work), were invited to 
ride over the grounds and see the mag- 
nificent display, and to ride in the pre- 
mium carnage behind the premium buggy 



Mks. Julia Ward Howe sailed for 
home yesterday. 

Sympathetic hearts throughout the 
country rejoice in Mrs. Harrison's safe 
return to Washington. 

Women are sharing the pleasure and 
honors of the Grand Army reunion this 
week, as they shared the pain and peril 
of the war. 



The prompt action of the women of 
New Orleans, led by Mrs. E. Lyle Saxon, 
secured the veto by the mayor of the in- 
famous "Harnan Ordinance" for the legal- 
ization of vice. The Times-Democrat, all 
the papers, and many of the best men and 
women were a unit in opposing a meas- 
ure which was shameful in every one of 
its details. That such an ordinance could 
pass any body of men is fresh proof of 
the need of the vote of women. 

A New Hampshire woman, aged eighty 
years, when asked recently how she had 
kept herself so vigorous and healthy, re- 
plied : "By never allowing myself to fret 
over things I cannot help; by taking a 
nap, and sometimes two, every day of my 
life; by never taking my washing, ironing 
and baking to bed with me ; and by oiling 
all the various wheels of a busy life with 
an implicit belief that there is a brain and 
a heart to this great universe, and that I 
could trust them both." 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights they 
will be granted is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And, if that be so, how can 
their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the 
voting of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a hundred girls who are content to 
be dolls, and do what Mrs. Grundy ex- 
pects, prejudice the choice of a single 
one who washes to be a woman, and do 
what her conscience requires? — George 
William Curtis. 

Miss Isabel McDougal, of the Times, 
is the only woman in Chicago regularly 
employed as a staff artist. She is from 
New York, and for the past seven or 
eight years she has devoted her time 
chiefly to illustrating children's maga- 
zines, the most of it appearing in Harper's 
Young People. She has contributed fre- 
quently to Harpers Bazar, Frank Leslie's, 
the Youth's Companion, Wide Awake, Life 
and others. About eighteen months ago 
she went to Chicago and took service on 
the Saturday Blade. Some four months 
ago, Miss McDougal became a member of 
the Times staff, conducting the woman's 
department, writing art criticism and 
making sketches. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



QUESTIONS FROM VIRGINIA. 

An esteemed Virginia subscriber, a mar- 
ried lady, writes us as follows : 

Virginia, Sept. 6, 1892. 

I take the liberty to ask you the follow- 
ing questions : 

1. In how many, and in what States and 
Territories do women have full suffrage? 

2. In what States municipal suffrage? 

3. In w T hat States school suffrage? 

4. In what States both school and mu- 
nicipal suffrage? 

ANSWERS. 

1. Full Suffrage in the State of Wyo- 
ming. 

2. Municipal Suffrage in Wyoming 
and Kansas. 

3. School Suffrage in New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Vermont. New York, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, Kentucky, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Montana and Arizona. In seven 
other States women may be school offic- 
ers, though they cannot vote, viz. : Rhode 
Island, Pennsylvania, Iowa, California, 
Louisiana, Indiana and Connecticut. 

4. Both School and Municipal Suffrage 
in Kansas and Wyoming.. 



"NO PICTURESQUENESS." 

W. D. Ho wells, in a beautiful and ap- 
propriate tribute to George William Curtis, 
in Harper's Weekly^ makes one statement 
which must have grated upon the feelings 
of some of Mr. Curtis' friends. He says : 

It is harder still to realize that he was a 
believer in the cause of women's rights, 
which has no picturesqueness, and which 
chiefly appeals to the sense of humor in 
the men who never dreamt of laughing 
at him. 

Mr. Howells, in his literary criticisms 
in the "Editor's Study" of Harper's Maga- 
zine, constantly labored to impress upon 
his readers that what was to be sought 
in literature was not the picturesque, but 
the true. He even seemed to regard the 
picturesque as the enemy of the true ; and 
he quoted with admiration the reply of 
some Russian novelist w T ho was reproached 
for being too little picturesque, and for 
having no heroes in his novels : — "My hero 
is The Truth." From Mr. Howells' stand- 
point, then, the fact that the equal rights 
movement nas "no picturesqueness" — if 
it were a fact — should be presumptive 
evidence in favor of its truth. 

But the progress of a new and true idea 
never lacks a certain picturesqueness, to 
those who have eyes to see it. Outwardly, 
it may be prosaic enough. The methods 
by which all modern reforms come about 
are much the same — a great deal of des- 
ultory discussion in parlors and on street- 
corners; a good deal of platform talk, 
some of it wise and some foolish, annual 
debates in Legislatures, with slowly grow- 
ing majorities; more or less fulmination 
from the pulpit, pro and con ; and a vast 
expenditure of printer's ink. In all this 
there may be nothing picturesque on the 
surface; but the thing that is accom- 
plished, the gradual coming in of the light, 
is as essentially picturesque as the sun- 
rise. 

But, in order to see the picturesqueness 



of a reform, it seems necessary to be in it, 
or at least to be in sympathy with it. 
Daniel Webster derided the anti-slavery 
movement as "a rub-a-dub agitation." To 
Sydney Smith, the great Methodist move- 
ment which brought the quickening of a 
new spiritual life to thousands of English 
men and women, seemed only a comical 
attempt to regenerate the world by the 
preaching of inspired tinkers and "con- 
secrated cobblers." It suggests the well- 
worn illustration of the cathedral win- 
dows. A stranger visited a city famous 
for the stained glass windows of its 
cathedral. He walked up and down out- 
side the cathedral, looking intently up at 
the windows, and declared with much 
disappointment that he could see nothing 
remarkable in them. "Ah!" said a towns- 
man, "they must be seen from inside- 
The traveller went into the cathedral ; and 
then he saw why the windows had become 
celebrated. 

It is possible that woman suffrage as 
yet appeals chiefly to the sense of humor 
in most men. There are in every reform 
movement things which appeal to the 
sense of humor. Even James Russell 
Lowell could laugh gently over some of 
the queer people who used to come to the 
anti-slavery meetings : 

Folks with missions, whose gaunt eyes 

See golden ages rising; 
Salt of the earth, in what queer guys 

Thou'rt fond of crystallizing ! 

But different persons find their sense of 
humor tickled by different things. I think 
it is Goethe who says you can tell what 
sort of person any man is by observing 
what sort of things he regards as funny. 
To the most clear-sighted and level-headed 
men, the thing that has seemed most gro- 
tesque in connection with the equal suf- 
frage movement has been the arguments of 
the opposition. Emerson said, "It is very 
cheap wit that finds it so droll that a 
woman should vote." And George Wil- 
liam Curtis said : 

When men gravely assemble to assert 
their rights, and their claims to what they 
feel to be justly theirs — to the widest per- 
sonal liberty, to the amplest education, to 
the pursuit of every honorable profession, 
to an equal share in the political control 
of society, — to do, in fact, whatever God 
has given them the will and the power in- 
nocently to do,— can you conceive of any- 
thing more comical than a sudden protest 
from women that they are forgetting their 
sphere, deserting the duties which Provi- 
dence has assigned them, and becoming 
unmanly and vulgar ? There is something 
quite as comical, and that is men saying 
it to women. 

It is a poor kind of reformer who 
troubles his head much as to whether he 
and the movement for which he is work- 
ing are picturesque, or who amuses him- 
self by mentally "posing for posterity." 
But when any great movement in behalf 
of equal human rights is declared to have 
"no picturesqueness," one is constrained 
to say that every such movement has 
abundant picturesqueness. The failure to 
see it merely shows that the person who 
makes the assertion has not an eye for 
that sort of thing; or, more probably, 
that he has not yet gone "inside." Not 
only the hard and heroic work of the 
pioneers in the early days T but the multi- 
tude of quiet sacrifices constantly made at 



the present time by humble workers in 
the ranks, the instances of unselfish devo- 
tion, the courage and patience and endu- 
rance — these are surely picturesque, or 
something better than picturesque; but 
they are visible only, from the inside. No 
one sees the seamy side of reform work, " 
either, so clearly as those who are in it ; 
but the good far outweighs the bad. 

There is a picturesqueness, also, in see- 
ing how many great forces, invisible and 
unrecognized, are helping the movement 
along. Toward the end of Tasso's 
"Jerusalem Delivered," a vision is vouch- 
safed to Godfrey of Bouillon. The crn. 
saders have met with treachery and rebuffs 
and all sorts of tribulation in their siege 
to recover the Holy City from the hands 
of the infidels, but now the end is ap- 
proaching ; and for a moment their leader 
is allowed a glimpse of all the unseen 
forces that have been fighting upon Ms 
side. He sees the spirits of his comrades 
who had fallen in the early days of the 
long siege, still at w T ork side by side with 
the living, active and powerful, though 
invisible, helping to batter down the walls 
and gates ; and rank above rank, from the 
horizon to the zenith, the sky is filled 
with the shining armies of heaven. It 
is but for a moment that the vision is 
granted to Godfrey, for mortal eyes can- 
not bear it; but the siege, which up to 
this time has been a confused, dusty, ugly 
business enough, becomes suddenly of 
surpassing "picturesqueness." Such a 
glimpse is granted now and then to every 
reformer. It is said that Mr. Howells has 
of late been inclining toward a belief in 
woman suffrage. Let him once heartily 
come "inside," and he will see the pic- 
turesqueness also. a. s. b. 



The Boston Sunday Herald of Sept. 11 
contained a sketch of Miss Clara Barton 
and of her work during the Civil War, and 
in the Red Cross Society. 

The fact that thirty-three States of this 
Union have adopted some form of the 
Australian or secret ballot is an indication 
that polling places needed to be purged of 
ward politicians.— Pacific Ensign. 

A standing offer of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars per month has been made to the Direc- 
tors of the Temperance Temple, at Chi- 
cago, for space in the marble corridor of 
the rotunda, in which an elegant tobacco 
stand would be established. "Never /" said 
Mrs. Carse ; "not if fifty thousand dollars 
were offered ; we are not poor enough to 
permit the sale of that vile weed under 
this roof," 

The Brooklyn, N. Y., Hospital for 
women and children has a board of sixty 
women managers, and a hospital staff of 
twenty-two women physicians. It is the 
only hospital in Brooklyn where women 
are permitted to practise. It has in con- 
nection a training school fornurses,which 
has been doing excellent work under Dr. 
Georgiana D. Beed, the resident physician. 
She has lately resigned, and her place is 
supplied by Miss B. C. Sinnott, a grad- 
uate of the New York Hospital Training 
School. The managers of the Hospital 
hope to erect a new building in the course 
of the year. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



lUT WOBK OF WOMEN AT THE WORLD'S 
Wi FAIK. 



j[iss Julia Bracken, of Galena, 111., has 
been awarded a commission by the Illinois 
Woman's Exposition Board to execute a 
tore representing Illinois welcoming the 
• nations, to be placed over the entrance to 
the Illinois building at the World's Fair. 
jfiss Bracken is the daughter of a railroad 
employee, who has lived most of his life 
in Galena. When a child, Julia gave evi- 
dence of talent, and spent her hours in 
modelling from blocks of wood and the 
rude material within her reach miniature 
pieces of statuary. Five years ago, Miss 
Alice Stahl, of Galena, discovered the 
girl's talent, took her to Chicago, and se- 
cured her admission to a studio. Lorado 
Taft, the sculptor, saw some of her work, 
and took her as a pupil. He now regards 
her as his most valuable assistant. Miss 
Bracken has done many of the figures in 
the groups that Mr. Taft is preparing 
{or the World's Fair Building. "Illinois 
Welcoming the Nations" is described as 
a wonderfully graceful and stately clas- 
sic figure, with outstretched arms. The 
statue will be of marble, and will be 
seven feet high. Miss Bracken is to re- 
ceive §2,500 for the work. She will also 
execute a beautiful eight-foot figure, 
"Faith,*' for the Illinois building. She 
made the sketches for the flying figures 
on the attic cornice of the woman's build- 
ing, and has the contract for a marble 
Madonna for the North-side Cathedral at 
Chicago. Miss Bracken is only twenty- 
two years of age, her work is just begun, 
and her success is an instance of what 
talent, diligence and self-reliance can do. 



communication will do just as much good 
as did those of a Pope or a Bishop a little 
while ago. Mr. Bok has done a real ser- 
vice to the cause he thought he had 
squelched with his editorial bull. Be- 
sides, he has enriched our language by 
bringing into it several new words, better 
than any we had before, to express the 
extreme silliness of his arguments and 
sentiments. Really, he could not do a 
better thing than to turn a campaign lec- 
turer for woman suffrage, with a lecture 
made up of extracts from his editorials 
on this subject; but the question is, 
where would Mr. Bok be after the cam- 
paign was over? What are those lines in 
Goldsmith's 'Elegy on a Mad Dog,' of 
which this reminds me? I haven't read 
or thought of those verses for years, but 
the jingle comes back to me now, about 
the dog who, to 'gain his private ends, 

AVent mad and bit the man.' 



"The wound it seemed both sore and sad 

To every Christian eye, 
And while they knew the dog was mad, 

Tbey swore "the man would die. 

"But soon the wonder came to light, 
That showed the rogues they lied ; 

The man recovered of his bite, 
The dog it was that died." 



umn, perplexedly inquiring of the editor 
if it would be proper to kiss her betrothed 
if he should ask her ; or "Daisy," asking 
him to advise her as to what should be her 
proper bearing towards a supposed lover 
who had evidently grown cold to her, 
probably gone off to another girl. The 
column is rich in such suggestions for an 
artist, reserving for a full page the wife of 
an "average man" "nestling close to him," 
to "ask his advice" how she shall arrange 
things about Ms house, which ten to one 
her father gave her, with all there is in it ; 
how to manage his children, for whom 
she went down into the valley of the 
shadow of death, and, through the agony of 
many deaths, brought up therefrom. She 
had always believed, poor soul, that they 
were hers as well as his. Or she might be 
"nestling," inquiring what ought to be her 
bearing towards his servants, in a home 
where she nevertheless "knows she is 
queen," "a sovereign," "ruler of the 
destinies of her husband." 

Reported by one of the excommunicated. 



A CHANCE SYMPOSIUM. 



Subject: The ""Wishiness of Washiness," and 
the "Boshiness of Bokkyness." 

Last Monday morning I dropped into 
the office of a bright, well-educated, read- 
ing business woman, and before I could 
do my errand, I was accosted with : 

"Oh, have you read the 'Wishiness of 
Washiness,' in the last Woman's Column ! 
Isn't it good? The 'Wishiness of Washi- 
ness' and the Boshiness of Bokkyness! 
Just the terms to express the superlative 
of the silliness of Mr.Bok's editorials on 
the woman question in the Ladies' Home 
Journal Is it possible that any woman 
can swallow them without disgust? And 
*hat a pity, too, that a paper, in which 
there are some really good things, should 
be defaced by such silliness! Doesn't 
Mr. Bok think he has 'squelched' thou- 
sands of the noblest, best educated, and 
most intelligent women in the world, and 
men, too, and the cause by his excommu- 
nication?— 'Let me say that your so- 
called cause of Woman's Eights , whatever 
yon may mean by the term, is one which 
finds absolutely no sympathy with the 
women of good judgment in this country !' 
Why, this is like one of the interdicts or 
hulls of excommunication of the Church 
in olden times, forbidding fire, food or 
shelter to a heretic or one who had dared 
read the Bible!" 

"Just the same thing is this to-day. 
Don't you seehow history repeats itself ?" 
chimed in another voice. "And his es- 



"Good!" chimed in a third speaker. 

"The dog it was that died." 
It is strange that people cannot remem- 
ber the history of the past ! The tarred 
rope by which Garrison was led through 
the street where his marble statne now 
stands : the ridicule that was heaped on 
Wendell Phillips, in whom our whole 
country now glories as in almost no other 
man: the stale eggs thrown at Susan 
B. Anthony, and then an audience of 
thousands rising to applaud her the other 
day, and loading the platform with 
flowers, instead of the greetings of stale 
eggs of a former time. You know the 
story, also, of the Maiden minister who, 
when requested to give out to his congre- 
gation the notice of a lecture by Lucy 
Stone, improvised, instead of the one 
given him to read, the following: "I am 
requested to give notice that a hen will 
attempt to crow like a cock in the town 
hall to-morrow evening at 8 o'clock— all 
who are anxious to. hear that sort o 
music will, of course, attend." . The poor 
little man thought, doubtless, that he had 
squelched the crowing of that hen for all 
time; but had he? Wouldn't he, if he is 
living, like to blot out that attempted 
witticism from the record of his ministry ? 
Let not your hearts be troubled, my 
friends; the "Boshiness of Bokkyness is 
a very harmless weapon. It does not hurt 
us, but it may return to plague the in- 
ventor, or the originator, to whoae jajjj 
it is affixed as a placard by which he w 11 
always be known. It may find place m 
some future edition of our dictionaries,- 
X knows? Tosuchhonoritmaygrow, 
like the word "buncombe," a proper name 
that has become a synonym for shallow- 

n What I want to see is an illustrated 
pamphlet edition of the Bok editorials 
LTl think I know the «™^ 
would do the work admirably. The edi 
TarSls would furnish . Borne ™^££ 
I am sure. Say, forinstance, "P^iop 
of the "What You Want to Know col- 



HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOLS. 

In a recent review of schools of house- 
keeping in different countries, those of 
Sweden were called the pioneers. One of 
its cooking schools supports a restaurant 
for about one hundred persons. The ad- 
vanced pupils prepare for the others what 
they cannot do for themselves. 

These schools in Sweden exhibit a great 
variety, but in Belgium their uniformity 
is secured by law. Hygiene and the 
theory of household processes are a part 
of the course of study for elementary 
schools. Practical instruction in house- 
work is a large part of the course in the 
secondary schools for girls, and in Brus- 
sels a large school provides for working- 
women and others. 

In France this subject of study has 
been recognized by the state longer and 
in more detail than in Belgium. Here the 
aim is more to teach girls an occupation 
by which to support themselves. An 
elaborate plan of study was adopted in 
Paris in 1886, which includes housekeep- 
ing, hygiene, cooking, cleaning and wash- 
ing. There are numerous Women's Union 
schools, and others not supported by the 
state, such as those belonging to the fac- 
tories of Lyons. 

In London there are ninety-four model 
kitchens, managed by fifty trained teach- 
ers, and attended in 1887 by 19,000 scholars. 
Each class includes twenty or thirty girls, 
who work together six or eight at a time. 
The food cooked is sold. Similar schools 
are found in many other cities of England. 
Germany has the largest number of 
these schools. One in Lubeck was founded 
in 1797. It teaches girls under sixteen 
the ordinary school subjects, besides gym- 
nastics, washing, ironing, cooking, and 
the cleaning of living rooms. A V, omen s 
Association at Breslau has a very success- 
ful school, with courses in housekeep- 
ing kindergarten work, manual training, 
bookkeeping, cooking, and photography. 
In 1890-91 it had 702 scholars. 

In Austria, Vienna has eight such 
schools for girls, and ninety-three trade 
schools for boys. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



The women of JIuncie, Intl., have organ- 1 
ized to cooperate with the Board of Health j 
in cleaning up the town. j 

Mrs. Maky A. Livermoee made an 
address at the Whittier memorial service 
held at the Universalist church, Melrose, 
Mass., on last Sunday morning. 

The Woman's Recorder of Toledo comes 
out with new type and four more pages, 
which it will continue to have in future. 
Success to it. 

Mrs. "Jennie June" Croly has re- 
turned from Europe and is settled in her 
New York home. Mrs. Croly, as the 
guest of Miss Floretta Yining, will later 
read a paper before the "Woman's Press 
Association in Boston on "The Club Idea." 

The Funeral Subscription Society, a 
branch of the King's Daughters, has been 
organized in New York city for the pur- 
pose of assisting the poor to give their 
dead a respectable funeral at the lowest 
cost. 

Mr. and Miss Blackw r ell have gone to 
Iowa to attend the great meeting of the 
suffragists of the MississippiYalley States. 
They will go on to Minneapolis to another 
meeting arranged there by our good ally, 
Dr. Martha G. Ripley. 

Mrs. Kate Pier, Court Commissioner 
at Milwaukee, Wis., was unexpectedly 
called upon at her office recently to marry 
a young couple. This was her first per- 
formance of the marriage ceremony, but 
Mrs. Pier conducted the services impres- 
sively,and her daughters, Kate and Harriet 
(attorneys-at-law), signed the certificate 
as witnesses. 

I can understand, without sharing, the 
misgivings of those who fear that, when 
the vote drops from woman's hand into 
the ballot-box, the beauty and sentiment, 
the bloom and sweetness of womankind 
will go with it. But in this matter it 
seems to me that we can trust Nature. 
Stronger than statutes or conventions, 
she will be conservative of all that the 
true man loves and honors in woman. — 
J. G. Whittier. 

Miss Katherine E. Conway, of the 
Boston Pilot, has been appointed on the 
board of Massachusetts prison commis- 
sioners in place of Miss Cary, who has 
resigned because of ill health. Miss Con- 
way is a woman of literary reputation and 
culture, a writer in prose and verse, and 
a successful journalist. Her interest in 
questions touching sociology and eleva- 
tion of the unfortunate tends to give her 
a special fitness for the position. 

The Iowa Library Association numbers 
many women among its members. At the 
recent annual meeting, Miss Ella Mc- 
Loney, librarian of the Des Moines City 
Library, was elected treasurer, and Mrs. 
Ada North, of Iowa City, secretary. 
Among the members present were Mrs. 
Mary H. Miller, State Librarian, Mrs. 
Davenport, of Council Bluffs, who has 
probably been longer in the profession 
than any other Iowa librarian ; Miss Craw- 
ford, a clever young lady of Missouri 
Yalley, who is at present engaged in cata- 
loguing the St. Louis library, Mrs. Rus- 
sell of the Sioux City Library and Mrs. 
Ftidgway of the State University Library. 



THE KANSAS PAIS. 
Almost every day brings news of indi- 
viduals or organizations that are prepar- 
ing something to contribute to our State 
Fair. As a matter of course every 
genuine suffragist in the State is plan- 
ning to give her aid to make it a 
success, and then there are W. C. T. U. 
women who may not be especially inter- 
ested in the principle of suffrage, but who 
will o-ladly contribute, because of the 
"sweetness and light" ^no reflection on 
her avoirdupois intended) of the State 
Superintendent of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction for that organization— our 
own Mrs. Johns— and it will be a pleas- 
ure to give for her sake. Mrs. Haines, 
one of the district W. C. T. U. presidents, 
writes that two of the Y. Unions of Butler 
County are busy preparing pretty things, 
and doubtless many others are doing the 
same. A friend recently received some 
dainty presents for the fair from her 
nieces in Pennsylvania, contributed not 
because they themselves were suffragists, 
but merely to give pleasure to Auntie, 
who, they knew, had the cause very near 
her heart. And so, in many ways, the 
good work is going on. 

We expect to have for sale sorghum 
sugar manufactured by a woman of our 
State, and perhaps, also, flour from a mill 
owned and operated by a woman. 

Contributions will be gratefully re- 
ceived from any person, either in or out of 
the State, and anything sent to Mrs. T. 
E. Bowman, of this city, will be carefully 
cared for. 

One especially good piece of news is 
that Miss Susan B. Anthony will be with 
us to open the fair, and while she may 
not draw T as large a crowd as gathered on 
the street to read the bulletins announc- 
ing the progress of the Corbett-Sullivan 
fight, yet many will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to see and hear this famous 
woman. The fair opens the evening of 
Oct. 18. Yours truly, 

Olive P. Bray. 



Let not the young lady's masculine 
name excite surprise or prejudice. She is 
in all respects charmingly feminine. But 
it is quite a Southern fashion to call girl 
babies after father, uncle, or some other 
male relative. When I was young I knew 
a graceful belle named Miss William 
Slade; more recently, I have met Miss 
Isaac Iredale and Miss Stone Buford. The 
author of these verses is still in her teens. 



WANTED -A PROFESSION AND A PERSONALITY. 

BY HENDEESON DAISGEEFIELD. 

We asked that the law would allow us 
To be doctors and lawyers at will. 

With displeasure sufficient to cow us, 
They bid us to hush and be still. 

They tell us, these lords of creation, 
That chaos will reign supreme when 

We wander thus far from our station; 
Learned professions are only for men. 

For women are sewing and teaching, 
And cooking and nursing, and then, 

Oh, hark to the gospel they're preaching,- 
They'll let us type- write for the men. 

Woman practise the great art of healing ? 

The thought must be nipped in the bad! 
Why, a fracture would set her to squealing, 

And she'd faint at the mere sight of blood. 

Ther forget in the scorn they are feeling, 
Female M. D.'s too many to name, 

Throughout this broad country bring healing, 
To many a suffering frame. 

As for law ! Who such nonsense is heeding? 

Say these men, with a scandalised "Fudge!" 
Let woman at home do her pleading, 

With husband for jury and judge. 

But how, then, is woman the gainer, 
If we bring suit at home, if you please ? 

To whom shall she go for retainer? 
To whom shall she look for her fees ? 

Says the law, "After examination 

Is passed any person will be 
Admitted to practice," our station 

Isn't that of & person you see. 

Among criminals, infants, and idiots, 

To be classed, was once wormwood and gall, 

But 'twas better to be among these lots, 
Than to be not a person at all. 

The clever girls of Virginia, of whom I 
saw T so many, are the best hope of the 
State in a future of progress and emanci- 
pation. Lieeie Deveeeux Blake. 

LarcJimont, iV r . T., Sept. 14, 1892. 



OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 

While spending a few days at the sea- 
side to close the summer's rest, some added 
reminiscences of Virginia come to mem- 
ory. The University of Virginia, the 
oldest institution of learning in the State, 
has recently opened its doors just a little 
way to the daughters of the South. 
Young ladies can now pursue the uni- 
versity course at home, and if, despite the 
fact that they hear no lectures, and have 
no help from professors, they succeed at 
the end of the year in passing a satisfactory 
examination, they will be given a certifi- 
cate to that effect. Not a degree which 
will send them into life equipped for its 
battles, but a certificate that they have 
studied so much. 

Last winter, when the Legislative fight 
was in progress, and the women were 
making such efforts to have the college 
doors open to women and to secure the 
appointments of women physicians to 
care for the insane women in the institu- 
tions of the State, the following verses 
were written by Miss Henderson Dainger- 
field. 



A Daily Union Signal will be issued 
during the convention of the National W. 
C. T. U. at Denver, Col., Oct. 23 to Nov. 
3. Price, 25 cents, and to subscribers 
who order before Oct. 15, the World's Fair 
Number of The Advance Guard will be 
sent. 

Mrs. Erving Winslow's course of lec- 
tures on "The Early English Dramatists," 
will be given at Pierce Hall, Copies- 
Square, Oct. 31, Nov. 3, 7, 10, 14, 17, 21 
and 24, at eleven o'clock. Course sub- 
scriptions, §5. Single lecture, $1. ■ These 
lectures are, in substance, those delivered 
before the University of Pennsylvania 
last season by Mrs. Winslow. Much of 
their material is novel and of great in- 
terest to students of general as well as of 
dramatic literature. The illustrative read- 
ings will lend unique charm to the talks, 
and Mrs. Winslow's charm as a reader is 
too well known to need commendation. 
Applications for tickets, accompanied by 
check or post-office order, may be made to 
the treasurer of the New England 
Women's Press Association, Miss Helen 
M. Winslow, No. 117 School St., Jamaica 
Plain. 
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BIT AND BRIDLE GOVERNMENT. 

The Christian Union of September 17th 
contains a sermon of Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
from the text, "Be ye not as the horse 
and the mule which have no understand- 
ing: whose mouth must be held in with 
bit and bridle lest they come near unto 
thee." 

The sermon is an excellent one in its in- 
tent. It contains a much needed lesson 
put in a forcible way, touching at many 
points which will set its readers thinking, 
and which will help them to a courageous 
obedience to their own convictions. Of 
difficult national questions Mr. Abbott 
says: "No Congress, no legislators, no 
statesmen, no eminent men are to settle 
these questions for us. The people of this 
nation are going to settle these difficult 
questions themselves." Again he says, 
"As a nation we do not propose that any 
one else shall bridle and bit us. We are 
going to control and govern ourselves." 
This would he the right thing, and highly 
proper to say if it were only true. But it 
is not true at all. It would have been true 
if Mr. Abbott had said, "The men of this 
nation have bridled and bitted the women. 
We drive them as we please. We have 
denied their right to vote. We make dif- 
ferent and worse laws for them than we 
make for ourselves. But we who are 
men in this nation shall govern ourselves. 
We shall settle all our difficult questions, 
bridled and bitted by nobody." No one 
supposes that Mr. Abbott means to be 
unjust to women. But there is a keen and 
cruel hurt in this utter forgetting of 
women as a part of the nation, equally 
interested with men in all its great ques- 
tions and equally involved in all its perils. 
Women will have to hold their subject 
place just so long as leading men con- 
tinue to teach that "the people" are the 
men. Lucy Stone. 



A PRETTY PICTURE. 

During the Mississippi Yalley Suffrage 
Conference at Des Moines last week, the 
crowing of a baby made some of the audi- 
ence turn their heads, and they saw a 
pretty picture. Mrs. Catharine Waugh 
McCulIoch, a beautiful young woman law- 
yer, who Is an active equal rights worker 
in Illinois, had brought with her to this 
Conference her young son, a fine bright- 
eyed baby, good-tempered and happy, but 
fall of wriggle, and finding it hard to keep 
still for a moment. As he waxed obstrep- 
erously merry in her arm«, she had taken 
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him to the window at the back of the 
hall, and was trying to hush his crowing, 
but without success. Outside the win- 
dow, the folds of the great Wyoming flag 
were visible, waving In the wind over the 
heads of mother and baby. As we looked 
at them, and remembered that the parents 
of that baby were both of them lawyers 
and both of them suffragists ; that their 
marriage ceremony had been performed 
by Rev. Anna H. Shaw, and that the 
bride had gone to South Dakota for her 
wedding trip to speak in the woman suf- 
frage amendment campaign, it seemed 
that several instructive morals might be 
drawn from that picture, especially for 
the benefit of those who predict the de- 
struction of the home and the extinction 
of the race as a result of the acceptance of 
equal rights. 

Alice Stone Blackweli. 



ABE WOMEN PEOPLE % 

The Democratic Convention of Massa- 
chusetts drew a great audience, and with 
great unanimity nominated the pres- 
ent Governor Russell as their candidate 
for the next governor, and J. B. Carroll 
for lieutenant-governor. The platform 
declares belief "in the government of the 
people, and in the local control of local 
affairs we insist that each municipality 
shall have the entire control of its con- 
cerns," etc. We could infer that this 
might mean municipal suffrage for women, 
since "the people" and "the municipal- 
ity" are in part women, but just below, 
the platform declares that "the people 
elect the governor," and as women are 
not permitted to vote for governor, we 
have to believe that the Democratic plat- 
form does not hold women to be people. 

The Democratic platform says a good 
deal about "wage-earners," but as women 
w T age-earners are not allowed to vote, the 
wage-earners who are meant must be that 
part of the people who are not women. 
— Woman's Journal. 



The ninth plank in the platform of the 
People's Party of Connecticut reads as 
follows: "We demand that there be no 
sex in citizenship, and the adoption of the 
true Australian Ballot System." 

Seek your life's nourishment in your 
life's work. Do not think that after you 
have bought or sold or studied or taught, 
you will go into your closet and open 
your Bible and repair the damage of the 
loss which your day's life has left you. 
Do those things, certainly, but also insist 
that your buying, or selling, or studying, 
or teaching, shall itself make you brave, 
patient, pure and holy. Do not let your 
occupation pass you by and only leave 
you the basest and poorest of its benefits, 
the money with which it fills your purse. 
This is the life that, indeed, "catches the 
quality of the life of God," and still it is a 
life possible to every one of us.— Phillips 
Brooks. 



Mrs. Potter Palmer has issued a call 
for a full meeting of the Board of Lady 
Managers for the World's Fair on Oct. 18. 

Miss Elizabeth Deering- Hanscom is 
among the first women to enter Yale's 
open door. She is going to study for the 
Ph. D. degree. 

Mrs. John H. Bennett, of South 
Brewer, Me., has invented a device for 
the ventilation of milk in cans, as well as 
its protection from dust, flies, etc., which 
is likely to come into general use among 
dairy farmers. 

Mrs. Wickens, the newly elected pres- 
ident of the National Woman's Relief 
Corps, is a resident of Sabetha, Kan. She 
has served two years as president of the 
Kansas department, and has occupied 
various high positions in the Corps. She 
is the national agent of the National 
Memorial College at Oberlin, Kan. 

The Union Signal says : 

A writer in the Voice urges that we first 
secure prohibition, "and then attend to 
such household affairs as woman's suf- 
frage, tariff reform, etc." This is just 
what we women set out to do originally, 
but we had not worked long before the 
great majority of us became convinced 
that the short cut, if not the only "cut" to 
prohibition w T as by w r ay of woman's suf- 
frage. 

It matters not what line of reform or 
philanthropy Jwomen set out upon, the 
logic of events will eventually convince 
them that woman suffrage is the "short 
cut." 

Miss Harriet Monroe, author of the 
ode to be read at the dedication of the 
World's Fair, for which 3he has been 
awarded $1,000, is described as having a 
beautiful oval face, crowned by a mass of 
brown hair. She has lived with her 
parents in Chicago all her life, except two 
years spent in a Georgetown convent. Her 
literary work extends back to her school- 
days. She has done newspaper work, 
and for some time she served the Chicago 
Tribune. Miss Monroe has contributed 
several sonnets to the Century Magazine, 
but outside of this has sent but little of 
her w T ork East. 

An item is going the rounds of the 
papers to the effect that the New Zealand 
Legislature, in both branches, has passed 
a bill giving full parliamentary suffrage 
to women. We have not seen the proof 
of this. We hope it may be so. The bill 
passed one branch some time ago. Mr. 
Hamilton Willcox, rejoicing in this report, 
says : "Except Wyoming, it is the islands 
that have given suffrage to woman; the 
Isle of Man, Guernsey, Iceland, Pitcairn's 
Island and New Zealand, which is larger 
than all New England, New Jersey, 
Maryland, Wisconsin, the Indian Terri- 
tory and West Virginia. The continents 
are bound to follow the example of the 
islands. There is but one outcome to the 
great movement for the equal rights of 
woman. It is sure of success." 
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WE AEE COMING. 

BY EMMA PLATTEE SEABUK.T. 

We are coming, we are coming, from the city's 
busy humming, 
From the office and the workshop, chained and 
fettered, bought and sold ; 

Freedom from her heights is calling, voices ris- 
ing, swelling, falling, 

"Come, enlist beneath our banner, let your 
names be all enrolled, 
Fight for liberty and manhood, flinging out 
the flag of gold." 

We are coming, hear the ringing of the answer- 
ing echoes winging 

From the farm, and home, and hamlets, from 
the palace and the slum *, 
And the woe of human wailing seems subdued 
in the prevailing 

Of the joyous children's voices, voices that 
were hushed or dumb. 

Mothers, sisters, wives and sweethearts swell 
the chorus, "Yes, we come!" 

We are coming from all stations, from the 
thronging of all nations, 
We have struck for God and freedom, let the 
lip of scorn be curled ! 
But our chains we slaves are breaking, and we 
feel the thrill awaking 
In the anthem of thanksgiving which we send 

across the world, 
To our brothers in their weakness, where our 
banner is unfurled. 

We are coming, we are coming'. Hear the 
bugles, hear the drumming, 
Hear the tread of marching armies, see the 
golden banner waves ! 
Alcohol we are dethroning, but the law, his fate 
bemoaning, 
Props with Tammany his kingdom, dotted 

with dishonored graves — 
Forges manacles to fetter all her free, rejoicing 
slaves. 

And her syrens of temptation, in this boasted 
Christian nation, 
Woo and lure them to enslave them, pull them 
backward with their might ; 
Oh, shame, dull hearts and sleeping ears, deaf to 
human weeping I 
But the souls that slumbered waken, and the 

wronged will win the fight, 
Just as sure as God is Justice, just as sure as 
right is right. 



PEESIDENT AYLESWORTH ON SUF- 
FRAGE. 

At the woman suffrage banquet given 
during the recent Mississippi Valley Suf- 
frage Conference at Des Moines, Presi- 
dent Barton O. Ayles worth, of Drake Uni- 
versity, responded as follows to the toast, 
"Attend to the Women." 

"Attend to the women !" If this is not 
assuming authority with a Czar-like vic- 
iousness ! Not even an invitation — gentle, 
persuasive, adroitly leading up to the 
decisive point, but a stern command! 
Moreover, the subjects of attention seem to 
be many. Premature age has fallen upon 
me like the shadow of a ghost, in my vain 
attempts to attend to one woman — I had 
nearly said a single woman ; but attentions 
came easily then, with the myriad of gen- 
tlenesses with which you women have 
taught us we must woo you from the 
paternal roof. 

But which women? I still had hope, 
vain as it now seems, until your com- 
mittee answered, and nothing in the tone 
of voice reassured me in the least, "The 
women who do not want to vote." I im- 
mediately threw up my arms, but not as a 
menace to either the committee or the 
tabooed women. I tremblingly stam- 
mered my fears: "Who shall attend to 



them? Surely not I." The potentates nod- 
ded their official heads, and you beheld 
me, with my sleeves rolled up metaphori- 
cally, for the fray. But no ; the metaphor 
is ill-chosen. These are women, their 
mode of warfare otherwise. " - 

It is true that there are women who do 
not care to vote, just as there are now and 
then anomalous cases who do not even 
wish to be married, much less seek oppor- 
tunity. I once knew a woman who 
thoroughly believed in St. Paul's injunc- 
tion to keep silence, and to be duly sub- 
missive—just one. She has been trans- 
lated. 

I confess to you that I have but little 
patience with the woman who in this age 
of her sex's evolution refuses to evolve. 
Butterflies — those lower in the scale of 
being, I mean— do better. From caterpillar 
to chrysalis, they at least passively let 
nature do her work, winning each to itself 
and its destiny. But some women, like 
many men, how loudly do I confess it, 
most stubbornly resist the influences of 
this Hugoan age. 

My impatience may arise in part from 
the recollection of ray mother, whose life 
went out from before me ere I could ap- 
preciate her struggle. Twenty-five years 
ago, in a community exceedingly modest 
so far as education was concerned, she 
both taught and spoke publicly and in 
church, where beetle-browed elders sat in 
the owl-like sternness and stupidity of 
knitted face and ill-concealed righteous 
indignation. Gentle as the "good-night" 
of a baby's tender mother, womanly in 
every sense of the word, with constancy 
of affection, that real nobility of a woman, 
her endowment for joint rulership in the 
affairs of both children and men ; but with 
it all, a broader range of learning, self- 
gotten, than was possessed by any save 
one in the entire community, uplifted on 
the levels of a rational faith — if I were to 
think anything less than woman's equality 
with man in every high sense, it would be 
to give the lie to every law of heredity and 
environment. You are not surprised now 
at my impatience. 

Yet one must always turn philosophical 
when he becomes a student of conditions. 

The abjectest wretchedness of slavery 
is its contentment. The most irresistible 
and at the same time the most hurtful 
slavery is the sort which comes by caresses 
rather than by blows. A mother could 
do no crueller thing than to keep her babe 
in her arms, or sustain it at her breast, 
through four or five years — could she live 
so long. Cruel to herself as well as the 
child. Her love might be the motive. But 
love which kills not both lover and be- 
loved has in it always some reason, some 
calculation upon the future, and some 
equality of companionship. 

Gardens are valuable for nosegays, but 
one likes bread of tenest. To make others 
kneel is sometimes worthy, but to make 
men rise up and walk beside you, is better. 
Stooping to conquer is poor business for 
an American woman of any noble sort. 

To enter into a single corner of a man's 
great four-square life will not content any 
great woman's soul. The woman who 
cannot stand at the horizon-centre and see 
with her husband the same distant contour 
of possibilities, is no helpmeet in the better 
meaning. To make indifferent American 
women feel these truths is the first atten- 
tion to be paid fchem. The indirect method 
is the better. Let the women at this 
board to-night be such, in every way of 
culture and heart power, as shall first 
commend and then win the conviction 
that the emancipated woman is cleaner, 
happier, more useful, and far more re- 
spected by men and women alike, than 
the enslaved, and the surest part of your 
work is done. 

I have been exceedingly gratified with 
the quality of womanhood in this move- 
ment. m It gives me the largest hope for 
its ultimate success. I have found a grace 
which has a quality not of the drawing- 



room alone, as realists say, it has a "tang" 
about it. If you can imagine music with- 
out timbre, you will get my idea of the 
forms of polite society into which the 
life of sex equality has not yet come. I 
have found also a sprightliness of conver- 
sation not born of blushing acknowledg- 
ment of half sincere, and sometimes sug- 
gestive, flattery, but of much thought 
and reading. Moreover, and above all, a 
moral rigidness in discerning ethical stand- 
ards, which means a vast deal in this 
loose age — an exalted concept of righteous- 
ness and interdependence. 

All this betokens a listening ear to the 
wailing of the unfortunate, a critical mind 
for granting justice in an age which at 
last begins to suspect that full justice hag 
not yet been done those most needing it. 

The direct method, largely temporary, 
is to gain, by literature and public and 
political address, the thought of the 
thoughtless. Just now no field is more 
productive than good fiction. Turn some 
of your facile pens to the novel. Give us 
more women in character whose lives are 
above petty things and scornful of hyster- 
ical affection, not unnatural women, but a 
wholesome realism to be found already in 
thousands of homes. 

I sat on a rock beside a mountain brook 
this summer, for an hour, watching two 
birdlings just fallen from the nest. One 
soon developed his jerky little hop into a 
flutter, and then into an awkward short 
flight, in a dizzy circle, back again to his 
panting sister, tinier than he, who merely 
squeaked little half -pitiful tones, as in a 
kind of agony she struggled to do what 
the other had so soon learned. I was per- 
plexed over her seeming stupidity. The 
braver fledgling, approaching cautiously, 
seemed to make a discovery, and with 
badly directed little peckings sought to 
undo the evil. In the mother-nest, a cord, 
probably a very important part of the 
nest, had been wound about the helpless 
bird, and entangled in its untrained wings. 

I immediately released it from its home 
nest meshes, and soon it had out-flown its 
companion. 

If man in his legislative relation to you 
shall do his duty by you, then my parable 
shall lose reality. 

I believe in God the Father ; in Christ 
the ideal man, and the divine educator of 
men toward the levels of his own person- 
ality ; I believe in the future of the race 
as the bright consummation of the Eter- 
nal Plan; therefore, I must and do believe 
in the equality of sex in every vital rela- 
tion of the race. In birth; in life— its 
woe, and its happiness ; in death, and in 
the Hereafter. 



Twenty-nine students have registered 
in the women's department of Brown Uni- 
versity. Xine are sophomores, fifteen are 
freshmen and five are special. 

Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell is 
the author of "The Philosophy of In- 
dividuality ; or, The One and the Many," 
which appears in the list of G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons* autumn publications. 

Mrs. Cheta Lutz, of South Dakota, 
tells a story of an old farmer's wife, 
who, seeing a railroad built and a loco- 
motive brought and placed upon it, ex- 
amined the heavy mass of wood and iron, 
and declared with conviction, "John, that 
thing will never go!" But when the 
engine was fired up and started racing 
along the track, she watched it moving 
faster and faster into the distance, and 
cried, "John, that thing will never stop!" 
It looked for a time as though the woman 
suffrage movement would never advance, 
but it looks now as though it would never 
stop. And it never will stop, for women 
never know when they are beaten. 
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WHAT SOUTHERN WOMEN SAY. 

Mrs. H. B. Kells, of Mississippi, speak- 
ing on "Woman Suffrage in the South- 
west," says : 

"put the past, like any other Satan, 
behind you," said a wise man. So each 
woman here says practically, to every 
other "toiler and moiler" for equal rights, 
who, world-worn and heart-sore, feels 
like the mule in the middle of sis miles of 
weeds, who, whichever way he turned, 
had to eat his way out three miles to the 
road. So he just planted his feet, and, 
after the tricks and manners of his kind, 
stayed there. Mrs. Kells spoke of the 
great good likely to be done by this Mis- 
sissippi Valley Conference, and contin- 
ued: But, asa wise old woman remarked, 
"Time is the heart's blood of folks that 
can do things," and I am here to use as 
little of your heart's blood as possible, in 
reviewing the situation in the Southwest. 

Alabama we consider the least progres- 
sive on the question of equality of sex, 
mainly because its political menare a unit 
against it. One of the first openly to advo- 
cate the women's cause was the late Dr. 
Peter Bryee, the renowned superintending 
physician of the State hospital for the 
insane. Through his influence, aided by 
his lovely wife, the first W. C. T. U. 
president of Alabama, a strong suffrage 
sentiment was created at Tuscaloosa. 
Mrs. Hildreth, of New Decatur, who, -with 
her husband, edits the leading paper of 
that city, and one of the editors of the 
Birmingham Age-Herald^ the first paper 
of the State, are the only press advocates 
the cause numbers in Alabama, but there 
are strong, fearless defenders of equal 
rights who deserve our gratitude and 
sympathy for what they suffer. Unlike 
the W. C. T. U. of the South, the State 
Union is weak in the cause, because most 
of the officers will not declare themselves, 
and others are opposed; but the New 
Decatur, Sheffield and Gladsden local 
Unions are bold and outspoken. Hon. 
George P. Keyes, brother of Chancellor 
Keyes, is an influential friend of women, 
whom no man can intimidate, and here 
and there are others. It is not remark- 
able that Alabama should be slow, when 
its women are represented in Congress by 
men with such sentiments as Senator 
Oates expressed in the United States Sen- 
ate, when the vote was pending on the 
admission of Wyoming to the sisterhood 
of States, bringing her women's privileges 
with her. "Gentlemen," he said, "I 
shudder to think Wyoming might some 
day commit the unparallelled act of send- 
ing to this legislative ball a representative 
who is not a gentleman." "Will the sen- 
ator from Alabama," interrupted another 
member, "have the goodness to state that 
he is quite sure that this has never hap- 
pened in the history of the Senate ?" Not- 
withstanding all this. Alabama's face is 
toward the light. 

She enrolls among her membership two 
editors, three doctors of medicine, a num- 
ber of lawyers, and many women of in- 
fluence. The Charleston News and Courier, 
an opponent, has freely opened its col- 
nmns for discussion to Mrs. Xoung and 
others. And Mrs. Young addressed the 
State Press Association on the subject, 
and was received with applause and a 
vote of thanks — perhaps, however, more 
as a tribute to her pluck than as an ex- 
pression of their sentiment — at least till 
the November election is over. The 
Hampton Guardian and half a dozen other 
journals admit the free discussion of 
the subject. 

While Kentucky was the first to give 
school suffrage to women, I am of the 
opinion that Mississippi is the most ad- 
vanced State in suffrage sentiment. For 
eighteen years a woman has held the 
office of State librarian by the direct vote 
of the electors. One of its supreme judges 
is an open friend to the cause. Almost 



ren, and soon accepted a call to another 
town. Not long after, an Equal Suffrage 
Association was formed in Rockford. 



*" onr J? u Mic men are woman suffragists, 

SSL w E en lfc has COme to a ™ te ™ Coil 

aid not feel^ quite secure in voting against 
?nn- ^"fjssippi men have a way of boast- 
ing that there are no sex lines in the pub- 
TTniS du< :J tMm of the State. The State 
University and A. and M. College are 

nn; ed , U i?-f 10 ^ a J', aild the State supports 
one white girls' college and two colored 
colleges, which are co-educational also, 
ine constitutional convention of Missis- 
sippi, in 1890, discussed freelv the practi- 
cability of settling the race' problem by 
the enfranchisement of women on an edu- 
cational basis. This was introduced into 

the convention by Hon. Jno. Fewell, and *« k i. ■ * j T 

strongly supported by Gen. Stephen t> *° r be clmsteii ed. In the absence of the 
Lee, Judge Chrisman, and many others fatliers > Henry B. Blackwell, of Massa- 



A SUFPEAGE CHRISTENING. 

A novel episode of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Suffrage Conference just held at Des 
Moines, la., was the christening of three 
woman suffrage babies. Three pretty 
young mothers, carrying their infants in 
their arms, came upon the platform and 
presented them to Rev. Olympia Brown 
to be christened. 



equally prominent. 

Until the last day of the convention, 
the vote is said to have stood in the suf- 
frage committee, which was verv large, 
one majority in favor of woman's" enfran- 
chisement, though it was given to the 
world as a majority of one against it. The 
object of an amendment to the State suf- 
frage laws was legally to disfranchise 
illiteracy, and to permit men to vote 
according to their conviction, without 
endangering white supremacy. The en- 
franchisement of women was defeated 
chiefly because of the power of the liquor 
traffic, but educational qualifications of 
various sorts for men were adopted. The 
South is like a large turnip field, sown, and 
waiting for rain. The seed is all there, 
and only needs the rain to bring it out. 
We need a speaker to go through the 
South who knows the right arguments to 
use in that section. If it were taken 
hold of in the right way, we should get 
suffrage in the South sooner than in the 
jS'orth. Once started, it would spread 
like a prairie fire. 

Mrs. F. B. Chamberlain was introduced 
as "a woman from Florida, who 
wants to vote." Mrs. Chamberlain said 
that Miss Anthony's picture had been in 
her home for years. One day she told an 
old colored woman whose picture it was, 
and something about what Miss Anthony 
had tried to do, and what bad things had 
been said about her. Afterwards she saw 
the old woman, who had had a very hard 
life, apostrophizing the picture when she 
thought herself alone in the room, and 
saying, "Never you mind what dem owda- 
cious people say, honey ; you keep right 
on, for you's right." She said the same 
to the suffragists here. Suffrage senti- 
ment was growing in Florida, and she 
could say to us as the black boy of 
Atlanta did to Howard. 

"Tell 'em we're rising!" 



INVADING THE SANCTUARY. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, of 
Illinois, said in a recent speech, that 
a Rockford minister once preached a 
series of three sermons against equal 
rights. After the second sermon, she and 
two other girls thought it was time some- 
thing was done about it. They got a 
quantitv of copies of Rev. C. C. Harrah's 
leaflets,' "Jesus Christ the Emancipator of 
Women." and put these in the pews and 
distributed them to the congregation as 
they came in, on the third Sunday. The 
minister was surprised to see how much 
the congregation seemed to be enjoying 
his sermon that day, to judge by their 
smiles. When the facts were discovered, 
there was considerable excitement. One 
editor, a special friend of the minister, 
thought the girls were guilty of "invading 
the sanctuary" ; but the girls could not see 
that it was any more invading the sanc- 
tuary for them to bring the subject of 
suffrage into the church than for the min- 
ister to do so. Almost every member of 
the session thanked them privately. The 
minister was rebuked by his clerical breth- 



chusetts, Senator Castle, of Illinois, and 
Miss Susan B. Anthony, of New York, 
acted as sponsors. The three mothers, 
with their babies, sat side by side, while 
Rev. Mrs. Brown read the Scriptures and 
offered prayer. The three infants mean- 
while crowed, and tried to pull each other's 
hair. 

Mrs. Emma Smith De Yoe, of Illi- 
nois, sang "Precious Jewels," the audi- 
ence joining in the chorus. At the invita- 
tion of Rev. Mrs. Brown, the mothers 
and sponsors then came forward and stood 
in a semicircle, under the three Wyoming 
banners, amid a bower of goldenrod and 
suffrage sunflowers. They promised to 
bring up the children in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, and in a belief in 
equal rights for men and women. Mrs. 
Brown then christened the babies suc- 
cessively as Hugh Waugh McCulloch, 
Abigail Scott Duniway Lutz, and Delia 
Blackwelder. 

Mrs. Brown announced that if there 
were in the audience any children who 
had already been christened, but whose 
parents desired to dedicate them to woman 
suffrage, they should be brought forward. 
Another very pretty child, Belle Le 
Compte, was brought upon the platform 
by its mother. Rev. Mrs. Brown, in an 
earnest prayer, asked the Lord to bless 
and keep these children, and prosper the 
cause to which they had been consecrated. 
In behalf of the Iowa Woman Suffrage 
Association, each baby was then pre- 
sented with a small sunflower, the suf- 
frage emblem. The children clutched the 
bright yellow flowers with evident appre- 
ciation. One bright-eyed baby boy, wav- 
ing his sunflower in the air, kicked and 
crowed with special enthusiasm. Rev. 
Mrs. Brown then invited all the women in 
the audience to rise and promise to bring 
up their children and grandchildren, their 
nephews and nieces, in a firm belief in 
the enfranchisement of women. Every 
woman in the hall arose. Mother Bene- 
dict spoke a few words in behalf of the 
children who have no parents to care for 
them. The four babies, who behaved 
with remarkable good humor throughout, 
w T ere then carried away, and the regular 
order of business was resumed. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch, to 
whom the idea first occurred, did not 
quite like to have her baby christened 
without its father's presence, and tele- 
graphed to him at Chicago for his ap- 
proval. He promptly telegraphed back, 
"Anything you do will be all right. Co 
ahead." Two other mothers then decided 
to bring their babies, also. 
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Colonel T. W. Higginson is expected to 
deliver the address on Columbus Day at 
Dublin, N. H. 

Princeton University has had its one 
hundred and f orty-iourth annual opening. 
On that occasion Mrs. Brown, the donor 
of Brown Hall, threw the beautiful build- 
ing open to the inspection of the public. 
This dormitory cost §100,000, and the 
Albert B. Dodd Hall, also the gift of Mrs. 
Brown, cost §75,000. 

On motion of Mrs. Frederick P. Bel- 
lamy, one of Brooklyn's most prominent 
ladies, the New York State Board of 
Woman Managers of the World's Fair has 
adopted a resolution requesting that the 
Exposition be opened on Sundays. Public 
sentiment in New York is much divided 
on this subject, but Mrs. Bellamy and 
her colleagues undoubtedly represent the 
views of a majority. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman gave the 
address on Woman's Day at the Mills 
County Fair at Malvern, la., on Sept. 22, 
to an enthusiastic audience of about a 
thousand. The committee met her at the 
station and took her up to the Fair grounds 
in the most magnificent conveyance to be 
had in Malvern, the expense of which was 
contributed by the business men of the 
town. This is the seventh time she has 
spoken in Malvern, and they are eager for 
her to come again. 

The especial new feature of the Cam- 
bridge Valley, N. Y., Agricultural Fair 
was Woman's Day. A platform near the 
grand stand was tastefully decorated 
with yellow flowers, yellow bunting, ever- 
greens, mottoes, national flags, and over 
all the Wyoming flag. Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw was the speaker of the day, and 
fully equal to the occasion. The attend- 
ance was larger by thousands than any 
other day of the Fair. There was a floral 
coaching parade the following day at 
which the horses were either ridden or 
driven by ladies. One of the carriages 
was decorated with yellow bunting and 
golden rod, and two others were gorgeous 
with sunflowers. A pony was decorated 
to show the Wyoming flag (the Star that 
rose in the West), and most of the saddle 
horses wore the yellow ribbon. 

The Prospect Union, of Cambridgeport, 
opened its fall and winter session with a 
lecture by Mrs. Lucy Stone, on "Why 
there had to be a Woman's Bights Move- 
ment." There was also a musical enter- 
tainment and some remarkable whistling. 
It was ladies' night for the Union. The 
room was overfull with the invited guests, 
and the young men, " the root idea of 
whose Union is manly and self-respect- 
ing fraternity and cooperation." The 
Union is composed of men of all shades of 
religious and political opinions. But they 
have the good sense not to interfere with 
each other in these respects. They are 
hard working men who use their evenings 
at the Union for study and self-improve- 
ment and pleasure. Some Harvard stu- 
dents and professors, especially Professor 
Peabody, cooperate heartily with the 
Union, but perhaps the mainspring of it 
is Rev. Bobert Ely, who seems devoted to 
its success. A very full vote of thanks 
was tendered to those who had contrib- 
uted to the evening's entertainment. 



THE WHITE BUTTON. 
The Railroad Train Service Men's Total 
Abstinence Society is a new and commend- 
able organization which has been formed 
largely though the effort of Hon. L. S. 
Coffin, ex -Railroad Commissioner of 
Iowa. Mr. Coffin found that many of the 
railroad men were ready for a total absti- 
nence movement, and to crystallize this 
feeling he acted upon a hint from Miss 
Jennie Smith, superintendent of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. work for railroad 
employees, and had a white button made 
for a badge to correspond with the white 
ribbon worn by women. He presented the 
white button idea at the meeting of the 



State Society declined to adopt it, while 
it did unanimously adopt the important 
suggestion of a systematic district enroll- 
ment of citizens and voters. 

Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman presided 
with grace and ability. The weather was 
perfect, the people of Des Moines were 
cordial and hospitable, the banquet was a 
brilliant social success; old friendships 
were renewed and new ones were formed. 
The good effect of the courses of meet- 
ings recently held throughout the State 
by Mrs. Chapman, Mrs. DeVoe and Rev. 
Olympia Brown was shown by the spirit 
and efficiency of the new societies of Dun- 
lap, Corydon, Forest City, Jefferson, 
Hull, Doon, etc., etc. The "Women's 



Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Da ys" at State Fairs have also proved in- 
last May. It took wonderfully, and already valuablei as reaching large bodies of men 



20,000 buttons have been called for. They 
are now being worn in good faith by 
engineers and train men in every State and 
Territory and in Canada and Mexico. 



MISSISSIPPI VALLEY CONFERENCE. 

The Iowa State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation has its headquarters in Des Moines. 
This thriving and substantial city, mid- 
way between the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, occupies the wide valley of the 
Des Moines River and the gently-sloping 
hills on its western bank. Its 40,000 in- 
habitants are mostly American. Indeed 
Iowa is more largely American in its pop- 
ulation than any other Western State, 
although there are many Germans and 
Scandinavians in the River counties. 

Notwithstanding so many vigorous and 
intelligent Iowa women are enlisted, no 
practical step in woman's enfranchisement- 
has yet been taken by the Iowa Legisla- 
ture. A cause so ably adyocated by such 
women as Mesdames Coggeshall,Callanan, 
Flint, Campbell, Hunter, Bemis, Read, 
Chapman and others ought long ago to 
have triumphed. Let us hope that the 
exigencies of the Republican party, and 
the fact that in Iowa it is so identified w T ith 
prohibition that the party must stand or 
fall with the law, may lead to the exten- 
sion of municipal suffrage to women as 
the only means of regaining its lost 
supremacy. 

Meanwhile, the Mississippi Valley W. S. 
Conference, so happily conceived by Mrs. 
Chapman, and so admirably carried out 
by the Iowa State Society in connection 
with its own annual meeting, drew to- 
gether representative women and men 
from the States of Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Missis- 
sippi, Illinois, Indiana, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, New York and Massachusetts. A 
comparison of conditions showed that in j 
each and all of these, legislative action is 
necessary, and that independent non- 
partisan organizations in the representa- 
tive districts are essential in order to en- 
able the constituencies to exert a legiti- 
mate pressure in the nomination and elec- 
tion of State senators and representatives. 
It was not thought best for the Confer- 
ence to recommend any plan of work, or 
to take any steps apart from those of the 
State and National-American Associa- 
tions. An educational limitation was 
suggested as necessary in some localities, 
especially in the South.' But the Iowa 



and women who cannot be reached else- 
where. 

We predict a revival of woman suffrage 
work as the result of the Conference, not 
only in Iowa, but throughout the Missis- 
sippi Valley. H. B. Blackwell. 
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POLICE MATRONS. 

The Lend a Hand for September has a 
valuable article by Mrs. Caroline A. Ken- 
nard, on "Progress In the Employment of 
Police Matrons." Mrs. Kennard not only 
devoted a great deal of time and strength 
to the matter of police matrons for this 
city, bat she made a diligent study of the 
situation in other cities, and this article 
to Lend a Hand is the result. From this 
it appears that where police matrons have 
been employed it has always been brought 
about by the determined exertions of 
women, who initiated the movement. 

Prior to 1SS6, Mrs. Kennard finds that 
Portland, Providence and Boston had each 
one police matron who served certain 
hours of day and evening. In that year 
Chicago bad ten matrons day and night 
for all arrested women. Xow it has 
twenty-three in divided districts. 

In 1887, Massachusetts, after repeated de- 
feated efforts, encouraged by the result in 
Chicago, passed a law providing for police 
matrons for all cities having thirty thou- 
sand or more inhabitants. Philanthropic 
women in New York next took up the 
work, hindered and discouraged just as 
women in other places had been, but with 
like success in the end. Buffalo has two 
matrons, and one in the jail, for which, 
one woman writes, "we had to fight hard 
and long." 

Philadelphia has eleven police matrons, 
who have charge of all women during the 
time they are under arrest. Manchester 
and Nashua in New Hampshire have each 
one matron. New Orleans has one, 
who serves in the jail. There is one in 
San Francisco, but she never attends to 
the most degraded. The chief of police 
there says he "will allow no woman to be 
bumilitated by such association." But 
these are the very women who most need 
the help of their own sex. Massachu- 
setts has twenty-two police matrons, ten 
in Boston, two each in Cambridge and 
Fall Elver, one each in Lawrence, Lynn, 
Lowell, New Bedford, Worcester, Spring- 
field and Holyoke ; but a number of the 
larger cities ignore the enactment which 
requires a matron where there are thirty 
thousand inhabitants. 

Another advance step has been taken in 
Massachusetts by the appointment of a 
*oman as "probation officer." She visits 
the women before they are taken to court 
in Boston, and while there, and later 
assists those under her care in all ways 
Possible. An agent of the society for 
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"Aiding Discharged Female Prisoners" is 
always on duty, and takes to the Dedham 
Home all women who may and will go. 

Mrs. Kennard r s article is very instruct- 
ive, and should be read in full. 



MRS. WOODHULL'S NOMINATION. 

It is announced in press despatches that 
Mrs. Victoria Woodhull Martin has been 
nominated for President of the United 
States by the suffragists. The Democrats 
and Republicans of this country have their 
recognized national organizations, and 
have nominated respectively Cleveland 
and Harrison for the presidency. If a 
dozen unauthorized and irresponsible per- 
sons, calling themselves Republicans or 
Democrats, should meet and nominate 
some one else, it would not be proper to 
say that the Republicans or the Democrats 
had nominated So-and-So. The sufFragists 
of this country have their national organ- 
ization, with about thirty State societies 
auxiliary to it. They have made no nomi- 
nation for president of the United States. 
The alleged nomination is the act of a 
few wholly irresponsible persons. With 
the exception of the candidate herself, 
not one of the women said to have taken 
part in the so-called convention is known 
to us even by name. The suffragists of 
the United States realize that it would be 
altogether premature for them to set up 
a candidate for the presidency while 
women have no votes ; and if they were to 
nominate anybody, it would certainly not 
be Mrs. Victoria Woodhull Martin. — 
Woman's Journal. 



THE VALUE OF THE BALLOT. 



I have no superstition about the ballot. 
I do not suppose it would immediately 
right all the wrongs of women, any more 
than it has righted all those of men. But 
what political agency has righted so 
many ? Here are thousands of miserable 
men all around us ; but they have every 
path open to them. They have their 
advocates; they have their votes; they 
make the laws, and, at last and at worst, 
they have their strong right hands for 
defence. And here are thousands of 
miserable women pricking back death 
and dishonor with a, little needle; and 
now the sly hand of science is stealing 
that little needle away. The ballot does 
not make those men happy nor respect- 
able nor rich nor noble ; but they guard 
it for themselves with sleepless jealousy, 
because they know it is the golden gate 
to every opportunity; and precisely the 
kind of advantage it gives to one sex, it 
would give to the other. It would arm 
it with the most powerful weapon known 
to political society; it would maintain 
the natural balance of the sexes in human 
affairs, and secure to each fair play with- 
in its sphere. —George William Curtis. 
— — «♦> — 

Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has been 
voted a hundred dollars by the aldermen 



of Boston, for a fine poem with which 
she furnished the city, in commemoration 
of Gen. William T. Sherman. 

Bertha Thomas, assistant organist of 
Grace Church, New York, is the only 
woman chime-player. She does not have 
to climb the steeple, the chimes being 
played from below by an electrical device. 

College girls are growing numerous. 
Bryn Mawr has now 200 students. The 
three halls of residence are filled, and it 
has been found necessary to secure ac- 
commodations for the students in a pri- 
vate house near by. 

The resumption of rights long denied 
or withheld never made a social convul- 
sion : that is produced by refusing them. 
The influence of the enfranchisement of 
women will glide into society as noise- 
lessly as the dawn increases into day. — 
— George William Curtis. 

Miss Harriet Terry, sister of the late 
Gen. Alfred H. Terry, has bought an old 
mansion and farm in Portland, Ct., to be 
fitted up as a home where confirmed in- 
valids may go for change and outing. The 
beneficiaries, according to the Hartford 
Courant, will be received and cared for 
free of charge for two months, when it is 
expected that they will give way to others. 

The Ontario Legislature at its last ses- 
sion passed an act empowering the Law 
Society to admit women to the study and 
practice of law. It is only by admission 
to the Law Society that any person can 
be admitted to the practice of law in 
Toronto. It was pointed out during the 
debate in the Legislature that the act 
ought to be made mandatory instead of 
permissive, and so it proves; for the 
benchers of the Law Society have just 
decided, with reference to the petition of 
Miss Clara B. Martin for admission to the 
Law Society as a student-at-law T , that it 
was not expedient to make such changes 
in the rules as would enable them to grant 
the prayer of the petition. The benchers 
will live to be ashamed of this unjust and 
illiberal action. 

Miss Ada C. Sweet was lately ap- 
pointed a member of the Chicago school 
board by Mayor Washburne, at the re- 
quest of the Women's Club and many- 
prominent business men. Miss Sweet is 
highly esteemed, and her conspicuous 
fitness caused her nomination to be unani- 
mously approved by the Chicago press. 
But the City Council refused to confirm 
the Mayor's appointment — a refusal hith- 
erto unprecedented. They declared (one 
of them, according to the Chicago papers, 
in very broken English) that women were 
not fit to hold educational offices. Alder- 
man Tripp made an address which seems 
to have rivalled in grossness that of Mr. 
Wissig in the New York Legislature. 
The hoodlums in the gallery applauded 
him. and the large delegation of ladies 
present were intensely disgusted. Con- 
siderable excitement prevails in Chicago. 
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[Editors Woman's Journal:— Inasmuch as the 
recent article in the Ladies? Home Journal is an 
insult to every earnest woman in America, and in 
accordance with the idea that ridicule is now our 
legitimate and most effective weapon against such 
attacks, I send you the enclosed doggerel.— 3- s.] 
Hey diddle diddle, 
They're solving the riddle, 
The riddle of woman's true sphere I 
The Ladies' Home Journal, 
With wisdom supernal, 
Has made the whole matter quite clear. 

Young Mr. Bok, 

He went to the stock 
Of manuscripts laid on his shelf ; 

When he got there, 

He found the shelf bare, 
So he had to write something himself I 
He wrote it, and printed it on the twelfth page, 
And all his fair readers they got in a rage. 
For 'twas most ridiculous, horrid trash, 
Well deserving the name of "balderdash," 
About the remarkable connection 
'Twixt "mental knowledge" and "heart affec- 
tion." 
(Which, in his imaginings delusive, 
Appear as mutually exclusive.) 
With attempts at reasoning very crude, 
Much generalization and platitude, — 
—The very tritest of triviality,— 
And some very maudlin sentimentality. 

Bok's ideal woman, 

She stands in the kitchen, 
A-making her husband a pie. 

When home he doth come, 

With delight he's struck dumb, 
And says, "What a fine wife have It" 

Bok's ideal woman 

She stays in his kitchen, 
A-turning his steak to a brown. 

All the while she's contriving 

How she can be driving 
Away from his forehead his frown. 

Bok's ideal woman, 

She imitates no man 
(For fear she herself will unsex) ; 

She revels in dresses, 

Her husband caresses, 
And counsels when cares do perplex. 

Bok's ideal woman, 

She's something uncommon ; 
She sits and works tidies all day. 

At the word of command, 

With her lily-white hand 
Does she banish his troubles away. 

Bok's ideal woman, 

She scarcely is human ; 
A mixture of kitten and lamb, 

Hen, parrot, and monkey, 

Goose, mouse, dove, and donkey, 
And peacock, and oyster, and clam. 

"Bok, Bok, Black Sheep ! 

Have you any wool ?" 
"Yes, ma'am, yes, ma'am, three columns full, 
Over the eyes of the women folks to pull. 
That's to say, the ladies who read my magazine— 
But none for the rest of the public, I ween." 

Young Mr. Bok, 

He lost the small stock 
Of wits that he e'er could lay claim to, 

When he tackled the theme 

Of the Creator's scheme 
Of society ; sure, 'twas a shame to I 

Good Shepherd Bok, 

He said to his flock, 
"For fear of becoming unsexed, 

Just follow me, 

And you surely will be 
Safe, my dears, in this world and the next. 
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Is for you kind Providence's plan. 
For, when you know more, 
You won't love as before, 
Nor trust in the average man ! 

"So, indulge all your tastes ; 
Go on squeezing your waists, - 

As was the Creator's intent. . 

These women's rights rantings, 
Reform-platform 'prantings,' 

You never need mind worth a cent." 

This is the thing that Bok wrote. 

And this is the sense that lay in the thing that 

Bok wrote. 
And this is the public that saw the sense that 

lay in the thing that Bok wrote. 
And this is the laughter that seized the public 

that saw the sense that lay in the thing 

that Bok wrote. 
And this is the scorn that followed the laughter 

that seized the public that saw the sense 

that lay in the thing that Bok wrote; 
And this is the man that deserved the scorn that 

followed the laughter that seized the public 

that saw the sense that lay in the thing 

that Bok wrote. 
Yes, this is the man of woman born, 
That richly merited all the scorn 
That followed the laughter that seized the public 

that saw the sense that lay in the thing 

that Bok wrote. — Woman's Journal. 



A YELLOW, WHITE AND PUEFLE BOW- 
KNOT. 

Fairfax, S. C, Sept. 27, 1892. 

Editor Woman's Column. 

When I went for my summer outing to 
the mountains of North Carolina, I car- 
ried a supply of suffrage literature along, 
with an inward resolve to distribute it 
and disseminate my sentiments wherever 
I should find opportunity. 

As I fastened my travelling dress, I 
clasped, with my Old-World pin, given 
me by my husband, the yellow ribbon of 
suffrage, the white of the*\V. C. T. U., the 
purple of the King's Daughters, and its 
pendant, the silver cross. That rainbow 
cluster many times excited inquiry, to 
which I replied, "The white is temper- 
ance, you know, the royal purple, charity, 
the yellow i 'woman for woman,' and the 
pin (a crystal heart set with brilliants) is 
the love that binds all my aims together." 
More than one girl thereupon exclaimed, 
"How pretty ! 'Woman for woman.' What 
does that mean?" And then would be my 
opportunity for an earnest presentment 
of this burning question, and an urgent 
"msistanee for her partnership in it. I am 
thankful that each one I spoke to seemed 
seriously to consider the subject. 

One night, at my boarding-house in 
Waynesville, at supper, a simple remark 
by an old lady had a wonderfully explo- 
sive effect on the persons gathered around 
the table. (I was boarding at a private 
house, and there were eleven of us, beside 
our hostess and her husband.) The old lady 
said, "If I read that paper much (mean- 
ing the Union Signal, which I had loaned 
her) , I should think the women ought to 
vote." Instantly there was a chorus of 
remarks, the loudest, most disapproving, 
from the old lady's granddaughter. "I 
don't think so, Gram'ma, I think women 
ought to stay at home." This, coming 
from one who had been making a kind of 



Charles Dudley Warner u ^lgrimage" of 
summer resorts,* seemed a-trifie inconsist- 
ent. But this did not seem to strike all 
the hearers. Most of them asseverated 
in various keys: "No! women haven't 
any business voting." Then one high- 
mettled young married woman, as if wish- 
ing to lead in a new line of opposition, 
'shrieked' out, "I think it is perfectly ridic- 
ulous for women to want to be lawyers. 
I draw the line at doctors. That's bad 
enough." Still another, a stout Missouri 
girl, laid down her platform, "I think 
women ought to do as they please." 
At this, the granddaughter got tbe 
floor again, and delivered herself thus : 
"I believe in the women making the men 
vote as they want them to. That's the 
way we do in Alabama." A very callow 
young man, who hung upon the beauty's 
smiles, as a bee upon the lips of a blossom, 
cried, "Hear! Hear!" with his mouth full 
of waffle ; and then drained his coffee cup, 
with a worshipful, long look upon her. He 
was diverted from his contemplation by 
my doctor's taking up the argument in 
favor of the franchise for women, and also 
for their practising law as well as medi- 
cine. 

As for me, with my colors openly dis- 
played over my heart, I went on like 
Werther's Charlotte, eating, instead of 
only "cutting bread and butter"; reserv- 
ing my arguments for a time when those 
whom I wished to convince should be 
cooler. 

As the days passed and I became ac- 
quainted, I sought to win them over, one 
hy one. A lady boarder, who had a dis- 
tressing cough, was induced to substitute 
a medicine suggested by my husband for 
the fiery brandy which had been insidi- 
ous^ sapping her strength. As she got 
better, she read the copies of the Woman's 
Journal I lent her, with avidity; and 
both she and her sister, the handsome 
Missouri girl, were induced to consider 
woman suffrage in a new and friendlier 
light. As for the dear grandmother, I 
made a complete convert of her, and also 
of a gentleman from Savannah, who was, 
by the way, one of the purest, noblest 
men we met during our vacation. It was 
owing to his wife's good words that I was 
enabled to speak on woman suffrage in 
the Court House in Waynesville. 

This place is a sylvan town, with a 
glorious environment of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains, giving it an atmosphere so charged 
with ozone that even the feeblest lung- 
power expands and improves under its 
balsamy breath. The Court House is a 
stylish building of red brick, crowning a 
noble hill, and the first time I saw it I 
thought to myself, "How glad I should be 
to speak to the people on woman suffrage 
inside that place!" But my hopes were 
dashed directly, for I was told that "the 
failure of the AY. O. T. U. to give a send- 
off to the Southern Assembly building 
had excited much anger and distrust 
against the cause of women generally. 
The people had pledged three thousand 
dollars to this project a year ago, in addi- 
tion to the five acres of land given for the 
location of the building by the heirs of the 
Love estate, and these benefactions it 
was expected would be supplemented by 
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^ 7 stifficien% v amount of money, r raised k in 
th^^ifi^m%^o^her%,^taf4s;';b^ . "the 1 
CC.T'UT, toput s tiier,buildiog!Tlght 
opl?' .The Assembly orSchool of Methods 
convened in Waynes villein July this year, 
but only enough money had been collected 
to defray the expense's, of the meeting. 
The corner-stone had been laid, during 
that meeting, with appropriate ceremonies, 
and the stone foundations of the building, 
broad and deep, are now to be seen crown- 
iDgthe summit of as glorious an eminence 
as Calton Hill at Edinburgh ; but there 
lies the lumber, and the sound of hammer 
and saw is silent. Many of our dear inde- 
fatigable White Ribboners are working, 
working, working like beavers, like bees, 
to raise the money ; but it has not yet 
rolled up in amounts sufficient for the car- 
penters to begin. Meantime, Waynes- 
ville people were sore on the subject; 
white ribbons were at a discount when I 
arrived; and one special grievance was 
"Them women want to vote." A gentle- 
man said to me, "I don't mind their tem- 
perance so much, though I aint no pro- 
hibitionist; but when it comes to women 
meddling in politics, I just want to stop 
the whole thing." 

Notwithstanding this unpopularity of 
my beloved W. C. T. U., I attended the 
local meeting of the Union the day after 
my arrival, joined for a month, paid dues 
for a year, and was instantly elected 
Secretary pro tern. I had carried some 
of the visiting boarders with me, and one 
lady from Tennessee boldly announced in 
the meeting her objections as follows : 
"The reason I aint never joined the W. C. 
TV.TJ. is on account of politics. Up in 
Tennessee, the Union there, it's in favor 
of women voting." I was on my feet in 
an instant, and defended the "Union 
there"; but the President of the Waynes- 
Tille local (a lovely and winsome wo- 
man), to my delight, took the matter in 
hand and made such a plea for suffrage as 
settled our Tennessee sister for good and 
all. During the time she continued in 
Waynesville, she was as faithful to the 
W. C. T. U. as any of us, attending meet- 
ings, giving freely, and subscribing for the 
Union Signal through me. 

Bat itremained for my Savannah friend 
(a cultivated, elegant social leader of the 
"Forest City") to procure for me the 
coveted opportunity of speaking on wo- 
man suffrage in the Court House. She, 
as well as the Tennesseean, had fallen into 
the habit of going with me to the W. C. 
T. U. local meetings; and, at the one 
which took place just before my depart- 
ure, plans were mooted for raising money 
for the Assembly Building. Somebody 
proposed a sale of ice cream and cake, but 
niyfriend put in her good word: "Let 
Mrs. Young make a speech." 
JThe President responded that "if Mrs. 
Noting made a speech for woman suf- 
frage, as of course she would do if she 
spoke at all, it might handicap their 
union still more by increasing its unpop- 
ularity"; and she then pointedly asked, 
"Would you, Mrs. Young, be willing to 
tafeethe whole responsibility of speaking 
on the subject, without the backing of the 
^ C. T. U.?» I replied, "I ara perfectly 
willing." And when I said that, the little 



■circle, of ladies^elappe^ their hands; and 
the.Eresident, in a Aweet, -faltering- voice, 
proposed^ vote of thaliks7 So youseel 
got some of my reward in advance.. 
We soon arranged definite plans for the 
Entertainment," as we named the occa- 
sion. My Savannah. friend agreed, st my 
entreaty, to let her little Constance pre- 
cede me with a recitation. I fancied the 
child's fearlessness would inspire me with 
courage. She is a bright, graceful little 
fairy of six years, with a remarkable apti- 
tude in reciting. We arranged that the 
closing should be by another little tot, 
who, with her doll in her arms, sang 
"Bock-a-bye, Baby," in the sweetest iil- 
fantile tones. Several of Waynesville's 
leading ladies undertook to sing solos, and 
we secured the services of Prof. Mueller, 
a fine violinist, to be accompanied by Miss 
Connie Davis on the organ. I had but a 
short time to get my thoughts in order, 
but I studied my subject con amove. To 
my great satisfaction, the ladies visiting 
Waynesville showed the greatest interest. 
These would be leaving in a short time, 
and I wished them to carry the impress 
of my suffrage plea with them to their 
various homes. 

The all important 6th of September 
came round. "Queen Adelaide," as I loved 
to. call my Savannah friend, presided over 
my toilette with loving solicitude. All 
the boarders, my host and hostess, sought 
to cheer my flagging spirits. They were 
as interested in my success as if I were 
their very own. A young girl, who helped 
Mrs. Gilmer about the house, hastened to 
get through her evening duties, and, 
tired as she was, went to the meeting — 
"Couldn't bear not to hear Mrs. Young," 
she said. And when we got there, the 
handsome auditorium of the Court House 
was not only brilliantly lighted up, but 
the darling W. C. T. TJ. women had 
"given to the winds their fears," and 
w T ith graceful, characteristic touches made 
beautiful and homeful the place where I 
must "take up the cross." For a cross 
indeed I suddenly found it, bearing heavily 
on my spirit as I listened to the applause 
lavished on Waynesville's lovely soloists, 
and the encores given to each. One was 
re-called, I think, three times. I thought 
to myself how different would be my re- 
ception when I should presently stand 
before them and say, "Women have as 
much right to sit in this jury-box as you. 
You sin against your own avowed Demo- 
cratic principles in keeping them from 
the franchise." I also imagined w T hat re- 
flections they might be making on me, 
probably condemning me for boldness in 
daring to take the attitude of a speaker. 
"It is all very well for women to sing, — 
nature intended them to do that ; but to 
speak in public ! Phew ! We don't want to 
hear it!" Oh, how I suffered! Yet I de- 
served it for letting thoughts of self 
come between me and the grand object for 
which 1 had been willing to sacrifice my- 
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talked to those people with an assurance 
of their agreement that went far to secure 
it. They gave me fullest attention* and, 
to my surprise, a generous meed of ap- 
plause, ^ext day a faithful friend, who 
had made inquiries everywhere, assured ■ 
me, "Not one unkind word had been spoken 
of me or my lecture" ; but everybody was 
commending "the little woman who dared 
express her sentiments in the teeth of 
their prejudices." Happy! Well, I should 
say I was, when I poured a little pile of 
money into the hands of the Treasurer of 
the Southern Assembly, Capt. Howell, the 
proceeds of the "tickets to my woman 
suffrage lecture. " Compliments, were 
showered on me by both men and women, 
but not one did T value so much as the 
three words of Prof. Mueller, of Wilming- 
ton, N. C. (a noble naturalized German), 
who said to me that night, as The meeting 
broke up : kl *Twas nobly done." 

Virginia D. Young. 

P. S.— Rev. John G. Williams, an elo- 
quent Baptist minister, and the first man 
in South Carolina to advocate prohibition, 
has also given the women their first taste 
of suffrage, in this wise. He preached a 
temperance sermon the other day, and, at 
its conclusion, he said, "My sisters, the 
State does not permit you to express your 
wishes at the ballot box, but I will now 
give you a chance to vote. All of you 
who want prohibition, rise to your feet !" 
Every woman in that crowded church in- 
stantly rose. Say women wouldn't vote ! ! 



self. 

At last the musical part of the pro 
gramme was concluded; little Constance 
"said her speech"; and Capt. Gilmer, ex- 
member of the K". C. House of Commons, 
led me to the platform. He seemed rather 
excited, as he spoke some complimentary 



KANSAS SUFFRAGE FAIE. 



Topeka, Kan , Sept. 25, 1892. 
Anna C. Wait, always alive to the inter- 
ests of Equal Suffrage, prints in the 
Lincoln Beacon the following appeal : 

What we want, and very soon, too, is a 
donation from every man as well as 
woman in Lincoln County to the Kansas 
E. S. A. Fair, to be held in Topeka only 
one month hence. Of the farmers we ask 
a bushel of wheat, or a whole sackfull if 
you can afford it. From the farmers' wives, 
the same, if you have not anything else to 
give. Deliver the wheat to me, at Lin- 
coln. I will store it. If I get a car-load, 
I will ship it to Topeka. If less, I will 
sell it here and send the proceeds. iSTow, 
you can help in this way. Lincoln County 
has the honor of leading the State in suf- 
frage work. I have hoped she might be 
the banner county at the suffrage fair, in 
October. Do help a little, every one of 
you. 

Are there not women who will see to it 
quickly that similar ., calls are made in 
other of the wheat-growing counties of 
the State? I cannot think they will let 
Lincoln be the banner county without an 
effort being made on their part. What- 
ever is done must be done quickly, as the 
Fair opens the evening of Oct. 18th. 
S. A. Thurston, 
Pres. Fair Board. 



If Victoria may deliberate in council 
with her ministers, why may not any 
intelligent English woman deliberate in 
Parliament, or any such American woman 
in Congress?— George William Curtis. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, of Ken- 
tucky, is soon to bring out a book entitled 
"Woman in the Home, Church, and 
State." ., 

The Funeral Subscription Society, a 
branch of the King's Daughters, has been 
organized in New York city for the pur- 
pose of assisting the poor to give their 
dead a respectable funeral at the lowest 
cost. 

At the Des Moines Suffrage Conference, 
several ladies kindly promised gifts to 
the Kansas E. S. A. Fair. Are there not 
friends of the cause in other localities who 
would be glad to aid with individual dona- 
tions? Any such would be most grate- 
fully received, and can be sent to Mrs. T. 
E. Bowman, or to Mrs. S. A. Thurston, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

Alfred Tennyson is dead. It is seldom 
that within so short a space of time the 
world is called upon to mourn the loss of 
two poets so much beloved as Tennyson 
and Whittier. Tennyson was the poet I 
of the beautiful, rather than of reform. | 
"The Princess" is a satire upon the higher 
education ; yet it is so full of fine passages 
that it has been for years an arsenal of 
quotations for the advocates of equal 
rights. 

Miss Clarissa Caldwell Lathrop, of New 
York, the founder and national organizer 
of the Lunacy Laws Reform League, died 
at Saratoga a few days ago. Some years 
age she was confined in an insane asy- 
lum, and after many efforts her release 
was secured on a writ of habeas corpus, 
and she was adjudged by the Supreme 
Court of NewYork to be entirely sane and 
to have been unlawfully confined. Since 
that time she has devoted her life to 
ameliorating the laws relating to lunacy. 



A DIVINE UNREST. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, the 
president, Mrs. Mary J. Coggswell, said 
in her annual address : 

Friends, Comrades;— Ye whose tents are 
pitched upon the fields of Iowa, we greet 
you at this our harvest ingathering. # i ou 
have come up here to represent in this an- 
nual council your various localities. 

But whv are you here? You do not look 
poverty-stricken. Neither the male, nor 
female tramp is among you. You have 
come from comfortable homes and fair sur- 
roundings. Aye, my friends, we of these 
later days come from even freer homes 
than ever before fell to the lot of this 
world's tangible children. Then why are 
we here? Whence is this great unrest 
among women? 

A learned divine said the other aay: 
"Show me a satisfied man, and I will open 
the gate and turn him in with my cows. 
This great unrest is proof of the divinity 
working within you. Through all the 
years of this nation's life, through bloody 
, revolution and civil war, and more than 
all through the piping days of peace, a 
i higher civilization has set in. To-day, to 
be as good women as our grandmothers, 
we must be better. We are not called to 
the same methods as our frontier mothers, 
but we- are called to the same spirit. We 
are not called to load the sure old rifle, to 
run the leaden ball, to watch a fighting 
husband's place and fill it should he fall ; 
but the exigencies of to-day demand the 
same bravery in the house-mother in the 
defence of her fireside as that of our fore- 
mothers who knew that the wily redskins 
lurked in ambush, or the stealthy panther 
waited for her belated boy. We have been 
swept beyond the range of the shot-gun 
and tomahawk, into the realm of brain 
power nther than of muscular force; but 
the evils we meet to-day are only the 
more insidious ; the snake is only scotched, 
not killed, and we must meet the perils 
of our position with bravery, or be the 
unworthy daughters of a noble parentage. 



It is regarded as a novelty nowadays 
if a woman is trained to lead prayers and 
conduct services in the churches, yet very 
often in the Middle Ages a Jewess was 
trained as precentor or synagogue reader. 
A notable instance is preserved in the 
cemetery of Worms, where a tombstone 
-dating from 1275 is sacred to the memory 
of Urania, who is mentioned as leading 
the women in prayer. It seems that the 
women's synagogue in those days was 
separated by a thick wall from the men's, 
and as it was impossible for the women 
under these circumstances to hear the 
regular cantor, Urania was one of a few 
who w T ere trained for their office.- — Jewish 
Messenger. 

Miss Nellie C. Flint, who has been 
corresponding secretary of the Iowa 
WOman Suffrage Association during the 
past year, has shown remarkable execu- 
tive ability for so young a girl. Besides 
carrying on an enormous correspondence, 
she successfully planned and arranged 
the lecture routes for five speakers, often 
having several in the field at once. There 
was no salary attached to her office, and 
she expected no payment ; but the execu- 
tive committee appreciated her work so 
highly that they gave her a vote of thanks 
and a hundred dollars. Miss Flint imme- 
diately returned fifty dollars of this sum 
to the treasury, the other fifty being suffi- 
cient to cover her postage and actual 
expenses. 



upon woman suffrage, all of which have 
been delivered. 

3. They have obtained eighty-one paid- 
up members to their society. 

4. They have sent fifty dollars to the 
State Suffrage Association, and have ex- 
pended sixty dollars at home for the work. 

5. They have had one parlor entertain- 
ment for the cause. 

6. They have had one sermon preached 
for them by a suffragist. 

7. Thpy have subscribed for a copy of 
the Woman's Column to be sent for a year 
to a minister in every town in the county. 

8. Thev have obtained eight subscribers 
to the Woman's Standard, 

9. They had the "Woman's Declaration 
of Rights" read at their celebration of the 
4th of July. 

10. They obtained a Woman's Day at 
two county fairs, and made all the ar- 
rangements. 

11. They held a Woman's Fair. 

12. They took orders for five Anthony 
spoons. 

13. Tbey sent six delegates to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Conference, paying the 
expenses of the one v ho was to make the 
report; the other five paying their own 
expenses. 

14. They have distributed 1,500 pages 
of suffrage literature. 

15. They take the Womaii's Journal for 
the use of~the club. 

10. They paid all the expenses of mak- 
ing arrangements for lectures in the ad- 
joining towns. 

17. They have secured a promise from 
State Senator Bolter, the oldest Demo- 
cratic member of the Iowa Senate, hith- 
erto always an opponent, that he will 
henceforth vote for woman suffrage. 

18. They have made a large Wyoming 
flag. 

19. They have secured and furnished a 
church for the express purpose of holding 
suffrage meetings. 

The banner was presented by the presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Society, and the 
six delegates from Dunlap were called to 
the platform and cheered by the Conven- 
tion. H. B. B. 



THE BANNER CLUB OF IOWA. 



A handsome crimson velvet banner, 
painted with golden sunflower?, and bear- 
ing the words ll Banner Club," was offered 
by the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
to the local club that should accomplish 
the most under the plan of work for the 
year. The banner was made by Miss Nellie 
C. Flint. At the recent annual meeting, 
it was unanimously awarded to the club 
of Dunlap, Harrison Co. Other clubs that 
had done particularly well, and earned 
honorable mention, were those of Cory- 
don, Forest City, Doon, Hall and Jeffer- 
son. Doou, a little country village of only 
forty-six inhabitants, had held a crowded 
meeting, which drew people for many 
miles, took up a ten dollar collection, 
pledged ten dollars more, and then called 
a second meeting, at which seven dollars 
were collected and twenty-five dollars 
pledged for the work of the State Suffrage 
Society. 

The Committee on Banner, in awarding 
the flag to Dunlap, made the following 
statement as the basis of their award. 
The work has all been done within six 
months, by a few active women, in a town 
of one thousand inhabitants : 

1. They have obtained columns in ten 
i weekly and two daily papers of the county, 
J and the editors of these columns never 
I fail to send the material in on time. 
I 2. They have arranged for eleven lectures 



HELP FOE KANSAS. 
Topeka, Kan., Oct. 1, 1892. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

In connection with the Kansas State 
Suffrage Fair, to be held in Topeka Oct. 
18, there will be a "Commission Depart- 
ment," where all sorts of beautiful and 
useful things will be sold. 

Persons having anything especially 
adapted for such a purpose (not heavy, 
or bulky, or too high-priced), or any one 
knowing of a really useful article, will 
confer a favor by communicating with 
the Chairman of Committee on Commis- 
sion Goods, 

M. E. Powell, 921 Clay St. 

The Woman's Educational and Indus- 
trial Union recently organized in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, has rented a house, and opened 
headquarters Oct. 1. 

By the accidental dropping out of a few 
lines of type in last week's Woman's 
Column, the suffrage work of Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young was made to seem to be- 
long to Alabama. It should have read: 
"South Carolina has a State suffrage as- 
sociation, guided by the enthusiasm of 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young. She enrolls 
among her membership two editors, three 
doctors, a number of lawyers, and many 
women of influence." 
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COLLEGE GIRLS IN POLITICS. 

The college girls and the girls' colleges 
are taking a lively interest in the presi- 
dential campaign. At staid Mt. Holyoke 
the majority of the students are Republi- 
cans, though all the parties have strong 
adherents. The campaign there opened 
with a Republican rally. President Mead 
gave the keynote, in an address in which 
she dealt comprehensively with all the 
points at issue. Clubs have been formed 
by the students from different States, 
with appropriate banners and decorations. 
Two members of the senior class were 
chosen to represent President Harrison 
and Mr. Eeid during the campaign . These 
yonng women made addresses at a flag- 
raising a few evenings later, amidst great 
enthusiasm, which was increased by the 
national airs played by the Republican 
band, and by the singing of campaign 



Other Ht. Holyoke students have or- 
ganized the first Prohibition Club in that 
region, and have held two rallies. They 
formed a procession, with the band (gui- 
tars, banjos, etc.) at the head, and plenti- 
fully adorned with badges, lanterns and 
mottoes. After marching through the cor- 
ridors singing campaign songs, the presi- 
dent, one of the seniors, made a speech. 
At the second rally, Cranfill and Colonel 
Bain, personated by two of the girls, made 
speeches. Excitement has run so high that 
apnblic debate will follow soon. On Oct. 
11 the students registered with the rest 
of the world, and a vote will be taken on 
November 7. 

At Smith College, the Republican girls 
formed a procession one evening and 
marched through every corridor, to the 
great disgust of the Democratic girls, who 
assailed them with harmless missiles. 

At Vassar, mass meetings of both Re- 
publican and Democratic students were 
recently held, and committees were ap- 
pointed by each for drawing up constitu- 
tions to be submitted to the faculty. 

The girls of to-day will be the women 
of to-morrow. 

Florence 31. Adkinson. 



JOSUH QTJINCY ON EQUAL RIGHTS. 



Mr. Josiah Quincy was lately inter- 
viewed in regard to his opinion on woman 
suffrage, by the New York World. He 
said: 

"I am a believer in woman suffrage, and 
am for any movement which leads up to 



it. I see no objection to the participation 
of women in politics. I believe it would 
be a wholesome and beneficial thing if 
more political thought and interest could 
be stimulated among them." 



"THE MODERN HOME." 

Mrs. Merrill E. Gates, wife of the pres- 
ident of Amherst College, has in the 
Congregationalist an article of more than 
a column on "The Modern Home." After 
showing how false to every womanly in- 
stinct was the idea of Plato's republic, 
that the mothers are to be allowed to 
"come to the common fold to nourish the 
children, but officers are to take the 
greatest care that no mother recognizes 
her own child," Mrs. Gates urges that "to 
make the very most and the very best of 
each individual home is the new ideal of 
the gospel." , 

But the question at once suggests itself, 
how can women make the best of every 
home so long as they are made and kept 
the political equals of felons in the State 
prison, lunatics in the asylum, and idiots 
everywhere? The stigma of a disfran- 
chised class attaches to them. This being 
grouped wdth imbecile and worthless 
classes, cheapens women in the public 
thought and in the public feeling. Their 
opinion in the home and out of it stands 
for less. See to-day great political elec- 
tions, State and national, going on, and 
not a woman even thought of as a voter, 
except in Wyoming. The meanest voter 
looks upon the noblest woman as his po- 
litical inferior. Forty years ago, even a 
fugitive slave, utterly unable to read or 
write, declared he "would not be taught 
by a woman." He felt too much above her. 
How can women make the most of their 
homes, or anything else, while their very 
position keeps them so handicapped? 

That there are many noble women and 
lovely homes, even under these circum- 
stances, only shows what might be done 
if there were everywhere 

Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled business of the world. 
Lucy Stone. 



Find the cause of each wrinkle on a 
man's face, and you will find it was put 
there by worrying over something that 
worrying could not help. — Atchison Globe. 

A woman may vote as a stockholder 
upon a railroad from one end of the coun- 
try to another. But if she sells her stock, 
and buys a house with the money, she 
has no voice in the laying out of the road 
before her door, which her house is taxed 
to keep and pay for.— Geo. Wm. Curtis. 

From the opening of the discussion of 
the question in this country down to the 
present moment, the opposition to woman 
suffrage, so far as I am acquainted with 
it, has been only the repetition of a tradi- 
tional prejudice or the protest of mere 
sentimentality ; and to cope with these is 
like wrestling with a malaria, or arguing 
with the east wind.— Geo. Wm. Curtis. 



The sculptor Elwell is making a bust of 
Miss Mary E. Wilkin s. 

Between twenty and thirty women have 
already registered as students of the post- 
graduate department at Yale. 

The college girls are taking a lively 
interest in politics. It will be hard to 
keep college women contented to be reck- 
oned politically with idiots. 

Mrs. H. H. Pettijohn, of Las Vegas, 
was admitted to the bar of New Mexico, 
at the spring term of court, after a rigid 
examination lasting many hours. 

S. D. Hickman, of Chariton, Iowa, has 
had the Woman's Column sent for a year 
to about a hundred families' in Lucas 
County, la. He finds it "a great educa- 
tor," and says, "It is working a real 
change of public sentiment." 

A singular controversy over the nam- 
ing of a child was lately settled by the 
City Solicitor of Providence, R. I. Two 
certificates were filed with the Registrar, 
one by the father and another by the 
mother. The father consulted a lawyer, 
who proved to the satisfaction of the City 
Solicitor that the father had the prior 
right to name the child, and an order to 
that effect was issued to the Registrar. 

Col. Higginson says, at the end of a 
sketch of Curtis and Whittier, in Harper 's 
Bazar: "There is, farther, this analogy 
between the public careers of Whittier 
and Curtis, that they both identified them- 
selves early and continuously with the 
agitation for the equal education and 
rights of women. With Whittier this 
came directly from his training in the 
Society of Friends — though many Friends 
did not share it — and he always pointed 
out that, as a rule, those women who had 
been prominent in the Society as public 
speakers had also been admirable as 
wives and mothers." 

Last week Miss Floretta Yining at- 
tended the town meeting at Hull, Mass., 
and asked the privilege of addressing the 
meeting. Miss Yining is a large tax- 
payer in Hull, and a public-spirited woman 
who has done much for the town and is 
much liked there. She was granted the 
floor, and succeeded, after a lively discus- 
sion, in carrying through unanimously an 
appropriation of a thousand dollars for 
the Old Colony Railroad, in return for 
which the railroad will run trains between 
Hull and Boston all winter. Hitherto, 
for three months of the year, the town has 
been entirely cut off from the w T orld. The 
Old Colony Road also undertakes, in vir- 
tue of this appropriation, to carry all the 
school children free of charge from Hull 
to the school at Hingham. Winter trains 
have been greatly desired by the citizens, 
and Miss Yining has been advocating this 
method of securing them for several 
years. She was cheered in town meeting, 
and afterwards on her progress down the 
street, and it does not seem to have oc- 
curred to any one that she "unsexed her- 
I self" by attending the town meeting. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



MINNEAPOLIS NOTES. 

When Arthur Hugh Clough, after a few 
years' stay in America, returned to Eng- 
land, he wrote to a friend that he felt 
keenly the change from the atmosphere 
of the young, vigorous and hopeful 
republic to the cold and dead conserv- 
atism of the Old World. Somewhat the 
same effect, in a lesser degree, is produced 
upon the mind of a person returning to 
the East after a short sojourn in the 
West. 

The trip which two of the editors of 
the Woman's Journal lately made to 
Iowa and Minnesota was a delightful one 
in many respects. The Mississippi Val- 
ley Suffrage Conference, at Des Moines, 
was rich in interest and inspiration, as 
was to be expected. Such gatherings 
always are. But the brief visit made 
afterwards to Minnesota, from which 
much less was expected, proved equally 
delightful. 

The suffrage work is not yet well organ- 
ized in Minnesota. As the president of 
the Minnesota W. S. A. said at Des 
Moines, "There is a great deal of suffrage 
sentiment in Minnesota lying around loose, 
like the links of a chain ; but how much 
can you pull, until the links are connected 
together?" But, as the president of the 
Missouri W. S. A. said on the same occa- 
sion, wherever there is one person who 
really loves the cause, and who has "grit 
and gumption," the love, grit and gump- 
tion of that one will suffice to get up 
meetings and do whatever else is neces- 
sary. No woman of our acquaintance 
has more "grit and gumption" than Dr. 
Martha G. Ripley, of Minneapolis. With 
her usual energy she succeeded in getting 
up, at very short notice, two good meet- 
ings in behalf of women on the school 
board, and arranged to have the speakers 
from outside the State most hospitably and 
delightfully entertained, and to let them 
see the principal sights of the city and its 
environs. 

It would be hardly right, however, to 
speak of the meetings as the result of 
the efforts of one worker only ; for there 
is a circle of good suffragists in Minne- 
apolis, who helped to make them a suc- 
cess. It was pleasant to meet these friends 
in council at Dr. Kipley's. 

The citizens of Minneapolis are justly 
proud of their city. The present writer 
has been more than half-way around the 
world, but Minneapolis seemed to her the 
most beautiful city it has yet been her 
good fortune to see. Its broad avenues, 
all of them bordered with rustling trees, 
stretch away before the eye for miles. 
The pavements, some of cedar blocks and 
some of artificial stone, are so smooth as 
to make Minneapolis the paradise of bicy- 
clists, both male and female, and so clean 
as to promise well for the safety of the 
city from the cholera. The system of 
electric cars is said to be the most perfect 
in the world. The public buildings and 
stores are spacious and handsome. The 
interior of one, whose walls are inlaid 
with exquisite polished tablets of colored 
marble, and its floor and stairs formed of 
the same ruddy marble in the rough, was 
more like a dream of the Arabian Nights 



business block in an American city. The 
Guaranty Loan Building, which lacks but 
a few feet of being as high as Bunker 
Hill Monument, has at the top a roof- 
garden and a look-out commanding a 
noble prospect. Seen from that height, 
the roofs and spires of the city seem to 
rise out of embowering verdure on every 
side. For the beauty of the private resi- 
dences is even more striking than that of 
the public buildings; and one charm of 
the homes of Minneapolis is that nearly 
every one of them stands surrounded by 
its own green lawn and shade trees. This 
is true of the small and inexpensive 
houses as well as of the large and costly. 

The city has fine parks, and near it are 
several broad lakes, with well-kept roads 
running for miles along the shore, fur- 
nishing beautiful drives. The pictur- 
esque Falls of Minnehaha, celebrated in 
"Hiawatha," are also within easy driving 
distance. 

The Woman's Council of Minneapolis 
are making a vigorous effort to secure the 
election of a woman on the school board, 
with good prospects of success. A depu- 
tation of ladies from the Council called to 
express their good will and thanks for the 
meetings held to aid their undertaking. 
There is every reason to hope that a city 
so progressive as Minneapolis is in most 
respects, will not delay much longer to 
adopt the latest improvements in regard 
to the school board. 

There is an annual Exposition held in 
Minneapolis, and every year the suffra- 
gists of the State have a booth there, where 
literature is distributed, petitions are kept 
ready for signature, and subscriptions are 
taken for the Woman's Column. The Ex- 
position was just over, but we visited the 
great building, and found a few of our 
good equal rights women busy packing 
up the things at the suffrage booth. It 
was a pretty pavilion, gracefully draped 
with white and blue, and starred with 
little yellow rosettes. It had been in- 
tended to decorate it with hangings of 
yellow, the suffrage color; but a large 
pavilion near by, devoted to the exhibi- 
tion of a choice brand of tobacco, draped 
itself conspicuously in brilliant yellow; 
and the suffrage women could not "get 
their own consent," as Charles Egbert 
Craddock's Tennessee mountaineers say, 
to making the equal rights booth look just 
like the tobacco booth. 

It was not possible, in so short a visit, 
to see much of the religious and humani- 
tarian work of the city; but we had an 
interesting glimpse of the Maternity Hos- 
pital, one of the many fruits of Dr. Rip- 
ley's energy, and of a Methodist Hospital 
founded by the generosity of Mr?. Knight, 
the sister of our host, Mr. W. W. Harri- 
son. In connection with the latter hospi- 
tal, there is a training-school for deacon- 
esses; and Mrs. Knight gave us a very 
interesting account of their work among 
the poor. "What the world is dying foi- 
ls not money so much as sympathy," said 
Mrs. Knight, a sweet-faced Methodist 
woman, the sight of whom brought a 
smile to every face in the hospital, as she 
passed along, speaking a few gentle words 
to each patient. Often a poor woman 



troubles to the deaconess, and go away 
saying, "Oh, it is such a comfort and re- 
lief to have somebody to tell all this toT' 
One deaconess called upon a hard-faced 
woman whom she found doing a large 
washing. She wished to excuse herself , 
and come again at some less busy time; 
but when the woman fairly understood 
that her visitor had come "to see her"— 
not on business, but for a friendly call,— 
her harsh features were transfigured 
with pleasure, and she eagerly dusted a 
chair and would not consent to her going. 
She lived by taking in washing, with no 
companionship but that of a friendless 
child whom she had adopted, its destitute 
condition appealing 'to her even in her 
poverty ; and her heart was hungry for 
some human being to speak to, some break 
in her life of monotonous hard work. All 
over the country these training schools 
for deaconesses are springing up, and 
women are devoting themselves to this 
unpaid service among the poor. 

For many years, the most progressive 
Eastern people have been moving West, 
and their places have been filled by wave 
after wave of emigration from the Old 
World, until now there is more of the 
old Massachusetts in Iowa and Minnesota 
than is left under the shadow of the 
gilded dome of the Boston State House. 
The two ministers who principally aided 
in making our meetings at Minneapolis a 
success, Rev. Mr. Sample and Dr. F. 0. 
Holman, are both of them Massachusetts 
men, the latter an old college classmate 
of the present writer at Boston Univer- 
sity. During his college days, when the 
Massachusetts suffragists wanted a stu- 
dent from each of the colleges to speak at 
a certain suffrage meeting, and when 
some of the others hung back, he con- 
sented cheerfully and promptly. "The 
boy is father of the man." There are 
few greater pleasures than to meet an old 
friend after a long absence, and to find 
him still firm in the faith of equal rights, 
and a power for good in the community 
where his lot is cast. Dr. Holman says 
there has been a visible advance of public 
sentiment on the suffrage question in 
Minnesota during the last seven years. He 
predicts also that within four years more, 
or eight at the outside, women will have 
all the rights enjoyed by men in the M. E. 
Church. 

In returning from the more vigorous 
life and greater progressiveness of the 
West, one cannot help sighing a little over 
the deterioration of New England. But 
it is inevitable. As George Macdonald 
says of the dispersion of the Scottish 
"cottars" : 



Alas for Scotland that such families are 
now to seek ! But well for the world that 
such life has been scattered over it, east 
and west, the seed of fresh growth in new 
lauds. Out of offence to the individual, 
God brings good to the whole ; for he pets 
no nation, but trains it for the perfect 
globular life of all nations— of his world— 
of his universe. As he makes families 
mingle, to redeem each from its family 
selfishness, so will he make nations min- 
gle, and love and correct and reform and 
develop each other. The excellence must 
vanish from one portion, that it may be 
diffused through the whole. The seed 



than like the entrance hall to a prosaic I will , come in and sit down and tell her ' ripens on one favored mound, and is scat- 
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tered over the plain. We console ourselves 
with the higher thought that if Scotland 
is worse, the world is better. 

If the scattering of the best life of New 
England over the West has been bad for 
Xeft- England, it has been good for the 
whole country; and in that broader 
thought we can find consolation. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



WOMEN Iff THE EEPUBLICAN PARTY. 

The meeting of the Woman's Republican 
Association at Buffalo, N. Y., last month, 
ia connection with the National Repub- 
lican League, was a notable gathering. 
Called by women, it was attended and 
addressed by both men and women. Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster opened the meeting with 
an address, in the course of which she 
said- 

America is producing, through popular 
education and the breath of liberty, a 
robust womanhood, not less beautiful, but 
far stronger, than the gentle, clinging 
ciratare the poets wrote of a centurv ago. 
It is this womanhood that we to-day call 
to political study and political work." The 
study and work will ennoble and dignify 
woman herself, and by thus much will 
make for righteousness in American civil- 
ization. 



women were already members of the reg- 
ular Republican Club. 

Mrs. T. J. Smith, of McPherson, Kan 
has for two or three years past been one 
ot the most valued speakers for the Peo- 
ple's Party in Kansas. Her husband is 
chairman of the People's Party County 
Central Committee, and a member of the 
Congressional District and State Central 
Committees. But Mrs. Smith has experi- 
enced a change in political belief, and is 
now making speeches for the State Repub- 
lican Committee. Her first speech was 
made m her own town, and was reported ; 
to the Topeka Capital, as "the greatest ' 
political event of this campaign/' Mrs. 
Johns also addressed this meeting, and on 
several occasions the two ladies have 
joined forces, and the reports say that 
their "eloquent and impressive speeches 
will add largely to the victory of the Re- 
publican party." F . M . A< 



nounced it one of the best conventions we 
ever held, and all believe we have taken a 
forward step for successful work." 



JUDGE WILLIAMS OF MISSOURI. 



Congressman J. P. Dollivar, of Iowa, 
made a ringing speech predicting in the 
near future several important changes, 
among them universal suffrage and equal 
civic rights. 

Gen. Clarkson praised the women's 
clubs, and said : 

Of the women of the country ten mil- 
lion are Republicans, and I am glad of the 
inSneEce of purity and patriotism that is 
brought into politics by women. I know 
of no reason why they should not come 
doser into politics than they do now. 

Mrs. Mary Stuart Coffin, president of 
the Woman's Republican Association of 
MIchigaD, and Mrs. H. F. Howard, super- 
intendent of the press department, urged 
the women present to organize for politi- 
cal work. 

A local branch of the Association was 
formed in Buffalo, with Mrs. L. C. Fuller 
as president. It is holding weekly meet- 
ings and discussions. Previous to the 
national meeting, Mrs. Foster had ad- 
&essed a large mass meeting at Fredonia, 
N.T., and had organized women's clubs 
at Warsaw and Glen Falls. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns opened her lecture 
campaign under the direction of the Kan- 
sas Eepublican State Central Committee, 
at Council Grove, Sept. 14, and has been 
speaking nearly every week day since. 
She made her debut as a political speaker 
in the opera house, amidst flags and flow- 
ers. There were huge vases of sunflower 
plants in bloom, and banks of roses. The 
Women's Eepublican Club, one hundred 
strong, marched in a body from their head- 
quarters to the meeting. Mrs. Johns has 
teen enthusiastically received, and praises 
of her "sweet face," "lady-like manner" 
"eloquent speech" and "sound Eepublican 
doctrine" have been heralded through the 
press. She has organized more than 
twenty Women's Eepublican Clubs. At 
ward, she found a ladies' marching club 
formed which joined in the parade, and 



Pineville, Mo., Oct. 5, 1S92. 
Editor Woman's Column . 

H. Martin Williams, one of the electors 
on the Missouri Democratic ticket, is the 
reading clerk of the Missouri Legislature, 
and one of the most impressive speakers 
in the present campaign. He is giving a 
prominent position, in his addresses, to the 
question of woman suffrage. Judge 
Williams called attention to the fact that a 
Missouri woman was elected County Clerk 
by the Democrats tw^o years ago, and the 
Democrats now have a lady nominee for 
the office of County Treasurer in another 
county. Judge Williams farther said that 
the time was close at hand when the party 
must face the question of universal suf- 
frage. He gave some forcible illustrations 
of the evils of partial suffrage, and made 
a powerful argument to show that the 
ballot would enable women to right the 
inequalities of the law, and to purify 
politics. His speeches have caused a great 
stir among the dry bones of the conserva- 
tives, but on the wiiole have been favora- 
bly received. l. 



WELL DONE, KENTUCKY ! 

The Kentucky W. C. T. U., at its recent 
annual meeting, adopted the Department 
of Franchise. 

Miss Laura Clay, the able president of 
the Kentucky Equal Eights Association, 
was invited to make an address on woman 
suffrage the first evening of the conven- 
tion. The address was entitled "Women 
and the Law." The nest evening Miss 
Frances Griffin, of Alabama, made a tell- 
ing address, containing many good suf- 
frage points. The next evening Miss 
Clay introduced a motion to adopt the 
Franchise Department. 

This motion was freely discussed, with 
the utmost cordiality, and passed without 
a dissenting vote. The Superintendent 
appointed is Mrs. Thomas L. Jones, 
Posey Flat, Newport. 

The last evening, Mrs. Woodbridge 
gave a fine address, in which she did not 
forget to speak for suffrage. A friend 
who was present writes: ''-Everything 
was delightfully harmonious. All pro- 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Miss Ida Sherman, of Charlotte, Mich., 
was consecrated to the Baptist ministry 
with appropriate ceremonies, on a recent 
Sunday morning. In the evening she 
preached acceptably in the same church. 

Mrs. Borden, president of the New' 
Mexico W. C. T. U., has been licensed to 
preach in the Congregational church. 
Her examination was before a large 
meeting and a board of fourteen ministers. 
Two men were candidates with her. She 
is the first woman minister in the Terri- 
tory. During the past year she has trav- 
elled nearly four thousand miles. 

Two women are on the programme for 
the Universalist General Conference to be 
held at Buffalo, N. Y., Oct. IS— 20, Eev. 
Amanda Deyo, of Scranton, Pa., and Mrs. 
D. L. E. Libby, of Watertown, K. Y. 

Five women of the M. E. church at 
Table Eock, Neb., have resigned their 
places as stewards, owing to the action of 
the last General Conference in. refusing 
to declare women eligible to admission as 
lay delegates. They are prominent mem- 
bers of the church, Mesdames Lydia 
Griffin, Ellen Freeman, Fannie C. Morris, 
Erminia E. Linn and Kate A. Davis. 

Among the good works of the Woman's 
Universalist Missionary Society is the giv- 
ing of $50 every year as a scholarship for a 
young colored girl at the Tuskegee Normal 
School. The young woman who gradu- 
ated last year, and was a beneficiary of 
this society, is preparing herself to become 
a trained nurse. 

Mrs. Smith, wife of Eev. J. H. B. Smith, 
of Overbrook, Kan., preaches very accept- 
ably, and the two supply between them 
three Congregational churches and several 
out stations. f. m. a. 



WISCONSIN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The animal meeting of the Wisconsin W. S. A. 
will be held at Richland Centre, beginning Tues- 
day evening, Oct. 25, and continuing through 
Thursday, Oct. 27. On Friday morning, Oct. 
2S, there will be a meeting of the executive 
committee. Persons intending to be present are 
requested to send their names at once to Mrs. 
Laura James, Richland Centre. 



KENTUCKY ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Kentucky Equal Rights Association will 
hold its fifth annual convention at Richmond, 
Ky., on November 9, 10. The basis of repre- 
sentation is one delegate-at-large, and one for 
every ten paying members from each auxiliary 
association, and one delegate-at-large from each 
county in which there is no auxiliary. "We 
hope to obtain railroad rates on the certificate 
plan. Delegates will be entertained, and are 
requested to correspond with Mrs. Ellen Gibson, 
Richmond, Ky. 

*♦> 

Mrs. Laura Hurd Bailey, of Dunlap, 
has been appointed State Superintendent 
of Press Work for the Iowa W. S. A., and 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, of Hull, State 
Superintendent of Petition and _ Enrol- 
ment Work. 
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The Women's Dormitory Association 
has received enough money for two build- 
ings, and Mrs. Carse will award contracts 
and have the work begin in a few days. 

The Winnebago County, 111., Woman's 
Columbian Club, for a time contemplated 
making an exhibit at the World's Fair, 
but has now decided instead to raise suffi- 
cient money to send to the Fair for eight 
days 156 working women, and pay their 
expenses. 

The Illinois Woman's Exposition Board 
has awarded to Miss Ida J. Burgess, of 
Chicago, the contract for the mural deco- 
rations of the library and reception rooms 
in the Illinois building. The library deco- 
rations will include five medallion heads 
of prominent Illinois women. Miss Bur- 
gess will be assisted by other capable 
women artists, and will receive 85,000 for 
her work. 

Mrs. Nettie C. Halt,, of Wessington 
Springs, S.D. is a skilled pharmacist, and 
the only woman in the State who conducts 
a drug store. She sells no intoxicants, but 
"by hard work, good work, and stick-to- 
itiveness," as one who knows her says, is 
making her busine.-s a success. Her ad- 
dress before the State Pharmaceutical 
Association was well received by her "big 
brothers" and by the press. Mrs. Hall took 
an active part in the campaign for equal 
suffrage, but the voters decided that the 
Sioux Indians were fitter to cast a ballot 
than this capable white woman. 

Marietta H. Maltbt, of Tolo, 111., 
writes to the Illinois Suffragist that, in her 
opinion, the "age of consent" question is 
the one with which to wake up the women 
who "don't want to vote." She says : 

If the Equal Suffrage Association would 
publish a few leaflets or small pamphlets 
at trifling cost, that might be distributed 
by earnest workers residing in the many 
communities that have had no light on 
the suffrage question — some printed mat- 
ter, embodying the very facts in regard to 
several of the prominent abominations of 
legislation, that could be carried into the 
households and be backed with two min- 
utes' kindly, neighborly, sensible con- 
versation, the effort would constitute the 
greatest home missionary success of the 
century, and the fruits of such mission 
would be earnest women with the ballot 
and earnest men in sympathy w T ith their 
efforts. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Keels, of Missis- 
sippi, literary editor of the Union Signal, 
and Press Superintendent of the National 
W. C. T. U., has greatly endeared herself 
to her Northern sisters since she came 
to make her home in Chicago last Jan- 
uary, by invitation of the Woman's Tem- 
perance Publishing Association. Her con- 
duct of the paper and of her department 
shows the characteristics that caused her 
to be selected among many competitors 
for positions so important. Mrs. Kells is 
a native of Natchez, Miss., her father hav- 
ing been a leading merchant and Presby- 
terian minister of that city. Mrs. Kells 
received a fine literary and classical edu- 
cation, conducted a seminary for girls in 
Tennessee after the war, and was for some 
time principal of the Episcopal school for 
girls at Pass Christian. Many Southern 
women nowadays are developing marked 
ability as writers, speakers, and managers 
of successful business enterprises. 



HONOR TO MISSISSIPPI. 

At the last annual meeting of the Mis- 
sissippi Bar Association, the president, 
Hon. R. H. Thompson, referred as fol- 
lows to the advanced position Mississippi 
occupies in her laws for married women : 

The section in the bill of rights of the 
Constitution of 1869, on the subject of the 
property rights of married women, is 
omitted in the Constitution of 1890, be- 
cause, by Section 94 of the new instru- 
ment, married women are fully emanci- 
pated from all disability on account of 
coverture, and the Legislature is deprived 
of all power to create by law any distinc- 
tion between the rights of men and women 
to acquire, own, enjoy and dispose of all 
kinds of property, or their right to contract 
in reference thereto. Mississippi has led 
in the race for the emancipation of mar- 
ried women; she first, by statute, gave 
them property rights; she, first of all 
States, fully emancipated them by legis- 
lative act, and she is first to fix woman's 
entire emancipation from all disability, 
on account of coverture, in her constitu- 
tional law. Of this lead, our State may 
well be proud. She has been followed 
and is being followed by every State in 
the Union, and by Englarid as well, from 
whose laws the" doctrines of coverture 
were derived. Let it not be forgotten, 
however! whence came to us the concep- 
tion- It is said, and it is no doubt true, 
that our first married woman's law, "the 
statute of 1839," embodied and was sug- 
gested by the tribal customs of the Chick- 
asaw 7 Indians, who lived in our borders. 
We had as well recall another tradition ; 
the first statute on the subject was intro- 
duced into our Legislature and its passage 
successfully pressed, so the tradition 
goes, by a member who was less actuated 
by admiration for the customs of the 
Chickasaws, or a sense of justice to 
women, than by a desire to marry a rich 
widow and enjoy her property free from 
liability to his creditors, both of which, it 
is said, he did soon after his bill became 
a law. 

*♦> 

SEND FOR ENROLMENT BOOKS. 

Books for the enrolment of suffragists, 
men and women, are now in preparation, 
and will be ready for distribution next 
week. Each book is labelled on the 
cover : 

ENROLLED SUFFRAGISTS. 

Representative District No. 

County, ■ 



State, - 



On top of the opposite pages are printed 
respectively these words : 

"We, the undersigned women citizens," and 
"We, the undersigned legal voters" of Represen- 
tative District No. , County, , 

State, , believing that intelligent 

women, interested in good government, should 
have the legal right to vote, hereby promise to 
do what we can, consistently with our other 
political duties, to secure the nomination and 
election from this district of State representative 
j and State senator in favor of woman suffrage. 

Date, Name, Number, Street, Post-office. 

These books are strongly bound in 
paste-board, with leather backs and cor- 
ners. They contain 200 pages, each page 
ruled for 30 names and addresses. Each 
book is capable of registering 3,000 men 
and 3,000 women. They cost us 90 cents 
each, and the postage is 50 cents. We 
will send them, postpaid, to any address 
in the United States, for $1.40. 

For the convenience of canvassers, we 
have also prepared similar books in strong 
flexible covers, containing 22 pages each. 
Each of these is capable of registering 



300 men and 300 women. They cost ug 
12 cents each. We will send these smaller 
books, postpaid, by mail to any address 
in the United States for IS cents each. 
These subsidiary books may be labelled, 
"Precinct A," B, C, etc., and can be cir- 
culated in different localities in the dis- 
trict. When the annual canvass is over, 
the names should be transcribed into the 
large book at the district headquarters, or 
the small books can afterwards be bound 
together, as the district book, for perma- 
nent reference. 

Now, then, let suffragists all go to work 
in our respective districts. Let us see 
what State will first circulate an Enrol- 
ment Book in every representative dis- 
trict. We predict that within three years 
from that time, every State Legislature 
whose suffragists are thus enrolled will 
enact a law conferring municipal suffrage 
upon women. Brothers and sisters, send 
for the Enrolment Books. First secure 
the signatures of a few eminent and well- 
known men and women, and then make a 
house-to-house canvass of your district, 
giving every one who refuses to sign, a 
woman suffrage leaflet, after obtaining 
a promise to read it. Next year try thera 
again. Henry B. Blackwell. 

A SUGGESTION FOE, COLUMBUS DAY. 

The schools of the United States will 
celebrate, on the 21st of this month, the 
discovery of that new world in the West 
which stands to-day as representative of 
the higher ideals of liberty and justice 
among all the nations of the earth. May 
I suggest to the friends of our cause in all 
the villages, towns and cities where these 
commemorative exercises are to be held, 
that they ask at once for five or ten min- 
utes in which to say a few words for the 
enfranchisement of women? Let all suf- 
frage societies, all individuals interested 
in our work, do something in this direc- 
tion now. Never shall we have an equal 
opportunity as to value and significance 
for the presentation of our question— be- 
cause the earlier history of our country 
and the basic principles of its government 
will be surveyed with ; 'the open mind,"' 
upon such an occasion as this. The people 
will again be stirred into a realization of 
the truth that "all governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed'' — that the ballot is consent, 
and that one-half of the people are denied 
the equal protection of the laws and equal 
representation in the nation of which they 
form a part. 

Sara Winthrop Smith, 



A promising School of Design for 
Women, opened in New York, is being 
noticed as though it were an entirely new 
invention. It is even stated as a discovery 
that young women are well adapted to 
become designers of wall paper, carpets 
and other textile fabrics. The Philadel- 
phia School of Design for Women has 
been in operation for many years on exact- 
ly similar lines. The Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum and School of Industrial Art and 
the Spring Garden Institute have also for 
several years been training young women 
in the arts of design. 
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SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

It seems certain now that the Legisla- 
tive Council of New Zealand has passed the 
bill conferring the Parliamentary Suf- 
frage upon women, which was sent up to 
them from the Lower House. This bill 
has twice been carried in the popularly 
elected chamber, but up to this time it 
has failed to pass the Council. Evidently 
the popular demand has become too strong 
to he resisted. The bill has passed, and 
only awaits the signature of the governor, 
which there seems little reason to doubt 
■will he given. 

Avery unnecessary amendment to the 
bill has been added by the Council, that 
women may vote without going to the 
polls. Very likely this was proposed with 
a view to make it easier for women to vote 
at home, if that is the way it is intended 
that their voting shall be done. But this 
is not stated. To us, who are accustomed 
to see women in all kinds of business and 
fully equal to its demands, it seems odd 
enough that any such provision should 
have heeu suggested. It certainly gives 
opportunity for endless cheating. How 
is the woman who gives her vote to 
another to cast for her, to be sure that he 
will put in the vote she gave ? These New 
Zealand legislators have no doubt done 
what they thought the best thing, but 
their action furnishes new proof that each 
class needs to legislate for itself. 

The passage of this bill is the great 
.. event of the year. It opens a large terri- 
tory to equal political rights. While the 
women here in the United States, except 
in Wyoming, are still disfranchised, we 
rejoice with the women of New Zealand, 
and we congratulate them. Their gain is 
the gain of all women. The bill passed 
there will aid the women of every other 
country. The other Australian colonies 
are even now getting ready to follow the 
good example of New Zealand. 

Lucy Stone. 



erence, deeper far than the mediaeval sen- 
timent, that underlies and prompts our 
modern movement in behalf of woman's 
rights ; and that which begins in a deep- 
ening feeling is not likely to endanger the 
expression of the feeling. But chivalry 
means far more than reverence of man for 
woman. It means reverence of strength 
for weakness wheresoever found. Men 
often need more of it from a woman than 
they can possibly give to her. Chivalry is 
that in me to which every one whom I 
have power to injure can appeal in virtue 
of that fact with the unspoken plea, 
"You must use your power to bless!" 
Wherever a child can be helped, wher- 
ever a stranger can be guided, or a friend 
who is shy be set at ease, wherever a 
weak brother can be saved from falling 
and its shame, wherever an old man's step 
can be made easy, wherever a servant's 
position can be dignified in his eyes, — is 
the chance for chivalry to show itself. — 
Bev. Wm. G. Gannett. 



THE NEW CHIVALRY 



Be a knight, be a lady, of the New 
Chivalry! The essence of chivalry is to 
look out for the little ones. We often 
talk of it as if it were a reverence due 
peculiarly to woman ; and some fear that, 
should women enjoy political equality 
with men, chivalry would disappear. It 
would rather grow than disappear, even 
if that were all it meant,— reverence of 
maafor woman; for it is a deepening rev- 



Evil, once" 1 manfully fronted, ceases to 
be evil; there is generous battle-hope in 
place of dead, passive misery ; the evil 
itself has become a kind of good. — Carlyle. 
Every nation that has weakened its 
women, narrowed their sphere of action, 
crippled their opportunities for usefulness 
and power, has by so doing introduced an 
element of weakness into its government, 
blocked the wheels of advancement, and 
deprived itself of a great element of 
strength. — L. F. Wilbur. 

There may be men who take every moral 
height at a dash; but to the most of us 
there must come moments when our wills 
can but just rise and walk in their sleep. 
Those who in such moments wait for clear 
views, find, when the issue is past, that 
they were only yielding to the devil's 
chloroform.— George W. Cable. 

Whether the aristocracy and privilege 
of sex be more profoundly inherent in 
nature than other aristocracies and social 
privileges have proved to be, or whether 
they are really of the same kind, and 
equally destined to be undermined, it is 
certain that exactly the same arguments 
are used to support the one as the other. 
— 2Iary Putnam Jacobin M. D. 

The Texas commissioners for World's 
Fair Work (men) decided that, as they 
had no appropriation, they could do noth- 
ing. They gave up all hope of having a 
State building. After they had held the 
matter in statu quo for more than a year 
and done nothing, a woman— Mrs. Wm. 
H. Tobin, of Austin, Lady Manager for 
Texas— took the matter vigorously in 
hand and said, "It can be done." She has 
raised $30,000, and has it in the bank. 
The contract is let, and Texas will have 
one of the most beautiful State buildings 
on the grounds. In recognition of her 
efforts, tiie commissioners have voted that 
Mrs. Tobin shall have entire control and 
charge of the building. 



Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has anew 
volume of poems nearly ready. 

I was educated to regard liberty as an 
evil ; I have learned to regard it as a good. 
That is a formula which sufficiently ex- 
plains all the changes of my political con- 
victions. — Gladstone. 

New Zealand contains one hundred and 
six thousand square miles, and in this 
large country the Legislature in both 
branches has passed a bill to secure full 
Parliamentary Suffrage to women. 

Mrs. Livermore will make the opening 
address on Suffrage Day at Mechanics' 
Fair in this city, Oct. 25. There will be 
other addresses by able speakers. The 
speaking will be from 11 A. M. to 1 P. M., 
and will be followed by a reception. 

The Iowa Farmers' Alliance, in session, 
at Des Moines,has just passed a resolution 
for woman suffrage ; and the Des Moines 
Conference of the United Brethren Church, 
in district session at Van Meter, boasts 
that its liberal church policy accords to 
women "all the privileges of the ministry, 
even to ordination." 

Mes. A. J. Pyle, of Richmond, Ya., 
owns and manages the largest dyeing, 
scouring and carpet-cleansing establish- 
ment in the South. Left a widow nine 
years ago, with a family to support, she 
undertook the conduct of the business 
formerly carried on by her husband, and 
has managed it with such success that the 
custom of the firm has more than doubled. 
She has moved into a large new building 
erected for the purpose, and has extended 
her business throughout the Southern 
States, including Florida and Texas. Mrs. 
Pyle has received diplomas from several 
State Fairs and from the last State Expo- 
sition, for superior work. The Eichmond 
Times says : "In Richmond, and wherever 
she is known, she has won the respect of 
all, and her reputation for business qual- 
ifications and integrity is not excelled by 
any business firm." 

Mrs. C. H. Wilson, of Cleveland, 0., 
is one of the most successful florists in 
the country. She took up the business 
more than ten years ago, when she found 
it necessary to increase her income. Hav- 
ing a large collection of plants in her own 
home, she turned to these as a means of 
income, and, in order to improve her 
methods, went to a floral establishment 
to learn the business. Her first green- 
house was very small. Now the total 
glass area of her greenhouses is about 
10,000 feet. Mrs. Wilson's specialty is 
decorating, and she is now the recognized 
floral artist of Cleveland. The largest 
part of her work is done by girls. She 
has inaugurated social clubs for them, 
and often places the reception rooms of 
her office on Jennings Avenue at their 
disposal. Among other women who have 
succeeded in this business are Miss Eadie, 
also of Cleveland ; Mrs. H. H. Berger, of 
San Francisco, and Mrs. A. B. Nickels, of 
Laredo, Tex. 
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AN ABOMINABLE PRACTICE. 

Dr. Albert Leffing well, in the Christian 
Register, urges all the Humane Societies to 
make a united and concentrated attack 
upon the growing practice of torturing 
animals before classes of college students, 
without even . the ostensible purpose of 
makiug any new or useful discovery, but 
merely to illustrate facts already per- 
fectly well known. He points out that 
America is far behind England in humane 
legislation on this question. Dr. Leffing- 
well says : 

It is now about fifteen years since the 
agitation against vivisection began. It 
has not prevented the great increase of 
the practice. I dare say there are ten times 
as many vivisections to - day as there 
were, say, fifteen years since. In every 
one of the great medical colleges in the 
United States, experiments are shown 
which are criminal in England, Scotland 
and Ireland. 

Dr. Leffingwell urges "an attempt to 
lift the moral sentiment of different Amer- 
can States, such as Massachusetts, New 
York and Pennsylvania, to the humane 
level of England and Scotland, through 
the legal abolition of all painful experi- 
ments before classes." He continues : 

Dr. MacphaiFs essay bristles with as- 
sertions of the benefit of vivisection in the 
field of medical discovery. Not one word 
is said in favor of torturing animals to 
death that students may the better re- 
member their lessons. The omission is 
not an accident. That practice is the 
weak point in the citadel. It will find 
few defenders, when once earnestly and 
vigorously assailed by the moral senti- 
ment of a great people. 

Something might be done to lessen that 
needless torture which, as a custom, is 
spreading everywhere in America un- 
checked. Is it not worth trying for? Not 
long since, I listened to the experience of 
a young girl who, with the ambition to 
devote her life to the relief of suffering 
womanhood, had been studying to be a 
physician in one of our great medical 
schools. She, in whom the fluttering of a 
caged bird excited a thrill of pity, had 
looked with woman's eyes upon the waste 
of life in the physiological laboratory, had 
forced herself to witness the exquisite 
agony, the prolonged torture, of living 
animals, which constitutes a part of the 
medical teaching in this country to-day. 
For example, it was affirmed on one occa- 
sion by the professor of physiology, before 
this class of young men and women, that 
the fur of animals prevents the radiation 
of animal heat, and is thus a protection 
from cold; that, moreover, an animal 
deprived of its fur, or with that fur ren- 
dered useless by a coating of varnish, 
would actually suffer if exposed to ex- 
treme cold. Nobody out of a lunatic asy- 
lum ever doubted this wonderful asser- 
tion. Every young man and woman in 
the medical school knew it as perfectly 
as the professor himself ; but, in the pres- 
ent civilization of Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York, there is nothing 
so satisfactory in the science teaching of 
certain institutions as an experiment with 
torture, for nothing is so cheap as pain. 
Three rabbits were produced, one naked, 
sheared of its fur, one similarly treated 
and with its body varnished, the third 
retaining its natural protective covering ; 
and the three animals were then packed in 
ice. No ancesthetic was given. 

The moaning cries of the freezing ani- 
mals, the "exhibition of pain," were an 
important element in the success of this 
"brilliant" experiment. Little by little 
the moans and cries of the freezing ani- 
mals grew fainter, and after a time ceased 
altogether. Then they were unpacked. 



What was the result? Precisely what 
might have been anticipated. The dem- 
onstration was a "success." One rabbit, 
varnished, had been frozen to death. Two 
others, congealed into partial insensi- 
bility, were soon resuscitated, and "re- 
served for other experiments." 

I confess I do not understand how such 
an illustration as this is "essential to the 
progress of medical science," or practised 
"only with a view to the prevention of 
human or animal suffering." It proved 
nothing that was unknown before. It 
demonstrated no fact that any student 
would have hesitated to believe on the 
authority of his text-book. The reason 
why we teach with torture is merely, as I 
have said before, because nothing else is 
so cheap. Experimentation of this kind, 
so cruel in action, so brutalizing in ten- 
dency, so void of utility, I hope may one 
day be as impossible in Massachusetts or 
New York as it is in Great Britain to-day. 

All efforts to obtain moral and humane 
legislation are now hampered hy the fact 
that the sex most sensitive to moral and 
humane considerations is without a vote. 
It is not merely for the sake of abolishing 
laws unjust to their own sex that thought- 
ful women desire a vote, but for the sake 
of having the humane element adequately 
represented in the general legislation of 
the country. It is said that women are 
over-sentimental and over-tender— are, in 
short, one-sided. No doubt they are. But 
what is commonly overlooked is the fact 
that men are one-sided too, only in the 
opposite direction. In order to get a well- 
balanced result, it is necessary to have 
both sides represented. Then the ten- 
dencies to opposite extremes neutralize 
and correct each other. It may be said of 
the State, as an intelligent Israelite once 
said of the Jewish church, "We need the 
idealism of our women to offset the ma- 
terialism of our men." 

Alice Stone Blacktveel. 



COLUMBUS DAY IN NEW. YORK. 

The Columbian Celebration for New 
York is over, after having agitated the 
city for a week. The influx of strangers 
began on the Saturday before the festivi- 
ties, and crow T ds filled the streets till all 
w r as over. Never has New York been so 
gay with banners, flags and pictures as on 
this great occasion. From 23d Street to 
34th Street on Fifth Avenue, tall masts 
were set up each side of the way. From 
these wires w r ere strung, and long stream- 
ers, bright-hued lanterns and flags made 
the way gay with color by day, and bril- 
liant with light at night. This was the 
most showy decoration, but scarcely a 
building was without some display, from 
the great shops that were adorned gor- 
geously with bunting, to the humble tene- 
ment houses, where nearly every window 
had a cheap flag. 

Many occurrences of this Centennial 
were of interest to women. This was the 
first occasion on which members of our 
sex walked in procession through the 
streets with official recognition, and took 
part officially in the programme. On 
Monday, in the school celebration, one of 
most noticeable features was the marching 
of the girls, who were everywhere greeted 
with cheers. The Indian maidens from 
Carlisle, dressed in uniforms of dark blue 
walked in even lines, keeping step admir- 



ably, and in the German Turnverein soci- 
eties the young women marched in good 
order. A general feeling of regret was 
expressed that there were not more girls 
in the ranks. At two points on the line 
of march the pupils from the schools took 
part in the display. At the stand in 
front of the Reservoir, 1,600 girl3 were 
seated, dressed in red, white and blue 
capes and caps, and they were so arranged 
in lines of color that they formed huge 
United States flags. As the boys marched 
past, the girls sang in chorus with the 
popular airs played by the band. At 
Union Square, also, hundreds of school 
girls sang. 

On Wednesday evening the night parade 
began with a procession of bicycle clubs, 
and among these there were scores of 
women, who went flying past, greeted by 
the crowds with applause instead of with 
the disapproval that would once have met 
them. Nor had the papers next day one 
word of condemnation for this public 
part taken by women, which once would 
have called out the severest strictures 
from all conservatives. 

Our Suffrage League secured two rows 
of seats at the Reservoir stand on Fifth 
Avenue, near 40th Street, for the military 
parade on Wednesday. The boards in front 
of these seats were decorated with yellow 
cloth, over which was placed a large ban- 
ner, having painted on it in big letters the 
words, "Forget not Queen Isabella." 
Above this hung a life-size picture of 
"Isabella of Castile." At each end were 
huge sunflowers of yellow paper, and the 
satin banner of our League was also dis- 
played. 

In preparing for this demonstration, 
the greatest difficulty was found in ob- 
taining a picture of the queen. Portraits 
of Columbus could be bought in profusion, 
some of them costing only two or three 
cents, but letters and telegrams in search 
of a likeness of Isabella were vainly sent 
over the whole country, and at last we 
had to have one made for the occasion, en- 
larged from a small picture. It was a 
significant fact that of the man thousands 
of likenesses could be seen everywhere; 
of the woman who did so much for him, 
only our one picture. 

Each of the officers and members of the 
League, who sat behind the decorations, 
wore a yellow rosette and carried a yellow 
handkerchief. Hour after hour, from 
twelve o'clock till six, all day under the 
soft October sunshine, men in serried 
lines marched by — the military, the fire- 
men, the postmen, the G. A. R.; and 
whenever the head of a regiment appeared, 
or some one whom we wished especially 
to salute passed by, the big banner was 
raised and the yellow handkerchiefs were 
waved. Many a friendly smile or courte- 
ous salute w T as given in return, so that 
we felt that we had at least reminded 
people of the existence of our League, 
and done honor to the memory of the 
great queen. 

Lileie Devekeux Blake. 



There is no habit of more fungus-like 
growth than that of melancholy.— Marion. 
Harland. 
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ANOTHEE UNIVEKSITY TOR CO-EDUCA- 
TION. 

The University of Glasgow has accepted 
tie offer made by the Council of Queen 
Margaret College to hand over to it the 
government, the endowments present and 
prospective, and the buildings of the col- 
lege, on condition that said endowments, 
buildings, etc., are to be reserved for the 
exclusive education of women, and the col- 
lege to become incorporated with the Uni- 
versity as a woman's department of the 
same. This step is taken under authority 
of an act of the Universities Commission- 
ers, empowering the courts of the several 
Universities of Scotland to admit women 
to graduation, and to provide for the edu- 
cation of candidates, either in mixed 
classes of men and women or in separate 
classes. 

Queen Margaret College, which has thus 
become an integral part of the University 
of Glasgow, began its existence in 1877 as 
an association for the higher education of 
women. In 1S83, with the help and en- 
couragement of some of the University 
professors who had been active in teach- 
ing and organizing, the association incor- 
porated itself as a college. In 1884, large 
and handsome buildings, about ten min- 
utes' walk from the University, were 
bought for the college by Mrs. Elder. 
These buildings, with the consent of the 
generous donor, have now passed into the 
control of the Court and Senate of the 
University, and Queen Margaret College 
has, at a single step, passed over the 
ambiguous stage of "affiliation" into the 
unequivocal dignity of corporate mem- 
bership. 

1^> 

DAMAGES FOR NEBRASKA WOMEN. 

Kearney, Buffalo County, Neb., is be- 
coming rather noted for the anti-saloon 
verdicts gained by its lawyers. 

Some months since, a widow, suing 
saloon bondsmen for $5,000 damages, 
because of the death of her husband by 
accident— said accident being shown to 
have been caused by intoxication—recov- 
ered §4,800. 

During the last few weeks, two other 
similar suits have been decided similarly, 
one verdict awarding §5,000 to the widow, 
the other §2,400. 

Saloon bondsmen are losing courage. 
When men have to put their hands into 
their pockets to the tune of $5,000, the 
transaction rises from the realm of flabby 
sentiment into the domain of vigorous 
prose. It becomes painfully realistic. 
One prominent banker expresses himself 
tersely thus: "If I ever sign another 
saloon bond, you may kick me all over 
town." In time, these sharp, electric 
Sashes will renovate the moral atmos- 
phere. 

^ The Kearney women are fast growing 
into the understanding that "woman for 
woman" is better policy than the obsoles- 
cent idea that when a woman is down, 
e ?ery other woman should throw stones. 
They are learning it by heart. So, when 
ftese trials come off, much to the embar- 
rassment of the lawyers, who fear the 
effect upon the "unprejudiced' 1 jury, a 
company of well-known, influential women 



assemble in the court-room, by their 
presence and kindly words sustaining and 
comforting the timid, shame-faced plain- 
tiff, and, as they reasonably believe, up- 
holding equal justice. They intend to 
keep right at it ; and to spread this proper 
and humane custom all over the State. 
Let all women take the hint ! 

Mary A. Ripley. 



SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 

The Independent Party of South Dakota 
nominated Mrs. Susan B. Hassell for 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. She 
is a staunch White Ribboner, and if elected 
will see that our scientific temperance law 
is thoroughly fulfilled. Mrs. Hassell has 
opposed equal suffrage, but if she is de- 
feated at the coming election, it will be 
because the women of our State have no 
votes to voice their approval of her. 

Mrs. Emma A. Cranmer was recently 
re-elected W t C. T. U. State president. 
Mrs. Cranmer is also President of the 
Equal Rights Association. In her annual 
address before the W. C. T. U. convention, 
she urged the need of women for political 
equality in strenuous terms. 

Mrs. Alice M. Pickler, wife of our equal 
rights champion Congressman, has been 
State Superintendent of Franchise for 
many years. She found it necessary to 
resign, and requested that Mrs. Irene G. 
Adams be appointed in her stead. 

Two Sioux Indian delegates sat in the 
Republican State convention. Their tribe 
was enfranchised by the men of South 
Dakota at the same election at which they 
declared that the wives, mothers, sisters 
and daughters who had helped them to 
redeem this State from sterility and 
savagery, should not be enfranchised. 
The enfranchised tribe numbers several 
hundred voters, who now proceed to dic- 
tate legislation for the humiliated white 
women who have been declared by their 
husbands, fathers, sons and brothers to 
be beneath the Indians, and only fit to be 
subject to their administration. To clinch 
this declaration beyond dispute, even in 
our own forgiving and forgetting natures, 
"our natural protectors'' have required 
white women to pay taxes ; but these en- 
franchised red men have been declared 
exempt from all taxation for the next 

twentv-five years ! 

Irene G. Adams. 



MASSACHUSETTS ANNUAL MEETING. 

As the meeting of the Massachusetts 
W r . S. A., which is to be held the first 
week in December, is the first under the 
new State constitution, it may be well to 
remind the suffragists of the State of the 
importance of enrolling themselves in some 
one of the local auxiliaries, if they desire 
an active voice in the business of the con- 
vention, such as election of officers, choos- 
ing delegates to the national convention 
at & Washington, and planning State work 
for the coming year. Every League in 
Massachusetts which has become auxili- 
ary under the new constitution, is entitled 
to send to this annual meeting one dele- 
o-ate-at-large, with one delegate in addi- 
1 tion for every twenty-five paid-up mem- 



bers. Thus, West Newton is entitled to 
one delegate- at-large, and, having eighty- 
four paid-up members, to three additional 
delegates, four in all. Many of the 
Leagues lack only one or tw T o new mem- 
bers to give them an additional vote in the 
State annual meeting. Where this is the 
case, a very slight effort would enable 
them to secure the increased representa- 
tion. 

The principal object of remodelling the 
constitution and adopting a representative 
basis was to give the suffragists through- 
out the State a larger share of power and 
responsibility. There is little room to 
doubt that lack of organization, with its 
inevitable accompaniment of lack of unity 
in attacking public opinion, has been every- 
where a drawback to the success of suffrage 
work. A different and better organized 
system is well worth trying, and this can 
only be done by the active, personal co- 
operation of every suffragist in the State. 
Copies of the constitution will be promptly 
mailed to any person applying to the 
writer. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 

176 Huntington Avenue, Boston, 



PRESIDENT BASHFOED ON EQUAL 
EIGHTS. 

At a meeting of the Ohio College Asso- 
ciation last year, Professor J. W. Bash- 
ford, president of the Association and of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, gave an 
address, entitled "A Study of Civil Gov- 
ernment," in which he said : 

It has always passed our comprehen- 
sion that women should be ranked with 
criminals and the insane so far as a voice 
in making the law T s is concerned, and then 
ranked with responsible beings in regard 
to obeying the laws. We can readily 
account for this restriction historically. 
But, while there is a valid historical excuse 
for our fathers' failure, there never has 
been a logical defence of their action in 
restricting freedom to persons of one 
color, and suffrage to persons of one sex. 
The one inconsistency has disappeared. 
The other is philosophically doomed. . . . 
There is no argument on which the re- 
striction can rest that is not fatal to re- 
publicanism. The violation of the prin- 
ciple of republican government breeds 
evil restriction based on sex,which merits 
Lord Brougham's characterization of the 
entire common law for women, viz. : "A 
disgrace to civilization." 



Lady Henry Somerset has returned 
to the United States with Miss Willard, 
expressly to attend the National W. C, 
T. U. Convention at Denver, and will sail 
for England again on Nov. 16. 

Always, "The will makes the way." 
The other day came into our office a 
friend who has earlier done yeoman ser- 
vice in the cause, but who, through heavy 
losses and severe domestic trials, has of 
late been an infrequent visitor. Instead 
of saying that she could not use another 
dollar for suffrage, she triumphantly pro- 
duced a crisp V for the State Association, 
and said it was saved "in a 10-cent bank." 
Now and then she could put in a dime, 
and now and then other friends could be 
asked to do the same. So the $o grew, 
and now she is going to fill her bank 
again. Who will follow this good ex- 
ample? — Woman's Journal. 
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Misses Blackweee and McKenzie 
publish the Scott County Register, at For- 
est, Miss. 

There are seven women in the phar- 
macy department of the Kansas Univer- 
sity. 

Lucy Larcom is about to bring out a 
little book of religious lyrics, bearing the 
title "At the Beautiful Gate, and Other 
Songs of Faith." 

The Illinois W. C. T. U., at its recent 
annual meeting, passed a strong equal 
suffrage resolution. It has distributed 
100,000 circulars explaining to women 
how to register in order to vote. 

Mrs. Florence Woodward Tibbexts, 
a practising lawyer of Chicago, was re- 
cently sworn in as a lawyer before the 
Court of Appeals in Frankford, Ky. She 
does not practise in Kentucky, but is a 
native of that State, and, being on a visit 
to her former home, had herself admitted 
there. 

Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi contributes 
to the Woman's Journal of Oct. 22 a re- 
view of the much-discussed novel, "Helen 
Brent, M. D.," which is now known to be 
the work of Mrs. Annie Nathan Meyer. 
The book deals with the problem of rec- 
onciling the practice of medicine with the 
claims of matrimony in a woman's life. 

The recent school election at Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y., was the most exciting held 
there for many years. The reports say : 
"The Democrats pressed into service 
every sort of vehicle to bring the women 
to the polls." A large % T ote was cast, and 
the "people's ticket" was successful. 
This appears to mean, not the People's 
Party ticket, but a ticket nominated by 
the best citizens against the "bosses," 
and standing for a non-partisan and non- 
sectarian school board. 

It is an error to speak of Mrs. Victoria 
Woodhull Martin as nominated by the 
'woman suffragists" for president. The 
woman suffragists are not fools ; they are 
a self-respecting body, organized for influ- 
ence on public opinion and the procure- 
ment of the enfranchisement of women ; 
but they do not run a mockery of a presi- 
dential campaign, and the Belva Lock- 
woods and Mrs. Martins are no more to 
be foisted on their shoulders than any 
other cranks. — Springfield Republican. 

Mrs. E. B. Grannis, editor of the Xew 
York Church Union, is probably the only 
woman who has successfully carried for 
nearly twenty years the whole burden, 
financial and editorial, of a large religious 
journal. A !N"ew York paper describes 
Mrs. Grannis as "a quiet little bundle of 
energy," and adds that "in her team of 
assistants, she drives seven doctors of 
divinity tandem." The paper is devoted 
especially to the advocacy of church 
union ; the D. D.-s are of the most varied 
theological tenets, and the paper invites 
contributions from all evangelical denom- 
inations. In addition to the Church Union, 
Mrs. Grannis for many years edited the 
Children's Friend, and Kindergarten. She 
is president of the National Christian 
League for the Promotion of Social Purity, 
and an active member of many benevolent 
societies. 



ENROLMENT BOOKS READY. 

Representative - District Enrolment 
Books, bound in flexible covers, and capa- 
ble of enrolling 600 names (300 women 
and 300 voters^ are now read}-. They are 
adapted for use in any Representative 
District and any State. They will be sold 
at this office, STo. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
for 12 cents each, which is the actual cost. 
Or they will be mailed postpaid to any 
address in the United States, on receipt of 
18 cents in a check or postal order. Let 
every Suffrage League and local W. G. 
T. IT. order an enrolment book and circu- 
late it for signatures. 

H. B. Blackwell. 



it; but so long as a community remains 
sane, they will not be realized in either 
case. If a community ever became insane, 
no theory of government would amount 
to much. Pending this disaster, we see 
only injustice in withholding political 
rights on the sole ground of sex. Any 
body of men subject to the same condi- 
tions as women would view itself as 
tyrannously oppressed. The legal distinc- 
tionsbetween men and men have vanished. 
The legal distinctions between men and 
women must vanish also. 



PROF. BOWNE ON STJTFRAGE. 

Prof. Borden P. Bowne, in his recently 
published book, "The Principles of Eth- 
ics," which is attracting much favorable 
notice in the papers, says of political 
rights: — 

Minority, imbecility and criminality 
justly exclude from political rights. 
Whether being a woman likewise consti- 
tutes a disqualification is a warmly-de- 
bated question. The almost universal 
affirmative of history is to be historically 
understood. It is not an outcome of rea- 
sons, but a product of causes. The argu- 
ments in favor of the disqualification are 
either forms of words only, or they tell 
against suffrage in general rather than 
against woman suffrage. Of course the 
sexes have different functions to perform 
in life, but apart from these there is a 
large field common to men and women, 
where they appear simply as moral per- 
sons, and where their rights are equal; 
just as men, with all their differences of 
ability, occupation, social standing, etc., 
meet on a common plane of legal rights. 
The wise remark often made, that women 
are to be the mothers of the race, seems to 
be no more decisive as to political rights 
than the equally profound observation 
that men are to be the fathers of the race. 
Both propositions are true, but unfruitful. 
Orer and above being fathers and moth- 
ers, men and women are moral persons 
and members of the community, whose 
interests are committed to them. To 
maintain the political disqualification of 
women, it will have to be shown either 
that women are not moral persons at all, 
or that they are mentally and morally so 
weak as to be a menace to society if in- 
trusted with any voice in the government. 
This would be to the point. The tradi- 
tional utterances on this matter are strik- 
ing illustrations of the fact that anything 
whatever that looks like argument will 
pass for a valid reason in support of a 
foregone conclusion. 

Bearing in mind that the right to vote 
means simply the right to express an 
opinion concerning social arrangements 
and to have it count in their determina- 
tion, there is no need to consider the 
alleged risk of being defiled thereby. The 
fancy that in some way women would be 
degraded by an interest in the laws and a 
share in making them, should be carefully 
preserved in an anthology of human 
whimsies. Rationally it is quite on a 
level with many Oriental notions of 
female propriety, which also have the sup- 
port of "strong instinctive revulsions," 
but which unhappily make a poor show 
But time and growth put 



AN OBJECT LESSON. 

The Political Equality Club of Forest 
City, Iowa, lately gave some tableaux 
with equal rights morals. One was an 
object lesson, illustrating the inconsis- 
tency of refusing suffrage to the most in- 
telligent women, while granting it to the 
most ignorant men. The scene repre- 
sented a polling place on election day. A 
stupid and uncivilized-looking Indian, a 
very ragged Kegro, a drunken man, aud 
other unsavory voters, came up in succes- 
sion, and were politely received and al- 
lowed to cast their votes. Then three 
ladies came and offered their ballots, 
which were refused. The ladies of the 
P. E. Club had secured a promise from 
five young men of the "first families" to 
personate the Indian, the drunkard, etc. 
But the father of one of the youths ob- 
jected, and declared that such a tableau 
would be "an insult to every voter in the 
district." The result was that all the 
young men "backed out." Then five 
business men of the city, whose wives 
were interested in the project, came to the 
rescue, and volunteered their services to 
fill the places of the boys. The ladies 
gladly accepted the offer, and the tableaux 
passed off with success, and doubtless 
with a much larger audience than if there 
had been no opposition. 

The old gentleman who was so angry 
at the pictorial representation of the in- 
equality in our present election laws, 
would have been wiser to expend his in- 
dignation upon the reality instead of upon 
the tableau. In one of Schiller's histori- 
cal dramas of the Thirty Years' War, 
Wallenstein, theEmperor's general, stung 
by personal wrongs, determines to go over 
to the enemy. The matter gets wind; 
and there is a great scene in which a 
young soldier, especially beloved by the 
general, comes to him and entreats him 
not to turn traitor. He sees Wallenstein 
wince under the word, and adds, with 
intense earnestness : 

"Thou canst not bear it named, and wilt thou 
doit?" 

In this matter, as in many others, it 
would be the part of good sense to be a 
little less sensitive to the name and a lit- 
tle more sensitive to the thing itself. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



Miss Eva M. Blackman is business 
manager of the Leavenworth Labor News. 



m reasoning. 

an end to such notions. The whim that 

it is excessively droll or shocking that Assemblyman Hubbard R. Yetman, who 

women should go to college and have introduced the woman suffrage bill in the 

political rights, is fast becoming the prop- X ew York Legislature last winter, has 

erty of persons of slender mental gifts , • *. i • t v +i, a 

and of some scattering ecclesiastics. Of beeu ^-nominated unanimously by the 

course, woman suffrage, like popular suf- Democrats in the Staten Island District. 

frage, has fearsome logical possibilities in | He is sure of re-election. 
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In the early days of the W. C. T. U., 
Mrs. Wallace reluctantly consented to 
talk before a public meeting as she talked 
to her friends and acquaintances on the 
temperance question. Shrinking and trem- 
bling she faced her audience, but, to her 
surprise, found herself so inspired by her 



MBS. ZERELDA G. WALLACE. 

When Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace ques- 
tioned her gifted step-son, Gen. Lew Wal- 
lace, as to where he found his inspiration 
for the noble mother drawn in that won- 
derful book, " Ben Hur, " he replied : 
"Why, my dear mother, you are the origi- 
nal of that picture !" 

Mrs. Wallace was born in Millersbiirg, 
Bourbon Co., Ky., Aug. 6, 1817. Her 
parents were both Kentuckians, of South- 
ern ancestry. Here she passed her child- 
hood in such home duties as fall to the 
eldest of five daughters, and in obtaining 
the best education afforded by the limited 
opportunities of those early days. When 
she was thirteen, her father, Dr. John H. 
Sanders, removed to Indianapolis, Ind., 
and there her later life has been mostly 
spent. She was often her father's com- 
panion in his professional rounds. She 
served as nurse in his critical cases, and 
read and discussed the books in his library. 
Through this close association with her 
scholarly father, and through acquaint- 
ance with his friends, men prominent in 
public afiairs, the young girl was helped 
to a broad intellectual development. 

At nineteen Hiss Sanders became the 
second wife of David Wallace, and the 
three sons of her husband were placed 
under her guardianship. In the course of 
years, sis children of her own were added 
to the group, and no woman could have 
been more devoted to her family than she. 
Her husband was twice elected Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, then Governor, and then 
served the State in Congress. By virtue 
other social position and mental qualities, 
Mrs. Wallace might easily have been a 
"society leader," but she cared for society 
only as she found in it men and women of 
noble ideas and aims. Everything Gov- 
ernor Wallace wrote— speech, essay, or 
argument — was submitted to her for 
criticism or approval. As her step-sons 
grew older, she read law with them. 

After twenty-one years of married life, 
years of helpful intellectual companion- 
ship, Gov. Wallace died, and she was left 
with a home, but no income. Many years 
of her widowhood were spent in providing 
means for her children's support and 
education. When this work was finished, 
and ease and competence had come, a 
dying daughter left four little children to 
Mrs. Wallace's care, and she lived over 
again the anxious years of conscientious 
motherhood. 




theme as to be at ease. In 1S75 she 
went before the State Legislature, bear- 
ing a petition signed by thousands of 
women, asking for the enactment of a cer- 
tain temperance measure. She had pre- 
pared her speech in the full belief that it 
was to be delivered to thoughtful, intelli- 
gent, well-bred gentlemen. It opened 
with a modest disclaimer of any wish to 
usurp man's ''rightful place" in govern- 
ment, or "to be mixed up in the issues of 
politics," and begged that the assembly 
would coDsider the cause she presented as 
being especially a woman's cause, etc. It 
was easy to discern the spirit of the hon- 
orable body on that occasion. The women 
were received on sufferance, and Mrs. Wal- 
lace was impressed with a hitherto un- 
known feeling of humiliation because of 
her sex. As she concluded, a venerable 
townsman of hers, a senator, a good, tem- 
perate and highly esteemed citizen, arose 
and said, in effect, that representatives 
were not there to express their own con- 
victions, but to represent their consti- 
tuents; and his constituency wanted 
liquor license, therefore he should vote 
for liquor license. Instantly the question 
flashed through her mind, "Why am not I 
one of this constituency which Marion 
County's representative must vote to 
rrtea«e*» She for the first time recognized 
Se power of the ballot, and realized the 
Llplessness of disfranchised women^ Not 
lone after, Mrs. Wallace avowed her belief 
n equal s^rage, and from that time on 
has labored for the removal of women's 



political disabilities. "It is a part of my 
religion," she is wont to say in reference 
to woman suffrage. No other words could 
better express the strength of her con- 
victions and the depth of her devotion. 

Prom childhood she has been a devout 
member of the Christian church, and has 
exemplified its teachings in her daily life. 
For many years she was president of the 
Indiana W r . C. T. U., and later she served 
as National Superintendent of Franchise. 
She w T as for some time the president of 
the Indianapolis Equal Suffrage Society, 
and an active member and officer of the 
State and National Associations. 

As a delegate to temperance and suf- 
frage conventions, Mrs. Wallace has ad- 
dressed large audiences in Boston, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, St. Louis and other 
great cities. Everywhere, in public and 
in private, she has uttered earnest pleas 
and logical arguments in behalf of the 
ballot for women, on grounds of abstract 
justice, and as essential to the com- 
pletion of our republican form of govern- 
ment, which she believes to be "in line 
with God's plan for the development of 
humanity." 

Six or seven years ago, when the two 
grandsons and two granddaughters who 
had been left to her care were grown and 
were finding their places in the world, 
Mrs. Wallace gave up housekeeping and 
expressed her willingness to speak where- 
ever called. She said: "I have raised 
three generations of children, two of 
which I carried in my arms. I think I 
have fully earned the right to appear 
in public in behalf of my sex." Then 
began that itineracy remarkable for a 
woman in her seventies. East and west, 
north and south, went "our Deborah," as 
the white-ribboners have christened Mrs. 
Wallace, working for the reforms in whose 
ultimate triumph she steadfastly believes. 
Something over a year ago, she was over- 
come by weakness while speaking, and a 
severe illness followed. Yielding to the 
entreaties of her relatives, she retired from 
platform work, but continues to find 
many ways in which to sow fruitful seed. 
It is to be hoped that, in these restful 
sunset years, she will make some record 
of her busy life. Her reminiscences could 
not fail to be a valuable acquisition to the 
historical literature of her adopted State. 
Limited space necessarily makes this 
sketch nothing more than a silhouette. It 
falls far short in depicting the value of 
Mrs. Wallace's life and service, In por- 
traying her strength of mental endow- 
ments and nobleness of character, and in 
expressing the honor and regard in which 
<he is held. Florence M. Adkinson. 



An enthusiastic woman suffrage club 
has been organized at Guilford College, 
N C. A correspondent writes: "We 
boast'of it as being the first In the State. 
We hope in the future to report much 
success." 
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CONVINCED. 

BY M. C. K. 

"I have no need of any laws," she said, 

"To keep me safe and happy, shut within 
My chosen home, where Love, with wings out- 
spread, 
Safe shelters me from world's woe or world's 
sin. 

"What do these women want?" she said, and 
smiled; 
"Why not, safe sheltered, let the wild world 

go 
As men say that it must ? Too much defiled 
Are the world's ways for women's feet. Ah, 
no!" 

She said (still smiling), "No new laws I need, 
I am so safe and happy." But Love died ; 

Law stood within his place, and paid no heed 
To Sin and Woe, who were no more denied 

A place beside her hearth. Then she arose, 
Passed out until she pressed the wild world's 
ways, 

Saw women's faces white with wasting woes 
That no one heeded. Said she, "All my days 

"I will walk with them whom I wronged," she 
said. 
"I had no care for those, m my glad days, 
Who had no gladness ; whose life-journey led 
Through homeless deserts, and unsheltered 
ways. 

"Because I was so safe, I would not see 
The wrongs of others. Now I go instead 

Along the same rough ways, it needs must be - 
I too should ask for juster laws," she said. 
— Woman's Journal. 



HOW TO CABRY IOWA. 

The greatest reform of the century is 
the establishment of a government of 
men and women in place of the existing 
government of men alone. How can this 
reform be effected? 

In Iowa, as in most other States, the 
qualifications of voters for State officers, 
prescribed in the State constitution, con- 
tain the word "male." This fact is con- 
strued by the courts as excluding women, 
thus making a change of State constitu- 
tion necessary to enable women to vote 
for State officers. The constitution can- 
not be changed by the voters until after 
the question has been submitted to them 
by the Legislature. In the election of all 
officers created by the Legislature itself, 
only a change of election law is needed to 
enable women to vote. This principle 
has been recognized and applied in seven- 
teen States, which have already given 
women school or municipal suffrage, al- 
though they all retain the word male in 
their State constitutions. 

In Iowa, therefore, as elsewhere, the 
question of woman suffrage is in the hands 
of the Legislature, consisting in Iowa of 
100 representatives and 50 senators. A 
majority of these, with the assent of the 
governor, at any session, can give women 
the legal right to vote in municipal and 
school elections. 

The work of the Iowa State Association 
must be two-fold: 1, to change public 
sentiment, and 2, to organize the public 
sentiment which already exists. How 
can this be done ? Not by meetings alone, 
for men will not go to suffrage meetings. 
Not by inviting people to come, for the 
great body of men and women will not come 



to consider the subject. We must u go out 
into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pel them to come in." We want the men 
to do the direct political work, and to 
arouse the women; we want the women 
to do the direct social work, and to arouse 
the men. 

Whenever the Iowa suffragists can get 
fifty-one representatives and twenty-six 
senators in favor of woman suffrage, with 
a friendly governor who will sign the bill, 
they will have won their case. How shall 
these seventy-six men be had? 

Thus : Let the friends of suffrage, few 
or many, — no matter if but one woman 
and one man, — get together in each repre- 
sentative district, send eighteen cents to 
the office of the Womatfs Journal^ Boston, 
for an Enrolment Book, and go to work. 

1. Call on the most influential and re- 
spected men of the district. Explain the 
object. Show that the Enrolment does 
not limit their freedom of judgment or of 
action, and does not affect their party 
position or standing; it only gives their 
moral weight to the reform. Get a dozen 
such men to head the list — lawyers, min- 
isters, physicians, merchants, and farmers. 
Then get the wives, sisters, mothers, and 
daughters of these men on the opposite 
page. Then start out on a house-to-house 
canvass. As soon as cooperation can be 
secured, subdivide the district, send for 
additional books, and increase the number 
of canvassers. Label these books A, B, 
C, etc. Keep a record of the books and of 
the canvassers. Hold a monthly meeting 
to compare results and map out the work. 
Go over the ground once thoroughly— 
street by street, village by village, farm 
by farm. Carry with the book the best 
leaflets published— "Eminent Opinions," 
"Woman Suffrage in Wyoming," "Objec- 
tions Answered," or "The Elective Fran- 
chise." Wherever people refuse to sign, 
get their promise to read a leaflet, leave 
one, and go along. We can supply these 
leaflets postpaid to any address for fifteen 
cents a hundred. 

The year's work (which should be done 
as early in the year as possible, beginning 
immediately after the election,) is to enrol 
in each district every man and woman 
over 21 who will sign, before the next 
primary meetings are held. Then neigh- 
borhood meetings should be convened, 
and a postal-card be sent to each voter, 
reminding him of his promise, and asking 
him to do what he can to get his party in 
the district to nominate a State represen- 
tative and senator in favor of woman suf- 
frage, and especially to see personally the 
men who want to go, or who are talked of 
as possible candidates, to learn how they 
stand on woman suffrage, informing them 

that ■ men and — women in that 

district are united in its favor. Of course, 
after that, tact, activity, and good judg- 
ment will be needed. As soon as the party 
nominations are made, the views of all 
the candidates should be ascertained, and 
a postal card giving the information 
should be mailed to each member of the 
District League. 

As a result, the suffragists will at once 
become a political power inside of and 
behind all parties. When the Legislature 
meets, the suffragists will have a major- 



ity, their bill will be passed, and signed by 
the governor, and women will vote in 
Iowa. 

Suppose, for instance, that only 200 
voters are enrolled in each representative 
district of Iowa. That is, in the State, 
20,000 suffrage voters of all parties. In 
the present state of politics no party can 
afford to disoblige 20,000 voters. Each 
party will be anxious for their support. 
Every representative and senator will have 
to reckon with his own constituents— 200 
at least in each representative district. He 
will try to show by his zeal that he is the 
man to be re-elected. 

Again, who can over-estimate the effect 
of this campaign of education, running all 
through the year and every year, every 
man and every woman supplied with a 
leaflet and under promise to read it? The 
mere knowledge that this district organ- 
ization exists, will, in every district, 
awaken attention and interest. 

The plan is simple, direct, and practical. 
It gets behind all party divisions, and 
avoids all party controversies. It uses 
existing party machinery, conciliates in- 
stead of arousing party prejudices, edu- 
cates while organizing,and organizes while 
educating. It wastes no time or effort. It 
brings men and women together, educat- 
ing both. It gives the largest possible 
liberty of action to its members, while 
inspiring them with a common purpose. ■ 

In short, it will do the work. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Jeanette Olmstead, on Oct. 17, was 
ordained to the Congregational ministry 
in Gustavus, O. She was already well 
known there as a preacher. People flocked 
into town from every farm and hamlet, 
and the church was crowded. A council 
had been called to examine the candidate, 
and there was a goodly gathering of min- 
isters and lay delegates, among whom 
were five women. All sorts of questions 
were put to Miss Olmstead, and well 
answered, and the council unanimously 
voted to ordain her. Rev. Anna H. Shaw 
preached the ordination sermon, from 
Acts 26 : 19. The ordination prayer, by 
Bev. Mr. Hersey, of Ashtabula, was closed 
by the laying on of hands on the head of 
the candidate by Bev. Anna Shaw and 
Bev. Messrs. Hersey, Craft and W. B. 
Olmstead, Miss Olmstead's brother, who 
then administered the charge to the young 
pastor. Bev. Mr. King, in behalf of the 
conference, extended the right hand of 
fellowship. Bev. Mr. Craft, of Jefferson* 
gave the charge to the congregation, and 
the exercises closed with the benediction 
by the newly ordained minister. 

Rev. Mary T. Whitney, of North Cam- 
bridge, has accepted a call to become, pas- 
tor of the Second Unitarian Society at 
West Somerville, Mass. Her husband,Rev. 
Herbert. Whitney, is pastor of the First- 
Unitarian Church at Athol. 

The Baptist church of Roslindale, Mass., 
has licensed Mrs. M. E. A. Gleason as a 
preacher of the gospel. Mrs. Gleason is 
well known in the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union in this State, and is- 
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now filling lecture engagements In Mis- 
souri. 

Mrs. 0. B. Washburn, at one time a 
student at Meadville, Fa., has accepted 
a call from the Universalist parish at 
Stoughton, Wis. 

Rev. Ellen A. Copp, of Hillsdale, Mich., 
has accepted a call to the pastorate of the 
park Free Baptist Church at Lansing. 

Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, of the Uni- 
versalist church of Ohio, recently preached 
in a Presbyterian pulpit, and her sermon 
was enthusiastically received. 

At the recent Church Congress at 
Folkestone, England, the participation of 
women was a prominent feature. The 
wife of the Archbishop of Canterhury 
presided over the women's meeting, and 
Lady Frederick Cavendish and the Duch- 
ess of Bedford were among the speak- 
ers. At the same time a great Bap- 
tist Missionary Congress was being held, 
to help raise half a million dollars for 
missionary work, and for the extension 
of the work of the denomination. There, 
too, the women had their meeting, and 
their proceedings were regarded with 
great interest. The London Woman's 
Herald says : 

Whenever money has to be raised, the 
aid of women is heartily welcomed, and 
no awkward questions as to their sphere 
and domestic duties are brought forward. 
But every time this occurs, and every 
time that any church invites women to 
come forward and speak, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult to shut the doors upon 
their faces when they seek to enter fur- 
ther in religious work. In America there 
are many ordained women ministers in 
religious bodies other than the Friends 
and the Salvation Army ; but in England 
we have not got so far. That we have 
women who can preach with great power, 
no one who has heard Mrs. Ormiston 
Chant or Lady Henry Somerset can deny ; 
and the example they have set has no 
. doubt convinced many men that women 
may be in their proper places w*hen they 
are preaching the gospel. 



F. M. A. 



WOMEN AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN 
THE PROHIBITION CAMPAIGN. 



As might be expected of the party 
which incorporated a woman suffrage 
plank in its first national platform and has 
kept it there ever since, the Prohibition 
party has taken the lead during the pres- 
ent political campaign in recognizing the 
rights of women. So generally has this 
been done at the county and State con- 
ventions that one hundred and twenty 
women delegates, including alternates, 
were in attendance at the National Pro- 
hibtion Convention in Cincinnati. All of 
these delegates were chosen by Prohibi- 
tion political conventions composed of 
men and women. Nearly seventy women 
delegates were included in the procession 
that marched along the streets, sober but 
enthusiastic. In all the business of the 
convention women participated. ' Among 
the most prominent mottoes displayed iii 
the hall were these : "The three questions 
of the hour are labor reform, the emanci- 
pation of women, and prohibition"— Wen- 
dell Phillips; "For woman, equal pay in 
the shops, equal say at the polls." The 
progress of the party was shown by the 
fact that there was no debate over the 



suffrage plank and no votes against it. 
Four years ago, a determined minority 
opposed it strenuously, lest its adoption 
might alienate Southern voters. This 
year, the clear-cut declaration for the 
political equality of women w T as made 
with as little hesitation as was that for the 
suppression of the liquor traffic. The be- 
lief is gaining ground generally that the 
South is not so dreadfully shocked at the 
idea of woman suffrage as was imagined. 

Of the States which have held their con- 
ventions since the national convention 
and have adopted woman suffrage planks 
are conservative Connecticut and Mary- 
land. 

In every Northern State and in some of 
the "border" States, women are engaged 
in the active work of the Prohibition 
campaign. There are Rev. Henrietta G. 
Moore, of Ohio; Mrs. Clara Hoffman, of 
Missouri; Mrs. Mary T. Burt, of jSfew 
York ; Miss Isabel G. Shortridge, of Con- 
cord, Pa., who addressed a great gathering 
at Kennett Square a few days ago ; Mrs. 
A. M. Holvey, of Pittston, Pa. s who is 
almost constantly on the platform in her 
State ; Mrs. Josephine K. Henry, who is 
astir in Kentucky; Mrs. Mary Clement 
Leavitt, who is putting in this month on 
her way to Denver, and a host of other 
women who have donned the white rose of 
prohibition. Among the women regu- 
larly employed by the National Central 
Committee are Mrs. Mary A. Woodbridge, 
of Ohio ; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, of Michi- 
gan ; Mrs. Marion B. Baxter, also of 
Michigan, whose tour began in New York 
State, and will end as far west as the 
Pockies, taking in New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio,Michigan and Illinois ; 
and Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, the one woman 
member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee, whose canvass has extended from 
Iowa to Massachusetts, and who ad- 
dressed 3,000 of the striking workmen at 
Homestead. While in this State recently, 
Mrs. Gougar held political meetings in 
various towns, and addressed the market 
men in Faneuil Hall and the Harvard Uni- 
versity Prohibition Club. 

But the most striking evidence of the 
advanced stand taken by the Prohibition 
party this year is afforded by the declara- 
tion made by its candidate for president, 
Gen. John Bidwell, of California, in his 
letter of acceptance. He says : 

The family is the unit of civilized gov- 
ernment. Protect the home, and the 
nation will be protected. 

In the name of right and humanity ,tnen, 
let not free, enlightened and Christian 
America longer iniure and degrade woman 
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class, intelligent, virtuous, self-reliant, 
womanly and modest. 

If we delay, England will take the lead 
in the emancipation of woman. 

^ The nation that first gives woman equal 
rights with man will earn a crown of im- 
perishable glory. 



F. M. A. 



The business men of Nashville, Tenn., 
recently held a public meeting in order to 
secure for Mrs. C. P. McCarver the posi- 
tion of Tax Assessor. A committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the law on the sub- 
ject reported that there was nothing to 
prohibit the election of a woman as As- 
sessor. Mrs. McCarver declined the office. 
It was then given to a gentleman who 
agreed to turn over to her the emoluments 
of Tax Assessor. 



The Woman's Journal. 

A WEEKLY PAPER, 
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Woman Suffrage. 
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"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, or in 
the world."— Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison Is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

"It Is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights o£ hu- 
manity." — Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Wojian's Journal. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work In 
this Une (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gougar. 

"The Woman's Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and Its spirit exalted." 
— Frances E. Willard. 

"It is tne most reliable ana extensive source of in 
formation regarding what women are doing.whatthey 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has built 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Hoice. 

"If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's Journal is the very best means. 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce into his family for 
Its literary merit alone, even if he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-daugh- 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda &. Wallace. 



by withholding from her that which is 
her inalienable right; that which will ele- 
vate American womanhood; that which 
will enlarge her usefulness; that which 
will impart to her greater ability to be 
the helper and co-worker with man under 
all circumstances and conditions; that 
which alone will make woman man's 
equal before the law, and place m her 
hands the most efficient weapon with 
which to defend her rights and protect 
her home. I allude, of course, to that 
priceless heritage, the ballot. ^ 

In doing this, Americans should lose no 
time. Americans, of all people under the 
sun, are the most nearly ready. 

Our women know what the ballot is, and 
its power; they are brave enough to ask 
it because it is their right. They are, as a 
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The Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion in Washington will have a portrait of 
Mrs. Harrison paiDted for the White 
House Gallery. 

Miss Emily G. Htjtchcraft, formerly 
household editor of the Colorado Banch, 
is now editing a paper of her own, the 
Arlington Blizzard. 

The Woman's Century is the name of a 
new weekly paper to be issued in Weimar, 
Germany, in recognition and furtherance 
of the progress of women in that country. 

The Equal Suffrage Club of Kingman, 
Kansas, has ordered 3,000 copies of the 
leaflet, "Eminent Opinions on Woman 
Suffrage," and intends to have them dis- 
tributed in every town in the county. 
Some of the towns have planned to give a 
dinner and distribute the suffrage litera- 
ture at that time. It is a good idea, which 
other clubs might do well to copy. 

The Ladies' Health Protective Associa- 
tion of New York City, always in the van 
for municipal improvement, has been con- 
sidering the mooted question of what is 
best to be done with the city's refuse. The 
society will aid the plan to cremate it in- 
stead of continuing the crude method now 
in use of dumping it out at sea, and al- 
lowing much of it to be washed back upon 
the shore. 

The People's Party of Henry County, 
la., have nominated for county attorney 
Mrs. H. H. S. Lyle, of Mt. Pleasant. Mrs. 
Lyle is a practising attorney, and said to 
be well qualified. The Democrats of this 
county have nominated Miss Lottie Allsop 
for recorder. She is a compositor in the 
office of the Mt. Pleasant Free _Press,which 
says: "She is capable of discharging any 
duty which may devolve on her in the 
office of recorder. She in no way sought 
the nomination, and her election would be 
a creditable recognition of the working 
women of our county." 

Mrs. Frances E. Russell, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Committee on 
Dress appointed by the Woman's Na- 
tional Council, contributes to this week's 
Woman'' s Journal an interesting sympo- 
sium of letters received by her from 
women in different parts of the country, 
describing the various styles of dress-re- 
form which they have found most con- 
venient and satisfactory. The interest 
excited by the recent articles in the Arena 
shows that a considerable portion of the 
feminine public is waking up on this im- 
portant Question. 

Miss Sara Winthrop Smith has de- 
manded of the Board of Registration of 
Seymour, Conn., that her name be regis- 
tered, so that she may vote for Congress- 
man in her district. It is well that a test 
case should be made by some of the 
women who believe in the legal right of 
women to Federal Suffage under the U. S. 
Constitution as it now stands. This will 
afford an opportunity to see whether the 
Supreme Court has changed the adverse 
opinion it gave many years ago. There is 
no likelihood that the attempt will be 
successful ; but if not, the earnest women 
who have entertained great hopes from 
such an appeal to the courts will be 
thrown back upon other and more fruitful 
lines of work. 



FRESH HUMILIATION. 

Every political campaign and election 
brings fresh humiliation to thoughtful 
women. The least valuable men, if they 
can read and are out of prison, and are 
not idiots, have votes. The men they 
help elect will deal with every phase of 
women's interests, including even the 
hours we may work in order to earn, the 
property we may own, our rights as wives 
and mothers, everything in which women 
may be involved. Male scalawags have 
votes to settle these things, while women 
have no votes. It is impossible not to feel 
ashamed of men influential in politics in 
both parties, who, while they make a 
great din about tin, utterly neglect the 
case of disfranchised women. They shout 
about "universal suffrage," the "govern- 
ment of the people," while their historic 
shame accumulates, to be told hereafter. 
. Lucy Stone. 



OFFICIAL NOTICE. 



Various articles in the public press in- 
dicate a misconception of the work of the 
woman suffragists of the country. A 
number of newspapers speak of "The 
Woman Suffrage Candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States." 

The National Association of the woman 
suffrage workers, the National-American 
Woman Suffrage Association, though its 
work is of a political nature, is not a 
political party, and has not nominated 
any candidate for the presidency. 

Rachel Foster Avery, 
Cor. Sec. K. A. W. S. A. 



FORWARD, MARCH! 

A recent writer says that "one of the 
most notable movements of the day is the 
effort to teach patriotism in the public 
schools ;" that "last year a flag drill was in- 
troduced into the public schools of New 
York City, and every morning boys and 
girls unite in songs and cheers as they 
salute the flag." Also, that "in the Chi- 
cago public schools there is a regular 
annual prize for essays upon Patriotism, 
and this year two-thirds of the prizes 
were awarded to girls." 

While reading these facts, a boys' 
parade was forming in front of my door. 
They had torches, and flags, and trans- 
parencies with mottoes printed on them, 
such as, 

"Harrison, he's the man 1 

If I can't vote, my father can." 

The boys' ages ranged all the way from 
three years to sixteen, and the daily press 
commended this display of enthusiam on 
the part of the young Republicans. They 
had a big bass drum, and once a week 
were given a hall in which to drill. 

Upon this occason, a war veteran and 
the^constable and the postmaster all were 
helping the boys to form into line, and 
big boys and little boys were bustling 
about with much importance, while the 
girls of the neighborhood looked on. 

Finally, a wee dot of a girl seized her 
brother's torch and started for the forming 
column, with the owner of the torch 
screaming after: "Give me my torch! 
give it to me !" 

" You can't have it, Johnnie. I'm 



a-going to march to-night," answered the 
plucky little midget. 

"You ! you're a girl ! you can't march," 
was the scornful rejoinder. 

"Yes, I can. I'm bigger than you, and 
girls can march just as w T ell as anybody," 
and her eyes flashed, and the torch went 
up at arm's length. 

I was interested to see how this contest 
for equal rights would end, when a big 
man settled the matter by giving the 
torch to Johnnie, and telling Mamie she 
could stand on the pavement and see the 
boys march. 

Mamie submitted, but not without lift- 
ing up her voice, which was a powerful 
one for so small a body, and the burden 
of her lament was : "Oh, I wish I wasn't 
a girl! I wish I wasn't a girl! Girls 
can't do nothing. Girls can't march and 
they can't do nothing. Oh, I wish I wasn't 
a girl ! They can't carry a flag, they can't 
do nothing. Oh, oh, they can't do noth- 
ing!" 

"Yes, we can," said another little mite. 
"Let's us have a parade all our very own. 
There, Jessie, you stand there, and Katie, 
you come too, and Mamie, hush, you can 
be captain." 

"But we haint got no flag!" moaned 
the one disconsolate. 

"Well, let's tie our handkerchiefs on 
sticks and pretend they're flags." 

"But we haint got no torch!" came 
with a wail from Mamie. 

"We can get some candles," said a big- 
ger girl. The interest in the boys' parade 
was growing less every moment. The can- 
dles were brought out and lighted, and 
sis little white handkerchiefs floated from 
as may tall rods, and the little maidens, 
who all happened to be in white dresses, 
formed in line. Mamie had learned the 
word of command, and stepping out as 
captain, shouted: 

"Single tile ! Forward ! March !" and, 
all in the white glare of the electric light, 
the small procession started on its march, 
while the boys in the middle of the street, 
still wrangling and disobeying orders and 
shouting, were as far as ever from being 

ready. 

As I sat on my doorstep and watched 
this little drama, I thought: Alas! 
through how many ages has been felt this 
ban of sex! How many hearts have 
silently repeated Mamie's wail, "A girl 
can't do nothing !" And as I turned back 
to my reading of the part girls are now 
taking in the public schools in flag celebra- 
tions, I saw in the small procession just 
formed, a prophecy of the future. In the 
white garments of their innocence, with 
the light of knowledge aflame in one hand, 
and bearing aloft the white banner of 
peace in the other, the girls are already 
forming single file and passing on to vic- 
tory. There may be no drum or bugle 
to sound the note of their coming, but 
while politicians are wrangling and fight- 
ing over party issues, the electric light of 
a new civilization gleams upon the up- 
turned, hopeful faces of the women of the 
nineteenth century. — M. Sears Brooks in 

Eastern Star. 

< ♦ > -■ — 

Of the local Unions in Minnesota, 118 

have now appointed Superintendents of 

Franchise. 
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THE SIGNAL. 

BY J. G. WHITTIEK. 

The storm-bell rings, the trumpet blows ; 

I know the word and countersign ; 
Wherever Freedom's vanguard goes, 
Where stand or fall her friends or foes, 

I know the place that should be mine. 

Shamed be the hands that idly fold, 

And lips that woo the reed's accord, 
When laggard Time the hour has tolled 
For true with false and new with old 
To light the battles of the Lord ! 



THREE CHEERS FOR VERMONT I 

The bill granting municipal suffrage to 
women who pay taxes passed the Vermont 
House of Eepresentatives on Nov. 2, by a 
vote of 149 to 83. The galleries and floor 
were packed with ladies from all parts of 
the State. The despatches say that the 
bill passed "amid great applause from the 
fair spectators/' 



COLLEGE GIRLS IN POLITICS. 

Bryn Mawr students have taken a lively 
interest in the campaign. As they wish 
to hear both sides, Professor James, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, has been 
invited to explain the theory and practice 
of Protection, to be followed by Mr. Gid- 
dings, the associate in political science, on 
the theory of Free Trade. 

The young lady students of the South- 
ern University at Lake View, in charge of 
President Bass, marched in line and were 
presented to Mr. Stevenson at his re- 
ception at Birmingham, Ala. They are 
enthusiastic supporters of Cleveland and 
Stevenson. 

The Harrison and Reid Club of Vassar 
College had a great rally and parade. 
There were 200 young women in line, uni- 
formed in "blazers" and mackintoshes. 
There were flags, transparencies, band 
music, and all the belongings of a parade, 
including a Harrison hat and a drum 
major. Miss Elizabeth Bradley, '93, presi- 
dent of the club, presided over the meet- 
ing, where the girls made speeches and 
the glee club sang. 

The Republican Club of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., consisting of 
both young men and young women, to the 
number of fifty, marched in the rain from 
the college to the Town Hall on Saturday 
evening, October 15, to hear Lieutenant- 



Governor Lampson, of Ohio, on the issues 
of the campaign. 

On November 7 there will be a presi- 
dential election at the Pratt Institute 
High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., by the 
regular process of a Federal election. 
There will be authorized polling-places In 
the school building. The right of suf- 
frage will be given the girls. An "extra" 
of the "High School Daily News" will 
publish the results. f. m. a. 



A SINGULAR SPECTACLE. 

Tuesday of next week will be election 
day. Men who cannot read well enough 
to make out the names of the candidates 
of their party will have assistance to 
enable them to mark their ballots. But 
the educated women, like the presidents 
of Wellesley and Mount Holyoke colleges, 
will not be allowed to vote. Neither will 
the women who compose three-fourths of 
all our public school teachers be allowed to 
vote. Men fresh from the jails and pris- 
ons will be welcomed at the polls, but the 
law-abiding, orderly women will not be 
welcomed there. The men who have not 
even paid a poll tax will vote, but the 
women who pay large taxes will not vote. 
In many States, the foreign-born man 
who has merely declared his intention to 
live in this country, will vote ; but Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe and Mrs. Mary A. Liv- 
ermore, who have lived here more than 
seventy years, cannot vote. All women, 
except in Wyoming, are without votes. 
The two great parties that profess to be 
saving the country have not said a w T ord 
about the disfranchisement of women. 
They look out sharply for and flatter labor- 
ing men w T ho have votes, and prate of a 
representative government, when nearly 
half the people are literally without rep- 
resentation. And this in the nineteenth 
century ! God forgive them ! 

Lucy Stone. 



IN THIRTY-FIVE PULPITS. 

Forty years ago, Oberlin admitted An- 
toinette Brown and Lettice Smith to study 
in its theological department. It was an 
innovation so radical that Oberlin itself 
felt afraid. But its charter secured to 
women the right to study in all the 
departments. If the faculty had been 
told at that time that within forty years 
the pulpits of thirty-five churches in one 
of the large cities of the West would 
be occupied on a single Sunday by 
women, those who told it would have 
gone away saying, "Who hath believed 
our report?" Yet last Sunday thirty-five 
pulpits in Denver were occupied by as 
many women, who were in that city at 
the annual meeting of the National W. 
C. T. U. Does the world move?— Woman's 
Journal. ^ r , 

There should be large orders for the 
leaflet, "Fair Play for Women," by 
George Wm. Curtis. 



30 cents a hundred. 



The women of Westchester County, 
N. Y., registered in large numbers last 
Saturday, in order to vote for school 
commissioner. 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps has in the 
Atlantic for November a touching poem 
on Whittier, written while the venerable 
and beloved poet was on his death-bed. 

The Iowa Farmers' Alliance has stated 
the reason for woman suffrage as well as 
it has ever been stated, namely, that "a 
restricted suffrage has ever been an instru- 
ment of oppression." — Des Moines Even- 
ing JVercs. 

Extensive enlargements and improve- 
ments are being made to accommodate the 
increasing number of students at the 
Women's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
This shows how well the Idea of women 
physicians is accepted and established. 

Several young lady teachers in Atlanta 
propose to unite in renting a small house, 
and have a home to their own taste, free 
from the discomforts of boarding-house 
life. The Atlanta Journal says: "This is 
the beginning of a very sensible move- 
ment, and the example will undoubtedly 
be followed." 

Mils. F. W. Gist, in the woman's de- 
partment of the Calera (Ala.) Journal, 
says: "We asked a friend, the other day, 
why the ladies were so cordially invited 
to the political speakings of the present 
campaign. He replied : 'To lend respect- 
ability to the audience.' " Commenting 
on this in the New Decatur (Ala.) Adver- 
tiser ^ Mrs. C. J. Hildreth says: "The 
polls need the same element." These two 
bright Alabama women have hit the nail 
on the head. 

The Executive Committee of the Alumnse 
of the Normal School of New York City 
met last Saturday and drew up a petition 
to the Mayor asking the re-appointment 
of Mrs. Williams as School Commissioner. 
They declared that the appointment of at 
least four women more on the Board of 
Education is essential to the welfare of 
the public schools. The reasons are 
that nine -tenths of the teachers are 
women and that more than half of the 
pupils are girls. A committee was ap- 
pointed to agitate the matter and secure 
the aid of influential men. 

One of the pleasant features of the re- 
cent meeting of the Board of Lady Manag- 
ers for the World's Fair was the presenta- 
tion of Lady Henry Somerset, who brought 
greetings from England, and made a little 
congratulatory speech. At one of the 
sessions, Miss de Graftenreid, of Washing- 
ton, D. C, made an address on the labor 
conditions of women and children in Eu- 
rope and America. She pointed out the 
evils of the sweating system, the docking 
system, and the carelessness In many fac- 
tories concerning dangerous machinery, 
improper ventilation and insufficient 
toilet accessories, and proposed that the 
Board of Lady Managers interest itself in 
alleviating these conditions. 
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WOMEN AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE 
PEOPLE'S CAMPAIGN. 

The campaign of the People's party is 
picturesque. Tt opened virtually with 
the conference held at St. Louis, last Feb- 
ruary, composed of delegates from numer- 
ous organizations, including the National 
Women's Alliance. Of the preliminary 
meetings, several were largely conducted 
by women. Mrs. Mary E. Lease addressed 
a large audience. On Sunday afternoon 
a temperance meeting of nearly 7,000 
persons was addressed by Miss Willard, 
Mrs. Clara C. Hoffman and Lady Henry 
Somerset. At the Prohibition conference 
held with reference to fusion with the 
People's party, Miss Willard and Mrs. 
Gougar were leaders. At one of the even- 
ing mass meetings during the convention, 
speeches were made by Mrs. Marion 
Todd, of Michigan, Mrs. Fannie McCor- 
mick, president of the National Women's 
Alliance, and Miss Lolly McDonald, a 
young girl of fifteen. 

Women delegates were numerous in the 
convention, and served on all the impor- 
tant committees. The W. C. T. U. dele- 
gation were admitted, and for the first 
time an English peeress sat upon the 
platform of an American political conven- 
tion. Miss Willard was elected vice- 
president, and served on the committee on 
resolutions. 

Woman suffrage was an issue in point 
all through the convention. Mrs. Lease, 
who was introduced by Gen. Weaver as 
"Our Queen Mary of the Alliance," made 
a fervent appeal to the convention to 
abolish the sex line in politics. Miss Wil- 
lard labored zealously in the committee 
for a woman suffrage and a prohibition 
plank in the platform, and when delegates 
brought a minority report before the 
convention, it was debated and rejected 
amid the wildest excitement, on the 
ground of expediency, and in deference to 
Southern sentiment. Mr. Powderly and 
other labor leaders were strong for 
woman's ballot, and the convention after- 
ward almost unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion offered by Mrs. Emma G. Curtis, 
which referred the question of universal 
suffrage to the Legislatures for favorable 
consideration. It was noticeable that 
after the convention the People's party 
and Farmers' Alliance press in the North 
generally insisted upon being counted as 
favorable to woman suffrage. 

Women were not less prominent in the 
National Convention held at Omaha in 
July, and the efforts to secure a suffrage 
plank were reinforced by a regular woman 
suffrage contingent, consisting of Miss 
Anthony, Rev. Anna Shaw and Mrs. 
Clara B. Colby, who held a suffrage meet- 
ing in the city and visited the convention. 
The committee on resolutions were re- 
ported, with one exception, to be person- 
ally in favor of woman suffrage, but they 
incorporated in the platform only that 
clause which says: "Believing that the 
forces of reform this day organized will 
never cease to move forward until every 
wrong is righted, and equal rights and 
equal privileges securely established for 
all the men and women of this country." 
It was received with tumultuous applause, 



and is considered to cover the ground by j 
the woman suffrage people of the party. 

The State Conventions in Colorado, 
Massachusetts, California, Kansas, and 
probably other States, incorporated a 
woman suffrage plank in their platforms. 
At a large meeting in Omaha last Sep- 
tember, the speaker, Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
of Boston, said: 

In the past we have declared for equal 
rights to all and special privileges to none, 
but we have denied to the women of the 
land the right to vote. When a woman, 
who is a tax-payer, who is the equal in 
intelligence of any man, steps up to the 
ballot-box and asks to vote, we say to 
her: "Excuse us, this is a special privi- 
lege of the men." I say to you, if one 
woman in this broad land wants to vote, I 
deny the right of any man to say that she 
shall not. 

Mrs. Weaver, wife of the candidate for 
president, assured a yellow ribbon gath- 
ering at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Camp- 
bell, of Oak Park, la., that "not one of 
the numerous women speakers of the 
People's party would omit woman suf- 
frage from a single speech during the 
campaign." Among these speakers are 
Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, of Kansas, Mrs. 
Todd and Mrs. Emery, of Michigan. 

The canvass made by Gen. Weaver is 
unique in political annals. He has been 
accompanied by his wife, a lovely, refined 
W. C. T. U. woman, and by Mrs. Mary E. 
Lease, who shares the oratorical duties 
and honors. They have made a tour from 
Puget Sound to Chesapeake Bay, speak- 
ing in about twenty-five States, and at 
last accounts were at work in the North- 
west. No other woman has done as much 
hard campaign work this year as has Mrs. 
Lease. The fact that a woman has spoken 
to public audiences in a political campaign 
in every Southern State except South 
Carolina and West Virginia, is startling. 
More prominence has been given to Mrs. 
Lease in the Democratic papers in the 
South than to the Women's Influence 
Clubs of their own party, and more in the 
Republican papers in the West and North- 
west than to Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, presi- 
dent of the National Women's Republican 
Association. She was a leader in the 
Kansas State campaign two years ago, 
and is known as "the woman who beat 
Senator Ingalls." Ridicule and abuse 
have been her portion. Everything vitu- 
perative that could be said has been said, 
save to assail her reputation as a woman. 
She has been berated this year by both 
the Republican and the Democratic press, 
one declaring that she is in partnership 
with the Democrats to defeat the Repub- 
licans, and the other that she is in league 
with the Republicans to "break up the 
solid South," She has been called "a 
loud-mouthed virago," who neglects her 
home and children to train with insig- 
nificant "calamity howlers." While in 
Georgia, the meetings of Gen. Weaver 
and Mrs. Lease were roughly interrupted 
by mobs who threw rotten eggs. It is, 
perhaps, an instance of poetic justice that 
the section for whose conservatism the 
party suppressed a declaration for the 
equality of women, should deny freedom 
of speech to the partv's leaders. 

In view of the ridicule and abuse of 
Mrs. Lease in Republican newspapers, a 



recent occurrence is significant. The Chi- 
cago Inter-Ocean published accounts of the 
indignities suffered hy the People's party 
speakers in the South, over the signature 
of Mrs. Lease. These w T ere followed by 
an interview' of considerable length on the 
same subject, said to have been held at 
St. Louis. In this interview Mrs. Lease 
is spoken of by the Inter-Ocean in compli- 
mentary terms. About this time an asso- 
ciated press dispatch was sent broadcast 
to the effect that Mrs. Lease had advised 
the Populists to vote for Republican elec- 
tors. This she promptly denied. Whether 
the interview has been authoritatively 
denied does not clearly appear. Mean- 
while, it is being quoted by Republican 
papers, and made the subject of comment 
in editorials, which speak of her as a 
"gifted woman," an "honest enthusiast," 
whose great mental strength, wonderful 
oratory and honesty of purpose have 
"caused her character to be as highly re- 
spected as her ability has been greatly 
admired." She is termed a "womanly 
advocate of political reform," and while 
there is no insinuation that her allegiance 
is wavering, her reputed experiences and 
utterances are being used to influence 
voters to become Republicans. There are 
several meanings to be discerned in this 
move, but the one most appropriate to be 
pointed out by a non-partisan, who is 
classed, in respect to the franchise, with 
minors, rmupers, idiots and criminals, is 
that it is an acknowledgment by Republi- 
can leaders that a woman heretofore 
rated as an obstreperous crank, in a ridicu- 
lous and paltry party, has become a factor 
of weight and influence in the presidential 
campaign of 1892. f. m. a. 
+♦* 

WHAT REPUBLICAN WOMEN AEE 
DOING. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony closed her en- 
gagement with the Kansas Republican 
State Central Committee on Oct. 29, hav- 
ing spoken on nearly every secular even- 
ing for about three weeks. At Holton, 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Johns spoke under 
the auspices of the Young Women's 
Republican Club. The Women's Quartette 
furnished the music. Miss Effie Price 
presided, and introduced the speakers. At 
Burlingame, the members of the Young 
Ladies' Republican Club acted as vice- 
presidents at the meeting addressed by 
Miss Anthony and Mrs. Johns, and were 
arranged in a semi-circle on the stage, 
each girl wearing her club cap and badge. 
Miss Nellie Drew is president. A Woman's 
Republican Association was organized, 
with Mrs. F. M. Nelson as president. 
Mrs. T. J. Smith will speak until election 
day. 

Mrs. Minerva K.Elliott, of Chicago, has 
been addressing Republican gatherings in 
Illinois. At Winchester, 111., on the occa- 
sion of one of the largest Republican rallies 
in the State, Gov. Fifer walked from the 
train to his carriage through a double line 
of girls making up the Fifer Guards, fifty 
strong, and in uniform. 

A Woman's Republican Association has 
been organized at Perry, N. Y., Mrs. T. 
Tuttle, president. 

Miss Helen Varick Boswell, chief of the 
I Literary Bureau of the Woman's Repub- 
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ftan Association, wr ites in the New York 
m of Oct. 30: 

0a the evening when Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster spoke for the Harlem Republican 
nJh D inety-eight ladies in the audience 
Scribed their names to the enrolment 
i»rd30f the Woman's Eepublican Associa- 
tion. At the Lincoln Club, a few even- 
•mti later, which was made the special 
fifes' night of the campaign, more than 
,'uty ladies enrolled themselves. Mrs. 
Fosteris now in Michigan making speeches 
, n d votes for Harrison and Reid. The 
yew Jersey Eepublican women have been 
luring this week. They had a meeting 
of women from all over the State at Vine- 
jgri at which a State Woman's Repub- 
lican Association was formed, and also 
man? auxiliary town and county clubs. 
fte'Scptt&tfcfln Magazine for October 
sits: "The Woman's Republican Associa- 
tion will also have its effect upon the elec- 
tion. It cannot cast votes, but it certainly 
i ad will make them." f. m. a. 



TEE SUFFEAGE ENROLMENT. 

Recently, at the' Iowa State Suffrage 
CuDTeation, the enrolment plan, brought 
forward by Mr. Henry B. Blackwell, was 
adopted as a part of the plan of work. 
Aserery suffragist knows, it is one thing 
to adopt a line of work, and quite another 
to perform the work afterwards. But 
Iowa kin earnest about this new plan, as 
Ifoimd out in atrip over the State after 
the convention. 

One especially heroic case of earnest- 
cesj came under my observation. Six 
delegates from Harrison County travelled 
al! night in a day coach after the conven- 
tion, in order to reach home in time to 
attend a District Fair held that day at 
Dunlap. Hastily swallowing their break- 
Ms, they procured some blank-books, 
wrote therein the pledge, and w^ere on the 
Fairgrounds in ample time to receive the 
Tutors as they arrived. All day long 
they worked at their posts, and, as I 
Mere, secured names enough on that one 
&y (although they have added to the list 
since) to guarantee the nomination in that 
WBnty on each political ticket of none but 
suffrage representatives and senators. Of 
course, this presupposes that the names 
*21 be properly managed after they are 



Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, of Hull, has been 
j tppointed Superintendent of this work 
\ ty the executive committee. She is a 
j *oman of rare energy and executive 
: force, and will secure the best results 
j Possible from her department. She will, 
| & &e has not already done so, appoint a 
; ^Vsuperintendent in each county. As 
j there are no suffrage organizations in 
I nearly a third of the counties, she will 
| rel ? on the Franchise Department of the 
^- C. T. U. to supply her working force 
i atbose districts. 

; However it may be in other States, in 

| Iow » there is suffrage sentiment enough 

| ^H the voters to carry our measures 

j ™ is, if they can be induced by this 

Wo be in truth "suffrage mugwumps." 

wd the women, in every place where 

**ent, either already at work or ready to 

*P as soon as they receive the books 

^headquarters. Men are quite as en- 

^siagtic over the plan as are the women. 

^Prominent lawyer, and an anti-suffra- 

Wu inquired what things new we had on 



hand, and I detailed to him the enrolment 
Plan. He thought a moment, and then 
said earnestly: "That is a deep-laid 
scheme, and is genuine, practical politics. 
It you can organize the voters in this 
tatate who are already suffragists, in the 
way you describe, there is no power under 
Heaven which can prevent your success." 
2sext fall, if all the sub-superintendents 
in the State do their duty, there will be 
no candidate for the Legislature who will 
not be duly interviewed concerning his 
position on the "Woman Question" ; and 
his status of "for," "against" or "doubt- 
ful," will be quietly reported to the en- 
rolled suffrage mugwumps. In some 
strongly foreign counties, nothing can be 
accomplished ; in others, it is likely other 
matters will overshadow this considera- 
tion ; but I verily believe Iowa can carry a 
majority of the counties, if the local 
superintendents do their duty as faith- 
fully as, I know, the Executive Com- 
mittee and the State Superintendent will 
perform theirs. 

I hope every State Society will adopt 
this plan, in order that they may gather 
up the sentiment as fast as it is created. 
Carrie Lane Chapman. 
183 World Building, N~eto YorTc City. 
*^> 

A GOOD DECISION IN ILLINOIS. 

There has lately been much excitement 
and discussion in Illinois over the law 
granting school suffrage to women. Last 
year the Illinois Legislature, by an al- 
most two-thirds vote, gave women the 
right to vote "at any election held for the 
purpose of choosing any officer under the 
general or special school laws of the State." 
The constitutionality of the law was ques- 
tioned. A test ease was made and car- 
ried to the Supreme Court. The court 
decided that the law was unconstitu- 
tional so far as it related to county 
superintendent of schools, because that 
office was named in the constitution ; but 
intimated that in regard to other school 
offices the law might be valid. The trus- 
tees of the State University are soon to be 
elected. These are school officers not 
named in the constitution, and Illinois 
women have been registering in numbers 
to vote for them. 

A new quibble was then raised. The 
school suffrage law provided that the 
women were to use a separate ballot con- 
taining the names of school officers only. 
The election of the trustees was to be 
by Australian ballot; there were other 
officers to be elected at the same time, 
for whom women could not vote, and 
no provision had been made in the 
Australian ballot law for printing a 
separate ballot for the women. Elec- 
tion officers in Bloomington refused 
to let women register, and five women 
applied for a writ of mandamus to com- 
pel them. Judge Tipton on Oct. 28 de- 
cided in favor of the women, and granted 
the mandamus. He says a separate ballot 
must be prepared for the women. This 
accords with the clear intention of the 
Legislature. 



A. s. b. 



AN INJUSTICE CORRECTED. 
Editor Woman' 's Column: 

At the W. C. T. TJ. Convention of the 
Tri-County of California, a franchise peti- 
tion hearing before the Legislative Judi- 
ciary Committee was arranged by the 
suffragists, as a novel way to 'present the 
subject, also as an object lesson, and thev 
invited gentlemen to take specified parts. 
Mr. D. C. Clark, superintendent of the 
public schools of Santa Cruz, was invited 
to argue in opposition, and he did so very 
ably, as they desired ; for they wished to 
be fair, to have all said that can be said in 
opposition. Our cause is very weak, if it 
cannot meet opposition, and it is encour- 
aging that we are obliged to draft suf- 
fragists to oppose suffrage ably. To the 
surprise of Mr. Clark and the dismay of 
the ladies whom he helped so gallantly, 
there soon appeared in the Woman's 
Journal a scathing statement that Mr. 
Clark is an opponent of woman suffrage. 
This is not true, as both he and his wife 
are our friends and helpers ; and, had it 
been true, it was discourteous to impale a 
man for doing for us what we asked him 
to do. Some irresponsible person, not 
seeing the joke, must have penned the arti- 
cle, and the W. C. T. U. ladies of Cali- 
fornia, some 4,700 in number, desire that 
Mr. Clark be placed right in his action 
and credited with his real sentiments, 
which are for woman suffrage. 

Sarah M. Severance, 

California State Supt. Franchise. 



THE "AGE OF CONSENT." 

Judge Mills, sitting in the Court of 
Sessions at White Plains, N. Y., lately 
granted a new trial to Morris Connors, 
who was found guilty of kidnapping 
Carrie Miller from Mamaroneck, N. Y., a 
few weeks ago. His lawyer moved for a 
new trial on the ground that Section 213 
of the code says the age of consent is 
twelve years unless consent was obtained 
by fraud or duress. As Carrie Miller was 
twelve years and three months old, she 
was not kidnapped according to the law. 
The N. Y. Herald says : 

This is a new finding in the Penal Code. 
The Legislature last winter amended the 
law, defining kidnapping as taking away a 
child under sixteen years. The Legisla- 
ture, however, forgot to amend another 
section of the code, which held that the age 
of consent was twelve years. This case will 
affect the New York Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, as when 
a child has been taken from an institution 
where it had been committed by the 
Society when less than sixteen years old, 
the courts of New York have held that 
the person so taking a child was guilty of 
kidnapping. Several persons are now 
serving terms in State Prison charged 
with kidnapping children less than six- 
teen years old. 



A project is on foot to erect a memorial 
statue to Mrs. Felicia Hemans in Liver- 
pool, where she was born in 1793. 



Rev. Lorenza Haynes presided and 
gave the opening address on the morning 
devoted this week at the Mechanics' Fair 
to "Women in the Pulpit." The other 
speakers were Mrs. Jane L. Patterson, 
Rev. Mary T. Whitney, and Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer. A paper by Rev. S. 
Louise Baker, of Nantucket, was read by 
Miss Haynes. 
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Mrs. Mary Clement Leavitt will 
spend the winter in the Sandwich Islands. 

The Ladies' Humane Society of St. 
Louis proposes to prosecute all persons 
guilty of docking their horses' tails. 

Mrs. A. Gingrich, W. C. T. U. Super- 
intendent of Franchise at Big Rapids, 
Mich., secured from the committee the 
privilege of having a suffrage address de- 
livered at the Mecosta County Fair. The 
popcorn, peanut and candy criers kept 
quiet, and the audience paid strict atten- 
tion. Rev. H. A. Wales delivered the ad- 
dress. 

Mrs. N. B. Judd, at a recent meeting 
of the Woman's Presbyterian Board of 
Missions of the Northwest, held in Chi- 
cago, described the sharp contrast be- 
tween women's meetings here and in 
Russia, from which country she has lately 
returned. She said that in St. Peters- 
burg, if more than twenty women should 
gather for prayer, the police would imme- 
diately disperse them. 

A Southern woman writes: "I have 
had it, on my memorandum to suggest to 
the editors of the suffrage papers that 
they put in the paper occasionally a line 
suggesting to their subscribers to place a 
blue mark against the price of the paper 
when they re-mail it to others. For along 
time I have been doing this with the 
papers I sent out, hoping it might induce 
some to subscribe w T ho otherwise might 
not notice the low price of the papers." 
This is a good suggestion, and subscribers 
who mail their papers to friends, in the 
hope of interesting them, would do well 
to follow the hint. 

Mrs. Axnie K. Bidwell,, wife of the 
Prohibition candidate for President, has 
seconded her husband's efforts to protect 
and civilize the band of Indians who were 
settled on a part of a vast tract of land 
that came into his possession some years 
ago, and have ever since been allowed to 
remain. For about seven years she took 
entire charge of their education, bearing 
all of the expense, and giving a portion 
of her time each day. In 1884 she inter- 
ested a branch of the Woman's Mission- 
ary Society in the work, and with their 
help established a thorough and perma- 
nent school. These Indians are peace- 
able, temperate and industrious, as a re- 
sult of the helpful efforts made by their 
friends. 

After all, the bill to give full suffrage 
to the women of New Zealand has failed 
of passage. It appears, from intelligence 
in the London Times^ that "after several 
conferences between the two Houses, it 
has been found impossible to arrive at an 



MRS. PALMER'S MESSAGE TO THE BOARD 
OF LADY MANAGERS. 



While the press has widely quoted the 
address of Mrs. Bertha H. Palmer, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Lady Managers, at 
the dedication ceremonies of the World's 
Fair, little attention outside of Chicago 
has been given to her able address at the 
opening session of the meeting of the 
Board, Oct. 18. 

Perhaps the most striking fact set forth 
in this address is the extent of organiza- 
tion among women for the furtherance of 
the representation of women's interests 
and industries at the World's Fair. There 
are at present in thirty-seven States, two 
Territories, Alaska and the District of 
Columbia, committees composed of able 
and influential women, either on the State 
or Territorial boards, or forming inde- 
pendent organizations. 

We are now possessed," says Mrs. 



issued by the Lady Board of Managers. 
This action, Mrs. Palmer thinks, has 
arisen from some misapprehension,and she 
has obtained a promise from our Minister 
to Denmark to use his influence to reverse 
this decision. 

Of these committees, Mrs. Palmer says 
further : 

It will be seen that the names on our for- 
eign committees represent not only royal- 
ty and the influence of government, but- 
include also many women who have risen 
to the positions which they occupy by 
their own unaided talents, who, without 
titles or wealth to assist them, are recom- 
mended only by their evident ability to 
carry on the important lines of work in- 
trusted to their hands. 

The powerful organization which we 
have thus secured extends around the 
world, and stands with perfect solidarity 
for the purpose of serving the interests of 
our sex, and making the industrial condi- 
tions easier for them. We have such an 
organization as has never before existed 
I of women for women. That this work is 



Palmer, "of the most powerful organiza- I needed is evidenced by the pathetic an- 

tionthat has ever existed among women, ' - * ~ -* ♦ 1 ^ «'>«««-"<«= ™*^-«. 

having official committees, created by 
government and supported by government 
funds, cooperating with us in England, 
France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Belgium, Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Greece, Siam, Japan, Algeria, Cape 
Colony, Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua, the 
Argentine Republic, Jamaica, Ceylon and 
Brazil, and although committees have not 
yet been announced, favorable responses 
have been received from Spain, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Venezuela, Panama and the 
Sandwich Islands." 



After speaking of the women who com- 
pose these committees in several European 
countries, and of the exhibits they pro- 
pose to make, she says of Japan and 
China : 

Japan at first hesitated and refused to 
appoint a committee, but M. de Guerville 
had the good fortune to be permitted to 
give his lecture before the .Emperor and 
Empress of Japan, and so interested the 
latter that she consented to become the 
head of a committee of ladies, with whom 
we are now in active correspondence. 

China is less hopeful, because it has 
never officially participated in any Exposi- 
tion. It is contrary to the custom of the 
country; but Lord LI, son of the cele- 
brated General Li Hung Chang, has given 
us to understand that a semi-official com- 
mittee would be formed to send exhibits 
to us, provided our laws could be so modi- 
fied as to allow the necessary attendants 
and persons in charge to bring the exhib- 
its into this country. The Chinese deeply 
feel the humiliation of the exclusion laws, 
and their desire for a better knowledge 
of our country is shown by the fact that 
Lord Li proposes, in case this exhibit 
should be made possible, to send his wife, 
as will also several of his friends of high 
position, to take charge of the exhibit, %o 
that they may be enabled to make the 
journey through the country and study 
civilization. Upon learning these 



agreement on the question of female suf- i fac 1 ts ' * wr ? te immediately to Washington, 
* j it. ttm j. • i t. j , ano - was fortunate enough to find that 

frage, and the Electonal Board has con- 1 one of the final acts of Co * ™ J^ore its 

H „„™«^ k„«„ "V-"^-^ ^ * «"« ' adjournment was the passage of a bill 

allowing Chinese to accompany their ex- 
hibits. I at once communicated this fact 
to our Chinese correspondents, and hope 
it may have the effect which we so greatly 
desire, and that a semi-official committee 
of Chinese women may soon be announced. 
Should this be accomplised, it will be a 
great point scored by us, as the Chinese 
are represented in the general buildings 
only by their' merchants, and have no 
official standing whatever. 

Denmark is the only government of 



sequently been abandoned. One of the 
main points in dispute was as to the pro- 
viso inserted by the Upper House, allow- 
ing women to use voting papers instead 
of going to the polling booths." This 
proviso was wholly unnecessary. Wher- 
ever women vote, they follow the mode 
in use by male voters. Even in the Isle 
of Man, where women have the Parlia- 
mentary suffrage and the vote is viva voce t 
there is no difficulty about it.— Woman's 
Journal. 



swers from some of the countries where 
our invitation has been declined. For in- 
stance, a letter received from the govern- 
ment of Tunis state3 that a commission of 
women can not be formed in that country, 
because the local prejudice will not allow 
the native women to take part in public 
affairs. Syrian correspondents write that 
it will be impossible to secure the official 
appointment of a committee of women 
in that country, as custom prevents women 
from taking hold of such work, and the 
government will lend no aid ; but that an 
effort will be made to send a small exhibit 
unofficially. Other Oriental countries 
make the same reports — no schools, 
women not intelligent enough to under- 
take the work, public prejuaice, etc. It 
seems incredible that the governments of 
these countries should be willing to make 
admissions which reflect so much upon 
themselves, or that they should allow these 
shameful conditions to continue. The 
oppressive bonds laid upon women, both 
by religion and custom, are in some cases 
so strong as to be insurmountable, prob- 
ably, during the present generation. 

After speaking of the status of women 
in the Orient, and in Russia, Denmark, 
Italy, France and Austria, she says of 
women in English politics : 

In the United States women can not 
pretend to have anything like the politi- 
cal power of their English sisters. The 
Ladies' Liberal Federation held its meet- 
ing during my stay in London, elected 
officers, outlined its" policy, discussed the 
prominent questions of the hour, putting 
on record the expression of its views, held 
constant consultations with the leading 
men of the party, who were present and 
addressed the meeting, and who asked the 
support and assistance of the Federation 
during the then approaching campaign. 
After their adjournment they went to 
work with a will, and had a most potent 
influence in securing the election of the 
candidates. There are five classes of fran- 
chise in England, and women have been 
given four, voting on all questions except 
for members of Parliament. It is con- 
ceded by all parties that within a very 
short time the full franchise will be ac- 
corded them, as they are too well organ- 
ized and have too much power to be safely 
refused what they ask. 



A Minneapolis paper in a special dis- 
patch says : "The Indians on the Sisseton 
agency have held the first political meet- 
ing ever held by Indians for the nomi- 
nees of either great political party. They 
will vote the straight Republican ticket." 



Europe which has refused the invitation 1 So the Indians are in ahead of the women. 
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"WOMAN'S SPHERE." 

BY J. G. WHITTIER. 

Talk not to me of woman's sphere, 
Nor point with Scripture text a sneer, 
Nor wrong the manliest saint of all 
By donbts, if he were here, that Paul 
Would own the heroines who have lent 
Grace to tenth's stern arbitrament ! 

Strong minded is she ? Better so 
Than dulness set for sale or show, 
A household folly capped and belled, 
In fashion's dance of puppets held, 
Or poor pretence of womanhood, 
"Whose formal flavorless platitude 
Is warranted from all offence 
Of robust meaning's violence. 



WHITTIER AND CURTIS. 

Amid the general and heartfelt griel 
which attends the passing away of the 
poet Whittier and of George William Cur- 
tis, there is one class of people who have 
an especial cause for mourning, and for 
tears of affectionate pride as well as deep 
regret. I mean the woman suffragists. 

From the very beginnings of thewoman's 
rights movement (which Garrison himself 




J. G. WHITTIER. 



really numbered among its supporters 
many of the noblest and most typical of 
American men, several of the highest and 
most spiritual of American poets and 
thinkers. 

It has been in defiance of the facts that 
women whom such men delighted to 
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characterized as greater J and more far- 
reaching than that against slavery) it has 



GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

honor have been so cruelly and so con- 
stantly misrepresented as unfeminine. If 
any man may truly comprehend "the 
eternally womanly,*' it is the poet of pure 
and religious spirit. 

The sweetness of nature, the extremely 
retiring and almost timid personal de- 
meanor of Mr. Whittier, would not have 
ill beseemed the most sheltered of women. 
Yet who shall deny to him the meed of 
utmost courage, of a manly soul and a 
peculiarly intense patriotism ? 

And in his later years, as in bis earlier, 
he desired that his country should— 

"Call her daughters forth to share 
The rights and duties pledged to all." 

In Mr. Curtis, a public speaker of emi- 
nence, and a man who shrank from no 
proper publicity, there was still to be seen 
an exquisite refinement, delicacy of per- 
ception in many a varied field, and a poetic 
sensibility as rare as his keen political 

sense. 

By his dispassionate and educated judg- 
ment of the stern realities of politics, as 
well as by his loving appreciation of all 
gentle forms of literature and of life, he 
was qualified far beyond most men to give 
a reason for the faith that was in him re- 
garding the duties of patriotic women. 
And from first to last he stood with the 
woman suffragists. 

Forever will the names of Whittier and 
Curtis be honored in the annals of this 
reform, which has not yet reached its 
apotheosis. Adelaide A. Claelin. 



At the coming session of Parliament, 
Viscount Wolmer (Liberal-Unionist) will 
introduce a woman suffrage bill in the 
House of Commons. 

Twenty-one young native women, edu- 
cated in missions connected with the 
North India Methodist Episcopal Confer- 
ence, are now studying medicine in the 
Agra College. 

The evening meeting of the fall session 
of the Brooklyn (X. T.) Presbytery was 
principally devoted to the discussion of 
admitting women to the diaeonate, and, 
to the surprise of the more conservative 
members, the vote in favor of admitting 
them stood 23 to 10. 

Mrs. A. B. Nickels, of Laredo, Tex., 
makes a business of cultivating cacti. 
She has several acres devoted to these 
curious plants, of which she has more 
than a hundred different varieties. In 
the hot/dry climate of Texas, few green- 
houses are required for this business, and 
most of the plants are grown out of doors. 
The little water needed is supplied by 
irrigating ditches, and an awning protects 
them, when necessary, from the too 
great heat of the sun. New specimens 
are hunted and brought in by native 
Mexicans for a small compensation. 

Mr. Cleveland's election and the return 
of the National Democratic party to power 
is the event of the week. How this 
momentous change will affect the interests 
of woman suffrage remains to be seen. 
Mr. Cleveland's record is not unfriendly 
to woman suffrage. As governor of New 
York, he repeatedly signed bills giving 
women the right to vote on local ques- 
tions. On the other hand, the Democratic 
party, as a whole, has shown itself less 
favorable to woman suffrage than the 
Republican party. But, for the present, 
woman suffrage is more likely to win its 
victories in State Legislatures than in 
Congress — Woman's Journal. 

The 20th Congress of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women, Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe president, will meet in 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 15—17. The fol- 
lowing topics will be treated: "Ethics 
and Limits of Art," Sarah Wool Moore; 
''The General Outlook of Affairs in the 
Americas," Mrs. Louise Benson ; "About 
Kindergartens, " Miss Sallie Fairchild; 
"The Effect of Immigration on the Health 
of the Nation," Ella V. Mark, M. D. ; "A 
Talk on Art," Ednah D. Cheney; "The 
Limits of Self-Sacrifice," Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell; "Parliamentary Law 
as a Science and an Art," Martha J. 
Strickland ; "Individualism in Education," 
Mrs. Harriet R. Putnam: "Pessimism 
and Optimism as Factors in Social Prog- 
ress," Julia Ward Howe; "The Photo- 
graphic Novel," Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well; "The Education of European and 
American Girls," Jane Bancroft Robin- 
son, Ph. D., and "Does the Modern Hu- 
mane Treatment of Criminals Tend to 
Increase Crime?" Dr. Adele S. Hutchinson . 
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A WOMAN OF THE AGE. 

BY WILLIAM P. MCKENZIE. 

The one whom I love, "Is she fair," you said ? 
As the lily pure, as the queenly rose ; 
She doth the world of women surpass 
As these are fair to the trodden grass. 
"Like every lover }" Ah, well, who knows, 
I shall speak unlike, ere my lips be dead. 

How could they sing what mine eyes can see, 
Fairer than dreamers of dreams e'er guessed ! 
"That is my dream ?" But nay, I know ; 
A century long does the aloe grow, 
Years of the leaf, but the flower is best ; 
She is the bloom of the age-grown tree. 

That Venus— there, by the window ledge; 
Marble is better than bronze, I know, 
No sharp-cut lines of the shadow-edge, 
But a melting into the light, as though 
The radiance without were the inward glow. 

With greater than skill hath the artist wrought. 
The torso lives, but the face like a stone ; 
Unrivalled the form, but what of her thought ? 
Yet the marble thrills ;— what if you were shown 
The blush of the red life dawning through ! 
'Twas a perfect leaf that Phidias knew ; 
But the flower? You would blind your eyes 

from the sight 
Of its rose-mist life thrilling petals white ! 

There, in the shade of the curtain-fold 

At your left, a living face looks out; 

Thought brims to word; see, the red lips pout; 

Wrought by a Master— they call him Old, 

But young was his art when he wrought, no 

doubt. 
Stand here, and look at the oval face 
With the prayer-oped lips and the brow smooth- 
white ; 
The nobler man in yourself you trace 
As into your soul shines its holy light. 

Note you, no wonder the sculptor thought : 
"Here must be womanhood at the flower," 
Or the Master spake as his quick hand wrought : 
"Beauty can never have higher dower." 
A spirit of dreams would she be to them ; — 
You, if you saw once my lady's grace, 
With her Venus form and Madonna face, 
Would stoop with your lips to her garment's 

hem I 
You as a worshiper thus would kneel ; 
But what can I, who have loved her so ? 
From their settled courses my senses wheel, 
As if the planets should clash and reel, 
When even the touch of her hand I know. 

They praised the leaf, when 'twas leaf and 

thorns ; 
But she is the flower of the age-grown tree. 
You would pluck the flower? But the quick 

thought warns : 
Venus may love you when Psyche scorns ; 
The battle is bitter, I say, for me. 
"Not one of our line but was strong in the 

fight ?" 
Hand me that toy of their days of strife, 
That with ths handle of malachite ; 
To the red heart oft hath it flashed its light, 
And won the game when they played for life. 

Let here be a man ! and here ! and here— 

See, 'tis deep as the hilt in the close-grained 

wood; 
Thus could I do— why start you in fear ? 
To save one maid from a shameful tear, 
For the sake of my Love and her womanhood ! 

The might of ten could I dare withstand. 
But look at that sword two-handed there ; 
As this of mine to your taper hand, 
Find a brawny arm for that mighty brand, 
And nerve his heart with a wild despair; 

Bar then his path with a hundred spears- 
See you the flash of the whirling steel ? 



They fall like grain that the reaper shears ; 
Clear through, blood-spattered, his way appears ; 
There by the brook see the hero kneel. 

What of such battle of flesh and blood, 

That your cheeks thrill red and your bright eyes 

stare ? 
One wards the thrust, gives a crash for a thud, 
One falls, to crumble back into— mud ! 
With grass instead of his wavy hair. 

You move a pawn in some idle game ; 

What is that to an empire's war ? 

So the fight with a hundred that yielded fame, 

Is naught to the bitter fight I name. 

What can I, you wonder, be fighting for ? 

The princes of darkness have hemmed me in, 
The life to the spirit their hosts oppose ; 
They seek to stab my soul with a sin, 
Come with angel-smile, or with leer and grin ; 
But I fight to the death—'tis for life, God knows ! 

What if I spake of the warm white breast 
More fair than the Greek in his dreaming knew ; 
Of the face more grand than Italy's best, 
Child-sweet, man-strong, in its placid rest, 
Did 1 tell of the eyes whence the soul looked 

through ? 
Were she of the leaf, from the fight I were free, 
Needing only to love as a man can do ; 
But the eyes have opened their depths to me ; 
She is the flower— as a god must I be, 
Must love her as man, and as angel, too! 



EMINENT OPINIONS OF WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 



In the administration of a State, neither 
a woman as a woman nor a man as a man 
has any special functions, but the gifts 
are equally diffused in both sexes.— Plato. , 

I go for all sharing the privileges of the 
government who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens, by no means excluding women. — 
Abraham Lincoln. 

In the progress of civilization, woman 
suffrage is sure to come.— Charles Sumner. 

Justice is on the side of woman suffrage. 
— William H. Seward. 

I think there will be no end to the good 
that will come by woman's suffrage, on 
the elected, on elections, on government, 
and on woman herself.— Chief - Justice 
Chase. 

Woman's suffrage is undoubtedly com- 
ing, and I for one expect a great deal of 
good to result from it.— Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

For over forty years I have not hesi- 
tated to declare my conviction that jus- 
tice and fair dealing, and the democratic 
principles of our government, demand 
equal rights and privileges of citizenship, 
irrespective of sex. I have not been able 
to see any good reason for denying the 
ballot to women. — J. G. Whittier. 

I take it America never gave any better 
principle to the world than the safety of 
letting every human being have the power 
of protection in its own hands. I claim it 
for woman. The moment she has the 
ballot, I shall think the cause is won. — 
Wendell Phillips. 

You ask my reasons for believing in 
women's suffrage. It seems to me almost 
self-evident, an axiom, that every house- 
holder and tax-payer ought to have a voice 
in the expenditure of the money we pay, 
including, as this does, interests the most 
vital to a human being. — Florence Night- 
ingale. 

To have a voice in choosing those by 
whom one is governed is a means of self- 
protection due to every one. Under what- 
ever conditions, and within whatever lim- 
its, men are admitted to the suffrage, there 
is not a shadow of justification for not ad- 
mitting women under the same. — John 
\ Stuart Mill. 



Suppose, for the sake of argument, we 
accept the inequality of the sexes as one 
of nature's immutable laws ; call it a fact 
that women are inferior to men iamind. 
morals and physique. Why should this 
settle or materially affect the subject of so- 
called Woman's Bights? Would not this 
very inferiority be a reason why every 
advantage should be given to the weaker 
sex, not only for its own good, but for 
the highest 'development of the race?— 
Huxley. 

I am in favor of woman suffrage.— 
Phillips Brooks. 

With all my head, and with all my 
heart, I believe in woman suffrage.— Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps. 

It is ver j cheap wit that finds it so droll 
that a woman should vote. . . . If the 
wants, the passions, the vices, are allowed 
a full vote, through the hands of a half- 
brutal, intemperate population, I think it 
but fair that the virtues, the aspirations, 
should be allowed a full voice as an offset, 
through the purest of the people.— Balph 
Waldo Emerson. 

The correct principle is that women are 
not only justified, but exhibit the most 
exalted virtue, when they enter on the 
concerns of their country, of humanity, 
and of their God.— John Quincy Adams. 

I am highly gratified with the late dem- 
onstration in the Senate on the question 
of female suffrage. — Hon. George W. 
Julian. 

When we seriously attempt to show 
that a woman who pays taxes ought not 
to have a voice in the manner in which the 
taxes are expended, that a woman whose 
property and liberty and person are con- 
trolled by the laws should have no voice 
in framing those laws, it is not easy. If 
1 women are fit to rule in monarchies, it is 
difficult to say why they are not qualified 
to vote in a republic. — Hon. H. B. An- 
thony, B. I. 



If prayer and womanly influence are do- 
ing so much for God by indirect methods, 
how shall it be when that electric force is 
brought to bear through the battery of 
the ballot-box ?— Frances E. Willard. 

The true family is the type of the State. 
It is the absence of the feminine from the 
conduct of the governments of the earth 
that makes them more or less savage. The 
State is now in a condition of half orphan- 
age. There are fathers of the State, but 
no mothers. — Bev. Samuel J. May. 
1 Just as woman in literature, both as 
authoress and as audience, has effected a 
radical reform, an elimination of the ob- 
scenity and harshness from literature and 
art, so woman in the State will avail to 
eliminate the rigors of law, and much of 
the corruption in politics that now pre- 
vails.— Professor Wm. T. Harris. 

If the principle on which we founded 
our government is true, that taxation must 
not be without representation, and if 
women hold property and are taxed, it 
follows that women should be represented 
in the State by their votes. ... I think 
the State can no more afford to dispense 
with the votes of women in its affairs than 
the family. — Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

"When you were weak and I was strong, 
I toiled for you. Now you are strong and 
I am weak. Because of my work for you, 
I ask your aid. I ask the ballot for my- 
self and my sex. As I stood by you, I 
pray you stand by me and mine.— Clara 
Barton to the Soldiers. 

Voting would increase the intelligence 
of women, and be a powerful stimulus to 
female education. It would enable women 
to protect their own industrial, social, 
moral and educational rights. . . • Wo- 
man's vote would be to the vices in our 
great cities what the lightning is to the 
oak. ... I believe that this reform is 
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coming, and that it will come to stay.— ! 
Joseph Cook. 

I leave it to others to speak of suffrage 
as a right or a privilege -, I speak of it as 
a duty. . . • What right hav 3 you women 
to leave all this work of caring for the 
country with men? Is it not your country 
as well as theirs? Are not your children 
to live in it after you are gone? And are 
you not hound to contribute whatever 
faculty God has given you to make it and 
keep it a pure, safe and happy land?— 
James Freeman Clarke. 

It is difficult to choose names when the 
list is so long, hut it is right to mention 
among the distinguished women who have 
been with this movement from the outset, 
the names of Mrs. Somerville, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Florence Nightingale, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Miss Anna Swanwick, Miss Cohbe, 
Mrs.Grote, Mrs. Ritchie (Miss Thackeray) , 
Mary Carpenter and Mrs. Jameson. — Mil- 
licent Garrett Fawcett. 

One principal cause of the failure of so 
many magnificent schemes,social,political, 
religious, which have followed each other 
age after age, has been this : that in al- 
most every case they have ignored the 
rights and powers of 'one-half the human 
race — viz., women. I believe that politics 
will not go right, that society will not go 
right, that religion will not go right, that 
nothing human will ever go right, except 
in so far as woman goes right; and to 
make woman go right she must be put in 
her place, and she must have her rights.— 
Charles Kingsley. 

Woman must be enfranchised. It is a 
mere question of time. She must be a 
slave or an equal; there is no middle 
ground. Admit, in the slightest degree, 
her right to property or education, and 
she must have the ballot to protect the 
one and use the other. And there are no 
objections to this, except such as would 
equally hold against the whole theory of 
republican government. — T. W.Higginson. 

I think women are bound to seek the 
suffrage as a very great means of doing 
good. — Frances Poicer Cobbe. 

Public spirit, a genuine interest in all 
questions of national or social importance, 
is as essential a part of true womanhood 
as of true manhood; and women ought 
not to be exempt from the duty of vot- 
ing.— Mrs. Charles, Author of u The Schon- 
herg Cotta Family " 

Everybody feels the justice of the 
Golden" Rule, "Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you." Would 
men have women rob them of their ballot ? 
No. Then let not men rob women of their 
ballot. That is the Golden Rule put into 
practical form. — Bev. Dr. David Gregg. 

. I have never seen an argument against 
woman suffrage that was not flimsy. Men 
are much disposed to exaggerate the diffi- 
culties of voting intelligently, when they 
talk of women voting. By the time a 
public question is ready for the popular 
vote, it has become a very simple ques- 
tion, that requires little more than honesty 
and common sense to vote upon it. If our 
mothers are not fit to vote, they ought to 
stop bearing sons. — Geo. W. Cable. 

A woman may vote as a stock-holder 
upon a railroad from one end of the 
country to the other. But if she sells her 
stock, and buys a house with the money, 
she has no voice in the laying out of the 
road before her door, which her house is 
taxed to keep and pay for. Why, in the 
name of good sense, if a responsible 
human being may vote upon specific in- 
dustrial projects, may she not vote upon 
the industrial regulation of the State? — 
George William Curtis. 

I believe that the admission of women 
to the sufirage is in the line of God's provi- 
dence, and that it is approved by the spirit 
of the Bible and the experience of his- 
tory.— Bev. William Burnet Wright. 



In quite early life I formed the opinion 
that women ought to vote, because it is 
right, and for the best interests of the 
country. Years of observation and 
thought have strengthened this opinion. — 
Bishop Boieman. 

W T e need the participation of woman in 
the ballot-box. It is idle to fear that she 
will meet with disrespect or insult at the 
polls. Let her walk up firmly and modest- 
ly to deposit her vote, and if any one ven- 
tures to molest her, the crowd will swal- 
low him up as the whale swallowed Jonah. 
— Henry Ward Beecher. 

In re woman suffrage, I know of many 
prejudices against it, but of nothing 
which deserves to be called a reason. The 
reasons are all on the other side. — Pro- 
fessor Borden P. Bowne. 

I believe that the enfranchisement of 
woman would be a direct benefit both to 
woman herself and to the State. — Bev. 
Charles F. Thiving. 

I fully believe that the time has come 
when the ballot should be given to woman. 
Both her intelligence and conscience 
would lead her to vote on the side of jus- 
tice and pure morals. — Bishop Hurst. 

I believe that the great vices in our 
large cities will never be conquered until 
the ballot is put in the hands of women.— 
Bishop Simpson. 

In view of the terrible corruption of our 
politics, people ask, can we maintain uni- 
versal sufirage? I say no, not without 
the aid of women. — Bishop Gilbert Haven. 

We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to ano:her, until there 
is not a thoughtful opponent of woman 
suffrage to be found who is not obliged to 
deny the doctrine which is affirmed in our 
Declaration of Independence. — George F. 
Hoar. 

Any influence I may happen to have is 
gladly extended in favor of woman suf- 
frage. — Zydia Maria Child. 

Why should not women vote ? The es- 
sence of all republicanism is that they who 
feel the pressure of the law shall have a 
voice in its enactment. — Bev. John Pier- 
pont. 

I have not found a respectable reason 
why women should not vote, although I 
have read almost everything that has been 
written on the subject, on both sides. — M. 
J. Savage. 

Every year gives me greater faith in it, 
greater hope of its success, and a more 
earnest wish to use what influence I pos- 
sess for its advancement. — Loitisa M. Al- 
cott. 

Those who are ruled by law should have 
the power to say what shall be the laws 
and who the law-makers. Women are as 
much interested in legislation as men, and 
are entitled to representation.— William 
Lloyd Garrison. 

Every argument that can be adduced to 
prove that males should have the right to 
vote, applies with equal force to prove 
that females should possess the same 
right.— Hon. Benjamin F. Wade. 

I believe in woman " sufirage because 
women are as integral a part of the com- 
monwealth as men, and have equal social 
rights, and the first of all social rights is 
the right of self-government. I claim it, 
then,limply as a right. After that I find 
many reasons why it is desirable that the 
right should no longer be withheld by 
prejudice and force, reasons of which the 
purification of the ballot by means of the 
greater activity of conscience with women 
than with men, the advantage of Drmgmg 
to bear on public questions the livelier 
general intelligence arising^ from the 
fuperior education of women in the mass 
to^at of men in the mass, the enlarge, 
ment and strengthening of women them- 



selves through the exercise of a further 
responsibility, and the right of children 
to inherit from mothers who have had 
complete instead of partial development, 
are not among the least.— Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. 

I believe in the admission of women to 
the full rights of citizenship and share in 
the government, on the express grounds 
that few women keep house so badly or 
with such wastefulness as Chancellors of 
the Exchequer keep the State, and woman- 
ly genius for organization applied to the 
aflairs of the nation would be extremely 
economical and beneficial. — Theodore 
Parker. 

Laugh as we may, put it aside as a jest 
if we will, keep it out of Congress or polit- 
ical campaigns, still, the woman question 
is rising on our horizon larger than the 
size of a man's hand; and some solution, 
ere long, that question must find. — James 
A. Garfield. 



VOTED EOR GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

The statement going the rounds of the 
papers that this year in Wyoming women 
voted for a President of the United States 
for the first time, is a mistake. Women 
voted at the first three presidential elec- 
tions in New Jersey. The Quaker element 
was strong in old New Jersey,and, through 
the influence of a Quaker preacher, the 
convention that framed the constitution 
under which New Jersey came into the 
Union substituted for the words "male 
freeholders" in the provincial charter, 
the words "all inhabitants worth fifty 
pounds/' Under this constitution, tax- 
paying women and tax-paying negroes 
voted. But the tax-paying women were 
most of them Federalists, and at the pres- 
idential election of 1800 they voted for 
Adams against Jefferson, and were said 
to have carried the State in his favor. 
Consequently, as soon as a Democratic 
Legislature came into power, it abol- 
ished the property qualification, and at 
the same time excluded from suffrage the 
tax-paying women and tax- paying ne- 
groes, decreeing that sufirage should be 
limited to "white male" citizens. Charges 
were also made that male voters had "re- 
peated," by disguising themselves as 
women, and by blackening their faces to 
personate negroes; but probably not much 
credit is to be given to these reports. The 
real reason for disfranchising the women 
was that they had voted the Federal 
ticket. But it is worth remembering now, 
while so many pleasant things are being 
said in the papers about the voting of the 
Wyoming women, that the first president 
of "the United States who was elected in 
part by women's votes was not Grover 
Cleveland, but George Washington.— 
Woman's Journal. 



The "Eminent Opinions on Woman Suf- 
frage," published in this week's Woman's 
Column, are issued also as a leaflet, and 
may be ordered from 3 Park St., Boston, 
at 15 cents per hundred. 

The first woman in Norway to serve an 
apprenticeship as book-binder, and to enter 
upon that trade, has just celebrated the 
thirtieth anniversary of her taking 
up the business. She is now manager 
of one of the largest bookbinding es- 
tablishments in Christiania. 
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Mrs. Luella Cool, one of the leading I 
dentists of San Francisco^ has been el^nl 

versity. \ 

The Congregationalist quotes with ap- 
proval a Texas paper which lately as- 
sured its readers that «*a man might pos- 
sibly favor woman suffrage and yet at last 
rind a welcome at the gate of heaven." 
This will be comforting to the friends of 
Whittier and George William Curtis.— 
Woman's Journal. 

Phillip Wissig, the member of the New 
York Assembly who has for several years 
made coarse speeches against woman suf- 
frage, and whose last address was so out- 
rageous that it was expunged from the 
records by a unanimous vote of the House, 
was refused re-nomination and removed 
from the leadership of his district by the 
Democrats. He then ran as a "bolter," but 
was obliged to withdraw his name. 

Hon. John Dryden, in presenting his 
report of MeMaster University to the 
convention of Baptists of Ontario and 
Quebec, remarked in conclusion that he 
"was very sorry the Law Society had seen 
fit to persist in refusing to admit a lady 
mto their ranks, and he hoped the entry 
government nest session would give the 
Society some attention. If girls were good 
enough to work out their lives running 
typewriters in law offices, they were good 
enough to sit in comfortable easy chairs 
and draw the fuller remuneration of the 
higher intellectual work." (Cheers.) 

Important action was taken by the Phil- 
adelphia (Penn.) Baptist Association at 
its last annual meeting, Oct. 4-6. For 185 
years, this Association has consisted of 
men only, and on several occasions women 
delegates sent by the churches have been 
refused admission. After a spirited dis- 
cussion, the Association declined to enter- 
tain a motion insisting upon male dele- 
gates, and by a vote of sixty-eight to 
three decided that it shall be left to the 
discretion of the churches what delegates 
they shall send, and that the delegates 
sent by them shall be recognized and re- 
ceived by the Association. 

Women are becoming active in the Con- 
gregational church. There are four in 
New lork who preach, and all very 
acceptably. Two are regularly in charge 
of churches and are ordained. The first 
Bey. Annis F. Eastman, has a wide repu- 
tation as a speaker, lecturer and preacher 
and is pastor at West Bloomfield. The 
second, Eev. Juanita Breckenridge, is a 
graduate of Oberlin College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary, thoroughly fitted for her 
profession, and is the successor of Mrs 
Eastman at Brookton. Mrs. H.E. Gurnev* 
now supplying temporarily in Philadell 
phia, and Mrs. Ethan Curtis preach occa 
sionally, when called upon for such ser- 
vice. At the request of the church offi- 
cials Mrs. Curtis recently supplied the 

c7tv Plt in° t^" ?' *■ P "> *™ ^ 
City, in the absence of the pastor. All 

are described as women of refinement and 

culture, and able to interest and instruct 

congregates. Mrs. Clara L. Buelh's 

accepted a call to Gaylord, Mich The 

FirstChurchinEverett,Mass.,haselected 
six deaconesses. elected 



A PROTEST. 



I dakes the editorial shair, 

Mine husband he doos rave und svear, 

But shtill I gently sits me there, 

To pe von Yooman's Writer. 
I vants to say von leetle vord, 
Und send it vere it vill pe heard, 
So dat dose male hearts they pe shtirred 

To make our burdens lighter. 

Shost tink ov it, dear shentlemens, 
Oar brave brotecters und our frens, 
Und shtrive to make some shmall amends, 

To help dose Yooman's Writer. 
Shost tink ov id, that all dose years 
(I writes id down mit frowns und tears) 
They marks us out some narrow spheres, 

Und draws dose lines shtill tighter S 

Mit dose Shinese they glass us in, 
Mit griminals, deep-dyed in sin, 
Mit dose whose purse got nottings in, 

Und then they call us "Ladies !" 
Und all pecause we cannot vote, 
Nor wear von tailor-made long coat, 
Nor ride their fierce, Masonic goat ! 

Shades of the old-time Hades ! 

I^tinks it is von burning shame, 
Vheu ve most all can write our name, 
Und read the papers all the same 

As can't dose hired voters. 
Bud ah, mine frents, the time is near 
Ven ve shall pe so glad to hear 
Them say : "Shost drop your vote in here, 

Dose Vooman's Bights Promoters." 
— Woman's Journal. 



I that is, against corporation and increase 

last election there, the new W m m l 
the fact that, when the ladies camenp to 
vote, the men received them with lifted 
hats, and even showed a disposition to 
cheer. Despite the mournful predictions 
of conservatives, the chivalry for which 
American men are famous does not seem 
utterly to desert them upon the approach 
of a woman to a ballot-box, A . s b 



TENNESSEE WOMEN VOTING. 

Under the heading, -Respect Shown 
Fair Voters," the Sempra* CW^^ 
thus describes a significant scene that 
lately took place near that city : 

P«^^ Velspectacle ' which has heretofore 
escaped comment, occurred at the recent 
election FipM in xrA^ t> : „,„^_ ^ l1 ' . rec _ent 
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Lucy Booth, General Booth's youngest 
daughter, is about to go to India to be at 
the head of the work among the women of 
that dark land. 

Miss Mary Adler, of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, doctor of physics at the Copen- 
hagen University, is making a study of the 
Minnesota system o£ education. 
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Mrs. Luella Cool, one of the leading 
dentists of San Francisco, has been given 
charge of the dentistry at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

The Congregationalist quotes with ap- 
proval a Texas paper which lately as- 
sured its readers that "a man might pos- 
sibly favor woman suffrage and yet at last 
find a welcome at the gate of heaven." 
This will be comforting to the friends of 
Whittier and George William Curtis. — 
Woman's Journal. 

Phillip Wissig, the member of the Xew 
York Assembly who has for several years 
made coarse speeches against woman suf- 
frage, and whose last address was so out- 
rageous that it was expunged from the 
records by a unanimous vote of the House, 
was refused re-nomination and removed 
from the leadership of his district by the 
Democrats. He then ran as a "bolter," but 
was obliged to withdraw his name. 

Hon. John Dry den, in presenting his 
report of McMaster University to the 
convention of Baptists of Ontario and 
Quebec, remarked in conclusion that he 
"was very sorry the Law Society had seen 
fit to persist in refusing to admit a lady 
into their ranks, and he hoped the entry 
government next session would give the 
Society some attention. If girls were good 
enough to work out their lives running 
typewriters in law offices, they were good 
enough to sit in comfortable easy chairs 
and draw the fuller remuneration of the 
higher intellectual work." (Cheers.) 

Important action was taken by the Phil- 
adelphia (Penn.) Baptist Association at 
its last annual meeting, Oct. 4-6. For 185 
years, this Association has consisted of 
men only, and on several occasions women 
delegates sent by the churches have been 
refused admission. After a spirited dis- 
cussion, the Association declined to enter- 
tain a motion insisting upon male dele- 
gates, and by a vote of sixty-eight to 
three decided that it shall be left to the 
discretion of the churches what delegates 
they shall send, and that the delegates 
sent by them shall be recognized and re- 
ceived by the Association. 

Women are becoming active in the Con- 
gregational church. There are four in 
Kew York who preach, and all very 
acceptably. Two are regularly in charge 
of churches and are ordained. The first, 
Rev. Annis F. Eastman, has a wide repu- 
tation as a speaker, lecturer and preacher, 
and is pastor at West Bloomfield. The 
second, Rev. Juanita Breckenridge, is a 
graduate of Oberlin College and Theologi- 
cal Seminary, thoroughly fitted for her 
profession, and is the successor of Mrs. 
Eastman at Brookton. Mrs. H.E. Gurney, 
now supplying temporarily in Philadel- 
phia, and Mrs. Ethan Curtis preach occa- 
sionally, when called upon for such ser- 
vice. At the request of the church offi- 
cials, Mrs. Curtis recently supplied the 
pulpit of Dr. E. N. Packard, New York 
City, in the absence of the pastor. All 
are described as women of refinement and 
culture, and able to interest and instruct 
congregations. Mrs. Clara L. Buell has 
accepted a call to Gaylord, Mich. The 
First Church in Everett,Mass., has elected 
six deaconesses. 



A PROTEST, 
fin Adulterated Dutch.) 

BY HELEN MAUD MEERILL. 

I dakes the editorial sbair, 

Mine husband he doos rave und svear, 

Bnt shtill I gently sits me there, 

To pe yon Vooman's AVriter. 
I vants to say von leetle vord, 
Und send it vere it Till pe heard, 
So dat dose male hearts they pe shtirred 

To make our burdens lighter. 

Shost tlnk ot it, dear shentlemens, 
Our brave brotecters und our frens, 
Und shtrive to make some shmall amends, 

To help dose Vooman's Writer. 
Shost tink ov id, that all dose years 
(I writes id down mit frowns und tears) 
They marks us out some narrow spheres, 

Und draws dose lines sbtill tighter ! 

Mit dose Shinese they glass us in, 
Mit griminals, deep-dyed in sin, 
Mit dose whose purse got nottings in, 

Und then they call us "Ladies !" 
Und all pecause we cannot Tote, 
Nor wear von tailor-made long coat, 
Nor ride their fierce, Masonic goat ! 

Shades of the old-time Hades ! 

I tinks it is Ton burning shame, 
Vhen ve most all can write our name, 
Und read the papers all the same 

As can't dose hired voters. 
Bud ah, mine frents, the time is near 
Yen Te shall pe so glad to hear 
Them say : "Shost drop your vote in here, 

Dose Vooman's Rights Promoters." 
— Woman's Journal. 



TENNESSEE WOKEN VOTING. 

Under the heading, "Respect Shown 
Fair Voters," the Memphis Commercial 
thus describes a significant scene that 
lately took place near that city : 

A novel spectacle, which has heretofore 
escaped comment, occurred at the recent 
election held in Fort Pickering. The elec- 
tion was for the purpose of deciding 
whether the town of New South Memphis 
should be created. Under the law it was 
claimed that women who owned real 
estate in the territory out of which the 
proposed town was to be made, were com- 
petent voters. Acting under the advice 
of a lawyer of Memphis, the judges of the 
election and the sheriff decided to receive 
such votes. The election was held on 
Oct. 11. Shortly after the polls were 
opened, two widows came up to the ex- 
cited, howling crowd of men, and after 
■ learning that their right to vote had been 
I conceded, cast their ballots against the 
incorporation. As they walked up to 
where the votes were being received, it 
was noticeable how instinctively and re- 
spectfully the men fell back and gave 
them the right of way. This was done by 
negroes and whites, by drunken and sober 
men, by toughs and gentlemen, and with- 
out any request or command from anv- 
one. ■ * ' 

Throughout the day there were as many 
as twenty-five votes cast by women in 
this election, and the same respect was 
shown every one of them as was shown 
the first two. Of the twenty-five, two 
were negresses, one of these quite an 
elderly woman and the other young. To 
each respectful way was given, and though 
the election was one of the most exciting 
ever held in the county, though men were 
drinking and fighting about the polls and 
swearing and cursing, yet whenever a 
womau came forward there was an im- 
mediate hush and quiet. It was also 
noticeable that all the votes east by the 
ladie3 were cast upon the economy side 



that is, against corporation and increased 
taxes. 

In the new town of Harriman, Term, 
women have municipal suffrage. At the 
last election there, the newspapers noted 
the fact that, when the ladies came up to 
vote, the men icceived them with lifted 
hats, and even showed a disposition to 
cheer. Despite the mournful predictions 
of conservatives, the chivalry for which 
American men are famous does not seem 
utterly to desert them upon the approach 
of a woman to a ballot-box. a. s. b. 



Lucy Booth, General Booth's youngest 
daughter, is about to go to India to be at 
the head of the work among the women of 
that dark land. 

Miss Mary Adler, of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, doctor of physics at the Copen- 
hagen University, is making a study of the 
Minnesota system of education. 
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It is with much sorrow that we chron- 
icle the defeat, in the Vermont Senate, of 
the Woman Suffrage BUI which lately 
passed the House so triumphantly. 



"HAPLY A WOMAN'S VOICE MAY DO 
SOME GOOD." 

At the annual meeting of the New York 
Suffrage Association this w T eek, Mrs. Jean 
Brooks Greenleaf , the president, said : 

"At the opening of the Exposition 
last month woman had her place upon 
the platform, and, what is a matter for 
congratulation, a woman's voice was the 
best heard after that of the silver tongued 
Chauncey Depew. Surely the world 
moves, when a woman reciting an ode 
written by a woman can find ears in an 
assemblage like that in Chicago, number- 
ing more tbau one hundred thousand. 
This proves that she has learned to 
breathe as well as to think rightly. Is it 
possible that the breath of coming free- 
dom is stimulating her with the thought 
that — in the land a woman's help encour- 
aged a man to discover, whose saving 
grace she has proved when enemies both 
foreign and domestic have striven hard to 
destroy — she may some day stand forth 
as at least the equal, in political right, of 
the veriest clod who comes from foreign 
lands to these shores, where she has a 

birthright?" 

(♦* — 

A GIRL'S COLLEGE 

Mount Holyoke College is a woman's 
college. On the ninth instant it celebrated 
Founder's Day and laid the corner-stone 
of its new science building. The hall was 
made gay and beautiful with evergreens 
and flowers. Here the exercises of Found- 
er's Day were held. Mrs. E. S. Mead, the 
president of the college, presided. The 
principal address was made by Dr. Blais- 
dell, president of Beloit College, whose 
wife was a graduate of Mt. Holyoke. 
Short addresses were made by Lucy Stone, 
Miss Ditto, of Wellesley, and Mr. Edward 
Hitchcock. On the platform were the 
Faculty of the college, Professor Tyler, of 
Amherst College, Mr. and Mrs. Williston, 
of Northampton, and other distinguished 
visitors. The hall was well filled with 
the fine young women students. 

When the exercises in the hall were 
closed, the Faculty, students and guests 
filed out to where the corner-stone was to 
belaid. It was a pretty sight— that row 
of girls, with their bright colors, their 
elastic step and the dress of nearly every 
one well clear of the ground. There they 
stood with the Faculty and guests, the 
column of 300 reaching quite to the foot 



of the hill. Dr. W. G. Clarke, one of the 
oldest of the trustees, made the address. 
Then the box which contained, among 
other things, the speech of George Wm. 
Curtis on "Fair Play for Women," a 
Woman's Journal and the statement of 
what the Massachusetts Legislature of 
1890 did for men who have votes, and what 
:it did not do for women who have no 
votes, was laid in its place under the 
corner-stone. The exercises over, the 
party came back to the college to an excel- 
lent dinner, and each one to her duties. 

All this was on the day after election. 
But on that day the students had voted by 
the Australian ballot, having the officers 
and forms exactly as they would have 
been if these young women had been legal 
voters. Among them were nineteen 
young Democrats, who, when they learned 
the result of the election, gathered in a 
lower hall, and made it ring with their 
glad "Kah, rah, rah, Hullahullo, Hulla- 
hullo, ninety-two," etc. When the even- 
ing came these nineteen prospective Dem- 
ocratic voters went outside, each with 
bright Japanese lanterns, which they 
waved high in the air, while the "Bah, 
rah" and u Hullahullo," with fresh addi- 
tions saluted the evening air. Then in 
single rile, each waving her lantern, they 
marched round the college building. One 
of these days those girls will vote in ear- 
nest. 

At Mt. Holyoke each student gives one 
hour daily to domestic work. I saw the 
beautiful loaves of bread and cake the 
students had made all ready to go into 
the oven, the baking of which a regular 
cook superintends. I saw the students 
with long tidy aprons washing the dishes. 
I saw them in the beautiful library studi- 
ously at work, as also in the reading-room 
and in the class-rooms. The combination of 
work and study as carried on here under 
the guidance and instruction of an able 
Faculty, must make "all round students." 
The college has electric lights and steam 
heat. Both these have been provided by 
the graduates. The grounds contain 
seventy acres, are rolling and very beau- 
tiful. Mary Lyon builded more and better 
than she knew when she laid the founda- 
tion for a "female seminary," which is 
now Mt. Holyoke College, with hundreds 
of students and thousands of graduates. 

Lucy Stone. 



The Woman's Century is the name of a 
new weekly paper to be published in Wei- 
mar, Germany. It will be devoted to the 
advancement of women in the "Father- 
land." This is a suggestive sign of prog- 
ress in one respect wherein Germany, 
with all its intelligence and education, 
has shown its conservative side. 

It is not a less domesticity but a differ- 
ent and broader domesticity that is the 



It gives 

one U wider L view's, a"nd makes one live in a 
glass house to some P ur P ose - n ^ fl ^° 
throw stones, but to send out good influ- 
ence3 .—Mrs. A. A. Clajlin. 



Dr. Margaret Cleaves has been unan- 
imously elected secretary of the Electro- 
therapeutic Society, of New York, being 
the first woman to hold this office. 

Individual expression is the law of 
nature. Every plant and flower works 
out its development according to its own 
pattern. Woman must work by her own 
pattern, not by the pattern men have set 
before her. — Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 

Miss Kate Levan, sixteen years old, 
drives the mail stage daily between 
Princeton and Fleetwood, Berks Co., Pa. 
She can manage a four-horse team with 
as much skill as any man in the country. 

Mrs. L. E. Barnard and Miss A. E. 
Durkee, are editors of the Louisiana Sun, 
at Hammond, La. The Sun is a year and 
a half old, and is an enterprising and pros- 
perous paper. 

Mrs. Gladstone is as young as her 
husband. Although she is eighty, she 
has never yet known what it was to need 
spectacles, and her eyes are as bright as 
those of a young girl. Sir Andrew Clarke 
says she ought to be called the Grand Old 
Woman. 

We used to ask for suffrage because 
women needed it as the means to larger 
opportunities. But the aspect of the 
woman question has changed. Women are 
now saying, as in the days of the war, 
"The country needs us." — Women need to 
stand by the public schools as they stood 
by the nation — without much fighting or 
bristling, quietly but efficiently. — Mary 
A. Livermore. , 

Miss Jennie F. Patten, for several 
years past connected with the business 
department of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Herald^ and more recently secretary and 
treasurer of the Morning Press , has retired 
from active newspaper work, her health 
making the change necessary. Beginning 
Nov. 7th, she will have charge of the 
Woman's Home and Hospital for the com- 
ing year. 

Miss Carrie W. Hunt, of Barre, Mass., 
formerly engaged in the work of the New 
West Commission, has accepted an ap- 
pointment as Missionary Secretary of 
Atlanta University, Ga. She is at pres- 
ent in Atlanta, but will soon give a series 
of addresses on the work of the Univer- 
sity before churches, Sunday schools, 
Endeavor and missionary societies of the 
North, beginning in Chicago early in No- 
vember. 

Miss Elizabeth Taylor started from 
Winnipeg early last summer for the Mac- 
kenzie Biver delta, and from this expe- 
dition she has just returned. She started 
on her trip alone, and made it alone, suc- 
cessful to the end. She is the first woman 
explorer who has ever ventured into the 
polar regions on her own account ; and, 
with an amount of pluck and steadfast- 
ness that would have done credit to a 
strong man, she has carried out her pro- 
gram and completed her round trip to the 
far northern forts of the Hudson's Bay 
C ompany. 
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IOWA STTFFEAGI8TS ENROLLING. 

The Iowa Suffragists have taken up the 
Representative District Enrolment in ear- 
nest. The executive committee of the 
Iowa W. S. Association has appointed Mrs. 
Ballard, of Hull, State Superintendent of 
Enrolment. She is a lady of fine execu- 
tive ability and will take immediate steps 
to organize the one hundred representa- 
tive districts of Iowa. 

Meanwhile, as might have been ex- 
pected, the Dunlap Society, which carried 
off the banner at the recent State Conven- 
tion for the greatest amount of work ac- 
complished during the part year, has gone 
to work, without prompting, to organize 
Harrison County. On returning home from 
Des Moines the delegates started an En- 
rolment Book, and secured the names of 
many leading citizens of Dunlap, men and 
women. They also wrote to the Woman's 
Jouhnal, 3 Park Street, Boston, ordering 
ten Enrolment Books and 1,000 suffrage 
leaflets for use in a house-to-house can- 
vass of every township in the county. 
The result is thus stated by Mrs. Laura 
Hurd Bailey in a letter just received : 

At our last club meeting it was voted to 
send for ten Enrolment Books. . . . Since 
our return from Des Moines we have added 
twenty- three new names to our club, now 
making the membership 104. I shall not 
rest till every man and woman have given 
their names and fifty cents. I should 
have liked to have had the enrolment work 
of the State given to me, but I see by the 
letter heads that Mrs. Ballard, of Hull, has 
that department. I am given press work 
and I shall do my best to get columns in 
all the dailies of the State, the G. A. R. 
paper, weeklies, etc. But while clubs and 
lectures help the cause along,nothing will 
do what the enrolment will. I seized that 
the moment I heard it advanced. I shall 
enroll this county myself, and, as soon as 
that is done, I shall publish the number 
of names I have secured in everv paper in 
this county (11) and shall notify the nom- 
inees of every party for every office. That 
will accomplish the work for Harrison 
County. Three Representatives get their 
mail at Dunlap, for we are on the edge of 
three counties. These will be interviewed 
long and often. I saw one of them a 
week ago, and he said he voted for woman 
suffrage last winter, and that if many 
others had felt that they had any backing, 
they would have done so, too. That shall 
never be said again in Iowa. I would 
rather work for enrolment than for any 
thing else. I should feel that this was 
the telling part. I trust that Mrs. Ballard 
will do a great work in this line. If the 
suffragists of Iowa have worked for 
twenty years and accomplished nothing in 
the Legislature, it is time they struck out 
on a new method. 

As proof how much voters' names influ- 
ence office-seekers, I will speak of our 
experience last week. We were treated 
to four lectures, three of them political. 
Mrs. Child and myself called on the first 
lecturer, the Democratic nominee for 
Attorney-General. He said he would 
think about it. After telling him that we 
had one more man in our club than wo- 
men, and all the leading men of both par- 
ties, he said he thought he could find time 
to say a word. He did so just at the close 
of the lecture. The next night State Sena- 
tor Hager, of Adair, spoke. He is this 
year the nominee of the Republicans as 
representative from our Ninth District. 
After asking the same of him, he assured 
us that he would say nothing against it. 
I told him I had not called to ask that, for 
no speaker dared to say aught against it in 
this town unless he wished to lose the vote 



of his party here. After asking me whom 
we had in our club, and if we should be per- 
sonally present at the lecture, he said that 
he would try to find time to say a word. 
His audience was more than half of it 
women, the Opera House was packed and 
he spoke about one minute for suffrage. 
But he said in that time that he was in 
favor of it. 

If a woman wants to know how of little 
importance she is as a woman, one only 
has to call on a politician or to attend a 
political speech. Her bump of self-esteem 
will get a blow that will cause it to col- 
lapse at once. 

The third speaker was a woman, Mrs. 
Hoffman, who spoke for the Prohibition 
party. Hers was the ablest address. Our 
fourth lecture was by the State president 
of the Relief Corps of Iowa — Mrs. Clara 
Rothrock, of Cedar Rapids. The Women's 
Relief Corps of Dunlap have purchased 
a monument of Scotch granite for the 
soldiers, and had it unveiled October 21st. 
Mrs. Rothrock presented it to the living 
soldiers of Shield Post, and in the evening 
delivered a lecture. Our plan is to have 
her speak in every lecture, for suffrage, 
asking the G. A. R's of Iowa to petition 
the Legislature at its next session to 
grant the suffrage to the women of Iowa. 
If the G. A. R's would do this as a body, 
that would help us greatly, too. Mrs. 
Rothrock's address converted four soldiers 
who have enrolled their names. They 
said they had never thought of it in that 
light and that they were going the whole. 

In a later letter, Mrs. Bailey says : 

I am delighted to receive the enrolment 
books, for I am impatient to start the other 
towns in our county. We have one year 
in which to enroll our State, and it is a 
short enough time for so great a work. I 
believe some one can be found in every 
county to conduct the enrolment of that 
county. Especially if some one went to 
each county and showed the importance 
of it. We have ten towns in our county 
and I will see that your printed directions 
go with each enrolment book. We shall 
have two more Democratic speakers here 
ere election, and we shall see that they 
are properly invited to notice our cause. 
One strong Democrat of this town told 
me, only last Saturday, that the reason 
the Democrats had not taken hold of 
woman suffrage here was because almost 
all the women were Republicans, and that 
the Democrats would surely be defeated 
if suffrage were given to the women. I 
told him to urge every Democrat to advo- 
cate it in the strongest terms he knew 
how to use, and secure the ballot for us, 
and we w-ould perhaps give his party a 
rousing victory to return our thanks. 

Just one man only, so far, has refused 
to sign. I gave him suffrage leaflets. I 
have over 200 names enrolled now, and 
began only yesterday. It was raining in 
torrents all day, so I was sure to find 
them at home. Trusting that Iowa will 
really be the next State to confer full 
suffrage on women. 

Laura Hurd Baixey. 



tor, made a comparative collection in five 
counties — Madison, Lincoln, Garrard 
Washington and Marion— and found 660 
species, only ten more than the number 
found in Warren alone. Miss Price is not 
only a botanist but an artist, and ha3 
painted the different plants with seed- 
pod, radical leaf, etc., so admirably that 
Kentucky papers are loud in her praise. 
She has also painted many of the birds of 
the county. A writer in the Park City 
Times-Gazette says: "Both these collec- 
tions should go to the World's Fair. But 
they should not be allowed to pass perma- 
nently from the State. They ought to be 
kept here in some institution of learning, - 
to serve as models by which the student 
could acquire a better knowledge of the 
plants and birds of his own county or 
State, and also as a reminder of what one 
cultured Kentucky woman has accom- 
plished." 

. *•+ _ 

WOMEN IN A SCOTCH PTJLPIT. 

A "Red-letter" Sunday for St. Paul 
Universalist Church of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, was the one in September last, when 
Mrs. M. Louise Thomas, of Sorosis, 
Woman's Congress and Woman's Cente- 
nary Association fame, Rev. Florence E. 
Kollock, for thirteen years pastor at En- 
glewood, 111., Rev. Caroline A. Soule and 
its pastor, Rev. Mr. Garst, conducted its 
services. Mrs. Soule started the Univer- 
salist mission in Glasgow nearly twenty 
years ago, tended it through poverty and 
opposition until it grew into a prosperous 
congregation, with a beautiful church 
building of its own, and remained its pas- 
tor until last June, when her condition of 
health and strength demanded a release 
from her arduous labors. She is now en- 
joying her well earned rest at Lanark, 
where Mrs. Thomas, on her way home 
from Russia, and Miss Kollock, a few days 
away from London, were her guests. 
"Think of it," writes Mrs. Soule, in a 
charming, chatty letter to the Chicago 
Universalist, "three women in a Scotch 
pulpit, and each woman an American, and 
each one a Universalist." 



WOKK OF A KENTUCKY WOMAN. 



Miss Sadie Price, of Bowling Green, 
Ky.,.has devoted nearly four years to col- 
lecting and classifying the wild plants of 
Warren Co. She has found in all about 
88 different orders and about 650 species. 
The patience and minuteness of her re^ 
search can be best appreciated by compar- 
ing the results with the reports of the 
State botanists. A comparative collec- 
tion made by Prof. John Hussey in the 
two counties of Barren and Edmonson 
comprises 375 species, a little over half the 
number found by Miss Price in Warren 
County alone. W. M. Lennv, under Proe- 



The first number of the Wellesley Maga- 
zine has just been issued. Miss Florence 
Converse, '93, will be editor-in-chief for 
the coming year. 

In England, women have had municipal 
suffrage since 1869. I have correspondents 
in Manchester and Birmingham,especially 
the Martineaus, and they tell me that the 
women vote as generally as the men. 
The women are especially interested in the 
are of the poor, and the management of 
the schools and work-houses. The great 
educational advance that has been made 
in England of late years is largely due to 
women. — Mrs. Livermore. 

Miss Ella L. Knowles, of Helena, Mont., 
has been elected Attorney General of that 
State. She was graduated from Bate3 
College, in Lewiston, Me., not more than 
six years ago. Deciding to study^law, 
she became a student in the office of a 
Manchester (N". H.) firm, and then went 
to Montana. She found a statute in that 
Commonwealth prohibiting women tfrom 
practising at the bar, and so she went to 
work and had that law repealed by the 
nest Legislature that met. 
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AN EQUAL EIGHTS MOTHER. 

It is a favorite idea with the opponents 
of equal rights that women who believe 
in woman suffrage make poor wives and 
still poorer mothers. It is intimated that 
they would do much better to bring up 
their own children well than to try to im- 
prove the world at large — implying that 
if they do the one they cannot do the 
other. A writer in the Philadelphia 
Ledger has lately expressed similar senti- 
ments. An instance which recently came 
to our knowledge, one instance among 
many, shows how mistaken this idea is. 

There is a woman who has been presi- 
dent of one of the State Suffrage Associa- 
tions, who is and has for years been active 
in suffrage work, and who, with her hus- 
band, has done some of the hardest and 
most thankless Campaigning" in behalf 
of equal suftrage amendments when sub- 
mitted to popular vote — done it without 
pay, and for pure love of "the cause." 
She is a quiet woman, of plain, unpreten- 
tious manners, but of the most sterling 
character. 

Her only son was devotedly attached to 
her. During many of the years of her 
married life, the family were in straitened 
circumstances. When her son, a boy of 
seventeen, came home from school and 
found his mother perspiring over the 
ironing-board, he would take her around 
the waist, whisk her away by main force 
from the ironing table, lay her down on 
the bed, and proceed to finish the ironing 
for her. The only time he ever asked her 
to let him stay at home from school was 
one day when he knew she had a large 
washing to do, and he wanted to help her 
with it. She brought him up in equal 
rights ideas, looking carefully after his 
manners and morals. He had an only 
sister, to whom he was much attached; 
and his mother always told him never to 
do a thing that he would be unwilling to 
have his sister do, or to have done by a 
man who was going to marry his sister. 
Years after, this son, then a man of 
twenty-sis, was about to be married. On 
the evening before his wedding day, he 
came to his mother's room after she had 
retired for the night, and sat down on the 
edge of her bed. Reminding her of the 
injunction she had so often given him, 
never to do a thing that he would be un- 
willing to have done by his sister or by 
a man who was to marry his sister, he 
told her that he never had; and that, 
thanks to the home training his mother 
had given him, he could bring to his 
future wife as clean a record as he wished 
her to bring to him. 

All this was years ago. The boy bred 
in poverty developed fine business abili- 
ties, and is to-day a rich man, with a 
blooming family around him. But his 
wife says, laughingly, that she never knew 
a man who was so much in love with his 
mother. She has seen that sort of mother- 
worship in boys, she says, but she never 
before knew it to continue in full force 
into middle life. 

Not long ago, a curious quarrel arose 
between two little villages in Southern 
France. An image of the Virgin had been 
set up on an eminence near the road 
which ran between the two, with her face 



towards the village of Roquecesaire. The 
inhabitants of the other village thought 
they were as pious as the people of 
Roquecesaire, and they regarded it as un- 
just that the Virgin should turn her back 
upon them. The indignity rankled, and 
finally they sallied forth in a body, men, 
women and children, to turn the statue 
around. The people of Roquecesaire saw 
them coming, and turned out to meet 
them. A pitched battle raged for hours. 
At last the people of Roquecesaire had the 
worst of it and were driven back, and the 
statue, was triumphantly turned around. 
But Roquecesaire was as unwilling to 
have the Yirgin turn her back upon it as 
the other village had been. It was all that 
the spiritual and temporal authorities 
could do to prevent a constant renewal of 
the fight. Then some one pointed out the 
obvious fact that there was no need of the 
Virgin's turning her back on either village. 
All they had to do was to turn the statue 
half way around, so that her side face 
would be toward each. It was done, and 
peace descended upon the excited vil- 
lagers. Much of the controversy over the 
suffrage question has arisen from the 
notion that the ideal woman could not 
take any interest in public questions if 
she took- a proper interest in her home; 
that she must turn her back completely 
upon either the one set of duties or the 
other. Experience shows that this is not 
so. Whittier said he had always observed 
that among the Quakers the women who 
were exceptionally gifted in preaching 
were also exceptionally admirable as 
mothers and wives. Mothers who are 
broad-minded as well as tender-hearted can 
do more for their children than mothers 
who have only love and not wisdom. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



of old, she works on — writing, editing, 
lecturing, organizing, petitioning, appear- 
ing before legislative committees — confi- 
dent that justice will at last prevail, 
though it "come tardily off." — E. M. H. 
Merrill in V. Y. Recorder. 



THE TYPICAL WOMAN SUFFRAGIST. 

If there are any people left in the world 
who still hold to the once popular idea 
that a typical woman suffragist must be a 
tall, gaunt and homely female, with ag- 
gressive manners, a masculine air and 
strident voice, they should be introduced 
to Mrs. Lucy Stone. Anything more un- 
like the picture suggested above can 
scarcely be imagined ; for this pioneer 
worker in the woman's movement is small 
and plump, very quiet, gentle and unas- 
suming in manner, with a voice which has 
become famous for its sweetness and win- 
ning charm. Her earnest, kindly eyes, 
which have often a very merry light in 
them as well, have beamed upon this 
world for nearly seventy-five years, and, 
as one sees her now, in her dark gowns of 
almost Quakerish simplicity, relieved by 
the snowy white cap and fichu of dainty 
lace which she always wears, one feels 
like echoing the exclamation of a well- 
known Western man : "You look like the 
lovely grandmother of all good children !" 

Mrs. Stone looks back over fifty years 
of hard work for the advancement of 
women ; and, though she has not yet seen 
the desire of her heart in that granting of 
suffrage to women, which she feels is the 
best means to the ends for which she has 
labored, still she is not discouraged nor 
embittered. With a serene spirit, and 
with hardly less fire and enthusiasm than 



DEATH OF MBS. EMERSON. 

Mrs. Lidian Emerson, who last Wednes- 
day was laid beside her husband in 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, was ninety 
years of age. After his marriage with 
her in 1835, Mr. Emerson left the "Old 
Manse," and moved into a house on the 
old Lexington road, along which the 
British had retreated from Concord in 
1775. In this he made his home with her 
for the rest of his life. Only the widow 
and Miss Ellen, the unmarried daughter, 
lived in the old homestead when she died. 
Mrs. Emerson's eyesight prevented her 
from reading, and only at rare intervals 
did she go out, and then simply for a 
short drive in the old family carryall. 
Miss Emerson was the constant compan- 
ion of her mother. The home itself re- 
mains practically the same as when Emer- 
son left it ten years ago, the room wiiich 
served as his study being untouched. 



Find any woman who is much inter- 
ested in temperance, and you will find a 
woman who is either a suffragist, or fast 
becoming one. — Mrs. A. A. Claflin. 

The Equal Suffrage Association of 
Detroit, Mich., at its last meeting passed 
resolutions protesting against the report 
that the suffragists of the country had 
nominated Mrs. Victoria Woodhull Martin 
for president, and declared it to be "dis- 
creditable to any disseminator of news to 
impose upon the public such misstate- 
ments." 

Rev. Edward E. Hale seconds Miss 
Willard's nomination of Jean Ingelow for 
poet-laureate. He says in the Boston 
Commonwealth : "A queen should have a 
woman for her laureate. Victoria is to 
look among the women of England, to 
know who has written, or who can write, 
such poems as shall honor a reign, now 
more than half a century long, which has 
a literature of its own, as in all other 
regards it has its own distinctive history. 
This woman is Jean Ingelow." 

Among the many delightful reminis- 
cences of America's Sir Philip Sydney, 
otherwise called George William Curtis, 
who has recently entered into rest, the 
following is one of the best. When Mr. 
Curtis was editor of Putnam's Magazine^ 
surrounded by financial and other difficul- 
ties which might well have excused his 
■attention to details and the lesser person- 
alities that gathered round him, he had as 
office boy a poor lonely child of nine 
years, named James. But Mr. Curtis 
never came into the office without saying 
to this boy, "Good morning, James, it's a 
pleasant day," and on going out would 
always make some friendly observation. 
The boy James is now a leading merchant 
in New York City, and with the first 
money at his command he bought a pic- 
ture of his kindly employer which he re- 
gards as one of the choicest possessions in 
his now beautiful home.— Union Signal. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



Miss Alice Stone Blackwell is attending 
the Woman's Congress at Memphis, Tenn. 

The Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Bloomington, 111., has decided to 
build a White Ribbon inn, at an expense 
of $15,000. The new building will be of 
brick, three stories high and of modern 
style, and will contain a chapel seating 
600. 

An article of great interest by Frank C. 
Williams, entitled "To the Rescue!" ap- 
pears in the November number of the 
Chautauquan. It treats of the nefarious 
traffic in Chinese girls carried on by the 
Highbinders' societies, ani is illustrated 
with portraits of a number of the rescued 
girls. 

Miss Clara Barton, of Washington, 
D. C, of Red Cross fame, is with the 
Raymond excursion party en route to Cal- 
ifornia. She is accompanied by Dr. Hub- 
bell and Miss Almon. Miss Barton says 
that it is probable that the International 
Red Cross Society will make an elabo- 
rate exhibit next year. 

The "co-eds' " Freshman "spread" was 
attended by nearly every one of the five 
hundred girls in the University of Michi- 
gan. The Ann Arbor Ladies' Banjo Club 
furnished the music. The banquet was 
arranged on a magnificent scale. The 
patronesses were wives of the professors. 
Miss Sophia G. Hayden, of Boston, who 
won the prize for the design of the 
Woman's Building at the World's Fair, 
was present. No gentlemen were ad- 
mitted. 

The Texas Commissioners for World's 
Fair Work (men) decided that, as they 
had no appropriation, they could do noth- 
ing. They gave up all hope of having a 
State building. After they had held the 
matter in statu quo for more than a year, 
and done nothing, a woman — Mrs. William 
H. Tobin, of Austin, lady manager for 
Texas — took the matter vigorously in 
hand and said, "It can be done." She has 
raised $30,000, and has it in the bank. The 
contract is let, and Texas will have one 
of the most beautiful State buildings on 
the ground. In recognition of her heroic 
work, the commissioners have voted that 
Mrs. Tobin shall have entire control and 
charge of the building. 

Dr. Dudley A. Sargeant's normal train- 
ing class at the Harvard Annex gymna- 
sium now numbers 25 members. The 
course has been extended to two years. 
In connection with this training, courses 
are given in anatomy, physics and psy- 
chology. Several of the pupils are from 
the South and West. A young woman 
from Pennsylvania, who entered this year, 
has broken all previous records in entrance 
examinations by lifting a weight of nearly 
500 pounds. One of the former pupils is 
now the resident physician at the Chicago 
University; another has charge of the 
woman's department in the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr., University, and still another has 
charge of the gymnasium at Bryn Mawr. 
The new gymnasium at Vassar is run by 
two of these normal school girls, and the 
gymnasium at Oberlin is in charge of 
another. Two graduates of the class have 
charge of the Berkeley Ladies' Athletic 
Club in New York. 



WOMAN SUFPKAGE AND POLITICAL 
PARTIES. 

The serious reverses which the Republi- 
can party has sustained seem likely to re- 
sult in important political changes. If it 
were simply the loss of New York, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Illinois and Wisconsin, the 
defection might be regarded as due to 
temporary causes. But the loss of Kan- 
sas, Nebraska and Colorado, by the choice 
of People's party electors, is far more sig- 
nificant of permanent decadence, while the 
unbroken unity of the solid South makes 
speedy return to national power improb- 
able. The supremacy of the State's rights 
party at Washington will postpone indefi- 
nitely the prospect of a Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, and remands the question of woman 
suffrage more imperatively than ever to 
the legislatures and people of the States. 
Of the remaining Territories likely soon to 
be brought into the Union under Demo- 
cratic auspices, Utah is the only one which 
will probably form a constitution confer- 
ring suffrage on women, and even there it 
is a question whether she will be allowed 
to come in on that basis. 

The new conditions make it more than 
ever important that suffragists shall or- 
ganize upon a non-partisan basis, and not 
look so much to parties as to individuals 
for future cooperation and support. In 
some States it is possible that our friends 
may be mostly Democrats; in another 
Republicans; in a third Populists; in a 
fourth equally divided among the three. 
Suffragists will continue, of course, to have 
their party principles and preferences, and 
to work for woman suffrage in accordance 
with these. But it will be more than ever 
important not to identify the reform with 
either party exclusively, but to promote 
the election of suffragists to the Legisla- 
ture irrespective of their views on other 
questions. 

In short, the earnest friends of woman 
suffrage will, in every special time and 
place, have to adapt themselves to emer- 
gencies, being "wise as serpents and harm- 
less as doves." Fortunately, our new 
method of enrolment goes behind all par- 
ties and draws help from all. Send for 
Enrolment Books. Their actual cost is 
twelve cents at the Woman's Journal 
office, or twenty cents postpaid by mail. 

H. B. Blackwell. 

*♦> 

WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 



woman believes herself "called" to pas- 
toral work, it is a matter between herself 
and God, and no man has a right to "bid 
her keep silence." 

Rev. Dr. Fulton quotes Dr. Gambrellas 
saying : 

I know one intelligent sister, who, since 
the discussion of this question waxed 
warm, has been converted to the narrow- 
est view of it, and with a sad consistency 
has given up her class of young men in 
the Sunday school. 

This "intelligent sister" has only made 
a personal application of Dr. Gambrell's 
teachings, and if ail the sisters with ultra- 
conservative pastors would follow her ex- 
ample, there would be a wonderful eccle- 
siastical awakening on the question of 
woman s y osition in the church. 

Florence M. Adkinson. 



PRIZE ESSAYS ON WOMAN SUFFEAGE. 

Three prizes of $50 each are offered for 
the best three essays on woman suffrage 
received from the students of Wellesley 
and Smith Colleges and the Harvard 
Annex before March 1, 1893. Mrs.;Ednah 
D. Cheney, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
and Colonel T. W. Higginson have kindly 
consented to act as judges. Mrs. Ellen 
Battelle Dietrick, 176 Huntington Avenue, 
will furnish all information desired by 
those entering the lists as to length of 
essays, conditions of acceptance, and so 
on. 
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"May Women Speak in the Churches?" 
is the subject of an essay by Bev. C. A. 
Fulton, read before the Baptist Ministers' 
Conference of Baltimore, Md., and pub- 
lished in the Baltimore Baptist of Kov. 2. 
He shows that to regard St. Paul's com- 
mands as binding under all circumstances 
would deprive the church of the great 
work that women are carrying on along 
Sunday school, missionary, Christian En- 
deavor and W. C. T. U. lines. After a 
lengthy argument, he reaches the follow- 
ing conclusion : 

There are obvious reasons why women 
generally should not assume pastoral re- 
lations and duties; but short of that, no 
man has a right to bid a woman keep 
silence when the voice of God in her soul 
bids her speak. 

When the good brother grows a little 
further in grace, he will see that when a 



"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara, 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper In the United States, or In 
the world."— Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of Information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

"It is able, genial and irreproachable— an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity."— Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Woman's Journal. 
I deem It the best journal published for our work in 
thi3 line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen if. 
Gougar. 



ine womas's Jocrnal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
—Frances E. Willard. 

"It is tne most reliable and extensive source of In 
formation regarding what women are doing, what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has bnilt. 
up for Itself a solid and unblemished reputation,"— 
Julia Ward Howe. 
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BAD FOR NEW YORK SCHOOLS. 



The many and influential petitions for 
.the re-appointment of the two ladies who 
have done such faithful and efficient ser- 
vice on the New York school board have 
proved unavailing. Mayor Grant, on the 
16th inst., appointed nine school commis- 
sioners and seven inspectors of public 
schools— all men. Seven of the commis- 
sioners and all of the inspectors are ap- 
pointed for the full term of three years, 
from Jan. 1, 1893. All whose terms ex- 
pired this year were reappointed except 
Mrs. Clara M. Williams, who is succeeded 
by Joseph A. Goulden. The New York 
Sun justifies this shameful proceeding as 
"a compliment to womanhood" — the in- 
ference being, of course, that official posi- 
tion is "unwomanly." 

Of course no one supposes that this 1 
contemptuous disregard of women' s wishes 
and just claims is based upon any consid- 
eration of comparative merit or public 
utility. If women were voters, one-half 
of these appointments would have been 
women. But these positions are a part of 
the political patronage whereby Grant 
and his supporters retain control of the 
city government. This ought to be an 
object lesson in favor of woman suffrage 
to every self-respecting woman, h. b. b. 



eminent,-' was the topic at a late meeting 
of the Woman's Club of Orange, N. J. 
Flags were used as draperies and in dec- 
orating the platform. The topics of the 
four papers read were as follows : "The 
Pulpit and the Press," U A Study of 
Individual Influences," "Organizations," 
and "Political Parties." 

A Woman's Current News Club was 
organized a few w^eeks ago at Great Bar- 
rington, Mass. 

The conservative Woman's Club of 
Providence, R. I., became interested in 
politics, and at one meeting the history of 
the parties was presented in papers read 
by Mrs. Chace, of East Greenwich, for the 
Bepublicans, Mrs. Wolf, for the Demo- 
crats, Mrs. Koweth, for the Prohibition- 
ists, and Mrs. Garvin, of Cumberland, for 
the independent organizations. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, the Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer and others joined. 

The eighth year of the Boston Political 
Class has opened. At the last meeting 
Mrs. E. P- Gerald read the preface of 



Dr. Mulford's work on "The Nation," 
which book is to be read in chapters at 
succeeding meetings. Papers were read 
by Mrs. M. J. Buchanan and Miss C. Lob- 
dell, pro and con, on the question of 
whether or not the President should be 
elected by popular vote and for but one 
term of office. 

October 1 was the 20th anniversary of 
the organization of the "Women's Bead- 
ing Club" of Copenhagen. Twenty years 
ago it was started with a membership of 
50. At present it has 900 members and 
13,000 volumes in its library. f. m. a. 



Miss Mary A. Ball, of Sioux City. la., 
has been successfully engaged in the in- 
surance business for nearly four years. 
She employs several assistants. 

For more than ten years, Doctor Alice 
Bennett, of Norristown. Pa., Asylum, has 
abandoned the use of locked cells for the 
one thousand lunatic women in her care : 
and with no bad results. 

The problem of evil is constantly inten- 
sified by the activity of its agents and the 
corresponding slowness of good people. 
It was while the husbandmen slept that 
tares were sown. — Mrs. O. If. Scott. 

Two Japanese girls are now in the 
National Temperance Hospital of Chi- 
cago, enrolled in the Clara Barton Train- 
ing School for Nurses. They came through 
the influence of the W. C. T. U. of Japan, 
the expenses of one of them being paid by 
a wealthy Californian lady, the other 
being sent by her own father. After a 
thorough course in the training school, 
they expect to return to their own country 
to teach their own people how to treat 
disease without alcoholics. 



WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The new Cantabrigia Club at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, 
president, is giving heed to live questions. 
The class in current events recently dis- 
cussed the presidential election, and the 
committee on "civics" have arranged for 
a study of the municipal government of 
Cambridge, taking the revised city charter 
as a text book. The second meeting will 
beheld with Mrs. W. P. Pitman, 48 Elm 
Street, Somerville. 

The forming of a State Federation of 
Women's Clubs was warmly approved by 
those who participated in the discussion 
on Woman's Club Day at the women's 
headquarters, Mechanics' Fair, and it is 
thought that an organization will be 
effected in February in connection with 
the celebration of the 25th anniversary of 
the New England Women's Club. 

A fine paper was read by Mrs. Celia 
Parker Woolley, of Chicago, at the Novem- 
ber meeting of Cantabrigia. Her theme 
was George Eliot's "Spanish Gypsy." 
"Some Influences Affecting Civil Gov- 



SEMINARY GIRLS IN POLITICS. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

Not one whit behind the Vassar and 
Wellesley students are the girls of the 
Western Seminary, Oxford, O. On Tues- 
day, Nov. 8, Bepublican, Democratic, 
Prohibition and woman suffrage speeches 
were made by the students, from the 
chapel platform. These speeches had 
been carefully prepared, and they pre- 
sented intelligently to the school the 
grave questions now at issue between the 
leading political parties. They were 
listened to with interest, and were greeted 
with enthusiastic applause. 

At the close of the meeting, on the in- 
vitation of the chairman, every student 
who had availed herself of the opportu- 
nity given early in the day to register, 
repaired to the polling place, and recorded 
her vote in strict accordance with the 
Australian system. 

Thus are the young women of Ohio 
being educated to meet the duty which 
will so surely some day come to them. 

E. TV. T. 



There is no sex line drawn in sin, and 
should be none in the punishment of it.— 
Bev. O. P. (Afford. 



The governor of Colorado was one who 
welcomed the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union to Denver with 
cordial words. Governor Rout said : 

If you could only vote, now, we would 
i have a good time. I have been an advo- 
cate of woman suffrage for twenty years, 
and I am not ashamed of it. You will 
never be able to accomplish this grand 
work you have undertaken until you are 
allowed the ballot; and if I had it in my 
power, I would give every one of you the 
ballot before I left my present position. 

Mrs. Sarah Ellenw t ood, of Pelham, 
N. H., celebrated her 101st birthday on 
Nov. 2. Her eyesight is good, and she can 
tell the story of the Revolutionary battle 
of Concord as she heard it from her 
father, who participated in that memor- 
able engagement. She prefers to live by 
herself, and has still a good deal of ability, 
which she uses for her support. Since 
she was 90 years old she has embroidered 
many yards of cloth, and since she was 
100 she has made enough lace, she says, 
to "reach to Boston." 

The Massachusetts Emergency and Hy- 
giene Association has undertaken to sup- 
ply the demand for intelligent and compe- 
tent attendants for invalids, elderly peo- 
ple, cripples and imbeciles, and will open, 
in December, a course of twenty-five even- 
ing lectures to train young women for 
this work. Those who pass the required 
examination and are given diplomas will 
be registered at some central bureau. It 
is not intended that these attendants shall 
come into competition with the trained 
nurse, but to meet a need where the ser- 
vices of the nurse are not required or can- 
not be afforded. The price of these lec- 
tures will be within reach of small means, 
and a woman with a diploma will proba- 
bly be able to command a wage of about 
five dollars per week and her board. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN". 



THE WOMEN'S CONGKESS. 

he twentieth annual convention of the 
Association for the Advancement of 
Women, held Nov. 15, 16 and 17, at Mem- 
phis, Term., was in all respects a success. 
Every one, from the president, Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe, down to the least member, 
agreed in declaring that the A. A. W. had 
never held a better meeting, or been more 
cordially and delightfully welcomed. 

Although six conventions were in ses- 
sion in Memphis that week, large audi- 
ences greeted every public meeting of the 
A. A. W., and warmly applauded every 
good point made by the speakers. The 
daily papers gave much space to compli- 
mentary reports, and the citizens outdid 
one another in hospitality. Ifc was really 
a royal welcome; and the visitors were 
both pleased and touched. If the embers 
of sectional ill feeling were still smoulder- 
ing in the minds of any of the women 
from the North, they must have been 
quenched by the overflowing springs of 
kindness that gushed forth on every hand 
to welcome the city's guests. Miss Mary 
A. Ripley, of Nebraska, expressed the 
general feeling when she declared, "We 
have met the enemy, and we are theirs!" 
On the other hand, the Memphis Appeal- 
Avalanche seemed to voice the prevailing 
sentiment likewise in saying, "Memphis 
is fairly captured by her guests," and 
many citizens assured the visitors pri- 
vately that this friendly intermingling 
had done much to allay prejudice against 
Northern women, and especially against 
women of "advanced" ideas. 

Memphis is full of women's organiza- 
tions, and all wanted the A. A. AY. to visit 
them. Women's clubs, girls' schools, liter- 
ary and benevolent societies of every kind 
vied with one another in invitations. It 
was a continual round of excursions, din- 
ners and receptions. The two most not- 
able were the opening reception given the 
A. A. W. Monday evening at the Gayoso 
Hotel by the Nineteenth Century Club, 
by whose invitation the Association had 
come to Memphis ; and a reception given 
by Mrs. C. N. Grosvenor on behalf of the 
Memphis Woman's Club. The former 
was a large and brilliant affair. Mrs. J. 
H. Watson, president of the Nineteenth 
Century Club, with a committee of ladies, 
received the guests, and it was estimated 
that five hundred persons were present, 
including most of the prominent citizens 
of Memphis. A report of the addresses 
and poems at this reception is given in the 
Woman's Journal. 

Mrs. Grosvenor wished to give the 
Northern visitors an illustration of the 
" social South, " and this idea was car- 
ried out in the decorations, which were as 
original as they were beautiful. The 
door-ways and balustrades were hung 
with long gray moss from Louisiana, 
looped up with love-knots of blue ribbon, 
symbolizing the friendly reunion of the 
Blue and the Gray. The rooms were 
tastefully decorated with palms and 
flowers of many kinds. There was a 
stuffed alligator, holding in his mouth a 
tray to receive cards. Around his feet 
were Southern ferns and a lazily-crawling 
turtle. There were orange and lemon 



trees full of golden fruit; and a stately 
flamingo, carrying a rosy -shaded lamp, 
the soft light harmonizing with his red 
plumage. The ice-cream was served in 
miniature cotton baskets, with cake in 
the form of the leaves of the cotton 
plant, and bon-bons representing cotton 
bolls; and the refreshments included sun- 
dry delicious old - fashioned Southern 
dishes. The library was illustrative of 
cotton-gathering. There on the windows 
and mantels were banked up gorgeous 
forest leaves, such as surround the 
great plantations "in the mild Septem- 
ber," when the cotton is being picked. 
In one corner was a large cotton basket 
full of cotton, and over it were the cotton 
stalks, in full bearing — an object of 
especial interest to those who had never 
seen the cotton growing. The faces of 
George and Martha Washington looked 
benevolently down upon the festivities. 
The parlors were crowded, and every one 
seemed happy. Both at this and at the 
other receptions in Memphis, the visitor 
from a distance was struck by the large 
number of beautiful girls and lovely 
young married women. Baltimore is cele- 
brated for beauty, but evidently has no 
monopoly of it. 

The Clara Conway Institute and Miss 
Higbee's sehool for girls held interesting 
exercises for the visitors. At the former, 
there was one especially pretty feature of 
the programme. On a platform draped 
with the national colors and surmounted 
by large portraits of Bryant, Longfellow 
and Lowell, eighteen girls, dressed some 
in red, others in white, and others in blue, 
gave a Delsartean rendering of "The Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic," — that is, the 
tune was played softly on the piano, while 
the girls illustrated the poem with grace- 
ful gestures. Mrs. Howe, on the last 
evening of the convention, repeated the 
Battle Hymn, by request, and it was 
received with loud applause. 

Though the president and many of the 
members of the A. A. W. believe in woman 
suffrage, a belief in it is not a condition of 
membership. At this year's annual meet- 
ing there was no paper on suffrage on the 
programme. But a number of Memphis 
ladies asked that a portion of the time be 
given to that subject. They were familiar 
with the objections to woman suffrage, 
but they had never heard a statement of 
the arguments in its favor, and they said 
they should like for once to hear the 
affirmative side presented. So many re- 
quests to this effect were received that it 
was decided to devote one evening to a 
suffrage symposium. The large hall was 
crowded, and the audience was not only 
courteous, but responsive and appreciative 
to a most unexpected degree. Every good 
point was received with laughter and 
applause. The audience evidently w r ere 
genuinely pleased. 

One old gentleman, a High Church 
Episcopal rector, sat in the front row and 
kept breaking out in little chuckles and 
exclamations of approval, ejaculating at 
short intervals, "That is true! That is 
true!" in a way that was both pleasant 
and funny. A black-eyed Memphis 



woman, who takes the Woman's Column, 
told me afterwards that this gentleman 



was her pastor, and that he used to be 
strongly opposed to suffrage for women 
and once told her roundly that she had 
"given herself into the hands of Satan" 
by advocating it; ever since which, she 
had declined to receive the communion 
from him. She was the more gratified at 
his present attitude. 

Judge James M. Greer told me that the 
suffrage symposium had caused a distinct 
advance of public sentiment in Memphis. 
All the next day he heard men discussing 
it on the street ; and the very men who up 
to that time had utterly scoffed at the 
idea of woman suffrage were now saying 
they thought there was a good deal in it, 
and that they w T ere not sure but it would 
be the best thing, after all. Judge Greer 
himself was already a believer before this, 
convention. It was owing to an opinion 
given by him that women owning real 
estate were recently allowed to vote on- 
the incorporation of South Memphis, as 
related a few w T eeks ago. 

As this was the first presentation of the 
suffrage question to a Memphis audience, it 
was a source of especial satisfaction that 
it was presented so well. When a boy 13 
made to take a dose of castor oil in a 
spoonful of currant jelly, he is apt to dis- 
like currant jelly ever after. Men and 
women are only children of a larger 
growth. When a man gets his first idea 
of equal suffrage from a woman who is 
conceited and aggressive, he is apt to con- 
ceive a lasting distaste for strong-minded 
women and for the equal rights movement 
although the thing that he really found 
disagreeable was neither equal rights nor 
strength of mind, but aggressiveness and 
conceit — not the jelly, but the castor oil. 
But the mental palate is of ten as little dis- 
criminating as the physical. In this case, 
the prevailing tone of the meetings was 
high, and the manner as well as the mat- 
ter was such as to command respect. It 
could not be otherwise, under the influ- 
ence that presided there. 

As it was, the welcome was cordial and 
sincere. One Memphis lady told with 
glee how she had found several of her lady 
friends so much opposed in advance to a 
convention of women that they did not 
mean to go to it at all. She persuaded 
them to go once to see what it was like, 
and after that they attended every session 
to the end. One prominent citizen of 
Memphis, who has always refused to send 
his daughters to the Clara Conway Insti- 
tute because he did not approve of "ad- 
vanced women," told Miss Conway that 
the convention of the A. A. W. was "the 
greatest blessing that had ever befallen 
Memphis." We heard the same sort of 
thing on every side. 

Miss S. B. Elliott, whose story of 
"Jerry" in Scribner''s attracted so much 
attention, was one of the most interesting 
visitors present — a quiet, bright-eyed 
young lady, reminding one in some ways 
of Miss Mary E. Wilkins. Miss Elliott 
said she had come to the meeting with 
many misgivings, but had been morethau 
delighted with it. She thought one more 
such convention would capture Tennessee,, 
and she hoped the A. A. W. would hold 
its next annual meeting in KnoxYille. 
Many Southern women at different. 
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times have expressed the opinion that 
Southern men, while they have as yet 
beardless about the woman question than 
Northern men, are more open-minded to 
receive the truth when it is once pre- 
sented to them. The welcome given to 
this convention in a city where even the 
public speaking of women is a novelty, 
looks as if this really might be so. In a 
graphic and powerful little story of old 
New England life, published some years 
ago, entitled t4 Agamenticus," there is a 
description of a sharp, unscrupulous 
young man who grew up under religious 
influences, and entered the ministry, but 
became a coiner, and finally attempted 
murder. While in prison under sentence, 
a minister visited him and exhorted him 
to repent and accept the "the water of 
life. ? ' He answered, in substance: "I 
have had a stream of that water running 
down the back of my neck all my life. If 
I have not taken it yet, do you suppose I 
shall do so now?" It seems as if the 
South might yet come into the kingdom 
of equal rights for women sooner than 
some of the communities that have grown 
"gospel-hardened." 

All the visitors were taken into the 
hospitable homes of the city. Mrs. Eliza 
E. Whiting, of the Springfield Republican, 
and myself, were charmingly entertained 
by Major and Mrs. Meriwether. Every 
one came away carrying the pleasantest 
remembrances of Memphis and her people, 
and it is safe to say that none of us will 
ever forget our delightful visit there. 

a. s. B. 



blessed hospitals where skilled nursing 
and helpful appliances do such mitigating 
service. 

It is rather hard to be thankful for the 
small privilege of school suffrage that we 
shall presently exercise, but we remember 
gratefully those, without whose brave 
fight we should not have even that mite. 
In one of Harriet Prescott Spoftord's 
earlier stories, there are two sisters of 
differing spirit, one of whom, going to 
nurse a sick man, writes back that she 
"got there all right, and Stephen wa'n't 
no worse." To which the other respon- 
sively soliloquizes, "Land ! if I'd a' gone, I 
should a' said he wa'n't no better!" We 
suggest the two views as matter for ap- 
plication to life in general. c. w. 



THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Is the spirit of true thankfulness abroad 
in the land, in view of its present celebra- 
tion? Or are we, in the material spirit of 
the age, coming to think of this dear old 
festival, born out of heartfelt joy after 
bitter suffering, as merely a feast of good 
things and a day to play base-ball? To 
how many people is it beautiful to be 
alive, and a cause for rejoicing? To some 
the season comes in weariness of spirit 
and of flesh ; in misery of mind or body ; 
but we might all learn a lesson from the 
touching message of the bereaved Presi- 
dent, who adds to the enumeration of 
God's benefits that "He has given grace 
to the sorrowing." 

A certain sunny-hearted woman went 
to call on a friend, who, surrounded with 
every appliance of ease and luxury, yet 
found cause of repining because her broad 
windows overlooked a hospital. "Dear 
me!"' said the cheerful visitor. "I should 
feel so thankful all the time that I wasn't 
in the hospital !" Surely those of us who 
are called to visit those great houses of 
pain, to enter hushed and darkened rooms, 
where heavy eyes look wistfully from 
white faces; where one is met by the 
suggestive placards, " Step lightly," 
"Please shut the door quietly" ; where the 
air may be heavy with anaesthetics, must 
come out into the clear autumn sunshine 
with renewed gratitude for active foot and 
hand, for painless muscles, for ruddy, 
quick-coursing blood. And those on whom 
lies the sorrowful burden of sickness are 
often most devoutly thankful for the 



AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF ILLINOIS. 

Last spring Mesdames Moss and 
Plummer were elected members of the 
Mt. Vernon school board. This election 
was contested on the ground that the 
votes cast by the women were unconstitu- 
tional. The court decided against them, 
and they have appealed it to the Supreme 
Court. The cost of this case, economi- 
cally managed, is $250. 

These women have borne the expense 
of this suit through one court, and it is 
prepared for the higher court. Neither 
is in circumstances which justify them 
in attempting to bear this burden alone. 
Individually, they have no more interest 
in the result than any other woman in the 
State. It is a burning, living question in 
which any woman should feel a personal 
interest. A decision for these women is a 
decision for all. And we must have a de- 
cision on this point of the law before we 
can go further with our legislative work. 

Dear women of Illinois, you have an 
opportunity to "show your faith by your 
works," and to obey the scriptural injunc- 
tion to "bear ye one another's burdens." 
These women must bear alone the obloquy 
and unjust criticism attaching to a lawsuit 
of this kind. We can and must share the 
financial burden. Do I appeal to the lib- 
erty-loving women of Illinois in vain? 
Send all contributions to me, and I will 
receipt for and forward the same. Act 
quickly, before the appeal is forgotten. 
Ella M. Orr, 

Ex- Superintendent of Franchise. 

Filtsjidd, HI. 

- +♦+ 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS W. S. A. 

The Annual Meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Boston, on Tuesday, December 6. 
The Business Meeting will be held on 
Tuesday morning in the parlor of Park 
Street Church, when delegates from the 
various Leagues will make reports and the 
officers of the Association for the coming 
year will be chosen. The afternoon and 
evening sessions will be in the vestry of 
Park Street Church. Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe will preside. Addresses are ex- 
pected from Mrs. Mary A. Livermore and 
Mrs. Lucy Stone in the afternoon ; Col. T. 



W. Higginson, Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, 
George A. 0. Ernst, Esq., and others, in 
the evening. Mr. Ernst will read a valu- 
able and important paper on "Woman's 
Status under Massachusetts Law." A 
full attendance is earnestly requested. 

Julia Ward Howe, President. 

Henrt B. Blackwell, Secretary. 



Mrs. Charlotte Doolittle, of Bos- 
ton, was re-elected State secretary, and 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, of Boston, was chosen 
State treasurer of the King's Daughters at 
the annual meeting in Xew York last week. 

In many cases, instead of chroniclinga 
woman's good deed with the text, "She 
hath done what she could," quite as 
fitting a text would be, "She hath done 
what she thought she couldn't." Koble 
deeds are done every day by those who had 
once thought them impossible, till they 
tried and succeeded. — Congregationalist. 



The Woman's Journal. 

A WEEKLY PAPER, 

Founded 1870, devoted to Women's 

Interests, and especially to 

Woman Suffrage. 



editors : 

LUCY STONE, HENRY B. BLACKWELI,, 
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"It is the very best paper for women."— Mrs. Clara 
C. Hoffman. 

"The best woman's paper In the United States, or In 
the world." — Englishwoman's Review. 

"The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Clara Barton. 

"It is so much the best of the woman suffrage papers 
that no comparison is possible."— Rev. Anna H. Shaw. 

"It is able, genial and irreproachable — an armory of 
weapons to all who are battling for the rights of hu- 
manity." — Mary A. Livermore. 

"I never forget to recommend the Woman's Journal. 
I deem it the best journal published for our work in 
this line (the woman question)." — Mrs. Helen M. 
Gouffar. 

"The Woman's Journal has long been my outlook 
upon the great and widening world of woman's "work, 
worth and victory. It has no peer in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted." 
—Frances E. Wittard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of in 
formation regarding what women are doing, what they 
can do, and what they should do. It is the oldest of 
the women's papers now in existence, and has buiit 
up for itself a solid and unblemished reputation."— 
Julia Ward Howe. 

""If any one wishes to be informed on the woman 
question, the Woman's J ournal is the very be st mean s, 
It is pure, healthful and interesting— a paper that any 
one ought to be glad to introduce Into his family for 
its literary merit alone, even If he did not believe in 
suffrage. I subscribe for it for my own grand-dangh. 
ters."— Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W- C. T. TJ., or 
individual, getting up a club of 25 new subscrib- 
ers to the "Woman's Journal at $1.50 each., the 
Woman's Journal will pay a cash premium of 
Twenty Dollars. 

Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regu- 
lar price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

ROMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Hass. 



Woman Suffrage Tracts. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid for 10 cts. Address 
C. WILDE, Woman's Journal Office, 
Boston, Mass 



C. H. Simonds <& Co., Printers^' FranklinSt., Boston. 
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"uio and Colorado have undertaken to 
Provide clothing for all children of 
s CftcoI age whose parents are unable to 
^thethem. 

*t U reported that two educated negro 
^ f <5taen at Vasten have begun the publi- 
ea tion of the first newspaper in the Con- 
£° ^Vee State. 

* n the North American Bevieto for 
—Member will appear a paper by T. D. 
brothers, M. D„ "Is Alcoholism Increas- 
ln & among American Women?" 

The Century will begin a series of papers 

n Rotable women, in the Christmas num- 

J^» With one on Jenny Lind. A paper on 

"& Philanthropist, Dorothy Dix, about 

^hog@ remarkable life but little is known, 

" appear in the January number. 

TVii article of mucn interest by Frank C. 
* v "Warns, entitled "To the Rescue!" ap- 
P^arg | n the November number of the 

"Qittaitquan. It treats of the nefarious 
J?® J i n Chinese girls carried on by the 
**JfihbInders' societies, and is illustrated 

. lt " portraits of a number of the rescued 
girls. 

^RS. X. B. Judd, at a recent meeting 

,-. ^6 Woman's Presbyterian Board of 

^saions of the Northwest, held in Chi- 

txv°* ^ escriDed tne sh arp contrast be- 

sen women's meetings here and in 

**Ssla, from which country she has lately 
^ tu nied. She said that in St. Peters- 

*"£? if more than twenty women should 
s ther for prayer, the police would imme- 
aiat % disperse them. 

In 
on it an article in ttLe Congregationalism 
a "Palp Play for Mothers,"' Rev. Isaac 

* «&akin says: 

be L m ° thers had fair play, they would 
as tt! Co £ nized everywhere ungrudgingly 
w: ne most useful and honorable mem- 
defpnS societ y; a]1 men would be their 
and ers and a11 womsn their helpers, 
coL a ? a S e of children's rights would 
W©lJ be an age of mothers ' rights as 

taH h l W " C " T ' U - 0f the Proviu ce of On- 
m *° ha s declared for "the enfranchise- 
PaaJ ?* Women a11 alor, g fcn e line." They 
fouv^ resolutions "applauding Mr. Bal- 
alloii P ' P '' f01 ' P ushin £ through a bill 
deimi* g women to practise law, con- 
the i g the Law Sociefc y for obstructing 
j-.x, * e gislation obtained, and thanking 

MidSi JohG Water8 ' M ' P « P * f or Xortti 

sxie^I 886 ^ for standin £ «P» in spite of 

rifrtifi and sma11 criticises, for women's 

7 oc to vote." 

jjr e November issue of the Iowa 

me^M*"' 8 Standard S ive s reports of club 



Hteefcl otunuuiu gives reports oi club 
fairs es and 0l Womaa ' s Da ys at county 
fair v ttWoman ' s Da y at th « Malvern 
Shafr? 8 a gala day '" writes Emma W. 
sttea?* A banner was fl ung across the 
in , c Mth Carrie Lane Chapman's name 
WyoSS e> decorated lett crs, and a large 
crow? s fiag WaV6d over the Passing 
queiif ^ rS ' Cha P man ' s speech was elo- 
we^Q ^ na convincing. The gate receipts 

of the * 6ater ° n that day than f or an ^ da ^ 
tion»g tw enty years of the Fair Associa- 

wers ^ istence - The suffrage leaflets 
wome? erl5r called for h ? hu n<lreds of 
b y sen> and the yellow ribbon was worn 
toyaltW ° f womei1 anx ious to show their 
& to the cause of equal rights. 



A PLEA. 

BY 31. C. PEXXOCK. 

Britain's Queen may rule an empire 

Grandest that the world has known, 
With the prestige of the ages 

Clustered round her mighty throne, 
And throughout long years of service 

Stamp her strong, deep, woman's soul 
On the genius of her people, 

And their greatest deeds control. 

But the rulers of this nation, 

Boasting that it leads the van 
In the strife for human freedom 

And the higher needs of man, 
Yet deny their sister woman 

Equal rights in law and place, 
Claiming manhood's highest honors 

Bring to womanhood disgrace. 

In our darkest days of trouble 

When the war-clouds hovered low, 
And the clash of mighty armies 

Drenched the land with blood and woe, 
In the wake of storm and carnage, 

Where had raged the fiercest fight, 
Caring for the dead and dying 

Came she like a gleam of light. 

Giving'days of racking labor, 

Giving nights of sleepless care, 
Binding up the torn and bleeding, 

Soothing anguish and despair ; 
Yielding to her country's service 

All her best of home and heart, 
She at lonely farm and workshop 

Wrought the absent soldier's part. 

For these gifts of public service 

To maintain the nation's life, 
And her yearly share of tribute 

Paid as widow, maid, or wife, 
With the felon and the savage 

Must she reap her recompense, 
Or, with imbecile and infant, 

Own her lack of common-sense ? 

O my would-be gallant brothers, 

Here lies wrong without excuse ; 
In the light of truth and justice 

All your claims are but abuse ! 
She is counted with the people, 

But has not the people's voice ; 
She may educate the voter, 

But without a voter's choice. 

Shame on base advantage taken 

Of the weaker by the strong ! 
Shame upon the servile homage 

To a long-existing wrong ! 
Human rights caanot be measured 

By the accidents of birth ; 
Race and sex are not the standards 

Gauging privilege on earth. 

— Womaii's Journal. 



CO-EDUCATION AT ANN AKBOR. 

^ A spirited rivalry is made manifest from 
time to time between the University of 
Michigan and some other large institu- 
tions in regard to the number of students, 
college standard, etc., a fact that adds 
to one's enjoyment of this paragraph 
of triumph sent by the University corre- 
spondent to the K". T. Tribune: 

Co-education at this University is prob- 
ably at a more advanced stage than at anv 
of the large universities in the countrf. 
Harvard and Yale still hold out in part 
against the women, but they have been 
ShSJSS? ^^al privileges with the male 
students at the University of Michigan 

?^ a H l5 ; thi l r years " ^° har ™ has S re^ 
suited, but on the contrary, the Universitv 
hasreached its greatest development since 
their admission. The "Co-eds" are par- 
tieularly active this year. There are more 



than 500 of them in all departments. The 
Woman's Ueague numbers in its member- 
ship nearly every girl in the University 
It is under the direct management of the 
wives of members of the faculty, and its 
object is chiefly to make the entering girfc 
feel at home, to assist them in the selection 
of their rooms and in the arrangement of 
their college work. The league has a 
meeting once a month. The schedule of 
addresses this year, just announced, in- 
cludes Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson, of 
Detroit, the well-known educator, upon 
"The Advantages of Higher Education for 
Women Abroad" ; Drs. Carrow and Xan- 
crede, on "Emergency Cases, and How to 
Treat Them" ; Mrs. Angell, the wife of 
President Angell, on "The Work of 
Women at the World's Fair.' 



"THE JOHN AND JAKE FAMILIES." 

Now that so much attention is given to 
the question of Labor and Capital, and to 
that of poverty and wealth, a good side- 
light is thrown on the subject bj a little 
book entitled "The John and Jake Fami- 
lies," by Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick. It is an 
every-day tale, and shows what happens 
all the time. One family thrives, is pros- 
perous and comfortable. The other is 
always poor. The book is for sale by 
Robert Clarke, Cincinnati, Ohio. Price, 
ten cents. It is a valuable contribution 
to the labor question. Lucy Stone. 



NOVEMBER STUDY FOR KANSAS AUX- 
ILIARIES. 

Responses to Roll Call ; sentiments ex- 
pressive of the present duty of Kansas 
suffragists. 

1. Five minute paper. Subject: "Shall 
we this winter ask the Legislature to 
confer upon tax-paying women the privi- 
lege of voting upon all bonds?" The paper 
to be followed by discussion by two per- 
sons appointed at previous meeting. The 
question thus to be opened for general dis- 
cussion, and finally put to vote. 

2. Five minute paper. Subject: "Pres- 
idential Suffrage: What is it? Shall we 
ask for it this winter?" Discussion. 

3. Five minute paper. Subject:" Woman 
suffrage by statute. Shall it be under- 
taken T ' Give history of the effort in that 
direction by the last Legislature. Discus- 
sion upon this question. 

4. Five minute paper or talk about the 
annual meeting of the Kansas E. S. A. to 
be held in Enterprise, Dec. 6, 7 and S. 
Let the paper show what that convention 
ought to do, or aim to do ; let it urge at- 
tendance thereupon, and payment of dues. 
Important business will be transacted at 
this meeting. 'I he suffragists of the 
State should be there to help settle these 
questions aright. 

Send names to Mrs. Minnie Topping, 
Enterprise, to say that entertainment is 
desired. Write Mrs. Topping soon, giv- 
ing her some idea of the probable number 
coming from your club or towm. Enterprise 
may be reached by the Rock Island, Santa 
Fe and M. P. Roads. 

Laura M. Johns, 
Elizabeth Hopkins, 
May Beli/eville-Brown. 



The Household, of Boston, is publish- 
ing a series of "Legal Talks for Women," 
by Mrs. Anna C. Fall. 
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SOME ELECTION RETURNS. 



Miss Ella Gale, of Groton, X. Y., Pro- 
hibition and Democratic nominee for 
School Commissioner in Tompkins County, 
was elected, although the county is 
strongly Republican. She is the first 
woman elected to that office in New York. 
This year, for the first time, the law made 
women eligible to vote for School Com- 
missioner, and to hold that office them- 
selves. There were but three School 
Commissioners elected this year, one in 
Westchester, one in Dutchess, and one in 
Tompkins, but next year there will be 
many, and then the women will have a 
fair chance. At Dryden 150 women voted, 
and at Varna 64, most them for Miss Gale. 
In Mount Vernon and New Rochelle, 
Westchester County, several hundred 
women were registered and voted. 

A woman has for the first time been 
elected a member of the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) school board. The Woman's 
Council, which is composed of representa- 
tives of all the women's societies in the 
city, nominated Mrs. Jennie L. Crays. 
This nomination was indorsed by the 
Republican, Prohibition and People's 
parties, and Mrs. Crays was elected. Mrs. 
Priscilla Niles was also nominated by the 
Prohibition and People's parties, but 
failed of election. 

Mrs. Ann Scally, of Fort McKinny, 
Johnson County, Wyoming, was elected 
justice of the peace at the recent elections. 
It is reported that her name w T as first 
mentioned as a candidate about 10 o'clock 
on election day, and she made a phenome- 
nal run, defeating her Republican oppo- 
nent, the postmaster, four to one. 

Mrs. M. L. Jennings, Republican, was 
elected school superintendent for Carbon 
County, Wyoming. 

In Henry County, Iowa, Mrs. S. H. 
Osgood, Republican, was elected county 
recorder. Her opponent was Miss Lena 
L. Alsop, nominated on the Democratic 
and People's tickets. In this same county, 
Mrs. H. H. S. Lyle, of Mt. Pleasant, was 
the People's party nominee for county 
attorney. It is interesting to note that 
while the rest of the county candidates on 
her ticket received but fifteen votes, Mrs. 
Lyle received 216. She apparently drew 
support from both of the other parties. 

There are contradictory reports concern- 
ing the election of Miss Ella M. Knowles, 
of Helena, as Attorney General of the 



State of Montana. She was the nominee 
of the People's party, and had two oppos- 
ing candidates. She conducted a spirited 
campaign, and it is to be hoped that the 
official returns will show her election. 

In North Dakota, Mrs. Laura J. Eisen- 
huth, nominee for State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on the Democratic 
and People's tickets, has been elected. It 
is reported that her election is to be con- 
tested on the ground that she is ineligible 
because she is a woman, and because the 
constitution and the statutes use the 
masculine pronouns in reference to the 
office of superintendent. The State con- 
stitution provides as follows : 

"Any woman having the qualifications enum- 
erated in section 121 of this article as to age, 
residence and citizenship, may vote for all school 
officers, and upon all questions pertaining solely 



to school matters, and be eligible to any school 
office." 

A point to be raised and referred to the 
Supreme Court, it is said, is whether or 
not the office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction is a school office. If 
not a school office, what is it ? 

This quibbling in North Dakota is 
"■small business" on the part of the oppo- 
nents of equal rights, and illustrates anew 
the need of full suffrage for women. 

e. h. A. 



IMPORTANT TO MASS. SUFERAGISTS. 



Every local Suffrage League or Club 
auxiliary to the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
should remember to send delegates to the 
annual meeting, to be held in Boston, 
Tuesday, Dec. 6, in the vestry of Park 
Street Church. 

Each League is entitled to one delegate 
at large, and one more for every twenty- 
five paid-up members of the League. In 
the election of officers, the delegates pres- 
ent from each League have the right to 
cast the full vote to which the organiza- 
tion represented by them is entitled. This 
is in the interest of fairness to the more 
distant Leagues, which may not be able 
to send a full delegation. 

One important question which will 
come up will be the proposal to have the 
annual meetings of the State Association 
held hereafter in different places, some- 
times in one part of the State and some- 
times in another, instead of always in 
Boston. There would be a manifest advan- 
tage in thus stirring up different parts of 
the State in turn. 

It is especially important that the member 
chosen by each League as its representative 
on the State executive committee should be 
present at the annual meeting, to sign the 
agreement of association for incorporation. 
The incorporation of the State society, 
undertaken more than six months ago, is 
not yet finished, owing to various small 
technical points, essential to its legality ; 
and it is important that it should be com- 
pleted as promptly as possible. Other im- 
portant business will come up, and there 
should be a large attendance ' =* " 



A. S. B. 



Mrs. Elizabeth B. Look, of Allston, 
Mass., has just received a patent for a 
thread cutter and holder. 

About ten thousand women have regis- 
tered to vote for school committee in Bos- 
ton this year, as the lists which closed 
this week show. This is a gain of nearly 
four thousand over last year. 

Rev. Dr. W. C. Winslow has a sketch of 
the late Amelia B. Edwards, LL. D., under 
the title, "The Queen of Egyptology,"' 
in the November American Antiquarian. 
The frontispiece is an excellent portrait. 
Miss Adele M. Graef is a commercial 
traveller for the large wholesale drug 
house of Reed & Carnrick, of New York. 
She goes all over the country, and is said to 
receive the largest salary on the firm's 
list of travellers. 

Miss Sarah Herring, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Attorney-General Herring, of Ari- 
zona, has been admitted to practice in the 
court of that territory. Her examination 
was conducted in open court. Miss Her- 
ring answered intelligently all the ques- 
tions propounded, and was warmly con- 
gratulated by the members of the bar and 
a large number of prominent citizens who 
were present. Miss Herring is the first 
lady lawyer in Arizona, and is described 
as one of the brightest girls in the Terri- 
tory. Her father, Col. Herring, cham- 
pioned woman suffrage in the Constitu- 
tional Convention last year. 

A special election was held on Nov. 28, 
in Roselle, N. J., to decide whether the 
town should have a trunk sewer built to 
empty into Pyle Creek, a tributary of 
Staten Island Sound. Roselle has no 
sewerage, and has suffered in consequence. 
Women property-owners were allowed to 
vote. The despatches say : "Thirty-eight 
women trudged bravely to the polls 
through the storm and deposited their 
ballots. The advocates of sewerage won 
a signal victory." It is not reported that 
any woman "unsexed herself," or that any 
babies perished from neglect while their 
mothers were voting for better sanitary 
conditions for the town. The election 
was an exciting one, but everybody seems 
to feel happy over the result. 

The Freshman class of Tufts College 
has received its young lady students with 
great cordiality and courtesy. There are 
six "co-eds," as the young men call them 
for brevity, in a class of sixty. One of 
these young women was elected class- 
secretary, and another was offered the 
treasurership, but she declined it, saying 
that the girls had their full share of offices. 
To them was intrusted the selection of the 
class colors, which are navy blue and 
orange, the latter chosen as being the suf- 
frage color, and the girls presented a 
handsome banner of these hues to the 
clsss. The young men are greatly pleased 
with it. The committee upon "class 
yells," who were, naturally, of the voting 
sex, adopted one in special honor of the 
"co-eds." 
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FELLOW-LABORERS WITH PAUL. 

BY 31 AB I ANNE PARKING HAM. 

"Those women wbicli labored with me In the gos- 
pel, and others of my fellow-laborers whose names 
are In the book of life." 

They lived and they were useful ; this we know 

And naught beside; 
No record of their names is left to show 

How soon they died. 
They did their work, and then they passed 
away — 

An unknown band — 
And took their places with the greater host 

In the higher land. 

And were they young, or were they growing old, 

Or ill, or well, 
Or lived in poverty, or had much gold, 

No one can tell. 
One only thing is known of them ; they were 

Faithful and true 
Disciples of the Lord, and strong, thro' prayer, 

To save and do. 

But what avails the gift of empty fame ? 

They lived to God. 
They loved the sweetness of another Name, 

And gladly trod 
The rugged ways of earth, that they might be 

Helper or friend, 
And in the joy of this their ministry 

Be spent and spend. 
No glory clusters ronnd their names on earth, 

But in God's heaven 
Is kept a book of names of greatest worth. 

And there is given 
A place for all who did the Master please, 

Although unknown, 
And their lost names shine forth in brightest 
rays 

Before the throne. 

Oh, take who will the boon of fading fame ! 

But give to me 
A place among the workers, though my name 

Forgotten be ; 
And if within the Book of Life is found 

My lowly place, 
Honor and glory unto God redound 

For all His grace ! 



EDUCATED WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED 
IN TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga, Tenn., Nov. 17, 1S92. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

Your article entitled "A Singular Spec- 
tacle" impresses me with peculiar force. 
Election day has just passed, and some 
queer scenes were witnessed by our 
women taxpayers. For myself, 1 have 
paid taxes and supported my family for 
twenty years, and to stand on one side 
and look on was not conducive to serenity 
of soul. I saw negroes — dozens of them 
so drunk that they were not upright in 
any sense of the word — come from a polit- 
ical headquarters near by, with their 
tickets marked and ready for them to 
duplicate. These were "citizen voters." 
They owned nothing, never expected to, 
and did not want to ; hut they could vote. 
Hundreds of taxpaying, property-owning, 
intelligent women had no voice in the 
matter. 

Not long since, a local election was 
being held. I had at the time two men 
doing work in my yard. On the election 
morning, both laid down their tools just 
where they were using them, leaving post- 
holes open to the menace of passers-by, 
and went of "to 'posit der votes." For 
three days the unfinished work lay as they 
left it. 



come down, and outside city limits barrels 
of whiskey were "on tap." My workmen 
were useless so far as any labor was con- 
cerned. Added to this, they had been in- 
duced to vote for a special tax ( after- 
wards repealed) on property, which was 
beyond everything in its injustice. These 
men had no property interests, never 
would have. The city cared for their 
vagabond children, educated others, and 
buried their dead. They could vote ; yet 
the women who had for years owned 
property, and on this property had paid 
taxes or seen it sold, had no voice what- 
ever in municipal or governmental affairs. 

This object lesson, so forcible and 
pointed, converted me from a strong 
anti-suffrage woman to an ardent sup- 
porter of all means, measures and laws 
that shall give equal liberty and equal 
rights to all. This must come. Protected 
by an educational and ownership provi- 
sion, it must come. And when it does, it 
will not be long until an educational and 
ownership provision will exclude the 
voters from our jails and prisons, and the 
illiterate element, native and foreign as 
well. 

I was particularly impressed by an inci- 
dent that occurred in an early morning 
street car after Mr. Cleveland's election to 
the presidency eight years ago. There 
were but two other occupants of that car 
besides myself, one a burly, pompous 
negro, the other a mirth-loving business 
man of the city. The latter greeted "Jim" 
as he entered, and said : "Well, Jim, how 
does the election suit you?" With a pom- 
posity not to be transferred to paper, the 
voter replied : 

"I hears dat as how now de Dimicrats is 
on top dat we all's must own a hunderd 
dollars worth of house stuff and a sewing 
masheen, else we can't no more vote. If 
dat's de case, dis yer nigga's got to hustle 
and git em." 

The key to the situation was given in 
African dialect. If education and prop- 
erty ownership were made the basis of 
the right of suffrage, black and white 
would to-day be a long way in advance 
of what they are. With women, educated 
women, at the polls, there would come an 
uplift in political circles such as this re- 
public needs, and needs now with greater 
force than ever, since the refuse of 
foreign nations has been deluging our 
shores in the ratio given us for the past 
year. The gravity of the situation is im- 
pressive. Can we learn the lesson of the 
hour? I have not written this for publi- 
cation as a whole. But if it contains any- 
thing that will influence or aid the cause, 
you are welcome to the facts and opinions. 

N. B. E. 

■ *♦► 

BRITISH DOINGS. 

The London (Eng.) County Council re- 
cently decided to petition Parliament to 
take steps authorizing women to serve on 
County Councils. The Woman's Herald 
says: 

The petition will probably be supported 
by others of a like kind from County 
Councils throughout the country. But 
even if it stands alone, a Liberal Parlia- 
ment and Government can hardly afford 



mind that there is no sufficient reason 
why women should not serve on County 
Councils. In London, especially, they 
can render good service. Of late years 
women have given themselves to social 
and philanthropic work in the metropolis 
in increasing numbers. Many of them 
combine the highest culture with ardent 
sympathy for, and knowledge of, the 
needs of the poorer classes, and their ex- 
perience would be very valuable at Spring 
Gardens. We have instances of the ca- 
pacity of women as members of a muni- 
cipal body in the late Lady Sandhurst and 
Miss Cons, than whom none did better 
work in the first term of the County Coun- 
cil. And as thousands of women are 
affected by the operations of the Council, 
it is only fair that they should be repre- 
sented by those of their own sex in its 
deliberations. 



__ , . to ignore the voice of London. There is => — *> &• - — — 

Money from Washington had I a pretty general agreement in the public I tended some meetings lately that have 



YELLOW JESSAMINE SPRAYS FROM S. C. 

Fairfax, S. C, Nov. 23, 1892. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

We have been undergoing the inconven- 
iences and interruptions of a general re- 
pairing, repainting and redecorating of 
our domicile for the last few weeks, mov- 
ing from one part of the house to another, 
refugeeing upstairs, camping in the 
piazzas, or going out buggy-riding, or tak- 
ing long walks to get rid of the smell of 
paint that has even mixed itself with the 
fragrance of our yellow jessamines. These 
symbolic blossoms, in spite of sporadic 
frosts, still light their yellow lamps on 
the vine, protected by the eaves of our 
house. 

"What have you painted your house 
yellow for?" asked a visitor the other 
day. 

"It is the color of our State flower, the 
yellow jessamine," I replied, "and the 
badge of the State Press Association, to 
which I belong, is also yellow." 

But the Doctor, my husband, with a 
gleam of laughter in his eye, corrected: 
"We are all such strong woman suffragists 
at our house that we concluded to hang 
our banner on the wall, in the shape of a 
coat of yellow paint." 

Walking up and down the railroad, look- 
ing up at it, we think the effect very good, 
for the painter, who brought his art from 
sunny Savoy, has made his ochres deepen 
into browns on the blinds and moldings, 
and emphasized his yellows with ruby 
strokes on the ornamental parts of the 
woodwork. 

You will know I love you when from 
the midst of this upsetting of house mat- 
ters I gather my thoughts to send you 
fifty names of new subscribers for the 
Woman's Column, not one of them a mem- 
ber of our Equal Rights Association. Do 
not think I have been out canvassing, nor 
that "conservative South Carolina" has 
got on a new tack. By no means. She is 
harder to turn round, I reckon, than the 
Pinta or Santa Maria of Columbus. You 
remember the advice given us by Mrs. 
Clara Hoffman at the Woman Suffrage 
Reception in your beautiful parlors in 
November of last year? She said she scat- 
tered the Woman's Column broadcast iu 
Missouri. I wish to do likewise in South 
Carolina, and the following circumstances 
hastened my action. 
To begin at the beginning : I have at- 
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stirred me to a state of warmth which I 
excuse by naming it "righteous indigna- 
tion." The first of these was was for the 
election of pastor of my church. The 
present incumbent evidently wished to be 
re-elected, but, as he had gone out of his 
way to attack from the pulpit the "public 
work of women," pronouncing it "unscrip- 
tural and unrefined," I did not favor him. 
The same man who had made himself con- 
spicuous by opposing my superintendency 
of the Sunday school, on the ground of 
sex, nominated him for pastor. The 
motion got a second, and church members 
were asked to signify their acquiescence 
by rising from their seats. 
I kept mine. 

He looked mournfully in my direction, 
and said: "Brethren, as there are some 
persons of influence in the church who are 
opposed, I shall have to decline." But, 
alas! since then he has reconsidered the 
matter, and made up his mind to ride into 
office over the heads of the handful of 
women who would rather not sit under 
the droppings of his administration. 

The nest thing that flurried me w r as the 
appointment at a church meeting of three 
men delegates to the great annual church 
association, entirely ignoring the women, 
constituting three-fifths of the member- 
ship. Then they coolly appointed four 
of these same women members to make 
collections for the men to carry up and 
hand over as the fruit of their labors. 

I said to one of these girls, "I wouldn't 
collect for the men, if I were you." 

She crimsoned, as she said, "I know I 
ought not, but what can I do? 1 must not 
go back on my church.'-? 

I answered, "If my church does not 
recognize my right to representation, I 
don't see how it can claim a right to my 
purse." 

She rejoined, "I believe in women's 
rights, but I'm afraid .to tell folks go, 
because they won't think much of me if I 
do." 

The great meeting, to which all this 
was a prelude, convened last week, and I 
was present on "mission day." I regarded 
the scene with interest, as a phase of life 
frequently seen in country places: — a 
largish church, imperfectly painted, its 
aisles carpeted with bagging, its benches 
uncomfortably narrow, its air devoid of 
any artificial heat ; no stove, though the 
day was quite cold for our soft climate, 
and our people shiver at a fall of the 
mercury which you w T ould not notice up 
Xorth. There was a crowd, women pre- 
ponderating, poor things, many of them 
with such labor and pain imprinted on 
their faces as brought tears to my eyes. 
There were numerous small children and 
babies, and as the gentleman who had the 
floor spoke in loud, strident tones, some 
of the little ones crowed in response, some 
screamed, and one or two dogs raced 
about wildly. One two-year-old boy was 
so tickled, when the speaker threw wide 
his arms in gesticulation, raising his 
voice to a high pitch, that he jumped up 
and laughed and clapped his little hands 
as in applause of such oratorical high and 
lofty tumblings. The speaker was pre- 
senting the cause of State missions, and 
though the sectarianism which permeated 



his argument was distasteful to me, I was 
interested in his summary of what had 
been done in the State. Concluding, he 
remarked that he "could not let the hats 
go round till he had first secured as many 
individual contributions as possible." 

He began, "Kow, brethren, who of you 
will give twenty-five dollars? Don't all 
speak at once!" This kind of appeal, 
whetted with amusing anecdotes, and 
stories which created good-humored laugh- 
ter, was tolerably effective; not, how- 
ever, by any means reaching the amount 
he had set out to obtain. 1 prepared to 
respond by rising and giving ten dollars 
as soon as he should ask for individual 
contributions from the sisters. Would 
you believe it, he never did ask ! It seemed 
he looked upon women as powerless to 
put hands in pockets for any sum over five 
or ten cents '. For, with a great sigh, he 
at last declared, when the brethren ceased 
to rise, despite all adjurations for the 
space of twenty minutes, "Well, 'taint 
any use to press too hard. You can now 
pass round the hats all over the house." 
No mention of sisteren ! 

I was seated by a "woman doctor" — not 
a diplomaed, licensed physician — alas ! 
no. This poor thing had the theraputic 
instinct so strongly that for years she has 
gone among her neighbors, teaching them 
some primitive, modes of massage and 
bathing, and use of herb medicines, doing 
this without pay. I whispered to her, 
"As they didn't think us individuals, I'll 
keep my money and put it into papers 
teaching the new gospel of the equality of 
mothers with their sons !" 

The circumstances of her life had taught 
our doctrine to this good soul, for we 
made friends through the medium of a 
few softly spoken words, a hand-shake, 
and the white roses I took from my bosom 
to give her. All of which, a little long- 
winded perhaps in the telling, explains to 
you the mystery of your new fifty sub- 
scribers from South Carolina for that gem 
of a paper, the beautiful little AY Oman's 
Column. 

Yours for the Yellow Ribbon, 
(Mrs.) Virginia D. Young. 



Dakota churches. At a recent meeting of 
the Yankton Association, held at Howard, 
Miner County, Mrs. Huntley was a power 
in all our meetings. She was chosen as 
the preacher of the Association next year, 
and Mrs. Dr. Ward, who is now East in 
behalf of Yankton College, was chosen 
alternate preacher. 

South Dakota is sure to win in the 
woman question. God speed the day ! 
D. B. ISFichol, 
Pastor of 3Iission Hill Church. 



OKDAINED WOMEN MINISTERS. 



Mission Hill, So. Dak, Nov. 10, 1892. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

I read in the Chicago Advance, this morn- 
ing, the inquiry : 

Can you tell me the number (if any) of 
regularly ordained women ministers in 
the Congregational church? Do any other 
churches ordain women? m. l. w. 

The Advance replies : 

The Congregational ministry contains 
several women who have been ordained, 
ihe names of some of them are: Miss 
Mary L. Moreland, of Wyanet, Ills. ; Mrs. 
Annis P. Eastman, of West Bloomfield, 
N. Y. ; Miss Juanita Breckenridge, of 
Brockton, JNT. Y. ; Mrs. Abby JR. Hinckley, 
of Eiceville, Iowa. ; Mrs. Mary E. Drake, 
of Iroquois, So. Dak., and we think there 
are one or two others. The Universalists, 
and we think the Unitarians, have also 
some ordained women among their minis- 
ters. 

The writer adds to the list Mrs. A. T. 
Huntley, ordained about a year ago. She 
is the efficient pastor of one of our South 



MEMPHIS PKESS COMMENT. 

The following extracts from the Mem- 
phis papers, most if not all of which were 
opposed to suffrage for women, show the 
favor with which the "Suffrage Sympo- 
sium" was received, at the recent meeting 
of the A. A. W. : 

The first woman's suffrage address ever 
delivered in public in Memphis was de- 
livered last night at the United States 
court-room to an audience that filled it to 
the walls in all directions. The represen- 
tative men and women of the town were 
there, and listened with eager interest to 
this new story, and when the speaker 
would stop, there were cries from the 
gentlemen, "Go on ! go on !" as though it 
was the way they long had sought. — 
Memphis Commercial. 

Last night the Association introduced 
an innovation in the routine w r ork of their 
Congress by holding a symposium on suf- 
frage, which was conducted by the most 
eloquent and adept expounders of the 
doctrines of women's rights. The audi- 
ence that had assembled to listen to the 
arguments of these able speakers was a 
large and intelligent one, and the frequent 
applause with which they were greeted 
showed that, for the time being at least, 
two-thirds of the men and women within 
range of the speakers' voices were con- 
verts to the doctrine of woman's suffrage. 
— Memphis Appeal-Avalanche. 

Last night in the Federal court-room 
the women of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women conducted a sympos- 
ium on the woman suffrage question. 
This was the very first meeting of this 
particular nature ever held in Memphis; 
still, quite a number of our thinking men 
and women are interested in the question, 
therefore the audience was one the intelli- 
gence and size of which were well calcu- 
lated to deter frivolity and encourage a 
sincerity of purpose. Space forbids the 
publication of even a synopsis of the many 
speeches made. In each address, though, 
there was food for thought. These women 
are in earnest, and it is easy to be seen 
that it is only a question of time before 
they gain their purpose. The arguments 
last night in favor of this question were 
sound, as well as numerous. Many put 
the matter in a new light, and doubtless 
where many came to smile at the "talking 
of the women," they departed chewing 
the cud of bitter reflection, feeling how 
deeply government wrongs intelligent 
human beings. — Memphis Public Ledger. 

The good people of Memphis feel hon- 
ored in the presence of so many of the 
most intelligent women of the land who 
have come hither from their distant homes 
to meet in convention as an "Association 
for the Advancement of Women," to cele- 
brate their twentieth Congress, and to 
deliberate upon questions and gubjects 
concerning the intellectual development, 
social status, and public activity of 
women. We are in full sympathy with 
the movement, and are glad to notice that 
this Association represents the more con- 
servative element of our sisters of the 
republic who advocate the emancipation 
of their sex.— Jewish Spectator. 
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Mrs. Julia A. -Sabine has been put in 
charge of the men's Bible class of St. 
Paul's Episcopal Church, Maiden, Mass. 
The membership of theciass is increasing. 

Nearly 200 women of Fitchburg, Mass., 
have registered to vote for school com- 
mittee, to the surprise and satisfaction of 
the first women who struggled through 
all the requirements to become humble 
voters in that city. May more women 
take courage ! 

There will be good speaking at the 
afternoon and evening sessions of the 
annual meeting of the Mass. W. S. A. on 
Dee. 6 — Mrs. Livermore, Col. Higginson, 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, and last, but not 
least, Geo. A. O. Ernst on the "Legal 
Status of AVomen in Massachusetts." The 
morning session will be occupied with 
important business. There should be a 
large attendance. 

Mrs. Emma Colman Hamilton, Pres- 
ident of the Dunkirk (N. X.) Women's 
Educational and Industrial Union, and an 
active member of the Women's Literary 
Club, took charge of her husband's large 
coal and lumber business at his death, 
nearly three years ago. She decided that 
she could best serve the interests of her 
children and herself by continuing the 
business, and in her hands it has lost noth- 
ing of its former proportions and profits. 
Mrs. O. N. Kimball, of the same city, has 
the full management of a large coal busi- 
ness left by her late husband. She is 
making monev. 

Mrs. Mart Pollard, of Skowhegan, 
Maine, who is 90 years of age, was among 
the visitors to the Mechanics' Fair in 
Boston this season. She lives on a farm, 
and does all her own house-work, and has 
from one to four men in her employ all 
the time. She picks more berries than 
any other woman in the region, weaves 
and spins, attends church five miles away, 
and is interested in all the reforms of the 
day. She roamed through the Fair build- 
ing for several hours, and did not seem in 
the least tired. She means to go to the 
World's Fair nest year, and bids fair to 
be very useful for many years to come. 
The Woman's Voice remarks: "Were 
she a rasident of Boston, we should ex- 
pect to see her at the polls on election 
day.'' 

Mrs. Phebe Stone Beemax, of Bellows 
Falls, Yt., addressed the meeting of the 
Methodist Social Union in this city on the 
21st ult, by invitation, upon "Woman's 
Relation to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church as seen from a Woman's Point of 
View." In a speech which was atten- 
tively listened to, and frequently ap- 
plauded, Mrs. Beeman affirmed that in her 
view "the best interests of the church 
would be served, and right and justice 
obtained, if women were admitted to 
the same rights and privileges accorded to 
men." The speech was an able one, and 
the audience were apparently in full sym- 
pathy with it. It was Mrs. Beeman who 
carried through the last Lay Electoral 
Conference of New England Methodists, 
to which she was a delegate, a resolution 
in favor of equal rights in the church for 
men and women. Signs of progress are 
visible all along the line. 



NATIONAL GRANGE AND WOMEN. 

The National Grange, which met last 
week at Concord, N. H., brought together 
farmers, both men and women, from all 
over the country. Among other things, 
the question of woman suffrage came up. 
There was a lively discussion, shared by 
men and women, on a resolution indorsing 
suffrage. There were able defenders. But 
finally, by a vote of 25 to 23, the question 
was referred to the State Granges. The 
absence of two equal rights members pre- 
vented a tie. But this curious fact oc- 
curred: "Mr. Page, of Missouri, suggested 
that the ladies vote first and their hus- 
bands afterwards, which suggestion Sec- 
retary Trimble adopted." Now, was it a 
generous act on the part of the Grangers 
to put women at this disadvantage? If the 
husbands had first said, "We know the 
value of a vote, and we want our wives 
and daughters to have it," how easy it 
would have been for women to express 
what they really felt ! But, in the face of 
husbands who made no friendly sign, how 
different! Lucy Stone. 



women once have full suffrage all over the 
country— that ends opposition. No use 
for any more "campaign liars," as their 
occupation is gone the very day the fact 
is established. 

Going back a little : It seems to me that 
we women will win at the other end of 
the line. That is, instead of voting first 
and then running for office, it seems that 
women will run for office first, and then 
vote. The running for office has already 
happened in other States besides Cali- 
fornia. Again "a triumph's evidence," for 
now we can point to the inconsistency of 
being elected without being able to elect. 
The tangled skein is rapidly straightening 
from the further end. 

Margaret B. Harvey. 

San Francisco, Gal., Nov. 19, 1892. 
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WOMEN CANDIDATES IN SAN FKANGISCO. 

Editor Woman's Column : 

I w T rite in the midst of election scenes, 
while the result is still in doubt in this 
city. This is the first time the Australian 
system has been tried in San Francisco. 
The municipal ticket contains the names 
of twelve women as candidates. They 
are: For attorney and counsellor, Mrs. 
Clara S. Foltz, People's party; for school 
directors, Mary A. Arnold, United Labor 
and People's party; Mrs. F. L. Brown, 
People's party ; Mrs. M. B. Eden, Mrs. R. 
M.French, Miss Julia French, Prohibition ; 
Mrs. Maria F. Gray, Prohibition and Peo- 
ple's party ; Mrs. M. K. Harnish, Prohibi- 
tion ; Mrs. S. J. Howard, United Labor and 
People's party; Mrs. Sadie E. Matthews, 
United Labor and People's party; Mrs. 
Estelle Rotner, Prohibition ; and Mrs. M. 
A. Gray, United Labor. 

At the head of the ticket is printed, "To 
vote for a person, stamp a cross [x] in the 
square at the right of his [or her] name." 
Isnot this truly "a triumph's evidence?" 
Nobody seems to see anything strange 
in the "or her," enclosed in brackets. I 
have not heard one word as to its being 
unwomanly for a woman to have her name 
on an Australian ballot, nor any predic- 
tions of the country going to ruin, nor of 
homes or babies being deserted should 
any of these ladies be elected. In fact, 
the conviction has been forced upon me 
that about all of the current cant in oppo- 
sition to woman suffrage may be consid- 
ered simply as a "campaign lie." Our 
campaign has lasted a little longer than" 
any particular party campaign among 
men, but be of comfort, sisters. Did any 
party ever aspire to power but the opposi- 
tion declared that dire disaster would fol- 
low? Personally, I do not admire Mr. 
Cleveland. But do you suppose he cares 
anything about what the Republican news- 
papers said of him last week? Do you 
suppose they are going to keep up that 
same sort of talk, after it is old? And do 
you for an instant suppose that the coun- 
try is going to destruction, after all ? Let 



Mrs. C. J. Hiedreth, of New Decatur, 
Ala., at the recent meeting of the A. A. W. 
in Memphis, said that the woman suffrage 
club of New Decatur, to which she be- 
longs, consists entirely of husbands and 
wives. No woman is allowed to join until 
she can convert her husband and bring 
him in as a member also. This is the first 
equal suffrage club in Alabama. 

At the Cleveland Ratification Meeting 
held in Freeport, Pa., Nov. 15, women 
w T ere especially recognized, for the first 
time in the political circles of that town. 
Miss Delia M. Means, who has won a 
Demorest Medal, was the first speaker on 
the programme, and recited a political 
poem amid great applause. Hon. Austin 
Clark, in his address, repeatedly men- 
tioned Mrs. Cleveland as a person capable 
of sharing the honors and duties of the 
presidential office. 

Miss Lily Durant, the young secre- 
tary of the South Carolina Equal Rights 
Association, is a girl of decided literary 
tastes. Although only seventeen, she is 
already a contributor of stories and arti- 
cles to the press of her native State, gen- 
erally under a pseudonym. She is a niece 
of Mrs. Virginia D. Toung, and, like her 
aunt, is an ardent believer in equal rights 
for women. Several of the most earnest 
workers in the South Carolina E. R. A. 
are young women. Its youngest member 
is Miss Mary T. Caughman, of Lexington, 
aged fourteen. 

Mrs. J. M. Easton, Superintendent of 
Franchise for San Joaquin Co., Cal., sends 
90 cents for sis hundred of the Equal 
Rights Letter Slips, saying: "Our W. 
C. T. U. wants to sow the town and 
county thick with suffrage literature be- 
fore our bill comes up in the Legislature 
this winter. These Letter Slips meet the 
need of the majority, who will not take 
the trouble to read a long article, no mat- 
ter how wisely written. Have you more 
than one kind of the 'Letter Slips 1 ? The 
other dollar's worth I received were 
'Words of the Wise', and they are wise, 
indeed ! We think them so good we want 
more immediately." 



Wanted— A house, furnished or unfurnished, in 
a rural and picturesque neighborhood of Vermont, 
to rent at a small price, for summer occupation by 
a lady artist. Address S. E. B., Boston, Mass., 
Box 3G3S. 
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CHICAGO WOMEN NEED THE MUNICIPAL 
BALLOT. 



The public-spirited women of Chicago 
are disturbed over the sanitary condi- 
tions of their city. For months the muni- 
cipal Order League and the Woman's Alli- 
ance have agitated the matter, and have 
labored in every way possible to bring 
about a reform. 

At a mass meeting held by the Munici- 
pal Order League on the evening of ISTov. 
28, and at a meeting of the Woman's 
Alliance held a few days later, the urgent 
need of an immediate and united effort, on 
the part of the citizens and the city 
authorities, was vividly presented by 
speakers representing many diverse inter- 
ests. The dangerous sanitary conditions 
of Chicago, as shown by the press reports 
of these meetings, are a disgrace to a civil- 
ized community. That they should exist 
in a city of such magnificent business 
enterprise and of so many noble organiza- 
tions and institutions, is amazing. The 
fact that these perilous conditions are 
sufficient to cause the ultimate failure of 
the World's Fan* ought to rouse the 
authorities to action, however indifferent 
they may be in regard to public safety. 
The editor of the "Woman's Kingdom" 
of the Chicago Inter- Ocean; Miss Mary H. 
Krout, takes occasion in her columns to 
point a moral in this connection. She re- 
counts the efforts of public-spirited and 
patriotic women, who have begged, 
argued, petitioned and held mass meet- 
ings to little purpose. The water supply 
remains poisoned, filth and garbage sow 
death broadcast, typhoid fever is epi- 
demic, and the contagious disease hospital, 
after nearly a year's delay, is still unbuilt. 
In all munificent Chicago, not a hospi- 
tal door will open to the friendless sufferer 
afflicted with diphtheria, scarlet fever or 
small-pox. "For years," says Miss Krout, 
"the injured picked up in the streets were 
conveyed to the hospital in patrol wagons, 
until one woman, through her individual 
energy and perseverance, succeeded in 
presenting the rich municipality with an 
ambulance— its first ! 

"Public baths, such as they are— noth- 
ing compared to these conveniences in 
other cities— were also obtained by the 
efforts and intercessions of women. But 
they have reached a point now where they 
admit that they are powerless." 

And this is the conclusion she reaches, 
^Yhich is hereby commended to the 



It may just as well be admitted first as 
last that a woman without a vote is a 
cipher with no numeral to give it integral 
value. She stands alone and counts for 
nothing. 

The most cultured, capable and intelli- 
gent woman in Chicago will find herself 
of no consequence compared to the natur- 
alized citizen who is supposed to control 
the vote of his ward. So far as a woman 
is concerned, an educational or property 
qualification counts for nothing. She is 
penniless compared to the man, no matter 
who or what he is, who has a vote. The 
real worth of disfranchised "influence," 
its length and breadth, its height and 
depth, has been tested thoroughly, not 
once or twice, but in the efforts of years, 
which, when all is done,have availed little. 
That the city will pay heavily for its 
sins, both of commission and omission, 
when the time of reckoning comes, can 
not be doubted. But, even if this be true, 
it is still worth while for women to realize 
fully and at any cost just how futile that 
effort is which is not indorsed and 
strengthened by the dignity of citizenship. 
The venal hirelings who crowd the offices, 
waste the public money, and leave un- 
done the work they are hired to perform, 
care no more for the speech-making and 
petitioning of non-voting women than 
they care for the blowing of the wind. 
But let there once be the authority of a 
full and unrestricted franchise behind the 
petition and the protest, and their attitude 
will change; but not until then. The 
old means have been tested, and have 
failed. All that now remains is to await 
the dawn of the new era, and to work 
and hope and pray for its advent. 

Florence M. Adkinson. 



afraid that the same class of people in 
Boston, if the A. A. W. had held its meet- 
ing here, would have been more likely to 
tell us to talk of temperance, of the labor 
question, and even of dress reform, if we 
must, but to avoid suffrage. Boston 
should take a lesson from Memphis. 

But the outlook is most encouraging. 
Years ago, the advocates of equal rights 
for men and women were very few, only 
voicesin the wilderness, crying, "Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord I" But now we 
w T ant spades and mattocks to prepare the 
way of the Lord ; and soon we shall want 
the trumpets and the torches of victory. 
At seventy-four years of age, one cannot 
promise, but I expect to live to see it. 



WANTED— CO TJEAGE . 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe said, in her ad- 
dress at the annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, on 
Dec. 6 : 

Though w^e suffragists are proud and 
glad to stand by each other and by our 
banner, most women have not yet the 
courage to stand by their opinions. They 
have not the opinions, in many cases. 
While much that we see abroad makes us 
glad and thankful that we are Americans, 
the one thing I am ashamed of is the cow- 
ardice of our women. They do not think 
things out, and even when they do, they 
have not courage to stand up and say they 
have thought them out, and to stand by 
them . Tears ago, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
proposed that we should have a woman 
suffrage prayer-meeting, and we had it, 
in James Freeman Clarke's church, and 
we prayed very earnestly— I do not know 
with how much result. If we were to 
hold one now, I should want our women 
to pray to be delivered from this mean 
fear of men, this fear to stand up and con- 
fess what they believe, and to stand by 
their convictions. In delightful contrast 
to this bad want of courage was the re- 
cent action of the women of Memphis. 
The Association for the Advancement of 
Women was received there with true 
Southern hospitality ; and finding that we 
had no paper on suffrage on our pro- 
gramme, the women asked us to devote 
fne evening to that topic We told them 
we had supposed they would be rather 
Sraid of tha't subject; but they Promised 
us the best audience of all for that even- 
ing, and they kept their word. I am 



Miss Kathleen Murphy, of Dublin, 
has carried off the $1,500 prize for the best 
examination in modern literature at the 
Royal University of Ireland. 

Miss Sabie Boyd, studying at the Den- 
ver (Col.) University, travelled all the way 
to her home at Cheyenne in Wyoming, a 
distance of 110 miles, to cast her first bal- 
lot at the late presidential election. 

The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, on 
Dec. 6, passed off well, with good speaking 
and an unusually large attendance. A full 
report is given in the Woman's Journal of 
Dec. 6. 

It is reported that a woman has been 
elected road overseer in Clay County, 
Kan. If she is one of the many women 
who are kept closely at home on the farm 
for six months of the year because of 
almost impassable roads, she will make 
good use of the opportunities afforded by 
her office. 



Mrs. Mary Hall, attorney at law, con- 
ducts a class in "civil government," at 
Woodside Seminary, Hartford, Ct. Poli- 
tics, the tariff, etc., are discussed. The 
Hartford Times commends the idea, and 
says the class is proving a great success. It 
continues : "One important branch, that 
of the different property and marriage laws 
of each State, will probably be taught, so 
that each young pupil will be conversant 
with the laws of her own State, at least 
concerning matters so important to her 
interests. The girls and women of the 
past have been almost unpardonably igno- 
rant of them, resulting, in many cases, in 
disastrous consequences to themselves." 

The police authorities of Munich were 
lately guilty of a singular and mediaeval 
piece of conservatism. The German Asso- 
ciation for the Beform of Women's Edu- 
cation was forbidden to meet there, be- 
cause the participation of women in a 
political movement could not be allowed ! 
It was shown thatthe Association excluded 
religious and political questions from its 
discussions, that it was allowed to hold 
meetings in other German cities, and that 
similar meetings had been previously 
held in Munich ; but the city authorities 
were obdurate. The . women's meeting 
was held in Wiesbaden without objection. 
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SIMILAR CASES. 

BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 



One. 

There was once a little animal, no bigger than a 

fox, 
And on five toes he scampered over Tertiary 

rocks. 

They called him Eohippus, and they ealled him 

very small, 
And they thought him of no value when they 

thought of him at all ; 

For the lumpish Dinoceras and Coryphodont so 

slow 
Were the heavy aristocracy in days of long ago. 

Said the little Eohippus: "I am going to be a 

Horse ! 
And on my middle finger-nails to run my earthly 

course '. 

"I'm going to have a flowing tail! I'm going 

to have a mane ! 
I'm going to stand fourteen hands high on the 

Psychozoic plain !" 

The Coryphodont was horrified, the Dinoceras 

shocked ; 
And they chased young Eohippus, but he 

skipped away and mocked. 

Then they laughed enormous laughter, and they 

groaned enormous groans, 
And they bade young Eohippus "Go and view 

his father's bones !" 

Said they : "You always were as low and small 

as now we see, 
And therefore it is evident you're always going 

to be!" 
"What! Be a great, tall, handsome beast with 

hoofs to gallop on ! 
Why, you'd have to change your nature!" said 

the Loxolophodon. 

Then they fancied Mm disposed of, and retired 

with gait serene ; 
That was the way they argued in "the Early 

Eocene." 

Two. 
There was once an Anthropoidal Ape, far smarter 

than the rest, 
And everything that they could do he always 

did the best ; 

So they naturally disliked him, and they gave 

him shoulders cool, 
And when they had to mention him, they said 

he was a fool. 

Cried this pretentious ape one day: "I'm going 

to be a Man ! 
And stand upright, and hunt, and fight, and 

conquer all I can ! 

"I'm going to cut down forest trees to make my 

houses higher ! 
I'm going to kill the Mastodon ! I'm going to 

make a Eire !" 

Loud screamed the Anthropoidal Apes with 

laughter wild and gay ; 
Then tried to catch that boastful one, but he 

always got away. 

So they yelled at him in chorus, which he minded 

not a whit ; 
And they pelted him with cocoanuts, which 

didn't seem to hit. 

And then they gave him reasons which they 

thought of much avail 
To prove how his preposterous attempt was sure 

to fail. 

Said the sages : "In the first place, the thing can 

not be done ! 
And second, if it could be, it would not be any 

fun! 
"And third, and most conclusive, and admitting 

no reply, 



You would have to change your nature! We 
should like to see you try !" 

They chuckled then triumphantly, those lean 

and hairy shapes ; 
For these things passed as arguments— with the 

Anthropoidal Apes ! 
Three. 
There was once a Neolithic Man, an enterprising 

wight, 
Who made his simple implements unusually 

bright. 
Unusually clever he, unusually brave, 
And he sketched delightful mammoths on the 

borders of his cave. 

To his Neolithic neighbors, who were startled 

and surprised, 
Said he: "My friends, in course of time, we 

shall be civilized '. 

"We are going to live in cities, and build 

churches, and make laws ! 
We are going to eat three times a day, without 

the natural cause ! 

"We're going to turn life upside-down about a 

thing called Gold ! 
We're going to want the earth, and take as much 

as we can hold ! 

"We're going to wear a pile of stuff outside our 
proper skins ! 

We are going to have Diseases! and Accom- 
plishments ! ! and Sins ! ! !" 

Then they all rose up in fury against their boast- 
ful friend, 

For prehistoric patience comes quickly to an end. 

Said one : "This is chimerical ! Utopian! Ab- 
surd 1" 

Said another : "What a stupid life ! Too dull, 
upon my word!" 

Cried all: "Before such things can come, you 

idiotic child, 
You must alter Human JS T ature!" and they all 

sat back and smiled. 

Thought they : "An answer to that last it will be 

hard to find!" 
It was a clinching argument — to the Neolithic 

mind ! — Nationalist. 



WOMEN AT LOS ANGELES ELECTION. 

Some of us women went to the polls on 
election day with our suffrage petitions 
and literature. 

It was the first election since the adop- 
tion of the Australian system. We learned 
several things, or rather, we saw points 
that we already knew illustrated. One 
was that men do not know things intui- 
tively, but must be taught as well as 
women; also that the men we meet at 
church and in the home behave just as 
well at the polls as in the other places. 
Those we had never happened to see any- 
where behaved well also. It is a slander 
on American manhood to think that men 
will not be gentlemen, as a rule, and con- 
trol the few who are not, when women go 
to the polls. It might as well have been 
the church as the polls, as far as disorder 
went, at either of the precincts out in our 
ward. Of course it is different in the 
heart of the city, but experience has 
shown that voting is not to be dreaded, 
even there. 

Very few refused to sign our petition. 
One man snapped out a short "No." An- 
other said fiercely : "I will not." A third 
informed us he "wa'n't a signin' nothin' 
to-day." The first two, we learned, were 
ward strikers from the city; the last a 



rancher, who had doubtless signed to his 
hurt sometime, at some agent's persua- 
sion. Two men refused to sign because 
we could not go to war. One of these 
had just been helping a feeble, deaf old 
man up the stairs so that he could vote. 
A paralytic who could hardly sign his 
name had just passed in, and an old blind 
man .followed, so feeble that it took a 
man to get him up the stairs and two to 
get him down. But that was different, 
of course ! 

The majority were favorable, intelli- 
gently so. One old man said he hoped 
we should vote, as it would make things 
"more decenter." Another, a young 
man, came out of the room where the 
voting was being done (we were in an 
ante-room) for leaflets of each kind to 
give to a friend. He was one of the 
judges of election, and was evidently 
working for a convert. All took their 
leaflets politely, folded them and put them 
in their pockets to read at leisure. 

One man brought his little girl in his 
arms. Several brought their wives, leav- 
ing them outside in the buggy while they 
themselves voted. It seemed strange to 
imagine that these women would have 
been demoralized by coming in, if allowed. 

One man had been clerk of election in 
Wyoming, and testified to the quietness 
there where the women come with the 
men. Another old gentleman, an acquaint- 
ance, wanted us to help him learn the 
new method, and a third innocently 
brought us his number, thinking we were 
some of the officials. One of the ward 
strikers, who had evidently been keeping 
an eye on us, promptly stepped into the 
room and whisked the poor old man off. 

At the other precinct the ladies of the 
Methodist church served lunch in a room 
adjoining the polling place. One of our 
good W. C. T. U. women took charge of a 
petition, and gave out literature. A great 
deal of good seed has been sown. 

Emma Harrihan. 

Los Angeles. Col. 



FRANCHISE AT THE DENVEK CONVEN- 
TION. 

A private letter from Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw gives a very graphic and encour- 
aging account of the franchise sentiment 
manifest at the recent National W. C. T. 
U. convention at Denver. Miss Shaw 
says: 

I think you would have enjoyed the 
meeting highly. I have not enjoyed a 
National W. C. T. U. meeting so much 
for years. It would have done Mrs. Lucy 
Stone's eyes good to see the decorations. 
One could not help wondering whether it 
was a suffrage or a temperance conven- 
tion. The yellow was as prominent as the 
white. It impressed itself upon you as 
soon as you arrived at the headquarters. 
At one side of the elevator in the hotel was 
a big white bow, and on the other side a 
yellow r bow T of equal size; and the hotel 
was decorated in the same way. At the 
church where the meeting was held, it 
was the same. On each side of the pulpit 
there are boxes as in a theatre. The box 
at the left was decorated with white. The 
one at the right was trimmed in yellow, 
and adorned with the motto u No Sex in 
Citizenship," and with the one-star flag of 
Wyoming and the franchise banner. The 
decorations about the platform were 
white and yellow commingled. The Elec- 
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trie Light Company put the lights in front 
of the church in the form of the letters 
"VT. C. T. IT.," made of perhaps twenty or 
twenty-five lights in each letter ; and they 
had the letters W. and T. made of white 
lights and the letters C. and U. of yellow 
oues. It was very interesting. 

I was put in charge of the overflow 
meetings, and the first morning Miss W 7 il~ 
lard sent Lady Henry Somerset and me to 
open them. Lady Henry made a splendid 
speech, declaring woman's ballot to he 
the great need of the hour. I followed 
on the same line. It was in the Church of 
the Unity, of which President Eliot's 
son of Harvard College is pastor. As I 
was chairman of the committee for the 
overflow meetings, of course I kept suf- 
frage going for that week, and also had 
one evening devoted wholly to the Fran- 
chise department, w T ith Mesdames Hoff- 
man, Grubb and Snell, and Miss Griffin, of 
Alabama, and Miss Ripley, of Nebraska, 
and myself as speakers. 1 tell you, it was 
lively I The overflow meetings were 
crowded, three times a day on every day 
save one, and I selected speakers who 
always gave a "dig" for suffrage. In fact, 
the overflows were the biggest kind of 
suffrage meetings. 

I have not enjoyed myself for years as I 
did at Denver. * 1 worked as hard as I did 
at Boston last year, but was much less 
tired. I wish I could see you and tell 
you of some of the magnificent things 
Lady Somerset said. 



RECENT VOTING OF ILLINOIS WOMEN. 



Chicago, Ile., Nov. 29, 1892. 
Editor Woman 1 s Column : 

You have printed several items in regard 
to the voting of our Illinois women this 
fall, hut it would take all your space to 
chronicle the varieties of interpretation 
put upon the law by little judges and 
clerks all over the State, who, by their 
own instinct, decided, with the gravity 
of a Supreme Court, that women could 
or could not vote in this way or in that 
way. In some places, women were fur- 
nished with the little old-fashioned bal- 
lots, in others, with the larger Australian 
ballot, the first kind being found in Chi- 
cago, the latter in Cook County outside 
of Chicago. In still other places, where 
women's right to vote was not denied, the 
officials refused to furnish any ballots, 
and the women printed or wrote their 
own. Places still less progressive refused 
to furnish the ballot-boxes. 

As far as we can learn, some w T omen 
voted in every place where it was allowed, 
going out singly or in groups, with or 
without their children. In one Chicago 
precinct, some of the women were giving 
their babies an airing while they were 
assembling the womeu in their block, and 
so one baby went to vote. His mother 
picked him out of his baby-cab as she 
went in. While she w T as engaged in 
scratching her ticket, a chivalrous judge 

of election said : "Mrs. McC -, let me 

hold your baby." Of course she did not 
accept the offer, but this little incident 
gives an answer to that burning question, 
"What shall be done with the babies 
when the mothers vote?" Why, let the 
judges of election hold them ! 

But there were many places w^here 
women were refused, either because the 
judges of election thought the State Uni- 
versity was not a public school and the 
trustees thereof not public school officers, 
or because it was held that the Aus- 



tralian ballot system did not apply to 
women, or because it was not specially 
stated that ballots and boxes should be 
furnished the women, or because the 
Attorney General refused to give his opin- 
ion either way as to the constitutionality 
of the law, or because a clerk in the 
Secretary of State's office said women 
ought not to vote, or because other sense- 
less objections had beclouded their mental 
vision. 

Then the womeu wanted to know what 
to do, and we advised them to prosecute 
every mother's son of those who refused 
to let them vote. If one thousand cases 
concerning the disfranchisement of women 
went to our Supreme Court, It would look 
as though we meant business. But — alas 
for our sex! — we have too little "spunk." 
If women were assaulted or robbed, they 
would not go around asking people to 
contribute to pay a law T yer to attend to 
their case, on the ground of its being a 
public matter, but they would be suffi- 
ciently interested in their own case to pay 
a little themselves. But about the ques- 
tion of voting they feel differently, and 
write us letters asking if we will not do 
all the law work on their case for the 
good of the cause, or contribute money 
out of our personal funds to pay their 
lawyers. We are sorry not to be able to 
accept all these invitations for gratuitous 
work, but we really think each commu- 
nity ought to look after its own officials, 
and see that they are properly punished 
for breaking the law. 

Most of the women of the State will 
have no further opportunity to vote for 
two years, and will have ample time to 
reeover from the corrupting ( ?) influences 
of their biennial trip to the polls. 

We are preparing for legislative work 
by asking our Governor-elect Altgeld to 
recommend suffrage legislation in his mes- 
sage to next winter's Legislature. We 
understand that personally he is an equal 
suffragist. 

Catharine Waugh McCueloch, 
Supt. Legislative Work, Illinois E, S. A. 



to save all the horse's hay for the winter 
to keep it from rotting iu the field, one of 
my sisters remarked doggedly that she 
had "done everything but mall rails and 
plow," and I think it was about the truth. 
I am glad to know of the Southern calls 
for sample Journals and Columns. 

If the women who have more leisure 
had half this woman's pluck, persistency 
and zeal, equal rights would soon be won. 



ONE SOUTHERN GIRL'S EXPERIENCE. 

A Southern woman, one of the most 
active workers for the equal rights of 
women in the United States, lately gave in 
a private letter to one of the editors of 
the Woman's Journal a graphic account 
of the difficulties under which she and her 
sisters do their suffrage work. She says : 

Our leisure moments — well, there are 
no such. We do all our own work except 
laundering, and you can imagine what 
this is on a place where everything is built 
far apart and in the inconvenient style of 
fifty years ago. We have a mite who 
grazes the cows, and occasionally we find 
a milker, but they come too irregularly 
to be any comfort. An old man on the 
place will work for you one day in the 
week If he has three drams ahead, when 
he will be very courtly, but the rest of 
the time he is more or less satanic. He is 
an old family servant, and does as he 
pleases, as a matter of course. With churn- 
ing and cooking and house-cleaning for a 
great old-fashioned steamboat of a house, 
and stock to feed, you can see that we 
have not much spare time. Often it is 
from pea-picking and hay-raking and 
wood-gathering to the parlor, or to suf- 
frage work. Last summer, when we had 



A WOMAN MANUFACTURER. 

On Clinton Street, in Syracuse, 1ST. Y., 
is the Becker Manufacturing Co. It is a 
business owned and managed entirely by 
an intelligent, fine - looking American 
woman. Some fifteen years ago her 
husband failed in business, and his health 
would not permit him to open another. 
Then this enterprising woman put her 
wits to work to see what she could do 
towards assuming the burden of family 
support. In a small way she began to 
supply hand-knit goods to wholesale mer- 
chants. The business grew in her hands, 
and to-day she is a prosperous manufac- 
turer, with a thousand women in her 
employ. With the exception of the office 
workers and those who receive and ex- 
ecute orders, all these women perform 
their work in their own homes. The 
goods manufactured include every style of 
knit goods in use, and each article is 
made by hand. 

Mrs. Becker gave me the life history of 
some of her employees. One is an invalid, 
and lying in her bed she knits baby's 
hoods from morning until night. Another 
has a drunken husband, who fails to pro- 
vide the family support. Not all, how- 
ever, are poor women. More than one 
lady, she said, comes in a carriage to de- 
liver her work, and wears a sealskin and 
diamonds. But while she has all these 
luxuries, she is a pauper in her own 
home, and does this work to earn a little 
spending money. Mrs. Becker sells her 
goods almost entirely to wholesale houses, 
and does an immense business. She has 
not only solved the problem of family sup- 
port, but she is giving her children col- 
legiate education, and owns a business 
growing larger and stronger every year. — 
Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman, in Woman's 

Journal. 

*■» » 

Miss Lucy E. Anthony, of Somerton, 
Pa., has been put in charge of the lecture 
bureau of the National W. C. T. TJ. 

One hundred women students of the 
State University at Columbus, O., after 
holding amass meeting, lately walked out 
of the building on account of the poor 
sanitary condition of their rooms. They 
say they will not return until the matter 
is set right. 

Mrs, Rebecca Ayees Ladd, who died 
at Springfield, Mass., Nov. 27, at the age 
of 74, was the first woman elected upon 
the Springfield School Board, and at that 
time the new departure was regarded as a 
doubtful experiment. She was warmly 
commended for her services by the mayor 
and aldermen. Mrs. Ladd took an inter- 
est in public matters, and was an aetive 
worker for the Home for the Friendless, 
the Women's Christian Association, and 
other charitable causes. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN.' 



Mrs. Louise C. Purington, M. !>., has 
been reappointed National Superintendent 
of Franchise for the W. C. T. U. 

One of the worst quarters in Philadel- 
phia has been repaired and made profit- 
able by a woman who leased the property, 
procured city water and started a library. 
This moral and hygienic reform has paid 
all expenses, six per cent, interest to the 
owner, and three per cent, profit for the 
lessee. 

At a meeting of the Social Science 
Club of Kansas and Western Missouri at 
Topeka, recently, a resolution presented 
by Mrs. Geo. Winans, of Junction 
City, Kan., was adopted, asking Mr. Geo. 
Pullman to have the smoking compart- 
ment in sleeping cars removed, in consid- 
eration of the comfort of travellers. This 
resolution will be presented, it is said, to 
every women's organization in the coun- 
try for signature. 

Four thousand more women have regis- 
tered to vote for school committee in Bos- 
ton this year than last — ten thousand in 
all. Whenever the registration of women 
falls off a few hundred, the fact is published 
and commented upon all over the country. 
Will the papers that have made so much 
of an occasional slight falling off in the 
women's vote in past years, please give 
equal publicity to the large increase this 
year? — Woman's Journal. 

A number of members of the Hartford 
(Ct.) Equal Eights Club have sent con- 
gratulations to Mrs. Mary A. Lease on 
the proposal to elect her to the U. S. 
Senate; so the newspaper statement that 
Mrs. Lease has received words of cheer 
from many men, but from no woman, is 
evidently erroneous. The suffrage clubs 
of Connecticut seem to be flourishing. 
A new one has lately been organized at 
Litchfield by Judge and Mrs. Hickox; 
there is a large and active club at Sey- 
mour, with Miss Sara Winthrop Smith at 
its head ; and the clubs of Hartford and 
Meriden are always active. 

Mrs. Martha D. Strickland, of Michi- 
gan has been admitted to the bar in Ten- 
nessee. The Memphis Appeal-Avalanche 
of Nov. 30 says: "In the United States 
Circuit Court yesterday a very pleasant 
episode occurred, marking the admission 
to the bar of a woman lawyer. Mrs. 
Strickland came to Memphis as a member 
of the Association for the Advancement 
of Women, a fortnight ago, and is the 
guest of Judge and Mrs. J. M. Greer. 
The convention, it will be recalled, assem- 
bled in the United States Court-room, the 
use of which had been courteously ex- 
tended by Judge Hammond. On the after- 
noon of Nov. 18. Mrs. Strickland de- 
livered a lecture upon 'Parliamentary Law 
as a Science and an Art.' Judge Ham- 
mond was in the audience, and was so 
much impressed with the handling of the 
subject by Mrs. Strickland that he sub- 
sequently suggested that she apply for a 
license to practice in the Federal Courts 
during her stay in Memphis. This Mrs. 
Strickland did yesterday, through Judge 
Greer, who asked that Mrs. Strickland be 
granted a license. The request was com- 
plied with, and the first woman attorney 
in Tennessee was sworn in by Clerk 
Clough." 



A GOOD SUGGESTION FROM ROCKFORD. 

Kockford, III., Nov. 28, 1892. 

Rockf ord people had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to a very interesting suffrage con- 
test last Friday evening by the students of 
the high school. Our Equal Suffrage 
Association offered two prizes of $10 and 
$5 last spring for the best two essays on 
the subject "Why shall women be given 
the ballot?" Nine high school students 
entered the competition. Miss Ida Patter- 
son was awarded the first prize, and Miss 
Alice Hall the second. The papers were 
all so excellent that it was with great dif- 
ficulty the judges made the decision. 

It was truly surprising to see how 
much interest was manifested in this con- 
test, and how much thought and study 
was spent on the essays. The contest 
reflected great credit on the contestants, 
the high school, the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and, in fact, on the whole city. 
We can only hope that this is the first of 
many such contests. Let every suffrage 
association offer similar prizes. They can 
do no better or more effective work. 
Carrie Ashton Johnson, 
Secretary Illinois E. H. A. 



A WOMAN FREIGHTER. 

The Theresa is one of the many great 
schooners that ply between San Francisco 
and the ports on the opposite side of the 
Bay. There is nothing peculiar in her 
appearance; she is built like the other 
great schooners which cross and recross 
that beautiful harbor. Her crew is only 
an ordinary crew, and her captain much 
like the captains of other sailing-vessels. 
Her sea-life, also, for aught I know, has 
been uneventful. And yet the Theresa has 
a peculiar interest, and, for the past three 
years at least, a unique history. Her own- 
er and able manager is a woman. 

The father of Mrs. Lewis founded this 
large shipping business, and carried it on 
for nearly twenty-two years. Over three 
years ago he became a helpless invalid; 
and, the entire family being dependent on 
the business for their support, it was 
given into the hands of an agent. This 
soon proved disastrous; for the agents 
either drank and caused their patrons to 
complain, or they proved dishonest and 
withheld part of the profits from the 
owners of the vessel. 

It was at this juncture that Mrs. Lewis 
determined, as she expresses it, "to go on 
deck herself." As her father's book- 
keeper she had gained some knowledge 
of the business, and from the first she was 
wonderfully successful ; yet, to use again 
the words of the plucky little woman her- 
self, it took her a long time "to get used 
to bossing a gang of sailors." Although 
Mrs. Lewis does not sail the Theresa in 
person, the captain is in all things sub- 
ject to her orders; and a sailor who 
drinks, or in any way neglects his duty, 
is at once discharged. 

While the schooner is in process of 
loading, Mrs. Lewis is invariably present 
on the wharf, and her orders are clear and 
explicit, and are firmly adhered to in spite 
of obstreperous stevedores and belligerent 
truckmen. When the sun is shining, as 



only a Calif ornia sun can shine, the task 
is pleasant enough, even though it is to 
keep a tally of raw hides. But when bil- 
lows of fog are rolling in through the 
Golden Gate, or the wharves are swept by 
wind and rain ; when, in short, her task is 
far from pleasant, Mrs. Lewis is just as 
certain to be there. 

Often the freight list is so large that 
the little freighter is obliged to charter 
another schooner; after applying for 
which, she must hurry back to the wharf 
to oversee the loading of the second 
vessel, and then take the train to Benicia, 
Port Costa, Selbys or Vallejo, as the case 
may be, and "when her ship comes in,'* 
there is the little owner on the wharf 
again, ready to superintend the work of 
unloading. 

During the five months that Mrs. Lewis 
was confined to her bed by a severe acci- 
dent, Miss Dillingham, her sister, a young 
girl of seventeen, took entire charge of the 
business, and managed it extremely well, 
in spite of her youth and inexperience. 
With the exception of these five months, 
Mrs. Lewis has left no detail of her large 
business entirely to others ; whether it be 
the collection of bills, the negotiation for 
a tug-boat, the purchase of stores for the 
schooner, or the superintendence of re- 
pairs at the dry-dock. 

Evelyn Hibbard. 
*♦* 

THAT DANGEROUS "FIRST." 

Boonville, N. Y., Dec. 5, 1892. 
Editor Woman'' s Column : 

In your issue of Dec. 3, it is stated that 
this is the first year women have been 
eligible to vote for school commissioner, 
or to hold that office in New York. The 
first statement is correct, the second is 
not. • We have in our own county (Oneida) 
two women now serving as school com- 
missioners, Mrs. Tibbitts and Miss Laura 
Mayhew. This county has four school 
commissioner districts, and at the last 
election women were candidates in three 
of them. 

The fact that women were eligible and 
were already serving as school commis- 
sioners was one of the arguments made 
in favor of women's voting for those offi- 
cers last year. l. a. C. r. 



Eighteen organizations of women,aggre- 
gating hundreds of members, have already 
joined the local Woman's Council which 
was formed in Memphis just after the 
meeting of the A. A. W. in that city, and 
other societies of women have the matter 
under consideration. 

Wives and Daughters, the admirable 
monthly published at London, Ontario, 
b3 7 Mrs. Cameron and Miss Wetherald, 
appears in a beautiful new dress, with 
heavy paper and handsome type. It is 
devoted to the interests of women, and is 
a strong advocate of equal suffrage. It is 
ably edited, and has departments of varied 
interest. It was Wives and Daughters that 
originated the phrase which has gone the 
rounds of all the suffrage papers, and has 
given so much delight to their readers, 
"the boshiness of Bokiness." The paper 
costs only 25 cents a year, and is worth 
many times the money. Subscribe for it 





's Column. 
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TOM'S BOAST 



The Boston Sunday Globe says : 

Ninety-five per cent, of the women of 
Wyoming availed themselves of the privi- 
lege of voting for president this year, 
although some of them had to ride 70 
miles going to and returning from the 
polls. This seems to be a sufficient answer 
to the question whether, if women gen- 
erally had the right, they would take in- 
terest enough in politics to vote. 

I The Charlotte (Michigan) Tribune, after 
declaring that Mrs. J. Ellen Foster's 
speech in that city made votes for the 
Republican party, asks : 



-Wellesley College keeps a carriage to 
«onvey visitors to and from the station, 
etc., and employs a man to drive. A few 
days before election, one of the college 
girls happened to come to the door when 
the coachman was waiting there with his 
team. She asked him how he was going 
to vote. He belonged to the opposite 
party in politics, and a discussion fol- 
lowed. Perhaps he found that the young 
lady had the best of the argument. At 
any rate, he said at last, "Well, you girls 
can talk, but nest Tuesday (election day) 
I shall be worth the whole of you!" 

These words were reported all through 
the college. The students realized, some 
of them for the first time, that the eight 
hundred educated women within the walls 
of Wellesley College, from the president 
down, actually counted for less on elec- 
tion day than the college coachman ; and 
Tom's boast is said to have made more 
converts to suffrage than anything that 
lias ever occurred at Wellesley. — Lucy 
rftone. in Woman's Joxirnal. 



When will it dawn upon our party that 
the woman who educates men how to vote 
intelligently, ought herself to have a right 
to cast a ballot? 



THE SPIBIT OF THE PRESS. 



During the past few months current 
events have called out considerable- com- 
ment in the press regarding woman suf- 
frage, particularly just before and just 
after the Presidential election, with refer- 
ence to the woman vote in Wyoming. 
With few exceptions, these comments are 
respectful ; in the main, they are friendly. 
A few are selected as showing the general 
tenor of the press. 
The Portland (Me.) Transcript says : 
The enthusiasm shown in registering by 
women of Wyoming in qualification for 
the Presidential election was a complete 
refutation of the hackneyed charge that 
"the sex 5 * do not appreciate nor generally 
care for the privilege of suffrage. . . . Not 
only were the wives of prominent citizens 
themselves registered ; they went further, 
by instructing their help in things politi- 
cal and ensuring their registering as well. 
Whenever it has been made worth while to 
them, the women have seldom, if ever, 
failed to show how real is their interest m 
the use of the ballot. 
The Boston Daily Traveller remarks : 
Woman suffrage in that State has not 
resulted in any of the evils that it was 
predicted would follow woman's partici- 
pation in elections. The Wyoming ex- 
periment, so far as one can judge at this 
distance, has been a success, and the 
women are to be congratulated on the re- 
sult. 



The Farmer's Voice, speaking of the 
work of women in the political campaign, 
indignantly exclaims : 

We have no hesitancy in saying that a 
political party that will acknowledge the 
usefulness of woman in the political field 
and will gladly accept her services with- 
out ottering her the ballot, is not only 
swinish and mean, but is cowardly. If a 
woman is good enough and intelligent 
enough to talk politics on the platform, 
and to electrify great party conventions 
with her political sentiments, she is good 
enough and intelligent enough to vote 
politics on election day. 

The Conservator* the oldest Afro-Amer- 
ican paper in Chicago, reminds its readers : 
For fourteen years the Conservator has 
steadily maintained that the welfare of 
our country, as well as justice and fair 
play, demanded that the right of franchise 
be extended to women. 

The Chicago Inter-Ocean, in an editorial 
on the women's vote in that city for trus- 
tees of the State University, says : 

The women who voted yesterday will be 
ready to vote again when opportunity 
offers, and to assure their stay-at-home 
sisters that at the polling places a lady is 
treated as courteously as in a first-class 
store. Yesterday witnessed quite a credi- 
table beginning of the era of woman suf- 
frage in Chicago. Let us hope that the 
limit of the right will be extended, and 
that the number of women availing them- 
selves of it will be increased. 

Kate MeltVs Washington, in its comment 
upon the question of women on the New 
York Board of Education, strikes the 
nail square on the head. It says : 

Nine-tenths of the teachers in the public 
schools of New York are women. More 
than half the pupils are girls. Tr\ by, then, 
should not women be represented on the 
Board of Education? The Associate 
Alumna? of the Normal College, number- 
ing fifty thousand, ask it, and they should 
have what they ask. If these fifty thous- 
and women had votes, they would not 
plead in vain. 

The Toronto (Can.) Daily Globe caustic- 
ally remarks : 

In the coming session of the British 
Parliament, it is expected that a woman 
suffrage bill will receive loO votes. West, 
em progressive Radicals who have pitied 
the slow, conservative Englishmen, may 
some day find that they are themselves 
objects of pity. 

We close this list of quotations with a 
remarkable admission made in an editorial 



in the St. Louis (Mo.) Daily Eepublic of 
Nov. 18, entitled "The Woman Suffrage 
Cause." The Hepublic is described by 
Murat Halstead as "the real central and 
leading newspaper of the Democratic 
party in the United States." It is intensely 
Southern in its sympathies, and it is on 
decidedly friendly terms, to say the least, 
with the Catholic element. Considering 
the conservatism of the Mepitblic and of 
the classes it represents, the following 
utterance is significant : 

The time is evidently at hand when it is 
necessary to deal with the question of 
woman suffrage as a political problem. 
While it has been the fashion to refuse to 
treat this subject in a serious way, and 
while the discussions upon it' which have 
been forced by the progress of events have 
been more in the nature of an exchange 
of pleasantries than a consideration of the 
principle involved, it can no longer be 
denied that the advocates of equal rights 
for women have carried their work for- 
ward to a vantage point from which their 
final triumph will be soon reached unless 
some great revulsion in public opinion 
shall defeat them. 

The attitude of the press at present 
is, generally speaking, a matter of 
congratulation to both suffragists and 
journalists. Years ago, when the suf- 
frage movement, as now,was going steadi- 
ly for\vard,overcoming injustice to women 
in custom and in law, gaining here a little 
and there a little, the ignorance of the 
subject shown by some of the newspapers 
was a discredit to journalism. Even no a , 
the reporters sent by some of the great 
metropolitan dailies in this country and in 
England, to report a woman suffrage con- 
vention, will sit idly twirling their pencils, 
while able and distinguished speakers 
make telling arguments ; but let some un- 
balanced woman make some ridiculous or 
hysterical remarks, and the reporters will 
"pull themselves together" and send her 
words flying over the country or across 
the sea, as "news/' The lack of a fine 
discrimination and of a due sense of pro- 
portion is the great failing of some of the 
reportorial work of the day. p. m. a. 



Willard's Hotel will be the headquarters 
of delegates to the annual meeting of the 
National-American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation at Washington, January 14 to 19. 



Miss Katherine Shakp, of Chicago, 
received the one-hundred dollar prize for 
the best essay on "The Relation of Uni- 
versity Extension to Local Libraries," at 
the Regents' Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of New York. 

Mes. C. C. Hussey, always an unfailing 
friend of equal rights, has given fifty 
dollars to pay for 200 copies of the 
Woman's Column to be sent where they 
will do most good— many of them to 
libraries and reading-rooms. Mrs. Phebe 
McKell, of Ohio, has subscribed for a 
hundred more. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



BE BBIEF. 

When you've got ailing to say, 
Say it '. Don't take half a day. 
When your tale's got little in it, 
Crowd the whole thing in a minute ! 
Life is short— a fleeting vapor— 
Don't you fill an eight-page paper 
With a tale which, at a pinch, 
Could be cornered in an inch ! 
Boil her down until she simmers ; 
Polish her until she glimmers. 
When you've got a thing to say, 
Say it ! Don't take half a day. 

— Texas White Ribbon. 



GOOD WOBK IN CAYUGA COUNTY. 
Editor Woman' s Column : 

I am glad to be able to report to you 
some good suffrage work done in Cayuga 
County, N. T., in the shape of a series of 
meetings, supplementary to the New York 
State Convention. This is how it came 
about : 

Miss Mary F. Eastman, who made an 
address at the convention, returned with 
a friend, Miss Emily Howland, after the 
close of the Syracuse meetings, to her 
home in Sherwood, for a visit. While 
there, Miss Eastman generously offered to 
lecture at different points in the county 
where her services might be desired, and 
allowed immediate engagements to be 
made. Miss Harriet May Mills, the newly 
elected Recording Secretary of the State 
Association, and Secretary of the Political 
Equality Club of Syracuse, who has an 
excellent paper upon the Political Status 
of Women, was, with two exceptions, in- 
vited to accompany her. 

The first meeting was held in Sherwood, 
by Miss Eastman alone. In spite of cold 
and snow, a good audience, including a 
number of young people from the school, 
greeted her, and listened with rapt at- 
tention. Suffragists in the beginning, they 
could not show appreciation by a change 
of views. The people, felt gratefully the 
rare privilege of listening to a speaker of 
such culture and intelligence. 

The next meeting was addressed by 
both Miss Eastman and Miss Mills, and 
was held in Union Springs, a large village 
on the shore of Cayuga Lake. Little suf- 



the meeting, as unacquainted with the 
subject, but glad to learn. At its close he 
gave generous assent to all that had been 
said. Others in the audience came for- 
ward and did the same. A male quartette 
furnished music. Miss Emily Howland, 
who accompanied Miss Eastman, said a 
few effective words. It should be recorded 
that this successful introduction of the 
woman suffrage cause into King's Eerry 
was due to the energy of one woman, Miss 
Victoria Bradley, a resident of the place, 
who is an advocate of all measures for 
the bettering of social conditions. 

After this, Auburn, Moravia and Cor- 
nell University (Ithaca, N. Y.), were vis- 
ited by Miss Eastman and Miss Mills to- 
gether. At the meeting in Auburn, the 
presiding officer was a lady belonging to 
the first circles of society, one who had 
frequently acted as president in ladies- 
literary clubs, but had never before intro- 
duced speakers on woman suffrage to a 
public audience. It was a privilege to 
have her cooperation. 

In the village of Moravia, on the after- 
noon before the meeting, the speakers re- 
ceived numerous callers — among them, 
two ministers and an editor — and attended 
a church sociable. One of the guests at 
the sociable, who particularly interested 
them, was Miss Ella Gale, recently elected 
School Commissioner in Tompkins County. 
She was engaged in teaching in the Union 
School of Moravia. Miss Gale had a 
bright, intelligent face, and looked quite 
equal to her coming duties. The Congre- 
gational minister, who called in the after- 
noon, and in the evening opened the meet- 
ing with prayer, was a young English- 
man, and had been in this country less 
than a year. He could see no reason why 
women should not have political rights, 
but disclaimed a thorough knowledge of 
the subject. The speakers were intro- 
duced on this occasion by a W. C. T. U. 
organizer, and an ardent suffrage work 31*. 
The woman through whose exertions this 
meeting was brought about was Dr. 
Helen M. Westfall, resident physician of 
the Cascade Sanitarium on Owasco Lake. 
The final meeting, and the crowning 
one of the series, was held at Cornell Uni- 
versity. Previous arrangements had been 
made by some young ladies of Sage, who 



had it not been for a rival attraction in 
the form of a military hop going on at the 
same time, in the armory. The youn^ 
women who attended expressed great en- 
thusiasm, many of them having heard the 
subject presented for the first time that 
evening. One of these young women, 
who is a sound suffragist, is a Russian, 
and has been only three years in America. 
She uses English so fluently and expresses 
herself so clearly that her advocacy wil 
do much for the cause. She is one of the 
women studying law at Cornell. The fact 
of Miss Mills (who is a graduate of the 
Universitj' in the class of 79) being an- 
nounced to speak with Miss Eastman, 
brought out to the meeting many of her 
old friends. 

The writer of this report, who accom- 
panied the speakers to all but one of the 
meetings, offers two or three suggestions, 
which may be of use to other beginners 
in ''campaigning." 

1. Success depends primarily upon good 
auspices. If the right people can be in- 
terested, the thing is half done. Even 
though the audience is not so large, it 
will include listeners who will be of the 
greatest value if gained to the cause. 

2. A good deal of work must be done 
beforehand in the way of advertising, and 
this is best done through people. Conse- 
quently, the more social work accom- 
plished, the better. Press work or bills, 
or both, must also be resorted to. 

3. Under most circumstances, it is de- 
cidedly better to have an admission fee. 
Even if but ten cents, the one who pay's 
it feels an obligation to hear what he has 
paid for. It does away with the class 
who lounge in merely to pass the time, 
and who give little or no attention. 

I. H. 

Sh-eneood, JV. P., Dec. 5, 1892. 



NATIONAL UNIVERSITY WELCOMES 
WOMEN. 



frage sentiment was supposed to exist 

here, but the audience proved so sympa- 1 were strong in ae°faittiT Tenacious 
thetic that Miss Eastman, under its in flu- 1 auditorium of the Christian Association 



ence, spoke with even more than her usual 
eloquence. The Presbyterian minister 
presided, and publicly expressed his un- 
qualified approval before the close of the 
meeting. The Baptist and Methodist min- 
isters, and the Principal of the Friends' 
Seminary, gave the right hand of fellow- 
ship. The meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Magazine Club, the lead- 
ing literary society of Union Springs. 

King's Ferry was the next point visited, 
a village whose conservative precincts had 
never before been invaded by a suffrage 
meeting; but even there, friends were 
found. To the surprise of all concerned, 
through the courtesy of one of its promi- 
nent members (a man) the Presbyterian 
church was thrown open, and its pastor 
was engaged to preside. This minister 
was a young man and a wide-awake one. 



Washington, D. C, Nov. 21, 1892. 

Editor Woman's Column : 

I think the fact should be noted and 
liberally commented upon that at this late 
day, when some of the most conservative 
colleges in the land are opening their doors 
and inviting women to come in, Columbia 
College, of this city, has closed its doors 
to women, and has given as its reason that 
it has decided that "co-education in medi- 
cine is a failure.*' There are those who 
hint, and above a whisper, too, that this 
is not the true reason. But, as it is so 
much easier to punish women than men, 
the women must go. 

But the women who desire to enter this 
honorable profession are not without 
a refuge, for to them stand hospitably 
open the doors of the National University, 
and to this institution they are turning 
in large numbers. '' 

It is truly gratifying to one who has 
been conversant with the trials and suffer- 
ings of the pioneers in this and other pro- 
fessions, to note the difference in the atti- 
tude of the male students as compared 
with those of long ago. ■ ■-. 



Building had been engaged, and notices 
circulated through the Cornell daily. 
President Schurman, who kindly con- 
sented to preside, in his opening remarks 
referred to an inscription upon the tomb 
of one of England's greatest scholars: 
"He died learning.*' That, he said, should 
be the attitude of a university, and he 
hoped always to make it his own. He 
stated that the subject of woman suffrage 
was discussed in his class in Ethics, last 
year, for three consecutive days, and that 
his views had been a good deal modified. 
Although he did not yet see the expedi- 
ency of granting suffrage to women, he 
was open to conviction. Several profes- 
sors, accompanied by members of their 
families, were in the audience, as well as 
a co~"" J — * " 
both 



men and 'women. The 



He announced himself, at the opening of j would, without doubt, have been larg 



was gratify-" 



audience j i D g to me to hear one of her fellow-stu- 



geri dents say one evening. "Yes, Miss M- 
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is the only lady we have in our class, and 
I tell you we are all proud of her.-' This 
seems to be the spirit throughout the 
class. It is very common to hear them 
telling how nicely she did this or that 
piece of work, and they actually boast of 
her muscle, when it comes to pulling 
teeth ! 

In the medical class there are a large 
number of ladies. Two are wives of phy- 
sicians here in the city. Three are daugh- 
ters of physicians. Three are teachers in 
our public schools. One is a trained 
nurse, who evidently thinks that if a little 
knowledge is good, more is better. Two 
.are ex-school-teachers, one of whom is 
studying hand in hand with her husband. 
It is one of the pleasantest sights which 
the students enjoy to watch the pride and 
thorough sympathy which beams from 
that husband's face whenever his wife is 
questioned in "quiz." It is evident that 
he has not the slightest doubt of her abil- 
ity to answer, and thus far I have never 
seen a shadow of disappointment or mor- 
tification creep over his face. Another 
lady is a department clerk. She runs a 
house of thirteen rooms, filled with room- 
ers, goes to office every day, and attends 
medical school in the evening. Yet they 
persist in calling us the weaker sex. Why, 
it would kill some men ! 

In the medical department the ladies 
are the recipients of nothing but the kind- 
est treatment and most respectful cour- 
tesy from the gentlemen. They spring as 
quickly to place a chair for a lady when 
she enters the room, assist theladies on with 
their wraps, and lift their hats to them as 
gracefully as though the women were not 
their competitors for college honors, and 
possible rivals in their profession. This 
is as true of the professors as of the stu- 
dents. The truest courtesy and the kind- 
est helpfulness is constantly extended to 
the women. If any one wants to come to 
Washington to study medicine or den- 
tistry, she need not be discouraged by the 
report that "Columbia" has taken a back- 
ward step, for the "National" is open, 
and a cordial welcome is waiting. 

Ella M. S. Marble. 

Ac. 1116 X. T. Ave, 



will." Tell Mr. Blaekwell that I am 
wearing the yellow ribbon! With kind 
regards, Sincerely yours, 

Clara Conway. 

The following item from the Memphis 

Appeal-Avalanche is sent by another friend 

in that city, who says : "I hope this is but 

one of many seeds sown by the A. A. W." : 

The literary and musical entertainment, 
given last night by the Young Men's He- 
brew Association, was very successful. 
The debate, "Resolved that Woman Suf- 
frage Should be Established," discussed 
by Mr. B. Bernold for the affirmative, and 
Mr. Emil Nathan for the negative, was 
decided in favor of the former. The at- 
tendance was good. 



-*♦* 



A. A. W. ECHOES. 



in a letter 



WOMEN'S ADVANCEMENT ABKOAD. 

A few notes regarding woman's steady 
advancement in foreign countries may be 
of interest. 

Quite recently, in Belgium, two young 
girls received employment in connection 
with the law courts. This innovation, as 
it is called, took place at Antwerp, in 
which city the ladies were selected to fill 
the positions of two male clerks at the 
tribunal of commerce connected with the 
civil courts. 

In the Scandinavian countries a new 
career, that of stenographer, has been 
accorded to women. In both Sw T eden and 
Denmark, Parliament allows them to carry 
on stenographic work, as is done here in 
Congress. 

Miss Grundtvig — doubtless a relative of 
the eminent pedagogue, "N. F. S. Grundt- 
vig, who founded the people's high 
schools— is herself a leader hi movements 
connected with the higher development 
of women. She is stenographer of the 
House of Eepresentatives in Denmark, 
and also director of "Kvinden og Sam- 
fundet," a journal devoted to the interests 
of woman and of society, an organ of the 
Danish Association for woman's emanci- 
pation. 

The Independence Beige, in commenting 
upon this onward movement, says that 
woman has crossed the portals of Con- 
gress, and queries as to the length of time 
before she will be seated among the law- 
makers . 

The Belgian Association for the ad- 
vancement of women urges a revision of 
the civil code, so that both sexes may 
have equal rights before the law. Its 
members request the extension of profes- 



Miss Clara Conway says, 
from Memphis, dated Dec. 5 : 
I am verv glad to read the Woman's \ atonal education^ women, ^a study of 

to find that, 



am _ _ 
Journal this" morning, and 
after the first glow of enthusiasm, there 
is a deep, earnest feeling in the A. A. W. 
that our meeting was "one of the best." 
This gladdens my heart. For ourselves, 
the sentiment grows with the days, and 
men are heard to say, on every hand, 
"We thank you for bringing these good 
women to Memphis." A friend and well 
known citizen, who holds a high official 
position, said yesterday : "There is some- 
thing weak in the woman who does not 
want suffrage. She should want it — if 
not. for herself, for me, and others like 
me, to save our boys from the rum-shops." 
A dear woman friend, with whom I talked 
last week, said, "We have only to ask for 
suffrage to get it. Southern men would, 
if they could, take the moon out of the 
sky for the sake of the women they re- 
spect and honor.. Southern women may 
have anything in the gift of Southern 
men. They always did, they always 



co-education of the sexes in all grades of 
schools, equal pay to both sexes wher- 
ever they do equal work, and the admis- 
sion of both sexes to various official 
employments— morality, intelligence and j 
capacity being the only prerequisites. 
The discussions indicate the desire of the 
Association, which now numbers more 
than two hundred members, to benefit 
humanity by giving the woman her proper 
place before the law, in the hospital ser- 
vice, in connection with public charities, 
in all official employments, in the admin- 
istering of school affairs, and by this 
onward movement to strengthen the 
woman's position in the family circle as 
well as outside of it. 

In the Netherlands, the Dutch women 
have formed a woman suffrage associa- 



tion. At a meeting of this association in 
Amsterdam, on Sept. 6, 1892, the question 
of woman suffrage was most freely dis- 
cussed, Mesdames Menleman and Schook- 
Haver having been greeted with marked 
interest, as they calmly and dispassion- 
ately gave reasons for the according of 
equal rights to both sexes. It is stated 
that in future the Belgian and Dutch 
societies will work in accord to advance 
woman's interests. The people of the 
Netherlands have already mixed schools, 
where boys and girls study together to 
their fourteenth year. Mme. Dusart, a 
woman oculist, has obtained a great rep- 
utation in her profession. Mme. Jacobs 
has practised medicine for eighteen years : 
the Universities of Leyden, Utrecht and 
Amsterdam have already graduated a 
number of women, and several women are 
following the courses in fine arts. 

In Austria, the " Wiener Verein fur JEJr- 
teeiterte Fraueiibildung" opened a gym- 
nasium — or secondary school for girls — on 
Oct. 10, 1892, its object being to train 
young girls more thoroughly in the higher 
educational branches. A similar society, 
for extending the education of young 
women, has been established quite lately 
in Buda-Pesth. The special aim, in the 
capital city of Hungary, is to give women 
preparatory training for the medical or 
philosophical faculties in the University. 
In Germany the little leaven is still 
working, for Gottingen University per- 
mits women to attend the lectures in the 
philosophical faculty as ^Hospitanten^* 
although they are not yet accorded full 
university privileges in that conservative 
country. 

In Bosnia and Herzegovina the authori- 
ties have advertised for a woman physi- 
cian, whose appointment is to cover a one 
year's period. She is required to have a 
doctor's diploma and a governmental cer- 
tificate. The special attention of the 
women of Austria, Germany, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Norway is requested, as 
evidently the Eastern people feel more 
security in the attainments of women 
from those countries. 

The Athenomm, in a late article on uni- 
versity education for women, states that 
"on Oct. 19, 1892, the University of Edin- 
burgh opened not only its courts but its 
arts class-room to women students, on 
the same terms as men." Now that "a fair 
field and no favor" to men and women 
alike is the watchword, the Scottish Uni- 
versity Commission has given greater lati- 
tude to the subjects of study for a degree. 
This will be of advantage in the future. 

Graham. 
Washington. D, C.,J\ T ov. 22, 1892. 



There are twenty-one working girls' 
clubs in Massachusetts. 

The women of Menominee, Mich., use 
their right to vote on all school matters. 
Catherine B. Boswell has been elected by 
them a member of the school board for the 
second time, and is now in her fifth year 
in the service. 



Wanted— A house, furnished or unf urnished, nv 
a rural and picturesque neighborhood. of \ermont, 
to rent at a small price, for. summer occupation by 
a lady artist. Address S. E. B., Boston, Mas*., 
Box 3638. ■ - " ■ . 



THE WOMAN'S .-COLUMN. 



Susan B. Anthony has been appointed 
by Governor Flower as one of the Man- 
agers of the New York State Industrial 
School. 

The December Overland Monthly con- 
tains the third and final paper on the Uni- 
versity of California, byMillicentW.jShinn, 
dealing with the professional schools 
and extension work, and illustrated by 
sketches and photos of prominent profes- 
sors. 

Miss Emma Van Norden, eldest daugh- 
ter of President Van Norden, of the Bank 
of North America, has joined the Salva- 
tion Army. When on duty she wears the 
uniform of the Army, except that, as a 
special concession, she wears a turban in- 
stead of a poke bonnet. 

The Boston women school committee 
voters, on Tuesday, Dec. 13, went to the 
polls ten thousand strong, and elected 
their entire ticket for school committee. 
Every one of the nine men and women 
nominated by them was chosen by from 
3,000 to 6,000 majority. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, who 
keeps eighty servants at her home in 
Scotland, and is said to be the one woman 
in Great Britain who has come closest to 
a solution of the servant-girl problem, 
tells of her methods in an article in The 
Ladies' Home Journal, entitled "How I 
Keep My Servants." 

Doctor Emily Kempin's courses in the 
University of Zurich are well attended, 
and her position — somewhat precarious at 
first, as a woman instructor w T as a great 
innovation, — becomes more and more 
secure every term. Her subject this 
semestre is "The American Laws of Civil 
Procedure." Dr. Kempin has been asked 
to prepare a paper on "The Distinguish- 
ing Features of the Administration of Jus- 
tice in Switzerland" for the Law Reform 
Committee of the World's Fair. 

The impression in the East, that Miss 
Ella Knowles, the Populist candidate, has 
been elected attorney-general of Montana, 
is wrong. Until a few days ago the Pop- 
ulists claimed, and others were disposed 
to concede, her election. She carried sev- 
eral Democratic counties, and ran well in 
Republican strongholds, where the min- 
ing vote was large. In the stock-growing 
counties, however, she developed little 
strength, and the election of the Republi- 
can candidate is now conceded by 1,000 
plurality. 

Last spring, when the assessors went 
about in Woburn, Mass., to take the 
names of women who wished to vote for 
school committee, only twenty women 
expressed their intention of doing so. 
There were four or five vacancies to be 
filled on the school board, and it was an 
important election. Mrs. Josephine S. 
Carter had the different wards canvassed so 
efficiently that 507 women registered. It 
was asserted that the women could be got 
to register, but not to vote. On election 
day, however, nearly all who had regis- 
tered voted, and the live vacancies on the 
board were filled with four good men and 
one representative woman. This result 
is the more gratifying in view of the large 
foreign element in Woburn and the extent 
to which politics have been allowed to con- 
trol the schools. 



TO WOMEN MINISTERS. 

The post-office address of every ordained 
woman minister, not included in the ranks 
of the Friends, Unitarians and Universal- 
ists, is earnestly desired by Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, secretary of the Woman's Minis- 
terial Conference and member of Advisory 
Council on Religion of the Woman's Aux- 
ilary for Columbian Exposition. Such 
ministers are requested to send their 
names as early as possible to Mrs. Bowles, 
at 1830 San Jose Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 



"THE GOOD OLD CAUSE." 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, the president, Miss Mary Grew, made 
a fine address, in substance as follows : 

Friends:— You have been invited to 
attend the 23d annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania W. S. A. The cause which 
we advocate is not new, except in its pecu- 
liar phase. It is the old conflict between 
right and wrong; truth and falsehood; 
freedom and oppression ; the old battle 
which 

Once begun, 
Bequeathed by bleeding sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, is ever won. 

We summon you to come up to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty. It is 
your work as much as ours ; it is man's 
cause as much as woman's. Whatever 
elevates and blesses half the race elevates 
and blesses the other half; whatever de- 
grades and injures one half, degrades and 
injures the other half. 

We aged workers in thi3 cause, who can 
look back to the early years of this cen- 
tury, and see woman surrounded with 
unjust limitations, fettered in her efforts 
to rise, and see her now, holding a ballot 
in municipal or school elections in twenty- 
one States, and, with full suffrage, voting 
for the President of the United States in 
one State ; see her standing in the pulpits 
of the churches, sitting in the college pro- 
fessor's chair — feel inspired with reverent 
gratitude to exclaim, with the patriarch : 
"With my staff [ passed over this Jordan, 
and now I have become two bands !" 

Much has been accomplished, much 
remains to be done. In only one State of 
this Union is there u a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.'* 
We ask you to help us in establishing 
such a government in all the States. It 
is a work in which you can succeed. The 
foundation principles of our cause are 
those on which our National Government 
is professedly established. It is the cause 
of justice and right. Who can doubt its 
final success? Not they who believe that 
"the righteous Lord loveth righteous- 
ness," and that "the Lord God Omnipo- 
tent reigneth." 



NEW YORK HOSPITALS. 

The wealthy women of the United States 
have given some notable gifts to the 
needy during the past ten years. The 
Maternity Hospital.|the largest of its kind 
in the world, is the gift of Mrs. W. H. 
Vanderbilt, and represents in its building 
and endowment the sum of $1,000,000. 
Mrs. W. B. Astor founded and endowed 
the Cancer Hospital : and now the Seton 
Home for Consumptives, the largest of 
its kind in Europe or Americans rapidly 
approaching completion. This hospital 
will be the the realization of the benevo- 
lent ambition of Sister Irene, the projector 
and head of the New York Foundling Asy- 
lum, and is named after Elizabeth Seton, 



who founded the order of Sisters of Charity 
in the United States, and left to the Order 
an immense fortune. 



LITERARY NOTICE. 

The Woman Who Dakes. By Mrs. 
Ursula N. Gestefeld. New York City : 

Lovell, Gestefeld & Co., 125 E. 23d 

Street. Price, $1.25. 

This is a thoughtful and instructive 
book, written to show the right of a wife 
to the control of her own person. The 
subject is a difficult one to treat without 
offence, and yet the evil attacked is most 
serious, and a source of untold suffering 
and injury to many wives— often owing 
to ignorance and mistaken ideas, more 
than to deliberate selfishness or tyranny 
on the part of the husband. Therefore, 
any writer who treats the subject with 
delicacy, and at the same time with force, 
as Mrs. Gestefeld has done in this story* 
renders a great service. The doctrine set 
forth is summed up in the words of "the 
woman who dares," when, after many 
efforts to speak, she finally comes to an 
explanation with her husband : 

"It is not right or just or true that a 
woman must be absorbed in a man be- 
cause he is her husband and she is his 
wife. She has her own individuality, 
which cannot be extinguished, and mar- 
riage must afford her room for its exer- 
cise. This idea of proprietorship, to- 
gether with the belief that woman's only 
office is to minister to man, prepares the 
way for that bondage which can belong 
only to the wife because she is a woman: 
a bondage which rests upon her so-called 
duty of ministration, which must include 
all she is, leaving nothing of herself for 
herself. Not even her body is her own, 
but all is his, because his necessities de- 
mand this all, and the wife must give it. 
What freedom is there in this position? j 
cannot remain in it, Harold, I cannot rest 
content in this bondage, — for it is one, 
say what you will, where there is no con- 
sideration for my own necessities, or even 
recognition of them. It is not you I 
object to, it is the position. It is not be- 
cause I am your wife that I rebel. It is 
because I am a wife under these condi- 
tions, which demand of me, through you, 
what I cannot and must not longer grant. 
I do not blame you, I blame it; but my 
resistance will naturally act as resistance 
to you. Try to see this, my dear hus- 
band ! Try to see that I am constrained 
to assert my own individuality, to main- 
tain my right to myself as before and 
beyond any right another human being 
can have to me. All wifely duties out- 
side of my womanhood I owe to you. All 
pertaining to that, I owe to myself. And 
so I claim my right to myself as prior to 
a husband's right to me. Of my person 
you can demand nothing, have no' right so 
to do, and no human law ever enacted, 
past, present, or future, can give you such 
right. Though I am legally your wife, 
you have no more power over that than 
you would have if I were not. This rela- 
tion gives you opportunity of making re- 
quests; nothing more. Because I am 
your wife, no other man on earth has or 
can have such opportunity. While such 
an assumption on another's part would be 
an insult to me, I hold in my own hands 
the power to accede to your request or 
refuse it. And you must meet me on 
these terms." 

The gradual growth of this conviction 
in the wife's mind, and the successive 
steps by which the husband is finally 
brought to accept it, form the substance 
of the story. Although by no means per- 
fect from a literary point of view, the 
book is written with a good deal of abil- 
ity, and it will set people thinking on a 
subject on which thought is much needed- 

E. J.s. 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 



THE OLDEST WOMAN VOTER IN BOSTON. 

Mrs. Catherine Stearns, the oldest 
woman voter in Boston, was horn in 
Georgetown, Me., June 28, 1800. 

Her father, Thomas Laurey, was of 



This ought to he a merry Christmas to 
the friends of equal rights for women. A 
few days ago, the President of Harvard let 
it be known that if a quarter of a million 
dollars could he raised to defray the cost, 
the venerable University would admit 
women. Already half the money has been 
subscribed, and it is expected that the 
whole sum will be raised by Jan. l. That 
stiffly conservative body, the Ontario Law 
Society, has voted to admit women, alter 
a three years' stubborn fight. The New 
York Recorder, the Boston Transcript, Ad- 
vertiser, JS T eics, Becord, and other papers 
are making a specialty of equal suffrage. 
Last, but not least, woman suffrage has 
come up for the first time in the South 
Carolina Senate, and to everybody's as- 
tonishment the Senate was so evenly 
divided that a change of four votes would 
have carried the measure. As the Colum- 
bia Stale said : 

When woman suffrage can get 14 votes 
in the Senate of South Carolina to 21 
against it, ifc is apparent that the cause is 
making progress. Five years ago such a 
proposition would not have received four 
votes. 

The year has been full of signs of prom- 
ise, but these are events of the last 
few days. To all our readers, a Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Tear! 




A WOMAN INVENTOR. 

Mrs. Ella Nelson Gaillard, who was 
a Maryland belle in her youth, has 
since distinguished herself as an inventor. 
Among her inventions are the amusing 
automatic toy called the "Irrepressible 
Conflict," being the figures of an Irishman 
and an African engaged in a fierce fight ; 
the eyeless needle, now almost universally 
used by surgeons ; the musical top, which 
plays a full tune while spinning; a fold- 
ing basin for travellers, a folding flatiron, 
a novel bird-cage chain, a musical foun- 
tain, which renders music while throwing 
a stream of water from a statuette with 
such precision that not a drop escapes to 
spoil the carpet; a dress shield and a 
"sweat band" for hats, both said to be 
superior to anything previously known ; 
a carriage telephone, a musical paper- 
weight, and a lock which enables any 
one, by simply looking at the key, to 
determine whether the door is fastened or 
not, the locking being registered on the 
key. The musical paper-weight has a 



French origin. Her mother, Elizabeth 
Oliver, came of old Puritan stock. 

Mrs. Stearns is the sixth of eight chil- 
dren, two of whom lived to be respec- 
tively 82 and 81 years of age. She was in 
the employ of Mr. Charles Copeland for 
thirty - four years, leaving his service 
when she was eighty-one. For forty years 
she has attended the church of which Rev. 
Mr. Winkley is pastor. She is now a 
resident of the Aged Women's Home on 
Revere Street. She retains all her facul- 
ties perfectly, reads, sews, and converses 
with ease. She has voted the Independent 
Women Voters' ticket for the past few 
years, marking her own ballot. She is 
warmly patriotic, and deeply interested in 
the public schools. 

<♦+- 

The Law Society of Ontario, on Dec. 9, 
voted, after an animated debate, to alter 
their rules so that women might become 
members and practise as solicitors, but 
not as barristers. The opposition is still 
pretty bitter, and the vote stood 12 to 11 ; 
but there is a general feeling among the 
conservatives that public sentiment is too 
strong for them. The Toronto Globe says : 

A prominent bencher, who for obvious 
reasons desired his name to be withheld, 
remarked : "Well, what could we do ? The 
attorney-general was bound to see the 
thing go through, and if we had not done 
it, the Legislature would probably do it 
for us nest session !" 



There are sixty-one women now serving 
on school boards in the little State of 
New Hampshire, where women have had 
school suffrage for many years. 

The women of Detroit, Mich., are try- 
ing to secure, in the new charter, a clause 
permitting tax-paying women to vote for 
all city officers. All the city papers have 
spoken favorably of the idea. 

Queen Victoria once aspired unsuc- 
cessfully as a poet. She wrote a book of 
verse long ago, and was sensible enough 
to send it to a publisher under a feigned 
name, wishing to know its real merits, ft 
was immediately declined with thanks. 

The Massachusetts State Grange, in con- 
vention at Springfield, Dec. 21, adopted a 
strong woman suffrage resolution by a 
vote of 96 to 27. It was offered by Mrs. 
Mary Quincy Kinsman, Master of the 
Ipswich Grange. 

The executive committee of the National 
Council of Women, at its meeting just held 
in Chicago, did a very sensible thing in 
recommending that women at the World's 
Fair wear a dress of convenient length. 
The crow T ds will be uncomfortable enough 
without having to tread on long skirts. 

Mrs. Clara Neymann, of New York 
City, is studying at Cornell University. 
She has entered into the student life with 
energy, boarding in the town and going 
to the University every day for lectures. 
Philosophy is her special interest. Mrs. 
Neymann's daughter, Olga, who gradu- 
ated from Cornell in '81, took up the study 
of dentistry immediately afterward, and 
now has a good practice in New York 
City. 

Mrs. Feora M. Kimbale, a California 
member of the Board of Lady Managers 
for the World's Fair, selected the trees 
and superintended their planting on seven 
miles of the streets of National City, Cal., 
last spring. She was selected by the 
supervisors as the most competent person 
to direct this work of town improvement, 
and it was a labor of love with her. Mrs. 
Kimball is an authority in horticulture 
and arboriculture, and a contributor to 
many periodicals. 

The Women's Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn, N. Y., is trying to 
start a reform in regard to the habit of ex- 
pectoration in public places, especially in 
street cars and the elevated railway. It 
has appointed a committee to ask the 
president of the transportation companies 
to put up in every car a placard forbid- 
ding the practice. The New York Be- 
corder says : 

It should be done. The men who in- 
dulge in the habit — let us say, thought- 
lessly — would not do so at home. Why 
should they do so in public ? This little 
mustard-seed of reform should bloom and 
blossom and overspread the whole coun- 
try. Dickens satirized us years ago be- 
cause of this infirmity, or whatever it may 
be called. It is time" to stop it; and if it 
cannot be stopped in any other way, spe- 
cial cars should be provided for the expec- 
torators. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



SOUTH CAROLINA ITEMS. 

Editor Woman 1 s Column : 

The Senate and House of Representa- 
tives assembled at our State Capital two 
weeks ago. I have been reading the pro- 
ceedings with intense interest, because 
not only the question of prohibition was 
on the tapis, but one of deeper concern to 
woman, inasmuch as the question of her 
recognized personality as a factor in the 
government has come up for the first 
time in South Carolina politics. 

I received a letter from General Robert 
R. Hemphill, a fortnight since, telling me 
he intended to introduce the matter; and, 
like the hero he is, he last Saturday threw 
down the gauntlet as champion of the 
voiceless half of the State's taxpayers — 
the women, who own a large proportion 
of the landed property of the State. The 
General is a distinguished man socially 
and politically — a champion to be proud 
of. 

Yesterday a bill was introduced by Mr. 
Timmerman to provide for the formation 
of a new school district in Edgefield 
County, which Gen. Hemphill moved to 
*■ amend by exempting the separate estate 
of women residing in said district from 
taxation for school purposes." 

Mr. J. G. Evans remarked that "such a 
provision would render the bill unconsti-. 
tutional." 

Gen. Hemphill replied that it was 
offered in accordance with the principles 
for which our forefathers fought in the 
revolution— there should be "no taxation 
without representation." 

The amendment, alas ! was rejected. 

Gen. Hemphill's joint resolution, pro- 
posing an amendment to Article 8 of the 
State Constitution, relating to the quali- 
fication of electors (the purpose being to 
give women the right to vote and hold 
office), was presented by him at last Sat- 
urday night's session in the Senate. It is 
expected that he will, before adjournment, 
make an eloquent argument in behalf of 
the amendment. 

Col. J. J. Dargan, editor of the Free- 
man, of Sumter (member of our E. R. A.), 
also champions the great reform. In this 
w T eek's issue he says : 

Why may not the Legislature offer to 
the women of the State an opportunity to 
declare their wishes ? If they desire suf- 
frage, who will say them nay? This 
course has long been advocated by the 
Freeman. 

Commenting on Gen. Hemphill's bill to 
enfranchise the women of South Carolina, 
Col. Dargan says: 

Nobody can beat the General in fore- 
telling the direction a political wind is 
going to blow. Let the bill be considered 
on its merits, and much good will result. 

Col. Dargan is pressing hard in every 
issue of his paper for an appropriation 
for a Girls' Industrial College. The boys 
of the State have three, and the girls none. 

Your correspondent received an invita- 
tion from the principal of the Palmetto 
Collegiate Institute, of Lexington, to de- 
liver an address on woman suffrage at a 
public meeting on the night of December 
16, on which occasion a public debate was 
announced to be held by the young men 
Ol the Timrod Literary Society of Lex- 



ington, on the query, "Resolved, That the 
right of suffrage be extended to women." 
The affirmative was to be argued by 
Messrs. J. Frank Kneece and 3ST. B. Good- 
win; negative, Messrs. Calk and Jacob 
Nicolls; the entertainment to have been 
the closing exercises of the school for the 
holidays. Owing to the sudden and seri- 
ous illness of the principal, the discussion 
and address are postponed until January 6. 
(Mrs.) Virginia D. Young. 

Fairfax, S, C. 

P. S. — A committee composed of Misses 
Florida Cunningham and Clardine Rhett, 
of Charleston, and Mrs. Lee C. Harby, 
formerly of South Carolina, now a writer 
of great prominence in New York, ap- 
peared before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House, asking for an appro- 
priation from the Legislature. 



SUFFRAGE IN SOUTH CAROLINA SENATE. 

On Dec. 16, Gen. Robert R. Hemphill, 
in the South Carolina Senate, called up 
his resolution to amend the Constitution 
so as to allow women to vote and hold 
office. He moved to postpone indefinitely 
the unfavorable report of the committee. 
The Columbia State says : 

The handsome and eloquent representa- 
tive of Abbeville's chivalry and admira- 
tion for the fair sex arose and made one 
of the most ornate and elegant addresses 
of the session. The galleries were crowded 
with young ladies, from whose presence 
the champion of their enfranchisement 
derived encouragement, and no doubt 
hearty commendation. The General con- 
tended that he was fighting for a cause 
founded in justice and demanded by the 
dictates of an enlightened public senti- 
ment. He argued at length and most 
effectively in behalf of granting the power 
of suffrage to the intelligent and educated 
women of the country, who were abreast 
with and almost on the point of surpassing 
their brethren in both the intellectual and 
the material affairs of life. The General's 
effort was listened to with marked atten- 
tion, and made the happiest of impressions 
upon the hearts of the opponents of his 
measure, as the subsequent roll call 
clearly indicated. 

Mr. Smythe and Mr. Sloan spoke in 
opposition. 

The motion to indefinitely postpone the 
unfavorable report of the committee was 
lost by the following vote, Senator Buist 
calling for the yeas and nays : 

Ayes— Abbott, Barton, Bigham, De Schamp, 
Derham, Finley, Glenn, Hemphill, Magill, San- 
ders, Strait, Stribling, Timmerman and Verdier 
— 14. 

Nays — Beasley, Brice, Brown, Buist, J. G. 
Evans, Fuller, Harrison, Hazard, Jenkins, May- 
field, McDaniel, Moore, O'Dell, Feake, Red- 
fearn, Sligh, Sloan, Smythe, Williams. Wilson, 
Efird — 21. 

All our readers will wish to know some- 
thing about the man whose name will go 
down in history as the first to introduce 
in the South Carolina Legislature a meas- 
ure in favor of equal rights for women. 
The Charleston JS'ews and Courier gives 
the following sketch of him : 

Robert R. Hemphill was born in 1840, 
in the Long Cane settlement, in Abbeville 
County. He comes from Irish stock on 
both sides of the family. He is also de- 
scended from a line of preachers of the 
old Covenanter faith. His maternal grand- 
father and great-grandfather were preach- 
ers, the former filling a pulpit at Gettys- 
burg, Penn. His paternal grandfather 
was pastor of a church in Chester Countv 
and one of the first professors of theologv 



in what is commonly called the Seceder 
Church in the South. 

He graduated at Erskine College with 
the highest honors of his class in 1859, 
and in 1S61 entered the 7th South Caro- 
lina Volunteers as a private. At the first 
Manassas he was orderly for Gen. M. L. 
Bonham, Sr. In 1862 he was transferred 
to Orr's Rifles, and in time became ser- 
geant-major. He was slightly wounded at 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg and Peters- 
burg, and surrendered at Appomattox 
Court House. Admitted to the bar in 
1866, he went to Texas, and practised suc- 
cessfully until Canby destroyed the civil 
courts, when he came back to Abbeville, 
married an accomplished young lady of 
Spartanburg, and settled down for life in 
the historic county which has honored 
him with a seat in the Senate. 

Mr. Hemphill was elected to the Wallace 
House in 1876, and served asRepresenative 
six years. He was a member of one of 
the investigating committees, and has 
always stood among the most active and 
careful members of the House. He always 
had a place on important committees. He 
has happened to be in the opposition 
oftentimes, but, tenacious of opinion, 
there never was any back-down from his 
convictions. For many years he has con- 
ducted the Abbeville Medium, a fearless 
and outspoken journal. He wields a ready 
pen, and writes in a vigorous and con- 
densed style. His ability as a writer is 
equalled by his force as a public speaker, 
having a ready command of words, and a 
clear, smooth and penetrating voice. Gov. 
Hampton appointed him a brigadier-gen- 
eral of militia, but no troops were ever 
organized. 

Gen. Hemphill has six daughters and 
three sons, and a grandson. He says* 
"My girls manage my business when I 
am absent, and I have reason to have con- 
fidence in the ability of the gentler sex. 
It will not be long before we shall have 
equal rights in South Carolina." 

Senator Hemphill's children and grand- 
children will be proud of the stand he has 
taken on this question, and women all 
over the country will be grateful to him. 

The Columbia State says, editorially ; 

When woman suffrage can get 14 votes 
in the Senate of South Carolina to 21 
against it, it is apparent that the cause is 
making progress. Five years ago such a 
proposition as Senator Hemphill's would 
not have received four votes. 



THE CURTIS MEMORIAL. 

The regard in which the memory of 
George William Curtis is held by the 
people of Staten Island, among whom 
he lived, is to be shown in a substan- 
tial manner. A public school in West 
:New Brighton is now known as the 
Curtis School, and another institute of 
learning is to erect a memorial to him. 
The Staten Island Academy, attended by 
the boys and girls from all parts of the 
Island, was always an object of interest 
to Mr. Curtis. It has outgrown its pres- 
ent quarters at Stapleton. A new build- 
ing is needed, and in connection with this 
will be erected the Curtis Memorial Hall. 
The academy will be situated at Xew 
Brighton, the central point along the 
east and north shores of the island. The 
building is to be after the Tudor style, 
the school-rooms occupying the central 
main portion, flanked on either side by 
projecting wings. The west wing consti- 
tutes a great lyceum, and this is to be 
known as the Curtis Memorial. It is con- 
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nected with the school, but can be shut off 
and put to separate use, having two out- 
side entrances. The interior will contain 
dressing or reception rooms, and about the 
hall a balcony is to be built. A large 
gymnasium and cloak and recreation 
rooms for Doys will be in the basement. 
If the building is to be in any sense a true 
memorial to Mr. Curtis, there should be an 
equally good gymnasium and recreation 
room for the girls. 

KANSAS ASKS FOR AN AMENDMENT. 

, 1892. 



Salina, Kansas, Dec. 1 

Editor Woman's Column : 

The opening day of our annual conven- 
tion was shrouded in gloom and rain, and 
gave every promise of storm; and every 
such promise was fulfilled in the blizzard 
which burst upon us that night. But we 
had a good delegation, and held every ses- 
sion. On the morning of Wednesday, 
amid whirling snow and buffeting of the 
mighty wind, we plunged along, on foot, 
in buggies or "busses," to the hall, to 
which place our dinners were sent, and 
where we worked hard all day, nothing 
recking that the mad storm raved with- 
out. The women of Enterprise rose to the 
emergency, backed by men of like spirit ; 
and with such support a body of conven- 
tioners must have been weak indeed to 
have failed to accomplish something 
worth while. We had a good working 
body, ; and with the heartiest hospitality 
and truest helpfulness upholding us 
through the trials of the blizzard, we held 
our ninth annual meeting successfully. 
Even the boys and girls came to our 
rescue; indeed, the K. E. S. A. never had 
more help from the u young crowd," and 
I here and now express my gratitude to 
rhe young people who aided, served, de- 
fended, piloted and ushered us, and who 
gave promise of standing up for Kansas 
women and their enfranchisement. I wish 
I could name these young people; they 
rill me with hope and courage. May 
they continue to come into our Associa- 
tion, and take a large part in its work and 
councils ! 

The general representation of all polit- 
ical parties was a noticeable feature of 
this convention. Many representative 
women were present. The suffrage cause 
constitutes a bond which holds in friendly 
relations the members of directly opposed 
political bodies. The franchise question 
touches party interests at so many points, 
and so vitally, that in a suffrage conclave 
"politics" cannot be tabooed. Yet the 
strong personalities there met together 
did not clash, though yielding not a whit 
of partisan position. 

dt nee of the earnestness with which 
women are pressing for the ballot. 

The matter of first importance before 
the convention was the decision upon "the 
next step." There was much to embarrass 
and coerce the decision. There was fate 
in it. Forces over which we had no con- 
trol had shaped events so that there 
seemed but one course open to us,— the 
submission of an amendment to the con- 
stitution providing for striking out the 
word "male" from the suffrage clause of 
the constitution. It was decided to push 
for that action as early as possible in the ' 



next session of the Legislature, and then to 
go into the consequent two years' strug- 
gle with the utmost enthusiasm, and the 
will to bring every possible force to bear 
upon the adoption of the amendment. 
This action of the convention was not 
hasty. The matter was discussed in execu- 
tive committee on Tuesday, then in open 
convention on Wednesday, and it was 
made a special order for Thursday, when 
it was solemnly and finally voted upon, 
after pledges of work and money and 
husbands. These women exhibited no 
more scruples in sacrificing their liege 
lords to this cause than did Mark Twain 
in laying his wife's relations on the 
altar of his country. Our two doctors, 
Miss Harding and Mrs. Tiffany, pledged 
one-tenth of their respective incomes, and 
everybody promised the utmost of contri- 
butions of every sort. Letters are coming 
now from various parts of the State in- 
dorsing this action of the Association and 
pledging cooperation. 

As soon as the legislative action is 
known, thorough organization for an ag- 
gressive campaign must be provided for. 
We call now upon our friends everywhere 
to consider our situation. Think of the 
significance of the result of this struggle, 
and come to our aid. Let us hear from 
our well-wishers. We are sure to hear 
from those who wish us no good. Re- 
member that never has so momentous a 
struggle been entered upon in any State 
by the suffragists. The Kansas ante- 
cedents, the history of the movement here, 
the fact that we have accomplished much, 
all combine to make the outcome a porten- 
tous matter. 

I must mention a curious comment upon 
our speakers. It is one of the few new 
things said of us. It is said that our women 
speakers are "too prone to exhibit affec- 
tionateness toward the other sex in public 
addresses" ! When such a criticism gets 
into public print, it seems to me that we 
f have entered upon a new era. It certainly 
was but yesterday that we were accused 
of "abusing," "belittling" and "scolding" 
men. Now we have them cavilling because 
we talk too tenderly to them and of them ! 
What next? The only legitimate "next" 
is women at the polls in Kansas, in No- 
vember, 1895, — for our amendment will 
come to a vote in 1894, if submitted at the 
coming session, which we regard as a 
foregone conclusion. 



before the society. The building will be 
of brick, three stories high, to cost about 
$18,000, and to accommodate twenty-seven 
students, making the annual expenses of 
each about $100 less. There will be no 
decrease of comfort or pleasure. Mrs. 
Richards, experienced in hygienic cater- 
ing during her connection with the New * 
England Kitchen, is interested in these 

plans. 

• ,♦> 

WOMEN VOTEES OF BOSTON. 

The Woman's Voice and Public School 
Champion of Dec. 17 publishes a remark- 
able detailed statement of the number of 
women registered in every precinct of 
every ward in Boston, with the number 
that actually voted in each of the recent 
city elections. No record of such perfect 
political organization and efficiency has 
ever before been made in Boston. In 
each of nearly 200 precincts, a woman was 
present from the opening to the closing 
of the polls, checking off her list of women 
voters, and sending for the absentees. 
Every voter is accounted for, and fully 95 
out of every 100 women who registered 
did actually vote. For instance, in East 
Boston, Wards 1 and 2, out of 975 women 
registered, 938 voted. The same propor- 
tion holds good throughout the 25 wards. 
It is thus demonstrated that every one of 
the Republican candidates for school com- 
mittee would have been hopelessly de- 
feated had he received only the nomina- 
tion of the Republicans, the Committee 
of One Hundred and the Public School 
Union. The entire Democratic ticket 
would have been elected by several thou- 
sand majority but for the votes of the In- 
dependent Women. Thus we have the 
amazing result of a Democratic mayor 
elected by more than 13,000 majority, and 
at the same time, on the same ticket, a 
Republican School Committee of nine 
members all elected by from 3,000 to 6,000 
majority. H. b. b. 



Laura M. Johns. 



VASSAR STUDENTS' AID SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of the National Stu- 
dents' Aid Society of Vassar College was 
It "was* strong evi- held recently at Rochester, N. Y. There 
are now sixteen branches of the society 
in the larger cities. Poughkeepsie is the 
centre. The sole aim of the association is 
to assist to a collegiate education young 
women unable to secure it for themselves. 
The scholarships are obtained by competi- 
tive examinations, and the money is not a 
gift but a loan, to be paid back when the 
student is able. One plan discussed at the 
last meeting was the erection of a cottage 
home on the college grounds for these 
students, in order to lessen their expenses. 
Mrs. Frank Babbett, of Brooklyn, chair- 
man of the building committee, laid plans 



To win a true friend, one must love 
truth and right better than he loves that 
friend. — Bev. Wm. C. Gannett. 

The central committee of the World's 
Fair, German Woman's Division, has de- 
cided to send Mrs. Kaselowsky, wife of 
Prof. Kaselowsky, to Chicago, to represent 
that body at the opening of the Exposition 

The Georgia Normal and Industrial 
College for white girls at Milledgeville, 
now in its second year, had 330 students 
this November against 123 at the same 
date last year. An increase in the faculty, 
in dormitories, and in teaching force will 
be asked of the present Legislature. 

The New York Recorder, the most 
liberal and progressive of New York 
dailies, has a series of editorials on the 
subject of suffrage. It recognizes the just 
tice and- expediency of extending equal 
suffrage to women who can read and 
write, and shows by figures that the result 
in New York, as in Boston, would be to 
rescue the control of the city and State 
from Tammany rule. But it goes farther, 
and proposes that parents of minor chil- 
dren should vote for each of them— the 
father for the boys, the mother for the 
girls. 
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There is a movement in Chicago to 
secure a separate jail for women and chil- 
dren. 

The world is so fruitful that we can 
hardly even blunder without bringing 
forth some good.— Henry Ward Beeeher. 

At the last meeting of the board of trus- 
tees of Colgate University, held in New 
York, it was decided to admit women as 
students. 

Mrs. Clara J. Denton, who is a con- 
tributor to current periodicals and the 
author of several books for children, is a 
successful reference librarian at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The present Junior class of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Ct., was led last 
year by a girl, while in the present Senior 
class a girl was "tied" for the second rank. 
First rank secures a competitive scholar- 
ship of $150, second rank one of a little 
less value. 

There is no foundation for the report in 
some of the papers that the Kansas Equal 
Suffrage Association, at its recent annual 
meeting, indorsed the nomination of Mrs. 
Mary A. Lease for the U. S. Senate. The 
Association is non-partisan, and makes no 
political nominations of any sort. 

Everett, Mass., has just become a city. 
At the recent election a strong effort was 
made to place two women on the school 
board. One was elected, Mrs. Sarah J. 
Clough. She had served acceptably on 
the board for four years, and the oppos- 
ing candidate in her ward was not a strong 
one. Mrs. Sarah Pitman Moreland, the 
other woman candidate, carried her own 
ward by a handsome majority, and was 
defeated onlj^ by dint of most vigorous 
electioneering. 

Rochester, N. Y., is to have a new 
charter, framed on lines laid down by the 
Chamber of Commerce. At a largely at- 
tended meeting held Dec. 12 to discuss 
the proposed changes, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony addressed the Chamber of Com- 
merce, and urged the extension of munici- 
pal suffrage to the women of Rochester. 
She made a capital speech, which was 
warmly applauded, and the Chamber 
gave her a vote of thanks. But the most 
appropriate way of thanking her would 
be to grant the request. Many prominent 
ladies of the city were present to support 
the petition. 

A recent letter in the Arkansas Woman's 
Chronicle points out that in nearly every 
Southern State a woman i3 State librarian. 
The Legislature of Mississippi has elected 
a woman to that position for the past 
twenty years. In Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, for almost as many years, women 
have held the office, at handsome salaries. 
The Secretary of State of Tennessee, in 
whose office the librarian works, says in a 
private letter : "Since we havehad women 
in the office, they have not only given sat- 
isfaction in the work, but have rendered 
the office where the work is done far more 
comfortable and attractive." South Caro- 
lina pays its librarian, a woman, $2,100 a 
year. West Virginia has a woman as 
assistant custodian of all public buildings, 
property, etc., and in that capacity she 
has charge of the State librarv. 



A LITTLE SOUTH CAROLINA HUGUENOT 
TJNDEB, FIRE. 

Our South Carolina correspondent, Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, of Fairfax, lately 
wrote to the Woman's Column expres- 
sing dissatisfaction with the way in 
which the equal rights of women were 
ignored by some of the churches in her 
neighborhood; and saying that in conse- 
quence she had decided to spend in circu- 
lating equal rights papers ten dollars 
which she had meant to give to the church. 
She accordingly subscribed for fifty copies 
of the Woman's Column to be sent to dif- 
ferent persons in South Carolina. Mrs. 
Young's letter seems to have caused a 
sensation. The Varnville Enterprise an- 
nounces that "both Bethlehem and Har- 
mony churches took action last Sabbath 
on the letter written by Mrs. V. D. Young 
and published in the Woman's Column," 
and that "the proceedings will be pub- 
lished." 

We shall watch with interest for the 
publication of these remarkable "proceed- 
ings." America is the land of free speech. 
If any one does not like the way in which 
the churches in his neighborhood are 
managed, he is at liberty to say so— 
especially when, as in Mrs. Young's let- 
ter, no names are mentioned. It is also 
one of the undisputed rights of an Amer- 
ican citizen to spend his money as he 
chooses. By solemnly "taking action" 
in regard to Mrs. Voung, it is hard to see 
what these churches can accomplish, 
beyond exposing themselves to deserved 
ridicule from the public. An unmerited 
ecclesiastical censure will hardly intimi- 
date the lady who criticised them. Mrs. 
Young is like her native State of South 
Carolina, small but plucky. Like Mrs. 
Livermore, she is fortunate in having a 
husband who is, if possible, a more ardent 
believer iu equal rights for women than 
she is herself, and who, instead of holding 
her back, urges her on. Moreover, she] 
comes of good Huguenot stock, and efforts 
to change her opinions by religious per- 
secution will probably be no more effec- 
tive with her than with her forefathers 
and forem others. 



Mrs. Sarah H. Pillsbmr, Concord ; Mrs. Mary 
A. Downing, Concord ; Mr. Horaee Holton, Lan- 
aster; Mrs. M. B. F. Ladd, Lancaster; Mrs. 
E. S. Preston* New Ipswich; Mrs. C. E. Albee, 
Claremont; Mrs. E. W. Eustis, Colebrook; Mrs! 
M. M. Brewster, North Danville. 

Executive Committee — Mr. John Scales, Dover; 
Mr. G. O. Little, Keene; Mrs. Boynton, Tilton* 
Rev. T. W. Illraan, Miss Martha J. Noyes, Mrs. 
C. W. Pratt, Mrs. M. J. Eastman, Mrs. D. E. 
Hoi den, Concord ; Mrs. C. W. Talpey, Farming- 
ton ; Mrs. C. C. Fellows, Centre Sandwich ; Mrs. 
M. 0. A. Hunt, Manchester; Miss Caroline Fos- 
ter, Canterbury. 

The four General Officers are members of the 
Executive Committee ex officio. 

Member National- American Ex. Com. — Miss 
Caroline R. Wendell. 

It was voted unanimously to become 
auxiliary to the National-American W. S. 
A., and Mrs. Ela, Mr. Illman and Dr. 
Gallinger were chosen as delegates to the 
Washington convention. The Association 
also voted to remain auxiliary to the New 
England W. S. A., and in favor of the con- 
tinuance of that society. 

In spite of a snow-storm, an interesting 
meeting was held, and preparations were 
made for increased activity. The Legis- 
lature will be petitioned for municipal 
suffrage. More than a hundred signatures 
to the petition have already been obtained 
by Mrs. Nancy Gilman, who is nearly 
ninety years of age. One of the most ear- 
nest suffragists at the meeting was Mrs. 
Louisa W. Wood of Concord, who is in her 
91st year, but seems fully fifteen years 
younger. Mrs. Ira Abbott, who is over SO, 
expects to live to vote. 

An adjourned meeting of the officers 
was held in the evening. It was voted to 
make an appropriation of five dollars for 
literature, in case it should be needed, 
and to purchase two hundred copies of 
the Woman's Column. 

All persons in New Hampshire who 
favor equal suffrage are invited to send 
their names and the membership fee of 50 
cents to the treasurer of the New Hamp- 
shire Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
A. W. Hobbs, Concord. 



NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE ASSOCIATION. 

The New Hampshire W. S. A. held its 
State meeting on Bee. 14, in the Frater- 
nity Booms at Concord, the first vice- 
president, Mrs. Armenia S. White, in the 
chair. In the absence of Mrs. Mary H. 
Ela, Miss C. R. Wendell was chosen secre- 
tary pro tern. 

Mrs. White outlined the history of the 
New Hampshire W. S. A., since its forma- 
tion in 1868. Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
gave an address on equal suffrage. The 
treasurer, Mrs. A. W. Hobbs, reported 
$138 in the treasury, including a bequest 
of $100 from Mrs. Lizzie White Newhall. 
Officers were chosen as follows : 
President— Mrs. Armenia S. White, Concord 
Corresponding Secretary -Mrs. M. H. Ela 
Jieene. ' 

^Recording Secretary~m$s C. R. Wendell, 



Mairy a womau is far too nice a house- 
keeper to succeed as a homekeeper. From 
houses too speckless and immaculate for 
imperfect humanity, children and hus- 
bands are apt to flee, seeking comfort and 
a good time where they may— of ten where 
they should not.— Mrs. O. J. Hildreth. 

I have resolved, in all discussions on 
the conduct or character of others, to "let 
something good be said," nor count any 
conversation closed till the advantages as 
well as the defects of an individual have 
been set forth. Our hands need to be 
tender, to have a touch of blessing in 
them, as well as the power of healing. 
Our voices must be attuned to the concert 
pitch of that love that "never faileth."— 
Lady Henry Somerset. 

A good story is told of Rev. Mary Traf- 
fern Whitney, who has recently accepted 
a call to the Second Unitarian Church of 
Somerville, Mass. Her husband also is a 



clergyman, and after preaching one day 
for a society which was without a shep- 
herd, he was complimented upon his ser- 
Treasurer— Mrs. A. W. Hobbs, Concord. mou - "Do you call this a good sermon?" 

port" t.lr M r7ffia M 'l^ne :UC Mr r s *££ I *"> Wplied ' " r ° U Sh0UM heap ™? Wife '" 
Thayer, Keene; Hon. U. W. Blair,' Manchester^' They decided thafc the Y woul d hear his 
oKl* J'-J* ? insl S'» Manchest er; Mrs. A. \vl j w tfe, and the result was a unanimous call 
Sawyer, Nashua ; Mrs. J. P. Cummings, Nashua ; | to her to the vacant pulpit. 
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invalidism, and that shall make conserva- 
tion of energy a vital point. Stop to think, 
that there may he no weary retracing 
of foolish steps. "Remember that every 
ordered life helps to steady some weak or 
disordered one. In fine, learn a helpful 
lesson from the wise old Greek, who "saw 
life steadily, and saw it whole." 

Catharine Wii.de. 
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BY. WILXIAM C. GANNETT. 

A rugged rock is the mountain, 

Rock from the base to crown ; 
But the mountains, glens and valleys, 

Where the brooks come leaping down, 
Are gardens of tender, ferny things, 

Sweet tangles of green and brown. 

Like the mountain stood the poet ! 

Strength of the hills was he, 
In the quiet sky uplifted, 

A moveless sanctity ; 
And the listening lands heard thunders roll 

Of a Sinai prophecy. 

But the brooks in his heart were singing, 

Singing all night and day, 
And little rhyme-mosses nestled 

Over the ledges gray, 
And a poet's radiant world of flowers 

Out-bloomed from the Yea and 1ST ay. 

— Unity. 



A SYSTEMATIC NEW YEAR. 

This is the day when many are thinking 
what remarkably nice people they will 
start to be to-morrow morning. It is good 
to have the fresh impulse, the open out- 
look, the untried, unsullied New Year. 
How shall it best be made a happy and 
helpful one? "By pureness, by knowl- 
edge, by love unfeigned," that goes with- 
out saying. But there is a special sug- 
gestion that comes strongly to mind. 
Make it a year of systematic doing. Much 
devoted work, much noble effort, runs to 
sheer waste for lack of a guiding plan. 
Some one said to a certain able woman, 
the mother of eleven, "How can you go 
on so systematically, and accomplish so 
much, with eleven children to look out 
for?" Wisely she answered, "How could 
I get on at all with eleven children if I had 
no system ?" Many women have a genius 
for detail, but fail to take the general 
look. The wall to be surmounted rises 
so close before their eyes that they can- 
not see the broad fields beyond; some- 
times it shadows their sight of the sky ; 
if they would stand back a little way for 
a steady view, perhaps it would not seem 
so high, after all, and might be cleared at 
a bound. 

First of all, have a place for things and 
things in place, so far as may be. Let it 
be a shame to say "I've been trying to 
find" this or that. Then resolve on the 
ends most needful to gain, and the matters 
that may be cut off. Make a broad and 
elastic plan that shall allow for hin- 
derances, for bores, for possible days of 



RIGHTS OF NEW YORK MOTHERS. 

A correspondent in Zurich, Switzerland, 
writes us for confirmation of her state- 
ment that, in New York and other States, 
the father is the sole legal guardian of 
children, the right of the wife and mother 
in her children being wholly ignored. 
The "incredible injustice" of such a law is 
there regarded as so monstrous that the 
correctness of her statement was ques- 
tioned. Yet it is true to-day of every 
State in the Union except five. The law 
of the State of New York is as follows : 

Every father, whether of full age or a minor, 
of a child likely to be born, or of any living 
child under the age of 21 years and unmarried, 
may, by his deed or^last will duly executed, dis- 
pose of the custody and tuition of such child 
during its minority, or for any less time, to any 
person or persons in possession or remainder. 
But if the mother of such child survive the father 
for one year, whether such appointment be now 
made, or shall hereafter be made by the father, 
she may, after the lapse of such year, notwith- 
standing such appointment by the father, by her 
deed or last will duly executed, dispose of the 
custody and tuition of such child, during its 
minority or any less time, to any person or per- 
sons in possession or remainder; and she may 
make the same appointment at any time if the 
father dies without having executed his said 
right of appointment. 

Thus the father is not only during his 
life the sole guardian, but he may will 
the children away from the mother, 
though the latter, after the lapse of a year, 
may substitute some other guardian. 

The right of the mother to appoint 
another guardian after a year has elapsed, 
can be easily defeated, if the guardian ap- 
pointed for the first year, by the father, 
chooses to remove the children beyond 
the jurisdiction of the United States, as in 
the following case, recently mentioned in 
Eleanor Kirke^s Idea : 



A Miss C went from Brooklyn 

eleven vears ago, married, and was left a 
widow with two children. The children's 
paternal uncle in Canada, whom the 
mother had never seen, was, by their fa- 
ther's will, appointed their guardian, with 
absolute authority to take them from 
their mother and send them to a school in 
Quebec, where they would be under relig- 
ious and social instructions utterly repug- 
nant to her. Visiting in Brooklyn a short 
time ago, she said, in the writer's hear- 
in^ with burning cheek and tears m her 
eves ■ "I used to laugh at the idea of 
woman suffrage when I was a girl in this 
city, but I have learned since what a 
mother loses by having no voice m the 
law. Grief has been my teacher. IS ow 1 
know." Henry B. Blackwell. 



Good intentions are, at least, the seed 
of good actions ; and every man ought to 
sow them.— Sir W. Temple. 



When a sensible person has made a 
misstep, the thing for him is to undo as 
much of the mischief as he can, as quickly 
as he can ; it is the only way he has of 
showing the difference between himself 
Mid a fool.— Mrs. G. P. Alden ("Pansy" J. 
Gen. Bobert B. Hemphill, of Abbeville, 
S. C, who introduced the woman suffrage 
amendment in South Carolina Senate, has 
received two baskets of beautiful flowers, 
one from ladies of Greenville, the other 
from ladies of Lexington; and letters of 
thanks have poured in upon him from 
women all over the State. These letters 
included one officially signed by the 
president and secretary of the South 
Carolina Equal Bights Association, Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young and Miss Lily Durant. 
Miss Lilian Whiting, in answer to the 
question, "Is journalism a good profession 
for women?" says: "The journalist 
must be born as well as .the poet, though 
he be not so rare. It requires a degree of 
creative power to be an acceptable press 
writer. Therefore, women who ask only 
'Does it pay?' will find many ques- 
tions more immediately important before 
it will pay them. Like all literary work, 
journalism must to a considerable degree 
choose her votaries rather than be chosen 
by them." 

Mrs. Ellen J. E. K. Wilson is editor 
of the Public Spirit, of Cocoa, Florida. 
The Woman* s Tribune says: "The whole 
responsibility and work of the .paper de- 
volves upon her. She sets all her own 
type, corrects proofs, writes copy, makes 
up forms, does her own reporting, and 
sometimes runs the press. At the same 
time she takes care of her three-year-old 
baby girl. Mrs. Wilson took hold of this 
paper last December, when it had been 
suspended for about two months. It was 
a four-page sheet with about half a column 
of local news each week. People said the 
place was too small and there was too 
little going on to get locals. Mrs. Wilson 
has not found it so, and her paper is fairly 
bristling with interest." 

Marion Hakland (Mrs. Terhune^ says 
she believes herself to be the first 
woman who ever read a paper before a 
mixed audience in Virginia. Three years 
ago, by invitation, she read a paper on 
Mary Washington. She entered the room, 
escorted by the governor, and was re- 
ceived with applause and respect by the 
very people who, twenty years ago, would 
have ostracised a woman for occupying 
such a position. Mrs. Terhune says in 
the N. Y. Recorder: "Thirty years ago 
there was a missionary meeting at the 
church I attended in Eichmond. One 
afternoon in the parlor of the church one 
of the ladies got up, and, in the most 
modest manner, told of the claims of for- 
eign missions. Two of her friends left the 
rown in tears, and a number of them 
refused to recognize her afterward because 
she had so degraded herself! But there 
has been a revolution since then." ■ 
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YEAB'S WOEKSOE THE MASS. LEAGUES. 

The following is a summary of the past 
year's work of the local Suffrage Clubs 
and Leagues of Massachusetts : 

The Boston Woman Suffrage League 
has offered three prizes, of fifty dollars 
each, to the students of Wellesley, Smith 
and the Harvard Annex, for the best essay 
on w oman suffrage. Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Col. T. W. Higginson and Mrs. 
E. D. Cheney are to be the judges. The 
League meets monthly. 

The City Point League reports a large 
attendance and increased membership. 
It has held monthly meetings, and lis- 
tened to papers on a variety of subjects. 
Each meeting is followed by a social half 
hour, with recitations and music. It has 
circulated petitions, written letters to its 
representatives in the Legislature, and 
worked to get more women to register to 
vote for school committee. It makes a 
point of inviting guests to its meeting?, 
and after attending one or two, they often 
join the League. It also makes a point of 
interesting the young people, by invitiDg 
them to sing, play, recite* help serve re- 
freshments, or otherwise take part. The 
last meeting of the year is always social, 
with a banquet, and "a musical and literary 
entertainment. 

The Woburn League meets monthly in 
the Y. M. C A. parlors, and is studying 
"The Citizen and Neighbor." A report is 
made at each meeting of everything en- 
couraging in the current news. A good 
deal of interest is manifested, and the 
League is planning for a social entertain- 
ment. The number of women who vote 
for school committee grows constantly. 
This year it exceeds 500. 

The Waltham League meets fort- 
nightly, and is studying "The Citizen and 
Neighbor." In May it gave a very suc- 
cessful Tea Party, and in November had a 
lecture given by the Rev. Louis A. Banks 
on "A Woman's Inheritance." 

The iXedham League meets monthly. 
Questions of public interest, like the 
tariff, are discussed. 

The Winchester League meets monthly 
in Gr. A. K. Hall. It studied Parliamen- 
tary Law during the winter, held a public 
meeting and reception in April, with ad- 
dresses and music, and is preparing to 
hold another public meeting in January. 
It has added to its membership, and has 
raised its annual fee from 25 cents to 50. 

The Dorchester League has increased 
its membership, and held a well- attended 
public meeting in April with addresses 
from Mrs. Lucy Stone, Miss Harriet 
Mills, Miss Isabel Howland and Mr. 
Black well. Irs annual meeting was held 
at the house of Pev. Christopher Eliot, 
and Miss E. D. Hanscom gave a fine paper 
on "The History of the Higher Educa- 
tion." The Executive Committee meets 
monthly. 

The Everett League has increased in 
numbers and influence; has held eleven 
meetings during the year, and several 
social meetings to interest the indifferent; 
it has adopted Mrs. Shattuck's "Manual 
of Parliamentary Law," and done much 
personal work among the women to arouse 
them to the importance of having a voice 
in the affairs of the town. The average 
attendance at the League meetings is 30, 
sometimes rising to 50. 

The Foxboro' League is struggling 
under difficulties, but has 19 members and 
hopes to increase the number. 

The Warren League has 40 paid-up 
members. Before election, its executive 
committee sent a letter to all the candi- 
dates for the Legislature from that dis- 
trict, and received assurances from a 
number of them that they would vote for 
woman suffrage. The League works to 
keep women on the school board (there 
are now two), and is planning to hold 
one or more public meetings. 



The Leominster League has 58 members, 
and is flourishing. It gave a well-attended 
lecture course during the past year, and 
used the proceeds for work, and is plan- 
ning for another lecture course. 

The Belmont League has contributed 
fifty dollars to the treasury of the State 
Suffrage Association, and subscribed for 
the Woman's Journal for the Belmont 
Public Library. Women voters from the 
League attended the caucus and town 
meeting. The League has studied "The 
American Citizen," and had a lecture 
from Mrs. E. B. Dietriek in April on "The 
Industrial Condition of Women." 

Somerville has 25 members and a pros- 
pect of more: meets monthly; studies 
"The Citizen and Neighbor," and has 
raised $70 for a cooking class in the pub- 
lic schools. Just before election the 
League held a public meeting and invited 
all the members of the School Suffrage 
Association. There were addresses by 
the women members of the school board, 
teachers and others, after which the 
women present went to the city hall in a 
body and registered to vote. 

Natiek has 65 members ; has held twelve 
meetings during the year, at which there 
have been essays, debates, parliamentary 
practice, &c. Their representative in the 
Legislature drew up a list of questions 
which were to come before the Legislature 
during the winter, and several of these 
w T ere discussed in the League meetings. 
One evening has been given to answering 
questions presented by members and as- 
signed to particular persons, not always 
belonging to the League, it being the 
duty of the person inviting the reply to 
see that it is attended to. This has 
proved very interesting, and tends to bring 
outsiders to the meeting. Petitions have 
been circulated for municipal suffrage and 
for the appointment of a town agent in 
prohibitory towns; also the suffrage en- 
rolment. The League sends the Woman's 
Column to all the physicians in town, 
with the request to lay it on their office 
table for the use of callers; subscribes 
for the Womarts Journal for two pub- 
lic reading-rooms, and sends it for three 
months to the representative and senator 
from the district. 

The Cambridge League has listened to 
papers on a variety of interesting topics, 
and its annual meeting was largely at- 
tended. The League is trying to get one 
woman on the school board from each 
ward. They were told that no woman 
was wanted; but Mrs. Chase, as candi- 
date for the school committee, received 
400 more votes than the most popular 
alderman. 

The Concord League has between 50 
and 60 members, and holds both public and 
parlor meetings. Each member under- 
took to earn one dollar for the League, 
and to tell how she did it, relating her ex- 
perience in prose or verse. This made 
an entertaining meeting, and cleared $30. 
The League is planning for a series of 
three parlor meetings. 

The North Abington League is enfeebled 
by the death of some members, ill health 
of others, and the competition of many 
other societies in the town, but hopes to 
revive and become more active. 

The Charlestown League has 20 mem- 
bers. It has held this year sis parlor 
meetings, and oue public meeting in Mys- 
tic Hall, with an address by Mrs. Dietrick 
on the Industrial Question as related to 
women, and with music and readings. 
The "Every one win one" plan has been 
adopted, each member to try to make at 
least one convert during the year. 

The Fall River League meets fort- 
nightly, with a good attendance. It is 
studying Fiske's "Civil Government of 
theTJ. S." This year 412 women registered 
to vote for school committee. 

The Needham League meets monthly 
and studies political econom}'; has dis-j 
tributed suffrage literature, and got as I 



many women as possible to vote for school 
committee. Needham hag had a woman 
on the school boavd ever since the school 
suffrage law was passed. A large and 
growing number of women attend the 
town meeting. The League has about 40 
members, 28 of whom are "paid up." 

The Maiden League has 58 members, 
and the number is growing. Its chief 
work has been to secure women on the 
school board. Through its efforts, there 
have been three women on the board for 
several years. The League has held 
meetings open to the public, with ad- 
dresses on various subjects of popular 
interest. The League exerts a growing 
influence on public sentiment, and means 
to do better work next year than ever 
before. 

The Worcester League has had a suc- 
cessful year. Its work included several 
meetings at which public addresses were 
given, but the event of the year was the 
first "Woman's Day" ever had at the New 
England Agricultural Fair. It was so 
successful that the women are promised a 
day at the Fair every year hereafter. 

The New Bedford League has 50 mem- 
bers. It made a contribution to the W. 
C. T. U. table at the Farmers' Fair and 
to the lunch sale on July 4. The proceeds 
from each were applied to the rent of the 
Woman's Parlors, w T h ere the League meets. 
Its members made and presented a patch- 
work quilt to the police matron. The 
League has kept up a club for the 
Womaii's Journal since the first year of 
its formation, and finds the Woman's Col- 
umn very useful for distribution. Women 
voted for school committee in New Bed- 
ford this year for the first time. 

West Newton has a large membership; 
holds meetings, debates, receptions to its 
members of the Legislature and others, 
and for years all the representatives to 
the Legislature from West Nekton have 
voted for suffrage. The League is circu- 
lating the suffrage enrolment books, and 
has set out to hold a public meeting in 
every ward. 

Many Leagues are unavoidably omitted 
from this summary, because they have 
sent in no report of their year's work. 



CONSISTENCY IS A JEWEL. 

In the recent presidential election cele- 
bration in the town of Columbus, Ga., 
the writer witnessed a strangely inconsis- 
tent, consequently, to her, amusing scene. 
In the torch-light procession, where cin- 
ders were flying, fire-crackers exploding^ 
horses charging, brass bands playing,, 
drunken men yelling, oaths occasionally 
falling, and horrid smoke fulfilling its 
dark mission, there, yes, there, "fore- 
most in the fray," was a wagon bearing 
this inscription : "Our Democratic Girls." 
Strangely enough, this wagon was filled 
w ? ith young men and young women* 
These young men had taken these young 
women literally into the" mire of politics," 
and, wonderful to tell, they all seemed to 
be enjoying it immensely. If any of these 
young women, realizing the responsibility 
of intelligent beings, should have desired 
to go in a quiet, womanly way and deposit 
a clean slip of paper in the interest of 
Cleveland, and return to their homes, or 
wherever duty called, such women would 
doubtless have been told by a large ma- 
jority of the voters in that procession, 
"You are unsexing yourselves; politics 
are too corrupt for women to meddle 
with." Claudia H. Howard. 
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MtJST PROVE HUSBAND'S DEATH, 



the rostrum, and speaking before vast and 

... , — — . . t . intelligent audiences with an ease and 

: Prqyidence, B. I.j Dec. 15, 1895.' eloquence horn of love and sympathy 

simr Wbmatfs Column: - which always wins the heart, llow can 

The enclosed slip shows the injustice of any right-minded person think less of 

•■■ ~ +v, a f«tw o« «o1p ft W npr of them for consecrating their God-given 

recogmzmg the father as sole owner ot talentg to hls service , instead of burying 

the family pocket-book. The sooner such i - - -. - ™ . ... , ,..- 



for ' 'We are eomin g, Father Abraham , 
three hundred thousand strong!'' Level 
the f or est s of superstition and ignorance, 
and let in the sunshine of truth and 
charity. Drain oft or fill up the cesspools 
of intemperance, prof anity and vulgarity, 
and not leave all the worst for us to do. 



CANNOT OBTAIN BACK PAT. 

For several days past, the friends of 
Mrs. Mary Milttken, of Smithfield Avenue, 
have been in communication with the 
authorities at Washington regarding the 
hack pay due to her son, who was aboard 
the U. S. S. Newark* and was buried at 
Gibraltar. Mrs. Milliken was informed 



LlllUK, ILL LUC YYVIilU" JJUU, .j^v^i^^ — ,,„„ — 

is permitted to enjoy the privilege granted 
her by the constitution of our country, 
she does not of necessity become a ; 'stump 
speaker," anv more than a man does. 

The Bible,"too, is our authority ; for it 
says: "God created man in his own 
image; male and female created he them. 
And* God blessed them, and said unto 
them, be fruitful and multiply and re- 



arr^^aue her soS at '*" P=h the eSrti, and suMue ft^ ha; e 
of his death, and, as she was in need, she dominion »™' every lmng _ttang that 

has firstclaim upon the money, unless she Uommion pretty slim without the ballot, 
ken cannot obtain possession of the money I eminent. And now, aftei making an 



song. We will clean out all the rubbish 
of prejudice— remnants of barbarism, and 
political dust of ages ; and after the har- 
mony of nature is Hilly restored, and we 
have worked earnestly together for awhile, 
the old hermitage will be transformed and 
embellished into the similitude of a palace, 
and the moral and political desert will 
bud and blossom as the rose. 



NEEDLESS SCRUPLES, 



_.., after 
almost disastrous failure, is it not high 
time for him to call to his aid the helper 
whom God intended for him at the crea- 
tion 9 Self-government is the first pr in ei- 

_ . ^^ , pie which must be acquired by all before 

I tiiPTr qrp fitted to govern others success- 
A SOUTHERN WOMAN ON ERANGH1SE. ( ^ey aren^v ^ ^» ^.^ to ^ the helpof 



until she finds her husband or proves that 
he is dead, her friends are now making 
arrangements to locate him, if it is possi- 
ble so to do. 



Mrs. M. A. Corley, of Lexington, S. C, 
wrote the following bright reply to an 
article in the Columbia Begister, entitled 
"Female Stump Speakers." The Begister 
declined to publish her reply, but the i 
Columbia State was more hospitable, and 
printed it in full, as follows : 

Editor Columbia Begister : — Will you 
allow a woman space in your paper to 
reply to your article entitled "Female 
Stump Speakers?'* w 

"The third party crusade in the South 
seems to make you nervous about "inno- 
vations," and you are over-solicitous 
about the safety and purity of the dear 
Southern women, lest they become con- 
tamined by rude contact with politics, 
which speaks better for your caution than 
it does for your intelligence on the subject. 
Even in the sunny South, "tender rev- 
erence" places no woman ''above and 
beyond the reach of political excitement," 
from the fact that women are human 
beings, and not angels, or supreme beings 
to be reverenced or worshipped. Just as 
long as their husbands, fathers # and 
brothers are exposed to partisan political 
excitement, if they are true women, and 
their sympathies are with them, just so 
long will it be impossible to shield them 
from being influenced thereby. 

You sav, u No true man desires to see our 
women invading the cesspool of politics, 
and displaying themselves before mixed 
audiences, and subjected to partisan jeers 
of excited masses." Better say no true 
man desires to go to any place where he 

., , i __J -C^~ Vile. -rv-ifltVldr wim. 



women in many vocations much more 
arduous and exposing to rough contact 
with the burdens of life, which afford 
them no chance even to hope to better 
their condition. Who sutlers more on ac- 
count of political blunders, mismanage- 
ment and shortsightedness than women 
and helpless children? Who exerts a 
greater influence over the sons than their 
mother 19 With the talismanic ballot in one 
hand and the white lily of purity in the 
other, as the boys grow to manhood reali- 
zing her love and respecting her authority, 
they will look up to her as they do to their 
father, and not down upon her as an under- 
ling A woman is no less a woman because 
she goes with her son or husband and de- 
posits that piece of paper, that sacred 
"palladium of liberty," in its proper re- 
ceptacle, any more than if she went to 
church and voted for the best men and 
measures. That bugaboo is too my thical 
to scare any but the weak and silly. 

Campaign days and electioneering bar- 
becues are a forcible illustration of the 
fact that woman's presence at the hust- 
ings at the South has come to be a neces- 
sity to prevent tragedy. Had you been 
present on our campaign day and wit- 
nessed the interest manifested by the 
ladies and young misses, and heard their 
hurrahs for their favorite candidates— had 
vou seen the women crowd into the 
thickest of the fray because a fight 
seemed imminent and they thought their 
loved ones were in danger— you would 
have concluded, with myself, that even 
Southern women cannot long be kept 

fr °D m o ttg^f scared, Mr. Editor, for the 
.„,:„„ io^ia will still be ladies, just as 



would be ashamed for his mother, wife. uo <™>JQ ^i^rTbe ladies,' just as 
sister or daughter to accompany him. It | dai ling lames _ w ii* _ ^„„ nHflll onf1 weiv 

that 



er or daughter to accompany him. it darlin ^ ^" iC ° "^ as beautiful and lovely 
sad reflection upon Southern chivalry | pureand ^J°*^l^ U and more intel- 
; a true woman need ever be deterred as ever, and Lstm ££« ^ 



from a faithful discharge of duty as she 
sees it, by fear that she will not be 
shielded from jeers or insults of any mnd, 
by the innate politeness and gentility 
which God implanted in every manly 

bosom. 

But your greatest apprehension seems 
to be that our Southern women will De- 
come orators, and speak from the stump. 
Well, suppose they do, if they can make a 
success of it? Our mother country has a 
woman stump speaker who is said to he 
the best in that country. For years some 
of our Southern women have been gracing 



lbrent. You might just as soon try to 
STop a crevasse in the Mississippi levees 
with loose sand as to try to keep back 
woman suffrage. And when it comes, 
you will think* is the millennium Not at 
once of course, but long before the ex- 
periment has been tried Jointly as long as 
8- hsw been singly. Then why not let 
paMotis'mas wefl as chivalry prompt you 
to help usher in such an event for the 

vaatof which so many, good things have 
to wait, instead of trying to hinder the 

Lance of the wheels of progress? Be 
phllosopWcal; fly around and get ready, 



A correspondent of the Woman's Jour- 
nal asks what satisfaction women can 
take in suffrage if it is given to them ; and 
some of our friends out West object to 
circulating a suffrage petition, on the 
ground that it is humiliating for women 
| to petition for a thing to which they have 
so clear a moral right. 

Looked at in one way, this is true ; but, 
looked at in another, it is not so bad but 
that it may be borne philosophically. At 
the time when the United States became 
a nation, most men were not allowed to 
vote. Suffrage was limited to men of 
property. Most of the classes of men who 
now possess the vote have had to have it 
given to them by successive extensions of 

i the suffrage. Women now are merely 
l women v a , 

exerts a | going through the usual experience. 

In regard to petitions, it is told that 
many years ago in Connecticut a brother 
or uncle of John Brown was convicted of 
murder, and was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. Afterwards it was dis- 
covered that the crime had been committed 
by another person. Under the laws of 
Connecticut at that time, the only way in 
which a life-prisoner could be released was 
by petitioning the governor for a pardon. 
Brown's friends advised him to apply for 
one. There was no doubt that under 
the circumstances it would be granted at 
once. Brown answered, in substance : "I 
have been imprisoned for a crime of 
which I was innocent. I will not peti- 
tion the governor to pardon me and let 
me out. Let the governor petition me for 
pardon and take me out!" All the remon- 
strances of his friends proved unavailing 
to shake his resolution, and he ended his 
days in prison rather than go through the 
form of petitioning the governor for a 
pardon. Under our present laws and 
customs, petitions are merely the conven- 
tional way of making one's wishes known 
to the Legislature ; and to refuse to sign or 
circulate one, on the ground that it is 
humiliating, is as great a mistake in its 
way as was made by the stubborn old 
gentleman in Connecticut. 

Alice Stone Blackweli.. 



BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Boston 
Woman Suffrage League, on Monday evening, 
Jan 2 at 3 Park St., William Lloyd Garrison 
will speak on -The Mugwump in Politics." AH 
interested are cordially invited. 
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Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, of Round 
Pond, Me., is now at her home, taking a 
much needed rest after an extensive tour 
of the United States and Canada, where 
she has had great success in lecturing. 

South Carolina will be represented for 
the first time at the coming annual meet- 
ing of the National - American Woman 
Suffrage Association, to be held in Wash- 
ington in January. The delegate chosen 
is Mrs. Viola Neblett, of Greenville. 

Mr. Williams Foote, whc thrashed a 
man for annoying lady bathers at Down- 
derry, Cornwall, was fined §50. The 
ladies of the neighborhood have presented 
him with a check for $120, and a gold 
scarf-pin set with diamonds in the shape 
of a horse-whip. 

For several years, at the annual exami- 
nation at the Conservatory of Music in 
Paris, no girl has shown a voice of the 
first quality. The deficiency is attributed 
to training by unskilled teachers in the 
public schools instead of by special sing- 
ing teachers. 

The higher education of women has 
gone farther in Boumania than in some 
countries of Western Europe. Twenty- 
seven women with 255 men have entered 
the University of Bucharest this year, 
and at Jassy 26 women with 10S men. At 
the latter examination only one woman 
failed to 2S men. 

All the white schools of Lynchburg, 
Va., have women for principals, except 
the High School. One colored woman is 
principal of a colored school, Mrs. Amelia 
E. P. Pride, a graduate of Hampton. The 
Superintendent of Schools believes in 
women as principals. He says they look 
after little things about a building bettei 
than men. 

You may shut up a man, but you can- 
not handcuff a thought that has once got 
loose in the world; and the thought is 
abroad that man should not be the master 
and woman the slave. We almost under- 
stand already that in the enjoyment of 
rights all men should be equals, and by 
and by we shall understand that all men 
and all women should thus be equals. — 
Hugh Pentecost. 

Mrs. Everett, the wife of a master 
drayman of New Orleans, is said to be 
one of the best veterinary surgeons in that 
city. She began by treating her husband's 
horses during an influenza epidemic. She 
had long been a skilful nurse, and notic- 
ing that mules and horses suffered just as 
people do, she decided to doctor them in 
the same way. Warm blankets and hot 
applications, both external and internal, 
proved remarkably effective, and finally 
the appreciative animals would open their 
mouths to take the remedies. After the 
horses had all recovered, Mrs. Everett, 
encouraged by her success, studied every 
book she could find on diseases of horses 
and mules and their surgical treatment 
until she could set a broken leg, extract a 
nail from the hoof, and treat influenza and 
lockjaw, for which last disease she is said 
to have an unfailing cure. She compounds 
her own prescriptions. Her husband is 
now a rich man, and Mrs. Everett takes 
no pay for her services, but does the work 
out of love for animals. 



HEALTH AS A SCIENCE. 



The house that the soul inhabits was in- 
tended to be strong, useful and beautiful. 
When the Creator placed Eve beside Adam 
(not on a pedestal above him or on a foot- 
stool beneath him) he no more intended 
that she should be a sickly, nervous, nar- 
row - waisted, troubled - faced weakling 
than that Adam should be so. Both of them 
were pronounced "very good," a verdict 
which could not truthfully be given upon 
the physical health of the majority of 
civilized women to-day. How have we 
fallen from our high estate? Simply and | 
solely through ignorance. Many of us do 
not know how to prevent disease, and we 
do not care to learn. We fight off pain 
and sickness by the drug habit, which 
some writer has said is the modern equiva- 
lent of the ancient compact with the 
devil. Just as men were fabled to pur- 
chase immunity from care by selling their 
souls to the devil, so the modern feminine 
bundle of nerves buj T s exemption from 
pain by the daily use of drugs. But we 
are not intended to suffer pain — we were 
never meant to be diseased. It is true that 
our bodies are often poor enough to begin 
with. We inherit asthma, or boils, or con- 
sumption, or debility, or a disease begin- 
ning with some other letter of the alpha- 
bet, but this affliction is not sent to teach 
us resignation — it is sent to teach us deter- 
mination. Health is a science just as 
much as astronomy and algebra are, and 
its principles can be mastered by study 
andpiactice. It is sheer ignorance to sup- 
pose that a bottle of bitters will make 
amends for over-indulgence in a box of 
sweets, that a dose of pills will undo the 
evil of over-eating, or that a day spent in 
dawdling will offset the injury of a night 
spent in dancing. The best housekeeper 
to take entire charge of our tenement of 
clay is Mother Nature, and, like all other 
housekeepers, she is very partial to the 

virtue of cleanliness. Dr. Willard Parker 
says that "women make themselves port- 
able machines for effete matter. Their 
nerves cry out when fed by dirty blood, 

and the cry is called neuralgia." Breathe 

clear air from morning to night, and from 

night to morning again, and you will be 

rewarded by a lightness of spirit that the 

largest drug store is powerless to bestow. 

Eat clean food (food that is not greasy 

nor spicy nor hard of digestion) and you 

will be nourished and made strong by the j Mrs. Martia 

only genuine blood-purifier in the market. J Kansas. 

Bathe in clean water every day, and note 

the elevating and tranquillizing effect it 

has on the mind. Think clean thoughts, 

and the body as well as the soul will seem 

to be mate-fellow with the angels. — Wives 

and Daughters. 



women have personally asked to be as- 
sessed a poll-tax, between the dates of 
May 1, 1S92, and June 8, 1892, when the 
new law went into effect. Previous to 
June 3,1892, the old law required assessors 
to assess all women who demanded assess- 
ment, and such taxes can only be dis- 
charged by payment of the same. Ko 
woman need pay a poll tax this year un- 
less she has applied to be assessed one; 
and after this year no woman need pay 
any. 



KANSAS ASKS FOR HELP. 
Editor Woman's Column : 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, which 
assembled in Enterprise, Dec. 6, 7 and S, 
was perhaps the most important meeting 
ever held by that body. The earnest and 
thoughtful discussion of various impor- 
tant questions regarding the status of 
women in Kansas and the political situa- 
tion, clearly set forth how alive our women 
are to anything that pertains to our gov- 
ernment. The addresses and papers were 
carefullj- prepared, and given in a concise 
and interesting manner, calling out favor- 
able criticism from the gentlemen present. 
Every resolution or motion was care- 
fully considered before being passed upon. 
The motion to ask the Legislature this 
winter to submit an amendment to the con 
stitution, striking out the word "male,' 
caused President Johns to urge every dele- 
gate to give earnest thought before acting 
upon it. Although herself a recent con- 
vert to this measure, Mrs. Johns wished 
no one to act hastily, but consider just 
what such a course meant. After taking 
a day to consider the motion, it was car- 
ried unanimously. Should the Legisla- 
ture accede to this request (and, consider- 
ing their platform, how can they do other- 
wise?) it means work for every lover of 
equal rights. Work can not be carried 
on without money, and money we have 
not. 

To raise this money with small tax to 
any one, we have devised the following 
plan: Let each friend of equal suffrage, 
in and out of the State of Kansas, dedi- 
cate a bag, box or bank to the cause, and 
conscientiously deposit therein one cent 
each day, commencing the first day of 
January, 1893. At the end of six months 
send the contents to our State treasurer, 
L. Berry, Cawker City, 



WOMEN AND THE POLL TAX. 



In answer to inquiries from New 
Bedford and elsewhere whether Massa- 
chusetts assessors, under the legislation j am vours for justice, 

Elizabeth F. Hopkins, 



Please, friends, do not pass this call by 
unheeded, but send your name to the un- 
dersigned, that we may know who and how 
many are helping us with this one-cent 
contribution. If one-half the people who 
claim to be equal suffragists will do this 
for us, we shall be prepared, a year hence, 
to carry on the grandest campaign Kansas 
has ever seen. 

Waiting anxiously to hear from the 
friends in regard to this suggestion, I 



of this year, have a right to send poll-tax 
bills of 50 cents to women who have | 
voted for school committee, we have the j 
authoritj^ of the Boston board of regis- 1 
trars and the chairman of the board of 



Cor. Sec. K. E. S. A. 
237 So. Santa Fe Ave., JSalina, Kansas. 



The Working Girls' Fair in Boston, 
assessors for saying that they have no I recently closed, is said to have netted 
right to do so, except in cases where $2,000. 
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